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Elusive Dream of Full Production Debt Management - Interest Rates 
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Business and Finance Speaks 
After the Turn of the Year 


The opinions of many of the nation’s leading execu- 
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Former Editor “American Mercury” 


Economic Problems Are Overshadowed by Political and Diplomatic News, Yet 
They Are Vitally Important in Current World Developments. The Crucial Ques- 
tions Whether Most of Europe Shall Become an Exclusive Economic Preserve 
for Russia, and Whether That Continent Will Be Restored to Economic Nor- 
malcy, Are Now Being Decided. 
British and the Soviet, Are Locked in Combat; While in China the Open Door 


Policy on Foreign Trade 


The stage of world affairs is hela ® 
| by clAmorous political events and, 


diplomatic maneuvers. But behind | 
these, giving them their most! 
vital dimen- 
sions of mean- 
ing, are eco- 
nomic prob- 
lems and mo- 
tives. National 
ambitions, 
spheres of po- 
litical infiu- 
ence, the res- 
tiveness of 
colonial peo- 
ples, conflicts 
of policy in 
Europe, the 
Middle East, 
Asia — all 
these involve 
deep -running 
economic in- 
terests. Even 
the attempts 
to achieve global security through 
a world organization and through 
Big-Power understandings reflect 
the hopes for economic stability. 
Everyone knows that the peace 
wiil not be genuinely launched 
until the channels of world trade 


have been reopened; and until the 
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Truman Urges Congress 
Ratify British Loan 


In Message to Congress, He Tells of British Economic Difficulties 
Arising Out of War, and Stresses the Need for Immediate Relief 
in Order That British Government May Remove Its Exchange and 
Holds Agreement Will Set an Ex- 


ample to Other Nations to Remove Trade Barriers and Will Put 





Foreign Trade Restrictions. 


an End to Sterling Pool. Sees 


Aiding Britain to Balance Its Payments and Stresses Advantages 
of International Economic Peace in Fostering World Trade. 


The expected message of President Harry S. Truman submitting 
the Anglo-American Loan Agreement and requesting its ratification 
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propriation of 
the funds 
essential to its 
execution was 
sent to Con- 
gress on Jan. 
30. 

The text of 
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from Wash- 
ington by the 
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(Continued on page 568) 
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permanent 
state of peace 
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ity is not a 
simple matter. 
The creation and maintenance of 
conditions under which nations 
can be prosperous and remain 
peaceful involve aé_e series of 
highly complex and difficult prob- 
lems. If we are to reach this 
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mined to solve them. If peace is 
to be permanent, we must never 
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| They should not make us blind, 


|'Fund and the International Bank 


recommending the approval of the 
Bretton Woods Agreements, Pres- 
ident Roosevelt called these pro- 
posals “the cornerstone for inter- 
national economic cooperation.” 
the Bretton Woods 
Agreements Act, the 79th Con- 
orderly eco- 


nomic peace. The Congress took 


cause for pride. 
Among the most important of 
these others steps were the rati- 
fication and implementation of the 
treaty establishing the United Na- 
tions Organization, the’ ene-rt- 
ment of legislation to support the 
United Nations Food and Agri- 
culture Organization and to carry 
on the operations of the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration, the extension :1 
a broader form of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act, and the 
expansion of the Export-Import 
Bank. These steps will take us 
a long way on the road to world- 
wide security and _. prosperity. 


however, to the job that has not 
been done or to the work that 
lies ahead. 

In approving the establishment 
of the International Monetary 


for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, the Congress specifically 
expressed its belief that addi- 
tional measures for international 
economic cooperation would be 
necessary to render most effective 
the operations of the Fund and 
Bank. In the Bretton Woods 
Agreements Act the Congress de- 
clared it to be the policy of the 


United States to seek to bring 
about further international agree- 





ments and cooperation § along 
these lines. 
The International Monetary, 


(Continued on page 522) 
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The Anglo-American Loan Pact 


By HON. FRED M. VINSON* 
Secretary of the Treasury 


Secretary Vinson, Maintaining That Loan to Britain Is Not a Gift, but 
a Debt Contract, Points Out the Conditions Attached, Aside From 
Repayment at Interest, Will Contribute Greatly io 
the Expansion of Our World Trade and ito Peace 
and General Prosperity. Denounces Opposition as 
Coming From Economic Isolationists and Defeatist 
Groups Who “Are Muddying” the Water With Their 


and Particularly the South Is Linked to Our Export 
Trade. Explains Sterling Area and the Dollar Pool 
as “a Mobilization for War.” 


Coming from Kentucky, I feel that I am 
visiting my friends and neighbors when I come 
to North Carolina. All of us in the South are 
proud of what you are doing. We are proud 
of the great forward strides you are making in 
industrial and agricultural development. We are 
proud of the great forward strides you are mak- 
ing in education and public welfare. We see in 
North Carolina a vigorous and progressive democ- 
racy built on the finest traditions and highest 
ideals of the South. Tonight we shall discuss a measure on which the 
representatives of two democratic nations reached agreement that 
will better our chances of establishing a sound world economy. That 





Secretary Vinson 


measure, which is subject to the consideration and approval of the |, 





*An address by Secretary Vinson before the 21st Annual meeting 
of the North Carolina Newspaper Institute, Chapel Hill, N. C., on 
Jan. 24, 1946. 

(Continued on page 608) 


The Post-War Money Supply 
2 And Commodity Prices 


By ROBERT WARREN* 
The Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton, N. J. 


Terming , Current Inflation Discussion Unrealistic, Dr. Warren 
Holds That We Are Already in an Advanced Phase of Monetary 
Inflation, That It Is Exerting Upward Pressure on Commodity 
Prices, and That Such Pressure Will Continue. Disputes the 
Widely Accepted Doctrine That Production Is a Preventive of In- 
flation, Maintaining That Price Control Depends on the Money 
Supply, and That the Forces Causing Increased Production Simul- 
taneously Activate Savings and Increase Spending. Hence He 
Calls for Monetary Action as Indispensable to Adjust the Volume 
of Money Outstanding. 


The question of the significance of the post-war money supply is 
not unlike the one about the Lady or the Tiger. Some regard it as 
full of prom-? 
ise, others as| sion is that it is still phrased in 
full of men-/| the future tense. We have been 
ace. Some re-| in the post-war world nearly half 
gard it as an/a year; but no one would guess it 
insurance of | from the discussion. We still de- 
prosperity, } bate whether there will be a seri- 
others as a/ous rise in prices, regardless of 
guarantee of | the fact that there has been a rise, 
catastrophe.|the economic and social conse- 
In the specific | quences of which are already seri- 
area of prices,| ous; we still discuss whether or 
some seem to/ not inflation can be averted, with- 
believe that/ out having resolved the degree of 
Our greatest|inflation that has already oc- 
‘ a is of a 
all in prices, : 
iam that it (Continued on page 610) 
is of an infla- 
tionary price 
rise. 
The amaz- 
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Pet Prejudices, and Holds That Prosperity of Nation | 


curred. 


ing thing about this whole discus- 





“A talk by Dr. Warren at a 
Round Table Discussion of Post- 
‘war Monetary Supply and Its Sig- 
mificance at the 275th meeting of 
the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board, New York City, Jan. 
17, 1946. 
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member our re- 
view a year ago | 
“The CONFI-) 
DENT YEAR” | 
and the amaz- 
ing foresight 
revealed by its, 
, comments. 
You will want to read the timely 
review of factors making for 1946 
prospects: 


THRESHOLD |. 
OF THE FUTURE 


Copy of latest issué of: our 
“GEARED TO THE NEWS” Bul- 


The Oxford Case Again 


Claim That Oxford Opinion on Riskless Transactions 
| and Disclosure Does Not Change Trade Custom Is 
_ Erroneous. Article of Former Chairman of SEC, 
| Now One of the Justices of Our Supreme Court, 
| Cited as Supporting Position of the “Chronicle.” 
| Dealers Warranted in Ignoring SEC Dicta and 
| Adhering to Existing Trade Custom. Protests May 

Compel Commission to Recede From Its Position. 


| Apologists for the Securities and Exchange Commission 
| have developed, who contend that the principles ‘enunciated 
in the Oxford case concerning “riskless transactions” and | 
“disclosure” are nothing new. | 


They say these principles do not in any wise modify | 
trade customs and usages in the securities field, and are but | 


a reaffirmation of principles already fixed in our national 
Securities Acts. 


It is because our point of view has been and continues | 
to be that the so-called “riskless transaction” theory is all new | 
and all wrong and that the claimed need for a different kind 
of disclosure by a dealer where no existing inventory is pres- 
ent, is also all wet, that we take occasion to again examine 
the Oxford case. 


For the purpose of clarity, we quote the following 
extracts from the Commission’s Findings and Opinion: 

“A firm which makes a purchase to fill an order 
solicited by it when it knew it did not have the securities 
on hand is making that purchase for its customers—in 
fact and within the meaning of the act. Such a transaction 








Beene ee" 


choose to act otherwise. 
(Continued on page 607) 


Dealers Withdraw 
District Court Petition 


Dispute Concerning SEC Stymying of Review Is Headed for Another 
. Tribunal for Proceedings on NASD By-Law Amendments Com- 
pelling Registration of Salesmen and Traders. 





Securities and Exchange Commission, Judge Mandelbaum of the | 
United States District Court for the Southern District of New York, | 
today permitted Edward A. Kole and A. M. Metz, as attorneys for 
some thirty securities dealers throughout the country, to withdraw 
their pending petition. 

The relief asked for in this petition was a direction that the SEC | 
enter an order in its recent proceedings on NASD by-law amend- 
ments requiring registration of salesmen, traders, etc., and also em- 
powering NASD Governors to present to their membership by-laws 
controlling profits, commissions, and other charges. 


Messrs. Kole and Metz have indicated it is their intention forth- 
with to present their petition to the Circuit Court of Appeals of the 
United States for the Second District. 

They claim an order by the Commission is necessary to make 
possible a review of its decision. 
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is therefore, a brokerage transaction under the stat- || 


“Tn transactions such as we have outlined the firm | : 
placed itself in a brokerage position and it could not |} 
Nor could it relieve itself of the |} 
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NEW YORK, Jan. 30.—Despite the determined opposition of the || 
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= 
Public National Bank 
& Trust Co. 


Republic Pictures 
Income 4s, 1965 
Bonds and Odd Pieces | 
National Radiator Co. 


Analyses available 
to dealers only 


C. E. Unterberg & Co. 


Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass’n 


61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
Telephone BOwling Green 9-3565 

















Telephone: BOwling Green 9-7400 Teletype: N¥ 1-375 





Teletype NY 1-1666 
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WARD & Co. 


EST. 1926 


ACTUAL MARKETS 


IN 250 
ACTIVE ISSUES 


f INDUSTRIALS | 


Air Cargo Transport? 


American Bantam Car 
Com. & Pfd. 


S. F. Bowser 
Dayton Malleable Iron* 





Douglas Shoe* 
General Machinery 
Gt. Amer. Industries* 
Hartford-Empire Co. 


Kaiser-Frazer? 


Kingan Co. 


Mohawk Rubber 
National Fireproofing 
Pantasote Co.7 
Polaroid Com. 
SheratonCorp. 

Sylvania Industrial - 
Stand. Comm’! Tobacco 
Taca Airways 
Thiokol Corp. 
United Artists 


Upson Corp. 

U. S. Air Conditioning 
Union Asbestos & Rub.f 
United. Drill “B”’ 
Waltham Watch 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| Warren Bros. “C” 






\ ihishame Mills* 
Textron Wrnts. & Pfd. 
United Piece Dye 





’ American Gas & Pow. 
Cent. States Elec., Com. 
Iowa Pub. Ser. Com. 
Iowa Southern Util. 
) Puget S’nd P. & L. Com. 
Stand. Gas & El. Com. 
: Tenn. Gas & Trans. 
J 


tProspectus Upon Request 


*Balletin or Circular upon request 


Warp & Co. 


Members N.Y. Security Dealers Assn. 
120 BROADWAY, N.Y. 5 
REctor 2-8700 
N. ¥. 1-1287-1288 


Direct Wires to Chicago and Phila. 
ENTERPRISE PHONES 
Hartf'd 4111 Buff. 6024 Bos. 2100 


we 2 2 






NASD Issues Instructions 


Relating to Oxford Case 


In Letter to Members It Analyzes Decision With Reference to Broker 
Status in Transactions, Pointing Out That the Commission’s Re- 
marks Are Dicta, and Do Not Constitate a Rule or Regulation. 
Lays Emphasis on the Claim That Views in the Opinion Are In- 
tended to Be Applicable to Instant Case. Holds Indicia Are Not 
Necessarily Controlling When Facts Show That Customer on One 
Hand Intended to Create an Agency Relationship or on the Other 
Hand Intended or Consented to Purchase From Dealer as Prin- 
cipal. Says Violation of Agency Status Depends on Circum- 
stances at Time of Transaction and Whether Customer Is Informed 
of Difference Between Principal and Agent and Understands Pre- 
cise Status Occupied by Firm and Consents to Purchase From 
Dealer as Principal. Urges Members to Reexamine Business 
Practices and Customer Relationship and Be Guided by Advice 


Over-the-Counter Markets 


By CLARENCE E. UNTERBERG*« 
President of New York Security Dealers Association 


Maintaining That the Major Characteristic of the Over-the-Counter 
Market Is That of Negotiation, Mr. Unterberg Points Out That Over- 
Cvunter Dealer Is a Merchandizer and Seeks Markets Wherever 
They Can Be Found, Regardless of Size of Issue or Remoteness of 
Buyer. Calls Attention to Vast Mechanism of Over-the-Counter 
Market and Denies It Is Unregulated. Says Most Important Func- 
tion Is the Creation of Marketability for Lecal Securities and Thus 
Aiding Small Business. Cites Oxford Case as Forcing Out Small 
Dealer, and Urges a Movement to Seek Clarification and Oppose 


Its Philosophy. 


It is my intention to discuss briefly this evening my concept of 
the functions and economic significances of the Over-the-Counter 


markets. 
you who. are | types 
members of counter dealers in all parts of the 


To» 





which connect over-the- 


of Counsel as Applied to Their Individual Situation. 


On Jan. 31, the Board of Governors 'of.the National Association 
of Securities Dealers, Inc., issued through its Chairman, William K. 





letter to mem- 
bers giving an 
analysis and 
interpretation 
of the section 
of the opinion 
of the SEC in 
the case of the 
Oxford Com- 
pany involv- 
ing fraud on 
customers. It 
will be re- 
called by 
readers of 
the Chronicle, 
that in ren- 
dering an 
opinion in this 
case, the SEC 
took occasion 
to state its view that a dealer 
who sells securities which he does | 
not have in his inventory must 





Wm. K. Barclay, Jr. 








assume the status of a broker and | 


Barclay, Jr., a © 


The full text of the NASD let- 


| ter follows: 


To: Members of the 
National Association of 
Securities Dealers, Inc. 

Re: In the Matter of Oxford Com- 
pany, Inc. 
(Securities Exchange Act Re- 
lease 3769) 

Since the issuance of the above 
decision by the Securities and Ex- 


‘change Commission on January 4, 
| 1946, the Association has received 
| Numerous inquiries whether mem- 


bers may confirm as _ principal 
sales to customers of securities 


| which they did not have in their 


inventory at the time they solic- 
ited the business. The Board of 
Governors of the Association has 
directed that an analysis of this 
decision be transmitted to the 
members for assistance and guid- 
ance in the conduct of their busi- 


the fraternity 
my remarks 
about the) 
business will | 
probably be 
ele mentary; | 
however,Il| 
think it is’ 
important 
that the busi- | 
ness have a 
common un- 
derstanding 
and conviction 
as to the im- 
portance and 
usefulness of 
the Over-the- | 
Counter 
market in order that we may 
properly protect our interests | 
against the undue ambitions of | 
the Stock Exchanges and what) 
we may consider to be unneces- 
sary and uneconomic restrictions 
of the SEC. 

I consider the major charac- | 
teristic of the Over-the-Counter | 
market to be that of negotiation | 





C. E. Unterberg 





country—one at the other’s call 
in a few minutes time. If a pros- 
pect is found, but there is a gap 
in price, the transaction does not 
die. An effort is made forthwith 
to compose the difference in 
price and make a trade. In other 
words, over-the-counter dealers 
merchandise securities, bringing 
them to the ultimate consumer. 
The mere existence of a buy 
order or a sell order is the incen- 


tive for the over-the-counter 
dealer to find the opposite seller. 
or buyer. 

The Over-the-Counter market 
from nature is almost limitless in 
its scope. The size of an issue is 
no deterrent to development of a 
market for it; its local limitations 
are no obstacle. 

It is reported that the National 
Quotations Bureau, Inc., which 
publishes quotations for over-the- 
counter securities, lists from 90,- 
000 to 100,000 different issues in 


| 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








be subjected to the limitations of | "©S*- 
receiving mefely a commission | 
and must also have the responsi- | Association is’ endeavoring to be 
bilities of an agent to his cus-| of service and assistance to the 
tomer. 


It should be understood that the 


(Continued on page 600) 











+Le Roi Company 
*Simplicity Pattern TBishop & Babcock 
+York Corrugating tAmerican Insulator 


“Prospectus and Special Letter Available 
+Statistical Study.or Special Letter on Request 


FIRST COLONY CORPORATION 


Members New York Security Dealers Association 


706 Pine Street New York 5 
Hanover 2-7793 Teletype NY 1-2425 


*Electronic Corp. 









































A. S. Campbell Co., Ine.’ 
Getchell Mine, Ine. 


“Analysis on request 








New York Hanseatic Corporation 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, NEW YORK 
Telephone: BArclay 7-5660 Teletype: NY 1-584 














en es ne a ne a 





















UPSON COMPANY 
KENDALL COMPANY 
WELLMAN ENGINEERING CO. 
SHATTERPROOF GLASS 
FASHION PARK, INC., Common 


Descriptive Circulars on request 


Seligman, Lubetkin & Co. | 


Incorpcrated 
Members New York Security Dealers Association 




















41 Broad Street, New York 4 HAnover 2-2100 








as compared to tne auction char- | , year which dealers have indi- 
acteristic of the Stock Exchange. ‘cated their willingness to buy or 


Those engaged in the over-the- | ce}. 
recognize 


counter business 


Currently these sheets give 
nO | market indications of an average 


physical confinéments for their of over 7,000 separate issues daily, 


operations. 


If a buyer or seller | excluding municipals. This serv- 


cannot be found in the immediate | jce is. issued daily in New York, 
vicinity, he is sought out in all | Chicago and San Francisco. 


likely places through means of ay 


When you think, therefore, of 


vast communications system, in-| the over-the-counter market, the 
cluding the mails, private tele- picture you should have in your 


phone, telegraph wires and tele- | mind is 





*Remarks of Mr. Unterberg be- 
for the Illinois Securities Traders | 
Association, Chicago, Ill., on Jan. 


25, 1946. 


one of a mechanism 
‘through which securities are 
(Continued on page 555) 
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Greater New York Industries 
*Tennessee Gas & Transmission 
Great American Industries 
Kingan & Company 
*Kaiser-Frazer Corp. 


*Prospectus on Request 


J.K.Rice,Jr.&Co. 


Established 1908 
Members N. Y. Security Dealers Assn. 


REctor 2-4500—120 Broadway 
Bell System Teletype N. Y. 1-714 


Reg. U. S. Patent Office 
William B. Dana Company 
Publishers 
25 Park Place, New York 8 
REctor 2-9570 to 9576 
Herbert D. Seibert, 
Editor and Publisher 


William Dana Seibert, President 
William D. Riggs, Business Manager 





Thursday, January 31, 1946 


Published twice a week 


every Thursday 
| (general news and advertising issue) 


and every Monday 











*RANDALL COMPANY B) | 


*GULF ATLANTIC 
TRANSPORT CO. 


*SPORTS PRODUCTS — 
PHILIP CAREY MFG. CO. || 


*Circular on request 


_— * 


Telephone 
Whitehall 3-4490 











HARDY & HARDY 


11 Broadway, New York 4 


(complete statistical issue—market quo- 
tation records, corporation, banking, 
| clearings, state and city news, etc.) 


Other Offices: i35 S. La Salle St., 
Chicago 3, Ill. (Telephone: State 0613); 
1 Drapers’ Gardens, London, E. C., Eng- 
land, c/o Edwards & Smith. 


Copyright 1945 by William B. Dane 
Company 


‘Reentered as second-class matter Feb- 
ruary 25, 1942, at the post office at New 
pore N. Y.,. under the Act of March 
, 1879. 


Subscriptions in United States ana 
Possessions, $26.00..per. year; in Dominion 
' of Canada, $27.50. per year: South and 
Central America, Spain, .Mexico, and 
Cuba, $29.50 per year; Great. Britain, 
| Continental Europe (except Spain), Asia, 
| Australia and Africa, $31.00 per year. 


Otner Publications 

Bank and Quotation Record—Mth.$25 yr. 
| Monthly. Earnings Record—Mth.. .$25 yr. 
| NOTE—On account of the fluctuations 
| in the rate of exchange. remittances for 
| foreign subscriptions and advertisements 








Teletype 
NY¥ 1-960 
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A Building Program 
Under Private Enterprise 


By JOHN W. BRICKER* 
Former Governor of Ohio 


Ex-Governor Bricker Advocates a Building Program Carried Out by 
Private Enterprise Under Government Encouragement. Says There 
Must Be Less Government Regulation if Problem Is to Be Solved, 
and That There Are Already Too Many Czars, Directors, Regula- 
tors in Washington for the Good of the Housing Program. Accuses 
OPA of Bungling and Points to Heavy Exports of Lumber as Evi- 
dence That Domestic Supplies Are Hampered by Price Controls. 
Holds Principal Function of a Public Building Administrator Is io 
Break Bottleneck in Supplies and That Local Private Enterprise 
Can Do the Rest. 


This morning as I came to the office I noticed five new houses 
under construction. Some were frame, some stone. A hundred more 
might well be . ™ 





oe —_____ 





built in that the integrated whole of the prob- 
same commu- lems confronting the governmen- 
nity. This tal bodies of our country. Certain- 
same _ situa- ly housing demands political 
tion prevails attention today, This is well at- 
in the thou- 


sands of com- 
munities. of 
our land. 

Millions 


j | tested by the number of bills be- 
#\ fore the Congress, the attention 
that has been given and will 


of necessarily be given to the prob- 


veterans are 


returning, lem by the Congress. State Leg- 
hundreds of islatures have been working with 
thousands of it and many may be called back 
them married. especially to consider the problem 
seatte ol ‘ma of providing homes for people. 
newly avail- Councils of our cities are con- 
able housing stantly dealing with the various 
facilities will John W. Bricker | aspects of building and housing. 


be needed by ; Building codes and standards need 
returning veterans. Some will be ttenti ake , 
needed for the shifting families|@*temtion and revision in many 
resulting from readjustment of | instances. 
our industrial production to; Possibly the most acute aspect 
peacetime needs. |of housing is in connection with 
We cannot completely segregate in. st : t h t 
political problems from —each| ‘© Teturning veterans who wan 
other. Housing is inseparably|to go back into the universities 
linked up with reconversion and a : . 
industrial development. A strike| “A radio address by Mr. Bricker 
in steel affects housing |over the Columbia Network, Jan. 


112, 1946 
Public policy is determined by : <P 
: Conti d 7 
the attitude in which we approach | shenterpceaitlscratse scl 








>. — ae 


Soya Corpo ‘ation Chicago and 


of 


America 


Southern Airlines, Inc. 


Continental 
Airlines, Ine. 


BURNHAM & COMPANY 


| members New York Stock Exchange 

| associate members N.Y.Curb Exchange 
PETER MORGAN & CO. 

31 Nassau Street New York 5, N. Y. 

Tel. BA 7-5161 Tele. NY 1-2078 


| 15 Broad Street, New York 5, N.Y. 
telephone: HAnover 2-6388 


! 


A Constructive Republican 
Party Policy 


By HAROLD E. STASSEN* 
Former Governor of Minnesota 


Prominent Republican Leader, Urging That the Republican Party 
Be Forthright, Constructive, Progressive and Dynamic, Calls Upon 
Its Members to Give Aid to the President in Carrying Out a Policy 
That Will Bring All Economic Groups Together and Reestablish 
Industrial Peace. Criticizes Administration for Hastily Removing 
Supervision Over Wages and Labor Conditions and Then Going to 
the Other Extreme of Specifically Fixing Wage Rates “By Its Own 
Decision.” Calls for a Prompt Reestablishment of Labor-Manage- 
ment Negotiations and the Setting-Up of Machinery to Improve 
Methods of Settling Industrial Disputes. Advocates Full Support 
of UNO and Abandonment of a Narrow Nationalistic Doctrine. 
I count it an honor to respond to your invitation to speak to you 
on this occasion of your Twenty-fifth anniversary. I congratulate you 


on your quarter century’s record of active participation in the affairs 
of the Repub- @ 
lican Party 
and your keen 





I should like to urge upon you, 
|and upon the women of America, 





inter est in increased participation in the Re- 
your Govern- publican Party and in civic affairs. 
ment. May I The Republican Party and the na- 
say, at the tion would be benefited by an in- 
opening of my crease in the-influence and the 
remarks, that participation of the women of the 
your meeting country. I do not believe in 
today is my speaking only. in abstract terms. 
first appear- I hope that specifically we have 
ance in three /an increased number of Repub- 
years at an i'lican women as candidates for 
official func- public office in cities and counties 
tion of the 'and for legislatures and Congress. 


Republican 
Party. It is in 
that sense a 
homeco ming 
to which I Harold E. Stassen 
have long 

looked forward. 


|The 1940 Republican Convention 
| Address by Mr. Stassen at the 
‘Women’s. National Republican 
| Club Annual Luncheon, New York 
City, on Jan. 26, 1946. . 
(Continued from page 605) 














| Direct Private Wire Service 


COAST-TO - COAST 
New York - Chicago - St. Louis - Kansas City - Los Angeles 


STRAUSS BROS. 


Members New York Security Dealers Ass’n 











32 Broadway Board of Trade Bldg. 
NEW YORK 4 CHICAGO 4 
Digby 4-8640 Harrison 2075 
Teletype NY 1-832-834 Teletype: CG ;129 
Baum, Bernheimer Co. 
KANSAS CITY 


Pledger & Company, Inc. 
LOS ANGELES 


| White & Company 
| ST. LOUIS 

| 

| 











Olson, Donnerberg & Co. 
Formed in St. Louis 


(Special to Tue FiNaNncrat “<CHRONICLE) 
ST. LOUIS, MO.—Olson, Don- 
nerberg & Company, Inc., has been 
formed .with offices. at 418 Olive 
Street, to engage in an investment 
business. Officers are Elmer H. 
Donnerberg, president; William 
T. Olson, vice-president; Fred 
Stockho, vice-president, and Wil- 
liam E. Speakes, secretary-treas- 
urer. All were previously asso- 
ciated with Slayton & Company, 
Inc. 


CANADIAN 
SECURITIES 








We offer: 


$25,000 


STEEP ROCK 
IRON MINES 
D i 


‘LTD. 


514% Debentures 
Due June 1, 1957 


at 97 and interest 


Principal and interest 
payable U. S. Funds 


HART SMITH & CO. 


52 WILLIAM ST.,N.¥.5 HAnover 2-0000 
Bell Teletype NY 1-395 
New York Montreal Toronto 











Puget Sound 
Power & Light 


Common 











TT - <> - <EENEe 








Harvill Corp. 


Telephone Bond & Share 


7% Preferred Jeff. Lake Sulphur Com. & Pfd. 
Lane Cotton Mills Corp. 
Telephone Bond & Share | Rademaker Chemical 
° Reda Pump 
Associated Tel. & Tel. || Soya Corp. 
7% Preferred 


Stand. Fruit & S/S Com. & Pfd. 
United Piece Dye Works 


T. J. FEIBLEMAN & CO. 


Members New Orleans Stock Exchange 
New York 4, N. ¥. New Orleans 12, La. 
41 Broad St. . Carondelet Bidg. 
Bo. 99-4432 
Bell Tel.—NY-1-493 


Associated Tel. & Tel. 


6% Preferred 


JAMES M. TOOLAN & CO. 


67 Wall Street, New York 
Telephone HAnover 2-9335 
Teletype NY. 1-2630 

















fartinn Monoxide F arrell-Birmingham 
iminator : 
Company | 


American Insulator | 


Preferred & Common 


Gilbert & Bennett | 
| W. J. Banigan & Co. 


Established 1904 i 
50 Broadway, N.Y. 4 
Carlisle, Pa. 


ANALYSIS ON REQUEST 








PETER BARKEN 


32 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 
Tel. WHitehall 4-6430 Tele. NY 1-2500 


HAnover 2-33380 


Scranton, Pa. 











Pees ae 


PANAMA COCA-COLA | 
Quarterly dividend paid January 15, 1946 — $.75 
Dividends paid 1945 — $2.25 
Approximate selling price — 35 


New Analysis on request 


Holt. ROSE & TROSTER, 


ESTABLISHED 1914 

. Specialists in Soft Drink Stocks 

| 74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N, Y. 
Telephone: BOwling Green 9-7400 Teletype: N¥ 1-375 











Republic Pictures 
Common and Preferred 
Soya 
Corporation 


of America 


CALLEN & COMPANY 


Established 1922 
30 BROAD STREET 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


Telephone: HAnover 2-2600 
Teletypes: NY 1-1017-18 & 1-573 
Direct Wires to 





Les Angeles and New Orleans 








Securities Co. of N. Y. 4% Consols 


American Cyanamid Preferred 
Consolidated Electric & Gas pfd. 
Eastern Sugar Associates, Common 
Gulf Public Service Co. 

Missouri Pacific old common & preferred 
N. Y. N. H. & H. old common & preferred 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co. 


FREDERIC H. HATCH & CO. 


Incorporated 











MEMBERS N. Y. SECURITY DEALERS ASSOCIATION 





pa, ce) i eee ee eee | 
Eastern Sugar Associates 
Common & Preferred ; 


Punta Alegre Sugar 
Haytian Corp. 


Quotations Upon Request 


FARR & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
' New York: Coffee & Sugar Exchange } 


120 WALL ST., NEW YORK) 
TEL. HANOVER 2-9612 




















63 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. Bell Teletype NY 1-897 
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Trading Markets: 







‘Goodhue Director of 
Baltimore & Ohio 


| F. Abbott Goodhue, president 


Simplex Paper |of the Bank of the Manhattan 


Tennessee Gas & 
Transmission 


Wellman Engineering 





(Banks, Brokers & Dealers only) 














BENDIX, 
LUITWEILER & CO. 


MEMBERS 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


S2 WALL ST.. NEW YORK S 
PHONE HANOVER 2-8620 


TELETYPE NY 1-S01 























| F. Abbott Goodhue 


| Company, was recently elected a 
| director of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railway Company. 

































eC 
‘PUBLIC UTILITIES 


PRIMARY TRADING MARKETS 





Amer. States Util. Com. | “Illinois Term. & RR 
*Cent. Ariz. Lt. & Pr. Indiana Gas & Chem. 
Cent. Illinois Gas & El. | National Gas & Elec. 
Citizens Utilities Pub. Service of Colo. 
Commonwealth Gas Pub. Service of Ind. 
Consol. E. & G. Pfd. Puget Sound Pr. & Lt. 
Delaware Pr. & Lt. Republic Natural Gas 
Derby Gas & Elec. Sioux City Gas & Elec. 
Empire District Elec. So’western Pub. Serv. 
Federal Water & Gas | StandardG.&E.Com. 
*Guif Public Service *Tenn. Gas & Trans. 





All others traded 


Our own direct private telephones connect 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston and Hartford. 


J. ARTHUR WARNER & Co. 


120 Broadway New York 5 
COrtlandt 7-9400 TWX-NY 1-1950 
89 Devonshire St., Boston 9 
LAfayette 3300 

TWX-BS 208 


* Prospectus upon request, 













Getchell Mine, Inc. 


Bought — Sold — Quoted 


Horr, Rose & TROSTER. 


ESTABLISHED 1914 
74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
Telephone: BOwling Green 9-7400 Teletype: NY 1-375 























-KOLD-HOLD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Manufacturer of Electric Refrigeration Equipment 
A low priced speculation 
PROSPECTUS ON REQUEST 


FRANKLIN COUNTY COAL 
COMMON 


CIRCULAR ON REQUEST 


F. H. KOLLER & CO., Inc. 


Members N.Y. Security Dealers Ass’n 
lil BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. ¥. 
BArcilay 7-0570 NY 1-1026 
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| to 


|is my earnest hope that the Con-| t® 
_gress will implement the finan-| 








Truman Urges Congress Ratify British Loan 


(Continued from page 518) 


| Fund Agreement was drafted and 


the Bretton Woods Agreements 
Act was enacted during the war. 


cial agreement as speedily as is 
| consistent with careful legislative 
| consideration. 

It is not too much to say that 


Both. recognized that the finan-| the agreement now transmitted 
cial condition. of some countries; will set the course of American 


resulting from the war might! and British economic relations for | 


make impossible for them to | many years-to-come.. In so doing, 
apply at once the fundamental it will have a decisive influence 
rule of non-discrimination in| on the international trade of the 
their monetary and financial whole world. Those who repre- 
transactions. - Therefore, provi-| sented the United Kingdom were 


sion was made for a transition| fully aware of. the fundamental | 
period which might postpone as | nature of the problems before | 


long as five years the completé| them. After long and careful 
application of this fundamental | consideration they agreed upon 
rule. i'the arrangements which in my 

Now in time of. peace, as. we| opinion will prove a solid foun- 
rapidly proceed with the organi-| dation for the successful conduct 


zation of the International Mone- | of our economic relations with 


| tary Fund, we find that the fears 


which were responsible for this 
period of grace are verified by 
the facts. The most important of 
these facts is that the United 
Kingdom as a result of the war 
must continue for a long period 
many of its emergency wartime 
financial controls unless 
tains additional working capital. 


‘It is apparent that, in the case}! 


of a principal member of the 


International Monetary Fund, we) 
can ill afford to wait for the pe-| 
riod permitted by the Bretton| 
re- | 
moval of these hindrances to the | 
financial and commercial relation- | 


Woods Agreements for the 


ships between nations. Now is the 
time to establish post-war mone- 


tary and financial policies of the) 


United Nations. 
take action 


Now is the time 
to enable the 


United Kingdom to move with us| 
| toward the prompt abolition of 
| these restrictions for 


these rea- 


sons. The next order of inter- 


national business before the Con-| 


gress should be our financial re- 


it ob-| 


each other and with the world. 
The financial agreement will 
| by its terms come into operation 
only after the Congress has made 
|available the funds necessary to 


extend to the United Kingdom | 


the line of credit of $3.75 billion 


forth in the agreement. Britain 
needs this credit and she needs it 
now. It will assist her to meet 
the expected deficit in her bal- 
ance of payments during the next 
six years. It will enable her to 


of food and raw materials which 
are essential to the life and work 
of the British people. 
same time it will keep open a 
market for those surpluses of the 
United States which are cus- 
tomarily exported to the United 
Kingdom. These are important 
short-term purposes of the credit. 

But the financial agreement is 
| much more than a credit. Let me 
|repeat. Its most important pur- 


|cause the removal of emergency 


in accordance with the terms set | 


buy from the world the supplies | 


At the) 


pose from our point of view is to) 





lations with the United Kingdom.} controls exercised by the United | 


The problems involved, which are | Kingdom over its international 
severe but not insoluble, are di-| transactions far more _ speedily 
rect consequences of the war.|that is required by the Bretton 


They are matters Of great ur-| Woods Agreements. The finan- 
gency and I ‘believe that the fi-| cial agreement will enable the) 
nancial agreement which I am! United Kingdom, through the) 


transmitting herewith furnishes a/ prompt 
real basis for their solution. j 
move side by 
United States toward the common 


goal. of expanded world trade 








° ° *U. S. SUGAR 
Diversified BENDIX HOME 
APPLIANCES 
Investment **K AISER-FRAZER 
CORPORATION 


Fund 


**LIBERTY. MAGAZINE 


TENNESSEE GAS & 
TRANSMISSION CO. 


A SERIES OF 
NEW YORK STOCKS, INC. 


Bought—Sold—Quoted 


*Circular on Request 


**Prospectus on Request 


J. F. Reilly & Co., inc. 


Members 
New York Security Dealers Assn. 
40 Exch. PIl., New York 5, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-4785 
Bell System Teletype, NY 1-2733-34-35 
Private Wires to 
Boston, Chicago & Los Angeles 











Prospectus from your Investment Dealer or 


HUGH W. LONG & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


ao ¥ ahi 


©. SPRING 


LOS ANGELES 14 ¥ 


2 KOE IA OD 


NEW YORK 5 








Puts & Calls 


Bought—Sold—Quoted 


Thomas, Haab & Botts 


Members Put & Call Brokers & 
Dealers Assn., Inc. 


All options guaranteed by 
N. Y¥. Stock Exch. Members 


50 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4 
Tel. BO. 9-8470 


Getchell 
Mining Inc. 


Bought—Sold-——Quoted 


HARRISON & SCHULTZ 


64 Wall St., New York 5 
Phone HAnover 2-7872 Tele. NY 1-621 





relaxation — of exchange | 
It| restrictions and discriminations, | 
side with the) 


| which means expanded produc- 
tion, consumption and employ- 
| ment, and rising standards of liv- 
ing everywhere. 


| The line of credit which will 
| be extended to the United King- 
_dom under the agreement may be 
| drawn upon until the end of 1951, 
| At that time the United King- 
|dom will be. obligated to begin 
| repayment of the principal with 
interest and those payments will 
continue over a period of 50 
years. These terms are neither 
| unusual nor difficult to under- 

stand. There is one new concept, 
| however. embodied in the terms 

of the credit. We have recognized 
that conditions may exist tem- 

porarily during such a long period 
|of time which would make the 
payment of interest on such a 
large amount difficult if not im- 
possible. Accordingly, provision 
|has been made for the waiver of 
interest by the U. S. Government 
after a_ certification by the 
International Monetary Fund as 
to the facts regarding the balance 
'of payments position of the 
| United Kingdom. It is not to our 
| advantage to press for payment of 
| interest when payment is impos- 
sible and thus force default and a 
crumbling of international eco- 
| nomic relations. 


The financial assistance which 
the United Kingdom would receive 
under the agreement has made it 
possible for the two governments 
to agree on a specific course of 
action which in a short period of 
time will result in the removal 
of emergency controls over for- 
eign exchange and discriminatory 
import restrictions, and the rees- 
tablishment of peacetime prac- 
tices designed to promote the 
'recovery of world trade. Britain 


| has agreed to abolish the so-called 
“Sterling area dollar pool”. She 
| has agreed to give up most of her 
rights during the transition period 
provided for in the International 
Monetary Fund Agreement and 
thus to abandon controls over 
foreign exchange which she would 
otherwise be permitted by the 
terms of that agreement to con- 
tinue for a considerable period 
of time. In addition to the direct 
benefits which will flow from this 
stimulus to Anglo-American trade 
there will be the added benefits 
derived from the ability of other 
nations to relax their restrictions 
once the United Kingdom has led 
the way. 

Another troublesome financial 
problem which has been fully and 
frankly discussed by the two na- 
tions is that of the sterling lia- 
bilities of Great Britain which 
have resulted from her large ex- 


Philippine Gold Shares 
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Analysis upgn request 


F. BLEIBTREU & Co., Inc. 


79 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. 
Telephone HAnover 2-8681 











Over - The - Counter 
Securities 


Kurt Werner & Co. 


EST. 1931 
Members New York Security Dealers Assn, 


29 Broadway, New York 6 
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penditures abroad during the war. 
In the financial agreement the 
British Government has under- 
taken to adjust and settle these 
obligations out of resources other 
than the American credit and has 
outlined its intentions with res- 
pect to their settlement. Our con- 
cern in this connection is two-fold. 
In the first place we want other 
countries which are in a position 
to do so to grant assistance to the 
United Kingdom within their 
means. Those which hold large 
sterling balances can do so by 
scaling them down. In the second 
place, we want to be certain that 
the liquidation of these balances 
will not discriminate against 
American trade. The financial 
agreement contains a specific un- 
dertaking by the Government of 
the United Kingdom that no such 
discrimination shall result from 
these settlements. 


The financial agreement also 
makes it possible for the United 
Kingdom to give wholehearted 
support to the proposals for ex- 
pansion of world trade and em- 
ployment which the United States 
has recently put forward as a 
basis for internation discussions 
by the United Nations. In the joint 
statement on commercial policy 
published at the same time as the 
financial agreement, the United 
Kingdom has undertaken to sup- 
port these proposals and to use its 


best endeavors in cooperation s 
eS dicGnnca Sates one Brockmeyer Joins 








| to a successful conclusion inter- | 
/national discussions based upon | Goldman, Sachs & Go. 
them. ; - (Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

The implementation of the | ST. LOUIS. MO——Edward H 
financial agreement will bea great : ’ fi 
contribution to the establishment | Brockmeyer has become asso 
ofa permanent state of peace and | ciated with Goldman, Sachs & Co., 
prosperity. We are all aware of; Boatmen’s Bank Building. He 
the dangers inherent in unchécked |was ‘formerly in charge of the 
economic rivalry and economic) ne 
warfare. These dangers can ihrer and municipal bond 
eliminated by the firm resolution | trading at the Mississippi Valley 
of this nation and the United | Trust Co. 

Kingdom to carry forward the) —_—— 2 
work which has been so well) 
begun. R. B. Wooten & Co. 

The financial agreement trans- | s he 
mitted herewith means that in-| Formed it Memphis 
stead of economic controversy | 
between the two countries, the| MEMPHIS, TENN. — Roger B. 
wise rules of the Bretton Woods| Wooten has anounced the for- 


agreements will be fully effective | mation of R. B. Wooten & Co., 
much sooner than we believed| to conduct an investment securi- 
possible when the Congress en-| ties business from offices in the 
acted the Bretton Woods Agree-|Commerce Title Building. Mr. 


ments act. I urge that Congress! wooten was formerly President 
act on the financial agreement | Bie 
promptly. ; of Municipal Bond & Investment 


HARRY S. TRUMAN Co. 





We are pleased to announce that 


MR. EVERETT F. WENDLER 





Curb and Unlisted 


Securities 


MICHAEL HEANEY, Mer. 
WALTER KANE, Asst. Mgr. 





Joseph McManus & Co. 


Members New York Curb Exchange 
Chicago,Stock Exchange 
39 Broadway New York 6 
Digby 4-3122 Teletype NY 1-1610 





and 


Mr. JACK A. JOSSEM 


have been released from active duty 





with the armed forces and have 





joined our trading department. 


ee ee et 


Mitchell ¢ Company 





ACTIVE MARKETSS———— 


Billings & Spencer 
Citizens Utilities 


Common 


Great American Industries 
Common 


Kingan Co. 
Common & Pfd. 


Soya Corp. of America 


SIEGEL & CO. 


39 Broadway, N.Y. 6 Digby 4-2370 
Teletype NY 1-1942 


| Members Baltimore Stock Exchange 
120 BROADWAY NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
Tel. WOrth 2-4230 Bell Teletype NY 1-1227 


























We announce the opening of a 
MUNICIPAL BOND DEPARTMENT 
under the management of 


RICHARD A. CUNNINGHAM 








We are pleased to announce that 
EDWARD J. ENRIGHT 


is now associated with us in our 
trading department 


DUNNE & CO. 


Members New York Security Dealers Assn. 
25 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 


WHitehall 3-0272— Teletype NY 1-956 
Private Wire to Boston 


recently released from the 
Finance Department, A.U.S. 


J-G-WHITE & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


37 WALL STREET « NEW YORK 5 
ESTABLISHED 1890 


Telephone: HAnover 2-9300 


Teletype: NY1-1815 























We are pleased to announce that 











BURMA CORP. 


I desire to get the names and ad- 
dresses of the holders of the Guar- 
anty Trust Company American De- 
pository Receipts* for the stock of 
the Burma Corporation. 

By working together, it is be- 
lieved that the American holders 
can secure for their Receipts con- 
siderably more than the present 
Curb price. 

Arthur C. Babson 
Care American Consulate 
Madras, India 
New York Correspondent 
Howard G. Peterson 
Room 768 - 1775 Broadway 
New York City. CI 6-0650. 
*These receipts have no vote and 
hence there will be no. call. for 
proxies. 














WILLIAM FRANKEL 


has joined our 













over the counter trading department 






MEMBERS 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE 












40 Exchange Place New York 


















































































e are pleased to announce 


that 
LT. CDR. W. M. WASHBURN, U. S.N. R: 
: ana 


Lr. E. F: THOMPSON, JR., U. S. N. Ri 


have been released from 
active duty in the U. S. Navy 
and have resumed their duties 
as General Partners 


LAMSON BROS. & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1874 
Members of Principal Exchanges 


141 W. JACKSON BLVD. « CHICAGO 4+¢ WABASH 2400 
































We are pleased to announce that 


FRANCIS J. CUNNINGHAM 
Captain A.U.S. 
has returned to our organization 
and has been appointed 
Manager of our 
Institutional Trading Department 


KIDDER, PEABODY &CO. 


Members New York and Boston Stock Exchanges 


17 Wat Street * New York * 10 East 457u Sr. 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
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We are pleased to announce that 
Mr. John Scrimgeour 


has been admitted as a partner in our firm. 


J. K. Rice, Jr. & Co. 


Established 1908 


120 Broadway New York, N. Y. 



















































Active Trading Markets in 


Hajoca Corporation, Com. 
National Radiator Co., Com. 


Puget Sound Power & Light, Com. 


LAURENCE: M. Marks & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
49 Wall Street, New York 5, New York 
Telephone HAnover 2-9500 Teletype N.Y. 1-344 
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Rejoins Robinson & Co. 
(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
HARTFORD, CONN.—Frank E. 
Cilento has rejoined Henry C. 
inson & Co., Inc., 9 Lewis 
Street, after serving in the U. S. 
Army. 


BALTIMORE 








Bayway Terminal 
Davis Coal & Coke 
Emerson Drug 


Common 


Noxzema Chemical 


STEIN BROS. & BOYCE 


Members New York & Baltimore Stock 

Exchanges and other leading exchanges 

6 S. CALVERT ST., BALTIMORE 2 
Bell Teletype BA 393 

New York Telephone Rector 2-3327 





BOSTON 





Anchorage Homes “A” 
Dwight Manufacturing Company 
Johnson Automatics Inc. 
Metal & Thermit 
Naumkeag Steam Cotton 
Parker Appliances 
Valley Mould & Iron 
Woodward Governor 


Waltham Watch Company 


du Pont, Homsey Co. 


Shawmut Bank Building 


BOSTON 9, MASS. 
| Capitol 4330 Teletype BS 424 











Pressurelube, Inc. 
4Y, 


An attractive speculation 


'Henry Evans Returns 
To Stein Bros. Boyce 


| BALTIMORE, MD.— Henry C. 
'Evans, Brigadier General, United 

States Army, has been released 
' from active duty and has resumed 
| his position as a general partner 
'in Stein Bros. & Boyce, 6 South 
Calvert St., members of the New 
| York Stock Exchange and other 


leading Exchanges. 


mA 4 
| CINCINNATI 

















CINCINNATI 
SECURITIES 


Horan & Grischy 


UNION TRUST BLDG. 


CINCINNATI 2 
Teletype CI 347 
































DES MOINES 


WHEELOCK & CUMMINS 


INCORPORATED 















lowa Power & Light Co. 


Preferreds 


United Light & Rys. 


Preferreds 


Rath Packing Co. 


Common 





EQUITABLE BUILDING 
DES MOINES 9, IOWA 


Phone 4-7159 Bell Tele. DM 184 





DETROIT 








'with Otis & Company, First Na- | 








Electromaster, Inc. 


Sheller 


Manufacturing Corp. 


Reports furnished on request 








W. H. Bexrr & Co. 


Incorporated 
Investment Securities 
49 Federal St., Boston 10, Mass. 
Tel. HUB. 0810 Teletype BS 189 
New York Tel. CAnal 6-3667 


Philadelphia Washington Allentown 
Li Easton Harrisburg Portland 








TRADING MARKETS 





aaa 


Boston Edison 
Boston & Maine Prior Pfd. 
New England Lime Common 





Submarine Signal 


Dayton Haigney & Company 
75 Federal Street, Boston 10 


Private New York Telephone 
REctor 2-5035 


MERCIER, McDOWELL 
. & DOLPHYN — 


Members Detroit Stock Exchange 
Buhl Bidg., Detroit 26 
Cadillac 5752 Tele. DE 507 








GRAND RAPIDS 


With Ammott, Baker & Co. 


| 
(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) | 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. — Man- 
uel H. Tishler has been added to | 
eu staff of Amott, Baker & Co., | 
ne.,, 


City. In the past he was with G_| 


Colby & Co. 








Joins Otis & Company 


(Special to THe FINnaNciaL CHRONICLE) 
DENVER, COLO.—William Q. | 
Heintze has become associated | 


tional Bank Building, after serv- | 
ing in the U. S. Army. 





PHILADELPHIA 
Midland Utilities 
American Pulley Co. 
Reda Pump Co. 


Memos on Request 


BUCKLEY BROTHERS 


Members New York, Philadelphia and 
Los Angeles Stock Exchanges 
1529 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 2 
New York Los Angeles 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Hagerstown, Md. 
N. Y. Telephone—WHitehall 3-7253 
Private Wire System between 
Philadelphia, New York and Los Angeles 














Southern Advance 


Bag & Paper Co. 


Commen Stock 


Grinnell Corp. 


Common Steck 





BOENNING & CO. 
1606 Walnut St., Philadelphia 3 


Pennypacker 8200 PH 30 
Private Phone to N.Y. C. 
COrtlandt 7-1202 








Dealer Inquiries Invited 


Philadelphia Co. common 
Botany Worsted Mills pfd. & A 
Empire Stec! Corp. com. 
Central Steel & Wire 
Vinco Corp. 

John Irving Shee common 
Warner Co. common 


H. M. Byllesby & Company 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE 
Stock Exchange Bldg. Phila. 2 
Phone Rittenhouse 3717 Tele. PH 73 





dropped below the 2.50% 
soon break the 3.50% level. 


150 Broadway, New York |* 


| York City bonds went to record 
highs 


| ticularly 
| are already selling well over their 
‘call prices. Paced by the govern- 








Public Utility Securities 








Will Good Utility Equities 


Break a 4% Yield Basis? 


It is somewhat contrary to old-fashioned economics to enjoy a bull 
market in bonds, stocks and commodities simultaneously. After World 
War I we had very high interest rates—some industrial corporations had 


| to pay 7% or 8% for bond money. But thus far, with the Federal Gov- 


ernment continuing to play a major role in the financial picture and 
with an official “easy money” policy, both bond and stock markets 





are traveling upwards together, « 


and the threat of commodity in- 
flation has not had more than an 
occasional, momentary effect on 
bond prices. Federal and New 


in last Friday’s trading, 
with long term government 2%s 
moving the full daily limit of a 
quarter point. 

Many utility bonds and pre- 
ferred stocks, issued in last year’s 
big refunding program, have ad- 
vanced in many cases from 3 to 
5 points, and some of them (par- 
the preferred issues) 


ment bond market, the yields on 
highest grade utility bonds have 
level. 
may 


and best-grade preferreds 


A year ago high-grade utility 
common stocks sold on about 
544% basis, while at present they 
are approaching a 4% basis, as 





indicated in the accompanying | 
list: 
—-Approx. Yield 
March, Jan., 
1945 1946 
Boston Edison 5.1% 4.4% 
Central Ill. Elec. & Gas 5.7 4.8 
Central Hudson Gas & El. 6.0 3.4 
Central Vermont P. Serv. 5.7 4.7 
Cleveland Electrical Illum. 5.3 4.3 
Commonwealth Edison 4.8 4.1 
Connecticut Power 5.0 4.2 
Consolidated Edison 5.9 4.7 
Consolidated Gas (Balt.) 5.2 4.1 
Duke Power 4.5 4.0 
| Delaware Power & Light 4.8 4.2 
Detroit Edison - : 5.5 4.8 
Hartford Electric Light 5.2 3.9 
Houston Lighting 4.9 4.0 
Idaho Power . 4.9 3.9 
Indianapolis Pwr. & Lt. 5.0 3.9 
Pacific Gas & Elec... 5.4 45 
| Philadelphia Electric _- 4.8 40 | 
| Public Service of Indiana 4.2 2.5 | 
| Southern Calif. Edison _-_ 5.2 3.9 
Average —_. 5.2% 4.1% | 
' 
A few issues have already | 


| pectations 
| based on tax savings. 


| wealth Edison and Duke Power 


broken into low yield ground, but | 
this is explained partly by ex- 
of higher dividends 
(Southern 
California Edison, Pacific G. & 
E. and Indianapolis P. & L. have 
been paying heavy excess profits 
taxes. However, “old line” stocks 


| hold 


} 
} 





like Con. Gas of Balt., Common- 


still yield a little better than 4%. 
This yield remains higher than 
that on highest-grade industrial 
issues. For example, General 
Electric currently yields 3.3%, 
General Motors 3.9%, General 


Foods 3.3%, Johns Manville 2.2%, - 


International Harvester 3.2%, etc. 

Considering the further growth 
possibilities of the electric light 
and power business, and the many 
long-established dividend records, 
there seems no good reason why 
investors may not eventually be 
willing to buy high-grade utilities 
on a 342% basis, or perhaps even 
lower. Major market obstacles 
during the past decade have been 
high taxes, and federal regulation 
and criticism. Taxes are now be- 
ing substantially reduced for 
many companies, and regulatory 
pressure has eased. 

As regards the growth factor, 
the electric industry remains out- 
standing. Losses of wartime in- 
dustrial business are being sub- 
stantially offset, so far as rev- 


| enues are concerned, by increased 
| residential and commercial usage, 
inow freed of some wartime re- 


strictions. Many families in the 
lawest income brackets are now 


| potential customers for the first 


time. When the present period of 


| labor troubles ends, new building 


gets under way, and electric house- 
appliances become freely 
available in the steres, “utility 
growth” may again become an 


| important market factor. 


With Thomas Darst & Co. 


(Special to THe FINaNciat CHRONICLE) 
WILMINGTON, N. C.—John C. 
Smith has been added to the staff 
of Thomas Darst & Company, 
Southeastern Building, Greens- 
boro, N. C. 
—- ——e 


Rejoins Bankers Secs. Co. 


(Special to Tue FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


ST. LOUIS, MO. — Robert H. 
Gledhill has rejoined Bankers Se- 
curities Conmrpany, 506 Olive 
Street, after serving in the VU. S. 
Army. 








Michigan Markets 


Dependable — Accurate 


Inquiries Invited 


WHITE, NOBLE & CO. 


Members Detroit Stock Exchange 


GRAND RAPIDS 2 
MICH. TRUST BLDG. 


Phone 94336 Teletype GR 184 

















LOUISVILLE 





We Suggest 


Oregon Portland Cement Co. 


Common Class ‘‘A”’ 


* Capacity—900,000 barrels annually. 

* Book value—around $18. 

* Good earnings all through war 
period. 

* Company would benefit substantial- 
ly from tax reduction. 

* Oregon’s huge highway program 
ready to start. 

Market about 124% 


Circular available 


LERNER & CO. 
10 POST OFFICE SQUARE 
BOSTON 9, MASS. 

Tel. HUB 1990 Teietype BS 69 


Retail Distributors 


UNLISTED 
SECURITIES 


Allan N. Young & Co. 


Lewis Tower Bldg., 15th & Lecust Sts. 
Fhiladelphia 2, Pa. PENnypacker 1750 











ST. LOUIS 





American Air Filter 
American Turf Ass’n 
Girdler Corporation 
Merchants Distilling Co. 
Louisville Gas Pref. 
Winn & Lovett Grocery 





“Tee BANKERS BOND &- 


Incorporated 


| lst Floor, Kentucky Home Life Bldg. 
LOUISVILLE 2, KENTUCKY 











Long Distance 238-9 Be)] Tele. LS 18€ 








STrix & Go. 


| 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


509 OLIVE STREET 
StT.Louts 1,Mo. 


Members St. Louis Stock Exchange 
































the facilities of our 


trade in those 
our various 





PUBLIC UTILITY STOCKS 
We maintain an active market in the stocks of 


many. public utility companies and through 


system are especially equipped to 


located. 


PAINE, WEBBER, JACKSON & CURTIS 


ESTABLISHED 1879 
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direct private wire 


markets where 
offices are 



































Direct Wire 








East Coast Public Service 4s 1948 
Old Dominion Power 5s 1951 
Consolidated Grocers common | 
Hallicrafters Company com. 


Hydraulic Press Manufacturing com. 


29 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


GILBERT J. POSTLEY & Co. 








to Chicago 
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The CIO's International Aims 


By JAMES B. CAREY 
Secretary-Treasurer, Congress of Industrial Organizations. 
Mr. Carey Cites World Citizenship as the Great Objective of ihe 
Unions’ Foreign Policy. Holds the Workers, Rather Than the Po- 
litical Diplomats, Must Assume Our Responsibilities in International 
Relations. Traces the Steps Labor has Pursued Toward a World 


Federation of Organized Workers, 


and Toward Overall Internation- 


alism at Dumbarton Oaks and San Francisco. He Defines the Aims 
of the ClO-Sponsored World Federation of Trade Unions, With 
66 Million Workers. Urges the Necessity for a Better Understand- 
ing of the People of the Soviet, Which the CIO is Furthering 


Through Establishment of International Committees. 


For Better 


Inter-American Relations, He Advocates Extension of the Interna- 
tional Training Administration With Its Interchange of Industrial 


Trainees. 


In these days when the topic of the moment is likely to be for- 
eign relations of one sort or another, it seems appropriate to write 





about Labor’s 
Foreign Pol- 
icy which, in 
our estima- 
tion, must play 
a major role if 
we are to have 
a world at 
peace. When I 
say labor, I do 
not mean la- 
bor in the re- 
stricted sense 
as meaning 
only those 
workers who 
are enrolled 
in labor un- 
ions of one 
sort or an- 
other. I mean 
all labor, all 





James B. Carey 





human being who work with 
their hands and brains to secure 
a living from the bounty of the | 
earth. 


The fact that men and women 
join unions for their mutual de- 
fense and protection on a specific 
job does not differentiate them 
from others who work for a liv- 
ing. Their union does, however, 
give them a medium by which 
and through which they can ex- 








Mr. Carey recently returned 
from Europe and was Chairman 
of the CIO Delegation to Russia. 





press their views on all. questions 
bearing on their welfare and the 
welfare of their fellow men. The 
Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions never drafts a program in- 
tended to confer benefits on its 
members alone. Such a policy 
would be self-defeating. Our pro- 
grams are drafted for the benefit 
and welfare of people—just plain, 
common, ordinary people. 

There was a time back in the 
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and develop new business. we have special ar- 


rangements with dealers in 


allowing them to reproduc 


14 Wall 


CHICAGO 





Complete Research Facilities 


for Dealers throughout the Country 


complete Shields Researeh Service. The Shields re- 
ports give specific investment conclusions and recom- ' 
mendations, enabling security houses to answer the 
demand by investors for practical. profitable guidance. 


Other cities are open to additional dealer-subseribers. 


SHIELDS & COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
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FIRMS serve their clients 


the 34 cities shown above, 
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beginnings of history when men|in our War of the States Was the rival warships play war games 


did not need to concern them-| 
selves with what was occurring | 
outside their own limited com- | 
munities. The economy was)! 
largely self-contained on a com-| 
munity basis, and the struggle to! 
wrest a living from the earth was 
so intense that isolationism might 
possibly have had an excuse. It 
was the increased productivity of 
man in the economic sense, 
achieved mainly through the use 
of his intelligence, that widened 
the horizon. That same intelli- 
gence was used, however, in iar 
too many instances to widen the 
horizon by the application of 
force, rather than through be- 
coming acquainted with the folks 
who lived just over the old 
horizon. The result was one war 
after another, with its brutality 
and destruction. Man rejected 
the dignity of work imposed by 
nature, and chose the degrada- 
tion of being a brute—a handicap 
from which nature had endeav- 
ored to free him when she gave 
him intelligence and ability to 
reason. 

As Americans we need not be 
smug on this point. We may boast 
of our progress in recognition of 
human rights, in education, in de- 
velopment of technological pro- 
cesses, and in many other fields. 
At the same time let us not forget 
that 81 years ago this very day 
we were entering the last days of 
what had been up until that time, 
the most brutal, bloody and 





vicious struggle in the history of 
the human race. The real issue 





widening of the horizon. It was 
settied by the most stupid method. 
The bioodshed accomplished 
nothing that could not have been 
accomplished at the negotiation 
table by honest men, who as a 
matter of cold fact had not known 
one another and had not tried to 
become acquainted. Be that as it 
may, the horizon was eventually 
widened. Today it is entirely in- 
conceivable that the peoples of 
Ohio and Pennsy!vania should 
even attempt to settle a possible 
boundary dispute by resort to 
guns, pianes and bombs. 

It always strikes me with great 
significance that along the long- 
est international boundary line in 
the world —the 3,000 miles of 
imaginary line between the 
United States and Canada—there 
is neither fort nor trench nor 
artillery position. No fleets of 





with one another on the expanses 
of the Great Lakes. To what can 
this condition be attributed other 
than the fact that we know the 
Canadian people and they know 
us? The greater part of this 
knowledge has come through the 
formation of labor unions that 
make both the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations and the 
American Federation of Labor in- 
ternational labor bodies in the 
real sense. We know as well as 
we know anything that the hopes 
and aspirations of the people of 
Canada are exactly the same as 
the hopes and aspirations of the 
people in the United States. Ina 
large measure the citizen of either 
nation can be considered a citizen 
of the other, with no detriment to 
his allegiance to the form of gov- 
ernment that he himself prefers. 
(Continued on page 602) 














National Service 





Telephone—WHitehall 3-9784-5-6 

















Trading Markets 


National Service Co., common 
Huntingdon & Broad Top Mt. RR. & Coal Co., 5s, 1940 
Huntingdon & Broad Top Mt. RR. & Coal Co., preferred 
Huntingdon & Broad Top Mt. RR. & Coal Co., common 
Oklahoma Interstate Mining, common 
Red Rock Bottling Co. of Cleveland 


FRANK C. MOORE CO. 


42 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 















Co., $3 preferred 


Teletype NY 1-2628 











i 
| 
| 


“Dp. L. CLARK 


“DEVONIAN OIL 


“JOSEPH HORNE 
“JEANNETTE GLASS 


‘McKINNEY MFG. 


AMERICAN WINDOW GLASS 
“CONTINENTAL COMMERCIAL 
*DUQUESNE BREWING 

FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
“FORT PITT BREWING 

MACKINTOSH HEMPHILL 


“MOUNTAIN FUEL SUPPLY 
NATIONAL BRONZE 


NEW YORK << 
HAnover 2-2823 


| ACTIVELY TRADED 
| Western Pennsylvania Securities 


PFD. 





*Listed on the Pittsburgh Stock Exchange 


Reep, LEAR & Co. 


DIRECT PRIVATE WIRE 
> 





“NATIONAL RADIATOR 
PENNSYLVANIA INDUSTRIES 
PEOPLES PITTSBURGH TRUST | 

“PITTSBURGH BREWING Tl 

“PITTSBURGH STEEL FOUNDRY | 
H. K. PORTER 

“RENNER BREWING | 
H. H. ROBERTSON | 
ROCKWELL MFG. | 

“SAN TOY MINING | 

*U. S. GLASS 

“VANADIUM ALLOYS STEEL 
WASHINGTON STEEL 


ATiantic 0880 | 








PITTSBURGH 






































INSURANCE 


REAL ESTATE - 


MUNICIPAL - 
SECURITIES 


| MACKUBIN, LEGG & COMPANY 


Established 1899 


Members of New York Stock Exchange 
New -York Curb Exchange ( Assoc.) 


| BALTIMORE 


STOCKS 


INDUSTRIAL 


NEW YORK 
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Trading Markets 





Central Elec. & Gas 
Kropp Forge 
United Stockyards Pfd. 


C. L. Schmidt & Co. 


Established 1922 
120 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 3 
Tel. Randolph 6960 Tele. CG 271 











CARTER H. CORBREY & CO. 


Member, National Association 
of Securities Dealers 


. Wholesale Distributors 


Middle West — Pacific Coast 


For 
UNDERWRITERS 
SECONDARY MARKET 
DISTRIBUTION 


CHICAGO 3 LOS ANGELES 14 
135 La Salle St. 650 S. Spring St. 


State 6502 CG 99 ae gem 








Consolidated Gas 
Utilities Corp. 


. The Chicago Corp. 
The-Muter-Co. 


Circular on Request 


HICKS & PRICE 


Members Principal Stock Exchanges 
Chicago Board of Trade 
231 SO. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 4 
Randolph 5686—CG 972 
New York Office - 1 Wall St. 








Central Steel & Wire, Com. 
Globe Steel Tubes Co., Com. 
*Wells-Gardner & Co., Com. 


*Woodall Industries, Inc., Pfd. 


*Prospectus Available on Request. 








Paal H.Davis & Go. 


Established 1916 
Members Principal Stock Exchanges 
Chicago Board of Trade 
10 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3 


Tel. Franklin 8622 Teletype CG 405 
Indianapolis, I - Rockford, Ill. 








, Ind. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Burgess Battery Co. 


Central Coal & Coke 
Corporation 


Kropp Forge Co. 
Miller Mfg. Co. 


Puget Sound Power & 
Light Co. 


| COMSTOCK & Co. 


| CHICAGO 4 
"231 So. La Salle St. Dearborn 1501 
Teletype CG 955 





Fre. W. FAIRMANCO. 


Members 
Chicago Stock Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 


Midland Utilities 


Midland Realization 


Write For M-3— 
A study of Midland Utilities 


208 SOUTH LA SALLE ST. 
CHICAGO 4. ILLINOIS 
Telephone Randolph 4068 
Direct Private Wire to New York 
Bell System CG 537 



















| Dealer-Broker Investment 
Recommendations and Literature 


It is understood that the firms mentioned will be pleased 
to send interested parties the follorwing literature: 

















Business Booms & Depressions 
—Inecluding all wars from 1775 to 
1946—-graphic picture of American 
business and financial cycles—Se- 
curity Adjustment Corporation, 16 
Court Street, Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 





New York Bank Stocks—Com- 
parison and analysis of 19 New 
York Bank Stocks as of Dec. 31, 
1945—Laird, Bissell & Meeds, 120 
Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 





162 Common Stocks with Un- 
broken Dividend Record of 15 to 
97 years (all listed on New York 
Stock Exchange)—Copies on re- 
quest—Waldheim, Platt & Co., 308 
North 8th Street, St. Louis 1, Mo. 





Post War Beneficiary—Descrip- 
tive analysis of companies which 
should benefit from the automo- 
bile, building, and frozen food in- 
dustries—Raymond & Co., 148 
State Street, Boston 9, Mass. 





Philippine Gold Shares—Analy- 
sis of United Paracale, Masbate 
Consolidated, San Mauricio, Ben- 
guet, Balatoc, and Mindanao 
Mother Lode—F. Bleibtreu & Co., 
Inc., 79 Wall Street, New York 5, 
N. Y. 





Quarterly Canadian Review — 
Jan. 1946 Edition, including a re- 
view of current Canadian condi- 
tions and brief analyses of four 
Canadian corporations — copies 
available to banks, insurance com- 
panies and other institutions on 
request Dominion Securities 
Corporation, 40 Exchange Place, 
New York 5, N. Y. ; 


Safeway Policies—Booklet dis- 





‘cussing policies and the objectives 


of the Safeway Neighborhood 
Food Stores—Safeway Stores, In- 
corporated, Box 660, Oakland 4, 
Calif. 





Alleghany Corporation — Study 
—Vilas & Hickey, 49 Wall Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. Also available 
is a study of Baltimore and Ohio. 

Both for brokers and dealers 
only. 





American Forging and Socket— 
Cireular—De Young, Larson & 
Tornga, Grand Rapids National 
ok Building, Grand Rapids 2, 

ich. 





American Pulley Co. — Memo- 
randum — Buckley Bros., 1529 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
Also available are memoranda on 
Midland Utilities and Reda Pump 
Co. 





American Service Co.—Circular 
—Adams & Co., 231 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago 4, Ill. Also avail- 


able is a recent circular on E. & G. | 


Brooke Iron Co. 





Bowser, Inc.—special study— 


|Goodbody & Co., 115 Broadway, 
‘New York City. 


Also available is a study of 
Consol. Electric & Gas. 





A. 8. Campbell Co., Inc. — Cur- 
rent analysis—New York Hansea- 
tic Corporation, 120 Broadway, 
New York 5, N. Y. 

Also available are memoranda 
on Metal & Thermit Corporation 
and  Internationai Cellucotton 
Products Co. 





Central States Electric Corpora- 
tion—Study of interesting possi- 
bilities for capital appreciation — 
Arthur Wiesenberger & Company, 
61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 





Commonwealth & Southern Cor- 
poration —- Study of outlook for 
common stock—H. Hentz & Co., 60 
Beaver Street, New York 4, N. Y. 





Consolidated Gas Utilities and 
The Chicago Corp.—Circulars— 
Hicks & Price, 231 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago 4, IIl. 

Also available is a recent mem- 
orandum on The Muter Co. 





Dayton Malleable Iron Co.— 
Study of outlook and speculative 
possibilities for appreciation for 
this company—Ward & Co., 120 
Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. Also 
available are late memoranda on: 

Great American Industries; 
Alabama Mills, Inc.; Douglas. Shoe. 





A. De Pinna Company—Circular 
—Herrick, Waddell & Co., Inc., 55 
Liberty Street, New York 5, N. Y. 





Electromaster Inc. — Recent 
ceport — Mercier, McDowell & 
Dolphyn, Buhl Building, Detroit 
26. Mich. 

Also available a _ report 
Sheller Manufacturing Corp. 


—_— 
Farrelh-Birmingham Co.—. 


Analysis—W. J. Banigan & Co., 50 
Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 


‘on 





- Franklin County Coal—Anal- 


ysis of condition and post-war. 


prospects—F. H. Koller & Co. 
ate 111 Broadway, New York 6 
es. os 





Le Roi Cempzany — Study of 
common stock as a sound specu- 
lative purchase — First Colony 
Corpor::.tion, 70 Pine Street, New 
York 5, N. Y. 

Also available are studies of 
Bishop & Babcock, York Corru- 
gating, American Insulator. 





Mezchants Distilling Corp.—re- 
cent analysis—Faroll & Co., 208 
South La Salle Street, Chicago 4, 
Illinois. . 

Also available is an analysis of 
Standard Silica Corp. 





_ Maison Navigation Co.—Statis- 
tical report—Kaiser & Co., Russ 
Building, San Francisco 4, Calif. 





Mar Tex Realization Corp. 
Memorandum on interesting low- 
price oil speculetion—B. S. Licht- 
enstein & Co., 99 Wall Street, New 
York 5, N. Y. 





Mesta Machine Company and 
United Engineering & Foundry 












Telephone State 8711 
New York Philadelphia 





—-We Maintain Active Markets In— 
CHICAGO SO. SHORE & SO. BEND RR. Com. 
GALVIN MFG. CORP. Common 
NORTHERN STATES POWER CO. 6 & 7 Pfds. 


H. M. Byllesby and Company 


Incorporated 


135 So. La Salle Street, Chicago 3 


Teletype CG 273 


Co.—Study of interesting possibil- 
ities—Penington, Colket & Co., 70 
| Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 





Midland Utilities and Midland 
Realization—detailed study— 
write for circular M-3—Fred W. 
Fairman & Co., 208 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago 4, III. 





New England Lime Company— 
Descriptive circular—Dayton 
Haigney & Co., 75 Federal Street 
Boston 10, Mass. 





North West Utilities Co.—Analy- 
sis—Ira Haupt & Co., 111 Broad- 
way, New York 6, N. Y. 





Oregon Portland Cement—Bul- 
letin on recent developments — 
Lerner & Co., 10 Post Office 
Square, Boston 9 Mass. 





Pacific American Investors, Inc. 
—Memorandum—Kitchen & Co.. 
135 South La Salle Street, Chi- 
cago, 3, Ill. 





Pacific American Investors — 
Analysis of high leverage common 
stock—Sills, Minton & Co., Inc.. 
209 South La Salle Street, Chi- 
cago 4, Ill. 





Panama Coca Cola—cCircular on 
interesting possibilities — Hoit. 
Rose & Troster, 74 Trinity Place 
New York 6, N. Y. 





Public National Bank & Trust 
Co.—-Analysis, for dealers only— 
C. E. Unterberg & Co., 61 Broad- 
way, New York 6, N. Y. 

Also for dealers only are anal- 
yses of National Radiator Co. and 
Republic Pictures. 





Randall Company (B) — De- 
seriptive circular—Hardy & Hardy 
11 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 

Also available are circulars on 
Gulf Atlantic Transport Co. and 
Sports Products. 





Schenley Distillers Corporatio: 
—Brochure of articles they have 
been running in the Chronicle— 
write to Mark Merit, in care o 
Schenley Distillers Corporation 
7 Avenue, New York 1} 





Sports Products, Inc. — Memo- 
randum —Cruttenden & Co., 209 
South La Salle Street, Chicago 4, 
Ill. 





Sunshine Consolidated Inc.— 
Memorandum for brokers and 
dealers—W. T. Bonn & Co., 120 
Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 





Thatcher Manufacturing Co, — 
Special memorandum—Roberts & 
Company, 61 Broadway, New 
York 6, N. Y. 

U. S. Sugar—cCircular— J. F. 
Reilly & Co., 40 Exchange Place, 
New York 5, N. Y. 








Upson Company — Descriptive 
circular—Seligman, Lubetkin & 
Co., 41 Broad Street, New York 4 
New York. 

Also detailed circulars on Fash- 
ion Park, Shatterproof Glass, Well- 
man Engineering Co.; Kendall Co. 





Victor Equipment Company— 
Special memorandum — Walston, 
Hoffman & Goodwin. 265 Mont- 
gomery Street, San Francisco 4, 
Calif. 





Washburn, Thompson 
Resume at Lamson — 


CHICAGO, I1l.—Lamson Broth- 
ers & Co., 141 West Jackson Blivd., 
members of the New York and 
Chicago Stock Exchanges, an- 
nounces that W. M. Washburn and 
E. F. Thompson, Jr., have been 
released from active duty in the 
U. S. Navy and have resumed 
their duties as general partners. 
Lieut. Cdr. Washburn was 3% 
years in the Navy. Lt. Thompson 
served 24% years in the aviation 








Pittsburgh Minneapolis 





branch of the Navy. 





Wiggins New Asst. V.P. 


‘Of Bankers Trust Co. . 


Paul Russel Wiggins has been 
elected Assistant Vice President of 
Bankers Trust Company of New 
York where he will specialize in 























Paul 


R. Wiggins 


Accounts’ Receivable financing. 
Mr. Wiggins was Vice President, 
Secretary and Director, of the 
Commercial Credit Corporation of 
New York where he was associat- 
ed for 1& years. 


rm 
- 
Chicago Personnels 
(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
BLOOMINGTON, ILL.—Finley 
Myron Crandall, after completing 
military service, has become con- 
nected with C.E. Bohlander & Co., 
American State Bank Building. 





(Special to THe FIrNancrat CHRONICLE) 


CHICAGO, ILL. — Edward J. 
Schell has joined the staff of A. C. 
Allyn & Co., Inc., 100 West Mon- 
roe Street, after serving in the 
armed forces. 


—_— .--——— 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL Curonictr) 

CHICAGO, ILL. — William R. 
Johnston, Jr. has rejoined Central 
Republic Co., 209 South La Salle 
Street, after serving in the U. S. 
Army. 





(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


CHICAGO, ILL. — James A. 
Woodburn has become associated 
with Dempsey & Company, 135 
South La Salle Street. He was 
formerly with Sills, Minton & Co. 
and Bond & Goodwin Inc. 





(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

CHICAGO, ILL.—Roy B. Sun- 
deli has become affiliated with 
Hicks & Price, 231 South La Salle 
Street. He was previously with 
Goodbody & Co. in their trading 
department. 





(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


CHICAGO, ILL. — Harry Rei- 
blein has been added to the staff 
of Link, German & Co., Inc., 208 
South La Salle Street, after ser- 
vice in the U. S. Army. 





(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

CHICAGO, ILL.—Earl C. Peter- 
sen has rejoined Rawson Lizars & 
Co., 135 South La Salle Street. 


J. Tracy Alexander 
Joins Hirsch & Go. 


CHICAGO, Ill.—J. Tracy Alex- 
ander, well-known on LaSalle St. 
for the past 25 years, has become 
associated with Hirsch & Co., 
where he will supervise the firm’s 
investment department, Louis J. 





Stirling, resident manager, an- 
nounced. During the war. Mr. 
Alexander left the investment 


field to accept a position with the 
War Production Board in Chicago. 
In the past he has been associated 
with a number of the larger in- 
vestment and brokerage . houses 


here. Hirsch & Co., members of 
the New York Stock Exchange 
and other principal exchanges, 
have just moved their offices to 
new and larger quarters in the 
Field Building. 
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Capital and Labor Representatives 
Debate Full Employment 


Philip Cortney at the New School Terms Wage Rises Disastrous. 
Instead He Proposes Labor Participation in Corporate Profits. Sol- 
omon Barkin, of the CIO, Declares That Higher Wages and Stable 
Prices Are Necessary for Stimulating Consumption. 

Representatives of capital and of labor both agreed as to the de- 





sirability of a full employment bill, but disagreed over the issue of 
® . 











Solomon Barkin 


Philip Cortney 


further wage increases at a de- 
bate on Full Employment which 
took place at the New School for 
Social Reséarch on Jan. 24. | 
Speakers at this discussion, 
which was part of a series “Where 
to Go: Governmental Policy in the 
Post War Period,” of which 
Thomas K. Finletter and Beryl 
Harold Levy are chairmen, were 
Philip Cortney, economist and 
treasurer of Coty, Inc. and Solo- 
mon Barkin, director of research, 
Textile Workers Union of Ameri- 
ca, CIO, ; 
Mr. Cortney, who declared him- 
self in favor of a full employment 


bill in order “to cut the grass 
from under the feet of the dema- 
gogues and trouble makers. 


argued for amendments for the 
measure in order to safeguard the 
free enterprise system. It is im- 
portant, he said, to prohibit the 
institution of exchange control, 
nor should the bill be interpreted 
as the duty of the government to 
provide jobs “for the simple rea- 
son that in a free society the gov- 
ernment will not be able to pro- 
vide jobs all the time and under 
all conditions.” 

Warning against policies “which 
will lead us inexorably to a new 
disaster,” Mr. Cortney branded as 
“simply absurd” any talk right 
now of higher wages, particularly 
in the priviledged industries like 
the automobile and _ building 
trades. Such increases, he said, 
are not warranted and may not be 
warranted for a long time to come. 
Our supreme need, he pointed out, 
is a balanced economy. “Too high 
wages may hamper the expansion 
of markets and employment on 
account of the increase in prices”’. 

Mr. Cortney advocated the par- 
ticipation of labor in corporation 
profits and payment in the¢orm of 
a dividend distributed parri-passu 
with a dividend distributed to 
stockholders. He further recom- 
mended that the government in- 
stitute an objective and scientific 


study of the causes of the 1929 de- 
pression, and of all the economic 
developments between the two 
world wars. 

Arguing for wage increases and 


price reductions, Mr. Barkin 
stated that failure to establish full 
employment, “spells the disillu- 
sionment and cynicism which 
breed fascism and ultimate devas- 
tation.” Full employment, he 
claimed, means “a balance be- 
tween the income we produce and 
the income we spend on consump- 
tion and on capital developments 
... The continued large scale use 
of our national income for capital 
expenditures cannot be a satisfac- 
tory program for our society, 
which believes in making our 
economy serve the people.” This 
means “definitely raising labor’ 
proportion of the national income 
and a continued rise in wages in 
excess of the past rate.” 

The achievement of an economic 
balance through wage increases 
which is essential to the realiza- 
tion of full employment, demands 
that employers do not raise prices 
to meet wage increases, Mr. Bar- 


kin- continued. The full savings 
in the rise of man-hour productiv- 
ity and in the cost of doing busi- 
ness occurring from year to year 
must be passed on to labor, he 
added, recommending that a new 
national price control agency suc- 
ceed the OPA. 

“We cannot expect the govern- 
ment to perform the full task of 
income stabilization,’ Mr. Barkin 
said in conclusion. “Any full em- 
ployment program which depends 
primarily on fiscal powers, -on 
compensatory programs, on gov- 
ernmental enterprises is asking 
the government to perform a task 
which it is not prepared to per- 
form in our society.” 





- 


Edward Golden Joins Staf 
of Hallgarten in Chicago 


(Special to THe FInaNnciaL CHRONICLE) 

CHICAGO, ILL.—Edward A. 
Golden has become associated 
with Hallgarten & Co., 231 South 
La Salle Street. He was formerly 
an officer of Ames, Emerich & 
Co., Ine. 


Everell Swanson With 
Merrill Lynch Firm 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

DETROIT, MICH.— Everett C. 
Swanson has become associated 
with Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Beane, Buhl Buildin. He has 
recently been with the W. P. B. in 
Detroit and Washington. Prior 














thereto he was an officer of Amer- 
ican Industries Corporation. 











NSTA Notes 








nounced the followin 
General Chairman: Thom 


Vice Chairman: 
5900). 


Dinner Reservations: Thomas 
Stroud & Co., (Pennypacker 


Guest Tickets are $7.50. 


Minneapolis. 


INVESTMENT TRADERS ASSOCIATION OF PHILADELPHIA 
The Investment Traders Association of Philadelphia has an- 


g Officials for its Mid-Winter Di 
Feb. 21 at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel:, SS 


: as J. Love, Geor E. : 
(Rittenhouse 0308 or Hanover 2-4552). ge E. Snyder & Co., 


Charles J. Brennan, Blyth & Co., (Pennypacker 


Room Reservations: Newt Parkes. E H. Roll 
(Pennypacker 0100 or Digby 4-7818): - . ollins Sons & Co., 


(Rittenhouse 4488 or Whitehall 3-7253). 


7330 or Rector 2-6528); Bill McDonald, 
Paul & Co., (Pennypacker 1600 or Hanover 2-1266); Joseph Mac- 
Namee, Hopper Soliday & Co., (Pennypacker 4075): Steve Massey, 
Battles & Co., (Pennypacker 9500 or Rector 2-7400). 


TWIN CITY BOND TRADERS CLUB ‘ 

The President of the Twin City Bond Traders’ Club, William J. 
Lau of Frank & Belden, Minneapolis, announces that the organiza- 
, tion’s winter party will be held at the Covered Wagon, Minneapolis, 
Wednesday afternoon and evening, Feb. 27, 1946. Arrangements are 
‘in charge of the Entertainment Committee consisting of: 

E. Byron Kairies—Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 


George V. Jackish—Harris, Upham & Co., Minneapolis. 
Robert M. Rice—R. M. Rice & Co.. Minneapolis. 
Out of town dealers are cordially invited to attend. 








Jack Weller, Buckley Bros., 


F. O’Rourke and Frank McKee, 


Edward Enright With 
Dunne & Go. Staff 


Dunne & Co., 25 Broad St., New 


York City, announce that Edward 
J. Enright is now associated wi 

their trading department. In the 
past Mr. Enright was with M. S- 
Wien & Co. : 


Wendler and Jossem 
With Mitchell & Go. 


Announcement has been made 


that Everett F. Wendler and Jack 
A. Jossem, recently released from 
active duty with the armed forces, 
have joined Mitchell & Co., :.20 
Broadway, New York City, im 
their trading department. 








vantages is 
hastening the 
ind ustrializa- 
tion of the 
strategic “cor- 
ner” of the 
Southwest 
formed -by - 
Missouri, 
Kansas, Okla- 
homa, and 
Texas. These 
four states are 
rich in the 
raw materials 
of the new in- 
dustrial age, 
particularly 
hydro - elec- 
tric power, 
petroleum, 
and light met- 
als. Close to domestic markets, 
the regicn is also the hub of world 
trade routes. While decentraliza- 
tion is drawing industry South- 
westward, urbanization, speeded 
by war, is broadening the South- 
western home market. 

The economic coming-of-age of 
the Southwest offers stimulating 
opportunities to business. The 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas RR., which 
has grown up with the Southwest 
for 75 years, has prepared this sur- 
vey of the advantages business 
may find in the new Southwest. 
Raymond J. Morfa is Chairman of 
M-K-T Board. 


Johnson Opens Office 
LAKEWOOD, OHIO—Claude 
U. Johnson is engaging in an in- 
vestment business from offices at 
14526 Detroit Avenue. 





Raymond J. Morfa 





Industrial Southwest Survey Issued by M-K-T RR. 


The Missouri-Kansas-Texas RR. has issued a ve informative 
and illustrated survey entitled, “‘The Industrial sinithchanb<ct aie of 
Opportunity.” The booklet states that an unusual combination of ad- 

> 





First Boston Corp. 
Group Offers Taylor 
Instrument Co. Common 














The First Boston Corporation 
heads an investment banking 
group which is offering to the 
public today, 21,170 shares of 
Taylor Instrument Companies (of 
Rochester, N. Y.,) common stock. 
The stock is priced at $30.00 per 
share. 

The shares being offered consist 
of treasury stock reacquired by 
the company over a period of 
years, and the purpose of the sale, 
according to the prospectus, is to 
increase working capital and es- 
tablish a broader market for the 
stock “for the future benefit of 
the company and its stock- 
holders.” 

The prospectus also states that 
it is the intention of the directors 
to declare a dividend, payable on 
or about April 1, 1946, of 25 cents 
per share on the present common 
stock. This would be equivalent 
to $1.25 per share on the former 
$100 par value capital stock which 
was recently split up on a five 
for one basis. Regular quarterly 
dividends at the rate of $1 per 
share (and several extra divi- 
dends) were paid on the old com- 
mon stock since Aug. 1935. 


Associated with The First Bos- 
ton Corporation in the offering 
are: George D. B. Bonbright & 
Co.; Little & Hopkins, Inc. and 
Sage, Rutty & Co., Inc. 











135 SOUTH LA 


Telephone: Dearborn 6161 








*KAISER-FRAZER } 
“UNION ASBESTOS & RUBBER 
*LOS ANGELES TRANSIT LINES 

GRO-CORD RUBBER 


*Prospectus available upon request 


DOYLE, O'CONNOR & CO. 


TINCORPORATED 


CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


SALLE STREET 








Teletype: CG 1200 








Koehring Co. 
Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co. 
Central Paper Co., Com. 


Compo Shee Mach. Co. 


225 EAST MADdON ST. 


CONTINUOUS INTEREST IN: 
THE SECURITIES OF 


Cons. Water Pwr. and Paper Co. 
Wisconsin Power and Light Co. 


LOBW it & CO. 


Members Chicago Stock Exchange 


PHONES—Daly 5392 Chicago: State 0933 


Standard Silica Co. 
National Tool Co. 
Northern Paper Mills Co. 
Froedtert Grain & Malt. Co. 
Hamilton Mfg. Co.. 


James Manufacturing Ce. 


“A NON-CALLABLE MARGIN 
ACCOUNT—” 


Pacific - American 
Investors, Inc. 


Memorandum on Request 


KITCHEN & CO. 
135 South La Salle Street 
Chicago 3, Hil. 

Tel. STAte 4950 Tele. CG 573 





Active Trading Markets 


* American Service Co. 


Preferred, Class A and Common 


R. Hoe & Co., Inc. 


Common 


*E. & G. Brooke Iron Co. 


Common 


National Terminals 
Corporation 


Common and Preferred 
*Recent circular on request 


ADAMS % CO. 


231 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
TELETYPE CG 361 PHONE STATE 0101 
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FINANCIAL 
ADVERTISING 


In All Its Branches 
Plans Prepared—Conference Invited 


Albert Frank - Guenther Law 


Incorporated 
131 Cedar Street New York 6, N.Y. 
Telephone COrtlandt 7-5060 
Boston Chicago Philadelphia San Francisco 
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Macfadden Publications | 
Gisholt Machine 


All Wisconsin Issues | 














HOLLEY, DAYTON & GERNON 


Member—Chicago Stock Exchange 
105 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
CG 262 Central 0780 
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Madison - 
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Real Estate Securities 








|:M. M. Freeman Elects; | 


Expands Activities 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Ernest 
M. Brown has been elected Presi- 


New York Financial District Bond issues are finally coming into| dent and Treasurer, and Albert 


their own. 


urged their purchase are as follows: 
1-30-45 3-6-44® | 


Harriman Building. 7842 34 
50 Breadway -__---- 25 
61 Broadway ---_-_---*130 2912 
Trinity Building____ 109%4 38 
165 Broadway ------ 79 404 
‘Broadway Barclay.. 47 2915 
Wall & Beaver_-_-__ , 4312 





*New $500 bond (bond was cut 
in half in reorganization). ere 

The writer believes there is still 
more profit in these bonds despite 
the possibility of vacant space in 


the buildings, when the Govern- 
ment vacates their present leases. 


Demand for space in this section 
is at its peak. It might be advisa- 
ble however to take some profits 
in Hotel Securities. Rising operat- 
ing costs with pegged rentals must 
be considered. Replacements are 
mecessary in many of these ‘hotels 
which should cut into future earn- 
ings. 

Prices of Hotel Bonds recom- 
mended in this column March 6, 








REAL ESTATE 
SECURITIES 


© Primary Markets in: 





_ Hotel St. George, 4’s 
165 Broadway, 4’2’s 


870 - 7th Ave. 4'*’s 
(Park Central Hotel) 


Savoy Plaza 3-6’s, 56 
Beacon Hotel, 4’s 


* 


SHASKAN & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 


40 EXCHANGE PL.,N.Y. Digby 4-4950 
Bell Teletype NY [-953 


* * 








1944, cémpared with current prices | 
are as follows: | 
1-30-45 3-6-44 


OR oe ndcs ss Hee 2234 
Gov. Clinton_------ 91 5514 | 
Mayfair House--_--- 72% 43 | 
Park Central_-_--_-__-_ 10012 5214 | 
Savoy Plaza_-_._-_-_-- 91 14 | 
Sherry Netherland. 80 42 
St. George.___---_-- 86 60 | 


Situation. 


There Is Now Throughout the Wor 
ucts That Far Exceeds Anything 


Problem, and Urges Exporters to 


Trade. 


period 
through which 
we are passing 
is still very 





decidedly a 
transition pe- 
riod, present- 
ing the United 
States and the 
other great 
trading na- 
tions of the 
world with an 
opportunity to 
agree upon 
and adopt 
principles of 
trade that 
will form a 
sound basis 
for world 
commercial 
growth and rising standards of 


living. This post-war opportunity 
to set favorable policies is neces- 
sarily temporary ‘and must be 
taken advantage of while the 
world is readjusting itself to the 





Wiliam S. Swingle 


of Commerce and Other Agencies for Aid and Information. 
Loan to Great Britain and Other Economic Loans, Such as Fur- 
nished by Export-Import Bank, as a Means of Expanding Foreign 


tional situation is one of great “7 


' 


Current prices compared to March of 1944 when we/H. Fenstermacher has become Se- 


cretary of M. M. Freeman & Co., 
262 South Fifteenth St. 

The activities of the firm have 
now been expanded to include 
general corporate securities under 
the management of Ernest M. 
Brown and a trading department 
under the direcction of Albert H. 
Fenstermacher. Since its founding 
in 1899, the firm has confined its 
activities to municipal financing. 


What Postwar Foreign 
Trade Might Mean To Us 


By WILLIAM S. SWINGLE* 


Foreign Trade Specialist, After Enumerating the Abnormal Condi- 
tions of Foreign Trade During War Period, Analyzes the Present 
Points Out, as Handicaps, Existing Tariff Barriers and 
Shortage of Dollars Abroad to Pay for Our Exports, but Holds That 


ld, a Demand for American Prod- 
Previously Experienced. Warns 


That Each Customer in Each Foreign Market Is an Individual 


Use Facilities of the Department 
Favors 


These are crucial days in foreign trade, as the current interna- 


itical and economic fluidity. The 





changes caused by the war. For- 
tunately, much is being done to 


| take advantage of it. 
To get a perspective on the 
{situation developing today as a 


\direct outgrowth of the war, it 
|will perhaps be helpful to de- 





*An address by Mr. Swingle 
' before the New York Chapter of 
|the National Association of Cost 
| Accountants, New York City, Jan. 
28, 1946. 
(Continued on page 551) 


: Henry Miller Jones Now 
With Newburger, Loeb 


Henry Miller Jones, formerly 
with Ira Haupt & Company, is as- 
sociated with Newburger, Loeb & 
Co., 40 Wall Street, New. York 
City, members of the New York 
Stock Exchange. He will special- 
ize in short term securities, called 
bonds and preferred stock. 











TITLE COMPANY 
CERTIFICATES 


BOUGHT - SOLD - QUOTED 


Complete Statistical Information 











L. J. GOLDWATER & CO. 


Members New York Security Dealers Assn. 
39 Broadway 

New York 6, N. Y. 

‘HAnover 2-8970 Teletype NY 1-1203 





Seligman, 


Members New York Sec 
41 Broad Street, New York 





SPECIALISTS 


in 


Real Estate Securities 


ne i 


Lubetkin & Co. 


Incorporated 





1929 


urity Dealers Association 


4 HAnover 2-2100 











I}l-Considered Legislation. 


and Labor. 


ence and experimentation. 


A. F. of L. Wants No | 
Fluctuating Wage Policy 


By WILLIAM GREEN* 
President, American Federation of Labor 


Leading Labor Spokesman Castigates Those Who Maintain That 
Wages Shall Be Based Upon Fluctuations and Uncertainties and 
That Wages Should Go Up or Down as the Business Barometer 
Goes Up or Down. Says AFL Follows Philosophy That Wages 
Should Maintain Worker Under American Living Standards and 
Not Be Gauged by Prices or Profits or Losses. 
Under Present Conditions and Warns Against Enactment of Hasty, 
Points Out That There Are Less Than 
One-Tenth of One Per Cent of AFL Members on Strike and Urges 
Voluntary Arbitration in Labor Disputes as Better Than “Fact 
Finding” or Any Other Kind of Legislation. Advocates Free Enter- 
prise System and Better Understanding Between Management 


* 


Urges Patience 


The American Federation of Labor was evolved out of experi- 
Early, in the beginning, our forefathers 





expounded an 
economic 
‘Dp hilosophy 
that has 
proven so\wnd 
ever since 
and upon the 
foundation 
then estab- 
lished we 
have reared a 
su per-struc- 
ture that is 
enduring. 
First of all, 
one significant 
feature of 
that economic 
philosophy 
was in rela- 
tion to our 
wage policy. 
We steadfastly maintained, from 
the beginning, that wages, the 
wage structure, could not and 





William Green 





should not rest, in a democracy 
such as ours, upon any flimsy, un- 








CHICAGO, ILL. Brigadier 
General Henry C. Evans, Artillery 
Commander of the Seventy-sixth 
Division, and a partner of Stein 
Bros. & Boyce of Baltimore, ad- 
dressed a luncheon meeting of the 
Bond Club of Chicago on the sub- 
ject “With Patton in Germany.” 

He served in World War I in 
the American Field Service and 
the U. S. Field Artillery, returs- 
ing to business at the close of 
that war as a Captain. 

In Feb., 1941, he returned to 
service again as a Colonel of the 
29th Division’s 110th Field Artil- 
lery. In Nov., 1942, he joined the 
76th Division at Fort Meade with 
his present rank of brigadier ge- 
neral. He went overseas with the 
division and served in England, 
France, Luxembourg and Ger- 
many, leading the 76th Division 
Artillery in the Ardennes, Rhine- 
land and central Germany cam- 
paigns. In World War I he was 
awarded the Distinguished Service 
Cross; Silver Star Medal; Army 
of Occupation in Germany Medal; 
Victory Medal (5 Battle Stars); 
French Fourragere; American 
Ambulance Field Service Medal 
and the French Victory Medal. 

In World War II, he was award- 
ed the Legion of Merit; Bronze 
Star Medal; Oak Leaf Cluster; 


Brig. Gen. Evans Addresses Bond Club 


certain basis but it must be es- 
tablished upon a solid and endur- 
ing foundation. We maintainéd 
that. American workers were en- 
titled to a wage that would pro- 
vide an income for them and their 
families commensurate with the 
requirements of American citi- 
zenship; that the wage in America 
must be an American wage. We 
contended that it mattered not 
whether the barometer of eco- 
nomics ascended high or became 
low, that that wage standard 
should be maintained in order to 
maintain the American working 
man’s family upon an American 
basis. It was not a matter of 
profits or loss. The wage struc- 
“Part of address of Mr. Green at 
the luncheon meeting held under 
the auspices of the Chicago Fed- 
eration of Labor, Chicago, I)., 
Jan. 8. 1946. 
(Continued on page 598) 


American Defense Ribbon: Amer- 
ican Theatre Ribbon; European 
Theatre Ribbon (3 Battle Stars): 
the Victory Ribbon and the Rus- 
sian Guards Medal. 

He is a former President of the 
Baltimore Stock Exchange. 


Los Angeles Exchange 
Sells Last Seat Owned 
By lis Treasury 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—The 
acquisition by Phelps Witter of 
Dean Witter & Co., of member- 
ship in the Los Angeles Stock Ex- 
change, completes the transfer of 
the last four memberships held by 
the Exchange in its treasury. 

The other three were acquired 
by Charles L. Holton of Holton, 
Hull & Co.; Frederick R. Tuerk 
of Cruftenden & Co.; and John 
E. Wheeler, who is associated with 
Turner-Poindexter & Co. All four 
transfers have been completed 
since the first of the year. The 
consideration in each case was 


$10,000, an increase of $2,500 
over the last preceding sale. With 
treasury memberships no longer 
available to prospective members, 
the market is currently quoted 





$10,000 bid, offered at $20,000. 





Trading Markets Maintained: 
Broadway Barclay 2/56 
Broadway Motors 4-6/48 

165 Broadway 414/58 

Savoy Plaza 3-6/50 

_ Westinghouse Bldg. 4/48 





N 


J. S. Strauss & Co. 


155 Montgomery St., San Francisco 4 
“Tele. SF 61 4 62 EXbrook 1285 


ee 


TRADING MARKETS IN 





Broadway Barclay 2s 1956 
Commodore Hotel, Inc. 
Fuller Bldg. 24s, 1949 W. S. 
Gov. Clinton 2s 1952 W. S. 
Grant Bidg. 214s, 1949 W.S. 
Hetel Lexington Units 
Hotel St. George 4s 1950 
Mayflower Hotel Corp. Stock 


150 Broadway 
Tel. BArclay 7-23606 














AMOTT, BAKER & CoO. 


Incerporated 


| N. ¥, Majestic 4s 1956 W. S. 

| Roosevelt Hotel 5s 1964 

| Roosevelt Hotel Common 
Savoy Plaza 3s 1956 W. S. 

| Sherneth Corp. 534s, W. S. 

| 40 Wall St. 5s 1966 W. 8S. 

| 165 Broadway 4%s 1958 

| 870 7th Ave. 4%s 1957 W. S. 


New York 7, N. ¥. 
Teletype NY 1-588 
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Universal Pictures Reports New Profits Peak— 
Net Equals $4.86 a Share—Expansion Projected 


Net profits of Universal Pictures Co., Inc., in the fiscal year ended 
Nov. 3, 1945, aggregated $3,910,928 the largest in the history of the 
company, according to the annual report to stockholders released 
Jan. 29 by J. Cheever Cowdin, Chairman of the Board, and N. J. 
Blumberg, President. This was after provision for Federal income 
and excess profits taxes of $5,981,000 and compared with net profits 
of $3,412,701® 
in the pre-| with $24,375,518 in the preceding 
vious: fiscal) year, while inventories at the end 
y ear. Net) of the fiscal year stood at $19,112,- 
profits were| 041 compared with $19,487,592 at 
equivalent to/|the end of the previous fiseal year. 
$4.86 pershare | Total dividend payments, at the 
on the 804,219 | annual rate of $2 r share, 
shares out-| amounted to $1,519,842 for the fis- 
standing at the | cal year. 


end of the fis- | Expansion Plans Disclosed 


cal year, com- | 
pared with; World-wide expansion plans 
$5.15 per share | were disclosed in the report. The 
On 662,592) expansion plans involve the for- 
shares out-| mation of a new major American 
standing atthe | producing company and a new 
end of the pre- | world-wide motion picture dis- 
vious fiscal) tributing company, a program of 
year. modernization and improvement 
Rentals and | for its Universal City studio, a 
sales of Uni-| modernization program for its 
versal pictures and other operat- | film exchanges, and the enlarging 
ing income totaled $51,049,428 | of its organization to meet the 
compared with the all-time peak | needs of its increasing business 
oe $01,551,504 in the previous year. | and plans for the future. 
‘oreign revenues established a Universal is acquiring a half in- 
new all-time high of $22,341,928, | terest in interuntingal Pictures 
an increase of $3,166,945 over the | Corp., a new major producing 
eviews fiscal year. company that is being orgahized 
Pointing out that the company | in association with the Leo Spitz- 
was in the strongest financial con- | William Goetz interests of Cali- 
dition in its history, the report | fornia, the report disclosed. The 
Stated that net working capital|new company will acquire the 
has increased to a new record high | story and production assets of In- 
of $23,050,555 from $18,798,587 at | ternational Pictures, Inc., the pres- 
the end of the previous fiscal year. | ent. Spitz-Goetz producing com- 
Current and working  assets| pany, which in its first two years 
amounted to $28,212,871 and cur-|of operation produced a number of 
rent liabilities’ were $5,182,316.| outstanding hits. International 
The ratio of current and working | will establish its headquarters at 
assets to current liabilities was | the Universal studio in California, 
$5.44 to $1 compared with $2.84 to| where Universal will make avail- 
$l a year ago. able production facilities “on a 
Total taxes aggregated $7,568,-| rental basis. It plans to produce 
110 for the year, equivalent to|a minimum of eight top feature 
$941 ver 100 shares of stock and'to Productions annually through a 
33 cents out of every dollar paid | new Anglo-American distributing 
out in wages and, salaries. Amort- | Organization of which it will be 
izaiion of film costs. reyalties, etc. | Part owner. 
amounted to $24,881,827 compared Coincident with the formation 





J. Cheever Cowdin 
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INVESTMENT BANKERS 


Members New York Stock Exchange and 
Other Leading Exchanges 


) UNDERWRITERS AND DISTRIBUTORS OF 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


' BROKERS OF BONDS, STOCKS, COMMODITIES 
Private Wires e Home Office: Atlanta « Phone LD-159 























INQUIRIES INVITED 


ALL ISSUES 
HAWAIIAN SECURITIES 


KAISER & Co. 


MEMBERS 
MEW YORK STOCK FE CHANGE ° 
MEW YORK CURB E)CH NGE 

29 PINE STREET AN FRANCISCO STOCK EXCHANGE 


NEW YORK 5 


1500 RUSS BUILDING 
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| of International Pictures. a new es - ee 


| 








THE COMMERCIAL & FINANCIAL CHRONICLE 


oe 





world-wide distributing organiza-. 
tion is being formed to be known 
as United World Pictures Co.. Ine. 
This new company is to be jointly 
owned by International Pictures | J, — 


Broker-Dealer Personnel Items 











and the J. Arthur Rank interests | 
of Great Britain. (Special to Tue FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
Universal Pictures plans to un-|. ATLANTA, GA.—Louis F, Bunte 
dertake over the next few years a | has become associated with Wyatt, 
program of improvement, mod- | Neal & Waggoner, First National 
ernization and expansion of its | Bank Building. He was previously 
plant at Universal City. Work | im the U. S. Navy. 
will be started just as soon as| 
manpower, material and equip- | (Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
ment become available. | AUGUSTA, GA.—W. H. Zim- 
To provide the necessary funds|merman has become _ connected 
to carry out the company’s new | With Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fen- 
undertakings as well as for the| ner & Beane, 725 Broad Street. 
company’s modernization-expan- | Prior to serving in the U. S. Army 
sion program, the management 
proposes to increase the capital | & Co. 
funds of the company through the | 
public sale of $6,000,000 of pre-| (Special to Tue FrNancta, CHRonicie) 
ferred stock. A special meeting | CLEVELAND, OHIO—Frederick 
of stockholders will be called for| F. Leustig is with Bache & Co., 
Feb. 18 to authorize the proposed | National City Bank Building. For 
public financing. | the past four years he has been 


|in the armed services. 
Peltason, Tenenbaum (Specia] to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
+ s | CLEVELAND, OHIO — Lorette 
To Admit Friedman /C. Dore has joined the staff of 


ST. LOUIS, MO. — Peltason,| TH¢ First Cleveland Corp., Ne- 
Tenenbaum Co., Landreth Build-| tonal City Bank Building. She 


ing, announce that as of Feb., ist,| W@5 Previously with Stranahan, 
David S. Friedman will be admit_| Harris & Co. and Ledogar-Horner 


ted to general partnership in the | 




















firm. (Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
Sta ce ee Ss a 
| DAYTON, OHIO—Richard C. 
Now Chas. S. Hale Co. | Davids and Maurice A. Guttman 
Announcement is made of a are with Slayton & Co., Inc. 
change in the firm name of) 





Charles S. Hirsch, Jr. & Co., of | (Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
Charles S. Hale & Co., members| DETROIT, MICH.—Frank A. 
New York Stock Exchange. Of-| Lyon, Jr., is with Carr and Co., 
fices of the firm will be removed | Penobscot Building. 

to 62 William St., New York City. - 
Partners are Charles S. Hale, for- | (Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
merly Charles S. Hirsch, Jr.; Mil-| DETROIT, MICH.—George B. 
dred P. Arnold, and Carmen de| Kosmowski has been added to the 
M. Hale, formerly Carmen de M.| staff -of Mercier, McDowell & 
Hirsch. Dolphyn, Buhl Building. 








he was with Johnson, Lane, Space 





(Special to Tur FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


DEROIT, MICH.—Samuel Gluck, 
previously with Bache & Co., has 
become affiliated with Stoetzer, 
Faulkner & Co., Penobscot Bldg. 





(Special to Tue FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


DETROIT, MICH.— Roland A. 
Meier is now with A. H. Vogel & 
Co., Penobscot Building. He was 
with Smith, Hague & Co. in the 
past. 





(Special to THe FrnanctaL CHRONICLE) 


HARTFORD, CONN. — Herbert 
R. Swift is with R. L. Day & Ce., 
49 Pearl Street. In the past he 
was with Spencer Trask & Co. .. 





(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
HARTFORD, CONN.—Harold E. 


-|Faust has rejoined the staff of 


Equitable Securities Corp., 50 
Lewis Street, after serving in the 
U.S. Navy. 





(Special to THe FINaNciAL CHRONICLE) 


HICKORY, N. C.—Albert H. 
Field is representing Scott, Horner 
& Mason, Inc., of Lynchburg, Va., 
from offices in the Harris Arcade 
Building. 





(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


MIAMI BEACH, FLA.—Louis H, 
Tea has been added to the staff 


of Daniel F. Rice and Company, 
b 


Roney Plaza Hotel. 


7 





(Special to THe FrNanciaAL CHRONICLE) 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. — Clif- 
ford W. Thul has become con- 
nected with Keenan & Clarey, 
Inc., National Building. He was 
formerly in the U.S. Navy. 

(Continued on page 531) 
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| Railroad Securities 











potent consideration in 
‘the excess profits tax. 










































entirely offset by tax savings. 
mew offerings, exclusive of equip- 
ments, will fall below the record 
level of last year but it now bids 
fair to compare very favorably 
with that of any other peried in 
recent history. 

Already two new offerings have 
been announced for early Febru- 
ary. Union Pacific is to replace 
its two series of Debenture 3%s 
with a 2%% coupon. Southern 
Pacific is going to replace the 
$50,000,000 of 1st 334s, 1986 with 
maturity unchanged and the new 
coupon rate to be set by the suc- 
cessful bidder. Great Northern is 
expected to request bids in the 
near future for some $65,000,000 
General Mortgage bonds to refund 





Republic Pictures 
Corporation 


1. Common & Preferred 








Chicago Railways 


Cons. “A” 5s, 1927 


én 


Timm Aircraft 


Ernst&Co. 


ME 
New York Stock Exchange and other 
Security and Commodity Exchs. 


120 Broadway, New York5,N.Y. 
231 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Ill. 


inui ure on interest rates is proving a more 
ok ponmaaretion Tn satiroed financing than is the elimination of 
It had been pretty generally expected that the 
pace of railroad refunding would slacken sharply in 1946 when 
premiums on bonds called for redemption would no longer be almost 
It still appears that the volume of 
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Specialists in 
RAILROAD 
| SECURITIES 


Selected Situations at all Times 













BUSi22int & G 
), I, Nel ¢ €o 
GUARANTEED | RAILROAD STOCKS-BONDS 
INCORPORATED 
25 Broad Street New York 4, N. ¥. 


Telephone BOwling Green 9-6499 
Teletype NY 1-1063 
























Tennessee 
Central 
Railway 
Common Stock 


Adams & Peck 


| 63 Wall Street, New York 5 
BOwling Green 9-8120 Tele. N¥ 1-724 
Boston Philadelphia Hartford 











$30,000,000 of 35ss, 1970 and $35,- 
000,000 of 342s, 1980. 

Southern Pacific does not con- 
template any reduction in debt in 
the refunding and there will be 
only a nominal cut in the Union 
Pacific Debentures outstanding. 
Details are not yet available but 
it is generally expected that Great 
Northern too will do little, if any, 
debt reducing in the pending op- 
eration. The Southern Pacific 
bonds to be called have been out- 
standing less than five months and 
the Great Northern less than a 
year and a half. The Southern 
Pacific offering in particular is a 
very pertinant commentary on the 
vast improvement in market senti- 
ment towards rail bonds below top 
quality since last summer and fall 
when many of the new rail offer- 
ings were, to say the least, meet- 
ing a rather apathetic reception. 

Now that a new pattern has 
been set, holders of railroad bonds 
are recombing their lists carefully 
to try and determine which other 
of their relatively recent acquisi- 
tions, with which they had here- 
tofore felt safe, are apt to be taken 
away from them. Among the can- 
didates carrying coupons which 
looked unbelievably low a year 
and a half or two years ago are 
the Gulf, Mobile & Ohio 334s, 1969 
and the New York, Chicago & St. 
Louis 3%°4s, 1975. Both of these 
were issued late in 1944. 

It is known that Gulf, Mobile & 
Ohio contemplates a refunding 
operation involving all of its fixed 


summation of the merger with 
Alton. In turn, it is expected 
that the merger will be completed 


| official has been said on the Nickel 


' secured by the same mortgage but 


interest debt shortly after con-| 


by mid-year at the latest. Nothing 


Plate refunding but there is no 
question but that the management 
is fully aware that the 3s, 


with a longer maturity and small- 
er sinking fund, are selling at a 
substantial premium over par. 

On the other side of the ledger 
most railroad analysts were rather 
surprised at the decision of Lilinois 
Central directors not to attempt a 
refuding at this time. Presum- 
ably the stage has been set for 
such an operation by the com- 
pany’s call for tenders of under- 
lying bonds on the northern part 
of the system late last year and 
the subsequent authorization ear- 
lier this month for the creation 


of a new blanket mortgage. It 
had been realized that the num- 
ber of bonds accepted in the in- 
vitation for tenders was not suffi- 
cient to make feasible a com- 
prehensive job eliminating all) 
mortgage debt on the northern | 
half of the system and substituting 
therefor the newly authorized 
mortgage as the only lien. 

It had been felt that the old) 
lst Mortgage and Collateral 3's, 
1950 would be satisfied thus re- 
lieving the heart of the system to | 
be covered by the first mortgage 
of the new bonds. Then the new 
bonds could have been sold to re- 
deem on May 1 the Refunding 4s 
and 5s, 1955. Refunding of the 
latter bonds has been considered | 
as particularly desirable inas- | 
much as under the terms of the: 
Refunding Mortgage the underly- 
ing bonds, all of which mature in 
the early 1950s, can not be ex- 
tended. It is still felt by many 
analysts that such an operation is 
in the cards over the not too dis- | 
tant.future, perhaps on the next 
redemption date of the Refunding 











bonds, Nov. 1, 1946. 
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“Our Reporter on Governments >| 
== BY JOHN T. CHIPPENDALE, Ii. ' 


The general level of interest rates continues to decline as buyers 
scramble to take up the available supply of outstanding Government 
bonds, because of the fear of higher prices. . . . There is certainly a 
“bull” market in Government bonds, and despite the fact that we 
have the largest debt in our history, the American people seem to be 
sold on the idea of higher prices for these obligations. ... The 
“money managers” have before them the problem of keeping prices 











| 


of the greatest debt in our existence from going through the ceiling. 


.. . Whether the buying be-for speculative short-term appreciation 
purposes, or for legitimate investment requirements, it is carrying 
the market-to levels that could have an adverse effect on our finan- 
cial institutions. ... With no word from the nation’s capital yet with 
regard to future financing policy, to guide the market, there is no 
way to dissipate the existing fear of still lower interest rates and 
higher bond prices... . 


Therefore, the market is doing its own speculating on the 
financing program by pushing the yield on the recently issued 
2l%s due Dec. 15, 1967/72 down toward a 244% basis. . . . This 
bond and the 2'4s due June 15, 1967/72 are the only obligations 
in the list that give a return in excess of 2144%.... 


If the present rate of price advance continues there will very 
soon be no issue in the bond group that will give the high return 
of 2.25%. ... Current trends in prices of the two recently issued 
242% bonds seems to indicate that non-bank investors are pretty 
well reconciled to a long-term rate of 2.25%... . This will most 
certainly eliminate one point of conjecture about future financing, 
that with reference to the coupon rate on the long-term obligations 
which may be offered. ... 


INTERMEDIATES STRONG 


The bank eligible taxable issues were in demand, particularly 
the. intermediate maturities which pushed ahead to new all-time 
tops under the leadership of the December 2s of 1952/54. .. . The 2s 
of 1950/52 and 1949/51 also registered new highs. ... The 2%s of 
1952/54 were also well taken at their best levels of the year... . The 
partially exempt bonds were steady to better with the 254% due 
1960/65 again at a new all-time high. ... A good tone is in evidence 


'for the notes and certificates. ... 


COMPLAINTS 


Commercial banks with savings deposits, especially the smaller 
institutions, are voicing their opinion on the need for obligations 
that will meet the cost of the funds they operate with... . 


« They are very definite in their statements that they should 
get the same treatment as savings banks and they are not hesi- 
tant to point out that they cannot pay for the funds they now 
have, with the return on certificates of indebtedness... . 


Corporate bonds of the highest-grade have now advanced to 
levels where many bankers in these institutions do not feel justified 
in making further commitments. .. .. Likewise they are not the type 
that will give up quality for the sake of a higher return. ... They 
believe that their problem should be solved by the Government 
giving them greater consideration in future financing operations. . 


FEDERAL LIGHTENS PORTFOLIO 


That “Federal” is taking care of the return flow of currency and 
the increase in gold since these reverse movements started, is evi- 
denced in the reported figures since the start of the year... . 
Holdings of Government obligations by the Central Banks reached 
an all-time high on Jan. 2, when. they totalled $24,091,682,000. ... 
On Jan. 23 they amounted to $23,341,336,000, a decrease of $750,- 
346,000. .. . (Bills were up $121,354,000; certificates of indebtedness 
were down $754,800,000, of which $343,700,000 took place last week; 
notes were off $116,900,000; bonds unchanged.) . . . During this same 
period money in circulation decreased $672,000,000 while gold hold- 
ings increased by $70,000,000, making a total increase in deposits and 
reserves of $742,000,000.... 


Thus by decreasing their holdings of Government obligations 
by $750,346,000 the Federal Reserve Banks have fully offset the 
$742,000,000 return flow of currency and gold, which would have 
added to the inflationary forces in the money markets... . 


New York City member banks continue to add to their holdings 
of Government bonds despite the high prices that have been pre- 
vailing since the turn of the year. . . . Holdings of bills by these 
institutions decreased $53 millions, from Jan. 2 to Jan. 23, while 
certificates of indebtedness for the period were up $141,000,000, with 
notes increased by $55 millions and bonds larger by $145,000,000.... 
Borrowings by these institutions decreased by $53,000,000 from the 
beginning of 1946 to Jan. 23.... . 


PROFIT TAKING 

. Profit taking has been appearing in the bank eligible taxable 
2%s due 1956/58 and the 24s due Sept. 15, 1967/72, with the pro- 
ceeds being invested in certificates of indebtedness and the restricted 
214s due June and December 1967/72 depending on the selling institu- 
tions. . . . Banks have been selling a few of their longest-term 
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taxables and with these and uninvested funds have been increasing Neal in Post At | sistant War Goods Price Coordi-| lowing as Chairmen of the re- 
their holdings of certificates. |nator at the time he joined the spective committees: Executive 


Boston Reserve Bank | Federal Reserve Bank organiza- | Committee, Charles T. Fisher, Jr., 
|tion, He is the author of “Indus-| President National Bank of De- 

The Federal Reserve Bank of | ‘tla! Concentration and _ Price troit; Operations Committee, 
Boston announced on Jan. 16 that | flexibility”, co-author of , /M-| Charles A. Stoll, Second Vice- 
Dr. Alfred C. Neal has been ap- | troduction to War Economics” and | President Manufacturers National 


Non-Bank holders of the intermediate and long-term eligible 
obligations have sold these bonds te take on the restricted secur- 
ities with the two most recently issued 214s getting the bulk 
of the funds, although a part of the proceeds has gone into the 


~~ 


~— 





June and December 214s, of 1959/62. . . . Likewise there has 
been switching out of the 214s due 1956/59 into the 24s of 


1959/62.... 
FOLLOWING THE MARKET 


Although insurance company executives are reported to have 
pointed out to Secretary of the Treasury Vinson, the adverse effects 
of a further decline in the interest rate on long term issues, money 
market followers note that these same institutions continue to be 
substantial buyers of the outstanding restricted obligations at ad- 
. It is hard to reconcile the need for continued 
offerings of 24%2% bonds, when on the other hand, one contributes 
to a lowering of the yield on the outstanding issues, which. makes 
further issuance of higher coupon bonds by the Treasury more dif- 


vancing prices. 


ficult. ... 


Past precedent, indicates that the Government has been 
very much alive to the needs of the market, and despite advice to 
the effect that it should “hold the line on interest rates” it has 
been guided much more by the pattern that has been made by 
the market itself. ... Each time this has been to the advantage 
of the Treasury, since it has fitted in with the “money man- 
agers’” desire for lower interest rates. ... 


Broker-Dealer 
| Personnel items 


(Continued from page 529) 

(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
NEW ORLEANS, LA.—Charles 
C. Armbruster is with D’Antoni & 

Co., American Bank Building. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


NEW ULM, MINN.—Kenneth M. 
Haugen is connected with State 
Bond & Mortgage Co., 26% North 
Minnesota Street. He was formerly 
in the U. S. Army. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

OMAHA, NEB. — Harold M. 
Smith has rejoined Buffett & Co., 
Omaha National Bank Building, 
after serving in the armed forces. 





(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


ORLANDO, FLA.—wWilliam B. 
Cavanaugh is with Cohu & Torrey, 
26 Wall Street. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


ST. PAUL, MINN.—Charles R. | 
Alsaker and James E. Klingel have | 


become associated with Juran & | 
Moody, 152 East Sixth Street. Mr. | 
Klingel was previously with Kal- | 
man & Co. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

ST. PAUL, MINN.—James T. 
Morse has become affiliated | 
Kalman & Co., Endicott Building. 
He has recently been with the | 
U. S. Navy Air Force. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

ST. PAUL, MINN.—J. J. Gob- | 
lirsch has rejoined Lamson Broth- | 
ers & Co., Pioneer Building, after | 
serving in the U. S. Army. 





(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) | 


ST. PETERSBURG, FLA.—Ed- 
mund D. Read is with Cohu & 


T Florid Nati 1 Bank P. M., Eastern Standard Time, on February 5, 1946, and ell bids shall be 
orrey, oriaa ationa an No payment into this Sinking Fund shall be required in any year if prior to irrevocable until that — Any bid not accepted at such time will be deemed 
Building. July 1 in such year all of the Bonds of Series E ‘shall have been retired or to have been rejected. The determination of the mest favorable bid will be 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

ST. PETERSBURG, FLA.—Geo. 
K. Symons has become affiliated 
with W. H. Heagerty & Co., Flor- 
ida Theatre Building. He was pre- 
viously with Cohu & Torrey. 


the Bank. Dr. Neal’s duties will 
include general supervision of re- 
search activities, and coordination 
and interpretation of industrial 
and financial statistical data com- 
piled by the Bank. The advices 
add: 

Dr. Neal is a graduate of the 
University of California in the 
class of 1934, having received the 
degree of A.B. with highest honors 
in economics. He is a member of 
Phi Beta Kappa and«vstudied for 
a year at the London School of 
Economics. He held a_ Social 
Science Research Council Fellow- 
ship during the academic year 
1940—41 and was granted the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy in 
economics by Brown University 
i} in 1941. Dr. Neal served on the 
| faculty of the latter institution as 
Assistant Professor of Econoniics, 
and later became associated with 


the Office of Price Administra- 
tion, holding the position of As- 





pointed Director of Research of |@Uthor of several articles pub- | Bank; 


| 


| 
| 





| Secretary and Treasurer. 


] Advertising Committee, 
professional | Adrian A. MeGonagle, Controller 
‘the Detroit Bank; Auditing Com- 
/mittee, William Duell, Auditor of 
| Detroit Bank; Personnel and Per=- 
| sonnel Relations Committee, A. T. 


Tait President of 
® . Wilson, Vice-President National . 
Detr oll Clearing House | Suni ae pen agent = Mane 


George R. Tait, Vice-President | ler, of Miller, Canfield, Paddock 


of the Manufacturérs National | and 
Bank, of Detroit, Mich., has been | ce ee en ee eee 


ae President of the Detroit | 84! counsel. 
earing House Association. He | 
succeeds T. Allan Smith, vice-' Rudolph Weissman 
President of the Commonwealth | 

Bank. Charles T. Fisher, Jr., | 


s ° 
President of the National Bank of | With Cole, 
Detroit, has been elected First | ss 
Vice-President of the Clearing | Hoisington Co. 


Houce;_ Joseph M. Doage, Pres-| Cole, Holsington & Co. Inq 
ag 120 Broadway, New York City. 
= on, - SRRCTOR Scene Vice-Pres- | announce that Rudolph L Weiss- 
Assistant Cashier of the Manurac: |™28, formerly a member of the 
; : - | staff of the Securities and Ex- 

turers National Bank, is the new | dailee..C a i a: seein 
e Commission, is as= 


Mr. Tait has appointed the fol-' sociated with them. 


lished in 
journals. 


various 
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~ SOUTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY 


Invitation for Bids 
for 


$50,000,000 First Mortgage 


Southern Pacific Railroad Company, hereinafter called the “Railroad Com- 
pany,”’ hereby requests bids for 


$50,000,000, principal amount, First Mortgage Bonds, Series E (here- 
inafter called the “Bonds of Series E’’), to be dated January 1, 1946; to 
mature January 1, 1986; to bear interest (payable semi-annually on Janu- 
ary 1 and July 1 of each yegr) at a rate (which must be a multiple of Ygth 
of 1%) to be named by the accepted bidder; and to be secured by the Rail- 
road Company’s First Mortgage, dated as of July 1, 1945, as supplemented 
by First Supplemental Indenture dated as of January 1, 1946 (hereinafter 
called the ‘First Mortgage’), to The Chase National Bank of the City of 
New York, as Trustee. 


_ The Bonds of Series E will be guaranteed unconditionally as to both prin- 
cipal and interest by endorsement by Southern Pacific Company. 


The Bonds of Series E will be issued as coupon bonds in the denomination of 
$1,000, or as fully registered bonds in denominations set forth in the draft 
of the Circular hereinafter mentioned. They will be redeemable at the option of 
the Railroad Company, as a whole, or in part by lot, at any time, on not less 
than 60 days’ published notice, at prices determined in accordance with the 
formula applying to opticnal redemption set forth in the draft of the Circular. 

As a Sinking Fund by which the Bonds of Series E and bonds of other 
series issued under the First Mortgage may be retired, the Railroad Company 
will pay to the Trustee on or before July 1st in each year, beginning on July 1, 
1951, (a) a sum equal to one per cent. of the principal amount of Bonds of 
Series E, theretofore authenticated and delivered under the First Mortgage, as 
supplemented by the First Supplemental Indenture, less (i) the principal amount 
of Bonds of Series E theretofore surrendered to the Trustee and cancelled, 
except Bonds of Series E retired through any sinking fund for bonds issued under 
the First Mortgage and (ii) the principal amount of Bonds of Series E which 
shall have matured or which the Railroad Company shall have called for re- 
demption, otherwise than through the operation of any sinking fund for bonds 
issued under the First Mortgage, but which shall net have been presented for 
payment, or (b) a sum equal to the amount available therefor out of the net 
income of the Railroad Company for the preceding calendar year in accordance 
with the provisions of the following paragraph, whichever sum is less. The 
First Mortgage provides that, if the lease of the Railroad Company’s railroad 
properties by Southern Pacific Company should be amended (other than the 
renewal or extension thereof on the same terms), or a new lease entered into, 
which would result in reducing the net income of the Railroad Company below 
what it would have had if no such amendment had been made, or new lease 
entered into, the annual payment into this Sinking Fund will be the amount 
specified in (a) above. 

In case the net income of the Railroad Company for any calendar year shall 
be insufficient to provide for the full sinking fund payment described in the 
preceding paragraph and the full sinking fund payments to be made on the 
next succeeding Juiy 1, on bonds of all series then outstanding which, under 
the provisions of the First Mortgage and the provisions of such bonds, rank 
pari passu with this Sinking Fund, the amount of net income available for such 
sinking funds shall be prorated among the sinking funds for such series of 
bonds, respectively, in proportion to the maximum amounts which would be 
payable into such sinking funds, respectively, on such July 1 if the net income 
of the Railroad Company for such calendar year had been sufficient to make 
such maximum payments. The amount to be paid into this Sinking Fund in 
any year may be increased to the extent provided in any supplemental inden- 
tures creating other series of bonds, but the principal amount of Bonds of 
Series E to be redeemed in any one year out of this Sinking Fund shall in no 
event exceed $500,000. 


shall have matured or been called for redemption but not been presented for 
payment. 


Payments into this Sinking Fund may be made at the option of the Railroad 
Company either in cash or in bonds of any series issued at any time under the 
First Mortgage, other than Bonds of Series D, at the principdl amount thereof, 
or partly in cash afd partly in such bonds. All moneys paid to the Trustee for 
this Sinking Fund shall be applied by it to the purchase of bonds of any series 
issued at any time under the First Mortgage, other than Bonds of Series D, 
as the Railroad Company may imstruct, at -private sale or in the open market, 
but at a cost (exclusive of accrued interest, brokerage charges and other ex- 


% Bonds, Series E. 


The issuance of the Bonds of Series E and the sale of $50,000,000, principal 
amount, of the Bonds of Series E, and the guaranty thereof, require authoriza- 
tion of the Interstate Commerce Commission. Acceptance of any bid will be 
subject to and contingent upon obtaining such authorization. 





a 





The proceeds of the sale of the First Mortgage Bonds of Series E will be 
applied to the retirement or redemption of the Railroad Company’s First Mort- 
gage Bonds, Series B, due January 1, 1986. There are $50,000,000, principal 
amount, of First Mortgage Bonds, Series B, $25,000,000, principal amount, 
First Mortgage Bonds, Series A, due January 1, 1961, and $50,000,000, 
principal amount, First Mortgage Bonds, Series C, due January 1, 1996, issued 
and outstanding in the hands of the public, and $25,000,000, principal amount, 
First Mortgage Bonds, Series D, due January 1, 1996, owned by Southern 
Pacific Company, all of which are guaranteed as to principal and interest by 
Southern Pacific Company. 

The Railroad Company invites bids for the purchase of not less than the 
entire issue of the Bonds of Series E. Bids may be made by a single bidder or 
by a group of bidders. If a bid is signed by a representative on behalf of a 
group of bidders, each bidder makes the representative the bidder’s agent, duly 
authorized to bid, to improve or vary the bid, to receive acceptance or refusal 
thereof, to receive notice of closing, to accept delivery of the Bonds and gener- 
ally to represent, act for and bind the buyer in respect to the bid, its accept- 
ance, refusal, improvement, variance or performance, and the representative 
warrants that he has such authority. Each bid must name a specified price, 
plus accrued interest from January 1, 1946, to the date of delivery. No bid 
stating a price of less than 98% of the principal amount of the Bonds of 
Series E, plus accrued interest, will be considered. As stated in the Form of Bid 
accompanying the Request for Bids, bearing even date herewith, the obliga- 
tions of the several members of a group of bidders shall be several and not 
joint. All bids must be submitted in duplicate on the said Form of Bid, which, 
together with the draft of Circular setting forth information concerning the 
Railroad Company and the Bonds, is being distributed to persons of whom the 
Railroad Compeny has knowledge as being possibly interested in the purthase 
of the Bonds. Copies of the draft of Circular may be obtained from the under- 
signed in reasonable quantities upon request. 

Bids must be enclosed with accompanying papers in a plain envelope, 
securely sealed, bearing no indication of the name of the bidder or bidders or 
the amount of the bid, marked ‘“‘Bid for Southern Pacific Railroad Company 
First Mortgage Bonds, Series E,’’ and addressed to J. A. Simpson, Treasurer, 
Southern Pacific Railroad Company, Suite 2117, 165 Broadway, New York 6, 
N. Y. All bids must be received at that office on or before 12 o’clock Noon, 
Eastern Standard Time, on February 4, 1946. Bids so received will be opened 
by an authorized officer of the Railroad Company, at said office promptly after 
12 o’clock Noon, Eastern Standard Time. on said date. Each bidder may 
attend the opening of the bids in person or by a duly authorized representative. 
Each bid must be-accompanied by certified or bank cashier’s check in New 
York Clearing House funds, for $1,000,000, payab!e to the crder of Southern 
Pacific Railroad Company, such checks to be returned except to the accepted 
bidder. The deposit so made by the accepted bidder, or group of bidders, will 
be applied, to the extert previded in said Form of Bid, on the purchase price 
of the Bonds. No interest will be allowed on the amounts of checks furnished 
by bidders. 

The Railrcad Company may accept the bid deemed by it to be most advan- 
tageous, but reserves the right to reject any and all bids. Unless the Railroad : 
Company shall reject all bids, notice of acceptance of the most favorable bid, } 
subject to the approval of the Interstate Commerce Commission, will be given 
orally, or by telephone or telegraph, to the successful bidder or to the repre- 
sentative or representatives of the successful bidder not later than one o'clock 
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made on the basis of the lowest net interest cost, arrived at by computing at 
the rate named,in each bid, interest for the term of the Bords of Series E on 
the full principal amount and deducting therefrom the premium, if any, or { 
adding thereto the discount, if any, resulting from the price named in such bid. 

The successful bidder or group of bidders will be furnished with a favorable 
opinion of Messrs. Cravath, Swaine & Moore as to the validity of the First q 
Mortgage as supplemented by the First Supplemental Indenture thereto, of the 
Bonds of Series E and of the guaranty thereof, and the successful bidder or 4 
bidders shall have no right to refuse to purchase the Bonds of Series E on the , 
basis of any questions as to such validity if such favorable opinion shall be 
furnished. 





penses) not exceeding the respective sinking fund redemption prices for such A copy of a draft of the First Supplemental Indenture and a copy of the i 
(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) bonds, on the date of such purchase, or, if not redeemable for sinking fund, First Mortgage (to both of which reference is made for a more complete } 
| the respective optional redemption prices of such bonds on the date cf such description of the tezms of the Bonds and the rights of the holders thereof), a / 
WILMINGTON, N. C.—Paul A. purchase, or, if not redeemable, the principal amount thereof. The Railroad . 


Allen is with Kirchofer & Arnold, 
Inc.,, Insurance Building, Raleigh, 
N. C. 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO—Charles | 
M. Port and Arthur E. Reynolds.| 
are now with S. T. Jackson Co., 
Inc., Union National Bank Bldg. 











} 





Company may, at any time, beginning July 1, 1951, call for redemption for 
this Sinking Fund an emount of Bonds of Series E, or bonds of any series, 
issued hereafter under the First Mortgage, which are redeemable for this Sink- 
ing Fund, up to the amount which will exhaust the moneys then in this Sinking 
Fund. All bonds delivered to the Trustee on account of this Sinking Fund, or 
purchased or redeemed by the application of moneys in this Sinking Fund, shall 
be cancelled and no bonds shall be issued in lieu thereof. 


New York, N. Y., January 25, 1946. 


copy of a draft of the Agreerent between Southern Pacific Company and the 
Trustee under the First Mortgage providing for the guaranty of the Bonds of 
Series E, and a copy of the application to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and accompanying exhibits are available for inspection at the office of the 
undersigned, Suite 2117, 165 Broedway, New York 6, N. Y., and at the office 
of the Trustee, The Chase National Bank of the City of New York, 15 Broad 
Street, New York 15, N. Y., and at the office of the Assistant Treasurer of the 


- 


Railroad Company, Room 654, 65 Market Street, San Francisco 5, California. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY 


By J. A. SIMPSON, Treasurer 
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Taft Regards Figures 


of Nation’s Debt 


Estimated By Truman as Misleading 


Criticism and praise from Democrats and Republicans in Con- 
gress were directed toward President Truman’s message on Jan. 21, 
most of the comment, however, having followed party lines, it was 
noted in Associated Press advices on Jan. 21 from Washington, which 
added that the Congressmen generally found the President’s recom- 
mendations on the State of the Union such as he had made before or 


such as had been thoroughly ex- 
pected, and their principal atten- 
tion centered on the budgetary 


phases. ; 


Pointing out that some of the | 


sharpest remarks in this connec- 
tion were made by Sen. Robert A. 
Taft, Republican, of Ohio, 
press advices reported Mr. Taft 
as having asserted in a statement 
that “it is not true that the pub- 
lic debt will be reduced during 





the , said. 


> 


|the year.” Continuing, the Asso- 
| ciated Press had the following to 
| Say: 

“The estimate of a deficit of 
$4,300,000,000 for 1947 is some- 
what misleading,’ Senator Taft 
“It only includes $1,000,- 
000,000 for the Export-Import 
Bank, which will need $2,800,000,- 
000. It does not count the pro- 
posed British loan at all. It does 
not include the Bretton Woods 








payments, which will amount to 
$2,750,000,000 in gold, cash and 
notes to the fund. It is not clear 
whether the budget includes food- 
subsidy payments, some of which 
may have to be continued. Nor 
does it include Rural Electrifi- 
cation Administration loans of 
$250,000,000. UNRRA is down for 
$600,000,000 only, but will spend 
twice that amount. 

“If these are regarded as ex- 
penditures the deficit will be 
closer to $14,000,000,000 than 
$4,000,000,000 even if these ex- 
penditures are regarded as loans. 
All of them, except the transfer 
of gold from the _ stabilization 
fund, will increase our public 
debt.” 

Sen. Harry F. Byrd, Democrat, 


of Virginia, complimented Mr. 








Truman on “an approach” to a 
balanced budget. 

Taking note of Mr. Truman’s 
estimate that the Federal debt 
will be down to $271,00,000,000 
June 30, 1947, Senator Byrd said 
he plans to introduce a bill to set 
the Federal debt limit at $275,- 
000,000. The legal limit now is 


| $300,000,000,000. 


Representative Everett M. Dirk- 
sen, Republican, of Illinois, called 
the message “highly encouraging.” 
Sen. Wayne Morse, Republican, of 
Oregon, generally indorsed it, 
although he remarked that the 


“fact-finding proposal will not 
solve labor disputes.” And Rep- 
resentative Bertrand W. Gear- 
heart,. Republican, of California, 
commented: “I agree with some 
of the President’s recommenda- 





























































NIVERSAL PICTURES are enter- 
U tainment designed for the 
millions . . . cntertainment created 
to be enjoyed around the globe. 
Marking a further step in Universal’s 
program to give increasing emphasis 
to the production of pictures of top 
entertainment value, the company 
has further expanded its human re- 
sources of creative talent through 
the addition of a group of outstand- 
ing producers and directors. 


As Universal makes pictures, Uni- 
versal makes stars . . . developing more 
and more young actors and actresses in 
the same manner it developed such 
Universal stars as delightful Deanna 
Durbin, lovely Maria Montez, sen- 
sational Yvonne DeCarlo, hilarious 
Abbott & Costello. And the list could go 
on and on—Donald O’Connor, Turhan 
Bey, Charles Korvin, Ella Raines, Ann 
Blyth and Peggy Ryan—a host of tal- 
ented others. For good entertainment 
demands good talent. And Universal 
pictures are built to be good entertain- 
ment—to appeal to a vast market. 


Something of the size of the motion 
picture market is indicated by the 
90,000,000 to 100,000,000 cash admis- 
sions sold at American motion picture 
box offices each week—a total of 41% to 
544 billion cash sales a year in the 
United States alone. 

Universal’s policy of constant em- 
phasis on the most entertainment for the 
most people results in many different 
types of pictures. Current and coming 
Universal releases include such strong 
star, story and production values as: 


Scarlet Street — Edward G. Robinson, Joan 
Bennett, Dan Duryea 


Because of Him— Deanna Durbin, Charles 
Laughton, Franchat Tone 


Night in Paradise — Merle Oberon, Turhan 
Bey 
Little Giant — Abbott & Costello 


Tangier— Maria Montez, Robert Paige, Sabu 


Canyon Passage—Dana Andrews, Brian Don- 
levy, Susan Hayward, Patricia Roc 
So Goes My Love—Myrna Loy, Don Ameche 


Shahrazad —Yvonne DeCarlo, Jean Pierre 
Aumont, Brian Donlevy 





A copy of the Annual Report will be 
gladly furnished on request to 
Universal Pictures Company, Inc., 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 











COMPANY, INC. 


reports on its progress in providing 


ENTERTAINMENT FOR THE MILLIONS 


FINANCIAL PROGRESS 


Universal Pictures Company, Inc. to- 
day is in the strongest financial condi- 
tion in its history. It is therefore in a 
favorable position both to meet the 
problems of the post-war era and to 
take advantage of opportunities for 
growth and expansion along sound lines. 


International 


Net profit, in the fiscal year ended 
November 3, 1945, after provision for 
Federal income and excess profits taxes 
of $5,981,000, was $3,910,928, the largest 
in the history of the company and com- 
paring with $3,412,701 in the preced- 


_ + GROSS INCOME FROM OPERATIONS. 25 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
(FISCAL YEARS) 5156 5105 





ing year. This net profit was equivalent 
to $4.86 per share. . 


Rentals and sales of Universal pic- 
tures and other operating income to- 
taled $51,049,428 and compared with 
the all-time peak of $51,561,504 in the 
preceding year. 


Net working capital attained a new 
record high of $23,030,555. The ratio of 
current and working assets to current 
liabilities was $5.44 to $1 compared 
with $2.84 to $1 a year ago. 

The Board of Directors maintained 
dividends at the rate of $2 per year, 
voting four quarterly payments of 50 
cents per share. 


ber 1, 1946. 





UNIVERSAL & PICTURES 


2. Establish its headquarters at the 
Universal studio in California. Universal 
will make available to it production facil- 
ities on a rental basis. 


Coincident with the organization of 
Pictures, a new world- 
wide distributing organization to be 
known as United World Pictures Com- 
pany, Inc. is being formed. This new 
company, to be jointly owned by Inter- 
national Pictures (of which Universal 
will own half) and the J. Arthur Rank 
interests of Great Britain, plans to: 


1. Establish a world-wide selling and 


” EARNINGS AFTER TAXES. 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
FSCAR YEARS) 
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distributing organization, which will make 
use of physical facilities of Universal in 
this country and abroad, and also of 
companies in the Rank Group, under 
lease arrangements. 


2. Distribute outstanding American 
and British films in United States, Great 
Britain and throughout the rest of the 
world. It expects to distribute a minimum 
of 8 American and 8 British pictures of 
distinction each year, starting Septem- 


Arrangements among Universal, In- 
ternational and United World include 
the possible acquisition of theatres in 


key cities of the United States and 


NEW WORLD-WIDE UNDERTAKINGS 
Universal is participating in the forma- 
tion of a new major American motion 
picture producing company to be known 
as International Pictures Corporation. 
This new company, to be jointly owned 
by Universal and the Leo Spitz-William 
Goetz interests, will acquire the story 
and production assets of International 
Pictures, Inc. (the present Spitz-Goetz 
company) which in its first two years 
of operation produced a number of 
outstanding hits. It plans to: 


tion of films. 


1. Produce a minimum of 8 top pro- ee 


ductions annually for exclusive world- 
wide distribution through a new Anglo- 
American distributing organization of 
which it will be part owner. 


throughout the world as “show win- 
dows’”’ for the exhibition and exploita- 


Universal’s participation in this new 
world-wide undertaking should give the 
company increasing prestige, both in 
this country and abroad, and there are 
other important advantages. However, 
it should be emphasized that the new 
arrangements will in no way interfere 
with Universal’s plans for increasing 
its own business, both in this country 


J. CHEEVER COWDIN, 


Chairman of the Board 


N. J. BLUMBERG, President 








tions, I am in doubt about some 
and others I oppose vigorously.” 


On the other side;Sen. Olin D. 
Johnston, Democrat, of South 
Carolina, thought that “if we try 
to do too much, we may not get 
anything done.” 


Sen. Scott W. Lucas, Democrat, 
of Illinois, termed labor-manage- 
ment troubles “The number one 
problem” and said that “it must 
be settled before mest of the pro- 
posed legislation could bring con- 
tructive benefits.” 


Several Republicans called for 
greater economies, Representative 
Harold Knutson, Republican, of 
Minnesota, proposed that the esti- 
mates for all Government agen- 
cies except the Veterans Admin- 
istration be cut by a flat 25%. 


The House Republican leader, 
Representative Joseph W. Martin 
of Massachusetts, similarly said 
that “if we’re really serious about 
budget-balancing, we will act to 
eliminate excessive spending and 
extravagance and will reduce 
substantially the top-heavy bu- 
reaucracy.” 


Sen. Styles Bridges, Republican, 
of New Hampshire, declared that 
Mr. Truman’s message ought to 
have been labeled “a message on 
the sorry state of the Union.” 


“Actually,” said Senator 
Bridges, the budget is way beyond 
what it should be and we're still 
running a terrible deficit.” 


Sen. James M. Mead, Democrat, 
of New York, labeled the Presi- 
dent’s economic program “sound 
and necessary,’ and Sen. Charles 
Gossett, Democrat, of Idaho. said 
that “the President has pointed 
the way for our nation to remain 
prosperous with agriculture, labor 
and industry functioning at full 
capacity in peacetime as they did 
in wartime. The people wil! look 
to Congress to pass legislation to 
implement the President’s pro- 
gram.” 

One thing Sen. James O. East- 
land, Democrat, of Mississippi, 
liked about the 25,000-word mes- 
sage was its length. He and fel- 
low filibusterers against the Fair 
Employment Practice Committee 
took a breathing spell during the 
reading by clerks. 


Treasury Offers 74% Ctfs. 


The Treasury Department an- 
nounced on Jan. 21, an offering 
of il-year %% certificates of in- 
debtedness for exchange to the 
holders of %% certificates of in- 
debtedness, series A-1946, matur- 
ing Feb. 1, 194€, in the amount of 
$5,043,467,000. The Treasury 
advices state: 


The certificates will be dated 
Feb. 1, 1946, and will bear interest 
from that date at the rate of %% 
per annum, payable semiannually 
on Aug. 1, 1946, and Feb. 1, 1947. 
They will mature Feb. 1, 1947, and 
will not be subject to call for re- 
demption prior to maturity. 

The income derived from the 
certificates shall be subject to all 
Federal taxes, now or hereafter 
imposed. The certificates shall be 
subject to estate, inheritance, 
gift or other excise taxes, whether 
Federal or State, but shal] be 
exempt from all taxation now or 
hereafter imposed on the princi- 
pal or interest thereof by any 
State, or any of the possessions of 
the United States, or by any 








local taxing authority. 

The certificates will be accept- 
able to secure deposits of public 
moneys. They will not be ac- 
ceptable in payment of taxes. 

Bearer certificates with interest 
coupons attached will be issued in 
denominations of $1.000, $5.000, 
$10,000, $100,000 and $1,000,000. 
The certificates will not be issued 
in registered form. 

The certificates will be subject 
to the general regulations of the 
Treasury Department, now or 
hereafter prescribed, governing 
United States certificates. 

Subscriptions w:ll be received 
at the Federal Reserve Banks and 
Branches and at the Treasury 
Department, Washington. 
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Price and Other Controls 


By HON. TOM C. CLARK* 
Attorney General of the United States 


Cabinet Officer Contends That Gr 


owth of Federal Power Has Be- . 


come Essential to Protect Public in Matters in Which State Powers 
Are Ineffective and Cites the Protective Measures Against Inflation 


as an Instance. Claims Wartime P 


rice Controls Have Prevented ihe 


Disastrous Effects of Inflation Which Followed World War I, and 


Also States That We Must Have 
trol. 


Full Production With Price Con- 


Says Industrial Conflicts Must End, “Otherwise Your Govern- 


ment Will Have to Step in” and Put an End to “Kicking Around of 


the Public.” 
dent. 


man’s Policies. 


Upholds Continuation of Wartime Powers of Presi- 
Favors Lean to Great Britain, and Lauds President Tru- 


There was a time early in American history when there was no 


Federal Department of Justice; 


in fact, there was very little Federal 





Government * 
at all. 

A great 
statesman, 
Jefferson I 
think, said: 
“The Federal 
(Government) 
is in truth our 
foreign Gov- 
ernment, 
which Depart- 
ment alone is 
taken fromthe 
sovereignty of 
separate 
states.” 

In fact, the 
first Attorney 
General of the 
United States 
went further, 
in that he vehemently denied that 
the States had ever yielded any 
of their sovereignty. 

Indeed, there are still some peo- 
ple today who think of the Federal 
Government as foreign to them. 

But in truth the Federal Gov- 
ernment is close to the people and 





Tom C. Clark 





Scientific Research and 


necessary to them, for in our ex- 
panded society, and with our 
ever-increasing responsibilities 
the Federal Govetnment must 
necessarily exercise certain func- 
tions which are beyond the reach 
and power of the _ individual 
States. 

Although I am a strong believer 
in States’ rights, I am equally as 
strong in the opinion that the 
Federal Government must step 
in to protect the whole people in 
those areas where the States lack 
power to act effectively. 

Protection Against Inflation 

For example, let us take infla- 
tion. 

Certainly it knows no State 
boundaries. Clearly the over-all 
American economy must be pro- 
tected from the disastor of infla- 





“An address by Attorney Gen- 
eral Clark before the Indiana Bar 
Association, Indianapolis, Ind., 
Jan. 25, 1946. 

(Cuntinued on page 589) 


Economic Development 


By GEORGE R 


-. HARRISON* 


Dean of Science, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Dean Harrison Points Out That Industrial Research in the United 


States Since 1920 Has Expanded 


25-Fold. He Holds That Scien- 


tific Research, Which Is Now Directed at Increasing the Avail- 
ability of the Sun’s Energy, Will Make the Wealth of Society 


Limitless. 


He Deprecates the “Nonsense and Calatiity Howling” 


Attending Current Discussion of the Atomic Bomb, Warning That 


Scientists as Well as Journalists 


Like to Startle Their Public by 


Prophecies of Doom. . He Cites the Close Interrelationship Between 


Politics, Economics, Industry, Tec 
In discussing the relation uf 


hnology and Science. 
scientific research to economics 


one should, of course, be as specific as possible. Yet only the other 





day I got into ay 
trouble by b2- ei aceaaa , 
ing too spe- 
cific over the 
radio. I was 
talking on one 
of the Sunday 
afternoon pro- 
grams about 
the methods of 
the modern 
chemist, who, 
instead of let- 
ting his chem- 
icals fizz away 
at random and 
then testing 
the resulting 
messes for 
usefulness, 
prepares spe- 
cially de- 
signed “custom-built” molecules 
such as freon and atabrine and 
nylon. 

The results of applied research 
in raising the economic level, 
which have been so ably demon- 
strated by- Dr. Wilson using the 
petroleum industry as an example, 
can be demonstrated for any one 
of a score of industries on which 
our economy depends. 

In 1926, 200,000 American me- 
chanical refrigerators were sold 
at $400 apiece. Ten years later, as 
a result of industrial research, | 
much better refrigerators could | 
be sold for less than half as much, | 





George R. Harrison 





and as a result ten times as many 
were sold. Again, 1,750,000 radios 
were sold in 1926 at an average 
of $114. Ten years later much bet- 
ter sets could be sold for an av- 
erage of $54.50, so five times as 
many were sold. Most of this gain 
resulted from industrial research. 


When a manufacturer can sell 
better machines at one-half the 
previous price, there. is an imme- 
diate reaction on the economy. He 
sells many more machines and 
thus gets a far greater return, 
which enables him to pay more to 
labor for a shorter work week; to 
pay higher taxes, if necessary; to 
support a still better research lab- 
oratory than he had before, and 
to declare higher dividends. Re- 
search is one economic panacea 
that really works. 

Industrial research in the U. S. 
expanded 25-fold between 1920 
and 1945. In 1940, industry was 
spending $300,000,000 per year on 
research, carried out by 70,000 sci- 
entists in 2,300 industrial labora- 
tories. Profits directly traceable to 
this research have paid for it a 
dozen times over. 


The type of research which is 
emphasized most is applied re- 





*Address by Dr. Compton be- 
for the Economic Club of New 
York: Jan. 21, 1946. 


(Continued on page 593) 
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George Reinhart Joins 
Grunta!l & Co’s Staff 


George Reinhart has resigned 
as secretary of A. C. Jsrael Com- 
modity Co., Inc., to direct the 
commodity department of Gruntal 
& Co., 30 Broad Street; New York 
City, members of the New York 
Stock and Curb Exchanges. He has 
spent the major part of his career 
in the commodity field, having 
joined A. C. Israel in 1919. He has 
a wide acquaintance among the 
importers, jobbers, brokers and 
manufacturers in numerous com- 
modity fields. 








Detroit Harvester Co. 
Gommon Stock Sold 


An underwriting group headed 
by Reynolds & Co. on Jan. 28 dis- 
tributed 101,769 shares of Detroit 
Harvester Co, common stock (par 
$1) at $2! a share. The money will 
be used to retire bank loa is, to 
buy machinery and equipment and 
to finance building improvements 
and increase working capital. 

On Jan. 10 the authorized capi- 
tal was increased from 200,000 to 
500,000 shares and each share out- 
standing on that date became 
two shares. With the financing 
just completed, there are 400,000 
shares outstanding. 
















Granger to. Receive Award 

Major David Granger, Jr., -a 
nartner in Sulzbacher, Granger 
& Co., 111 Broadway, New York 
City, members of the New York 
SlocK xchange, will be among 
those to receive an award from 
the British Government in Wash- 
ington on Feb.. 12, in recogaition 
of distinguished .- service per- 
formed in cooperation with the. 
British Armed Forces during the 
war. 





de Saint-Phalle Admits 
Andre de Saint-Phalle & Go.. 
25 Broad Street, New York City, 


members of the New York Stock 
Exchange, will admit David C. 
Moss to partnership on Feb. 7. 
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a matter of record only and ts 


the Prospectus. This 


Lehman Brothers 
} J. Barth & Co. 


50,000 Shares 


Golden State Company, Ltd. 


4% Cumulative Preferred Stock 
(Convertible into Common Stock on or before December 31, 1955) 


$100 Par Value 


Price $103.50 per share 


plus accrued dividends, from January 1, 1946, to date of delivery 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained only from such of the undersigned 
@s are registered or licensed dealers or brokers in securities in this 


Blyth & Co., Inc. 


under no circumstances to be construed as an offering 
as an offer to buy, or as a solicitation of an offer to buy, any of such Shares. The 
advertisement is published on behalf of only such of 

gned as are registered or licensed dealers or brokers in this State. 


Wertheim & Co. 
Dean Witter & Co. 


Tt 








tate. 






































Not a New Issue 








January 30, 1946 























Fetes > 23 ° ee " % 
This advertisement is not, and is under no circumstances to be construed as, an offering of this 
Stock for sale, or as a solicitation of offers to buy, any of such Stock, 
The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


153,400 Shares 


| Julius Kayser & Co. 


Common Capital Stock 
($5 Par Value) 


Price $25.25 Per Share 


These Shares are a part of the 740.000 Shares to be outstanding on 
January 31, 1946 after the adjustment of the Company’s capitalization 
by the issue to stockholders, without payment by them, of one 
additional Share for each of the 370.900 Shares now outstanding. 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State only 
from such dealers participating in this issue as may legally 
offer this stock under the securities laws of such State. 


CARL M. LOEB, RHOADES & CO. 
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“Trevor Currie in Denver | _Lutich Again Partner 


(Special to ‘Tas Frvanctat CHRONICLE) 


; i been admit- | 
DENVER, COLO.—Trevor Cur- | Harold W. Lutich has | 
has opened offices in the| ted to partnership with Sidney P. | C. Morong and Harold E. Waecker- | 


le have joined the staff of the | 
486 California Street. Mr. Kahn, | City National Bank & Trust Com- | 
prior to serving in the armed} pany, 1801 Grand Avenue, after 
serving in the armed forces. 


United States 
Building, to engage in the invest- 
ment busines. In the past he was 
an investment dealer in Denver | 
for a number of years. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. —| 


National Bank} Kahn in Sidney P. Kahn & Co., 





forces, was a partner in the firm. 


Two With City Nat’l Bank 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
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This advertisement is neither an offer to sell, nor a solicitation of an offer to buy any of these securities 
The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


Shellmar Products Corporation 


(A Delaware Corporation) 


40,000 Shares 


434% Cumulative Preferred Stock 
($50 Par Value) 


Price $52.50 per Share 


(Plus accrued dividends from date of issue) 





150,000 Shares 


Common Stock 
(No Par Value) 


Price $24 per Share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any state in which this announcement is circulated only 


from such of the several Underwriters as are registered dealers in such state 


Glore, Forgan & Co. 
Hornblower & Weeks Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
Shields & Company Dean Witter & Co. 


Kalman & Company, Inc. 


Hallgarten & Co. 


January 29, 1946 











Says Workers Are on Offensive 


KANSAS CITY, MO.—Merrill | 


Mark Starr, Educational Director 


of International Ladies’ Garment 


Workers, Contends That Wage Cutbacks and Accumulated Griev- 
ances, Combined With Strength of Unions, Are Responsible for Up- 
surge of Strikes. Holds Unions Are Partners in Industry and 
Should Have Access to All Relevant Facts. 


In a statement made at Freedom House in New York City on 
Jan. 25, Mark Starr, Educational Director of the International Ladies’ 


Garment 
Workers 
Union; in at- 
tacking the 
Smith - Con- 
nally Act and 
other restrict- 
ive legislation, 
laid the cause 
of the current 
ipsurge of 
strikes to an 
»ffensive pol- 
icy by the 
unions against 
accumulated 
griev anc es, 
backed up by 
“their greatly 
increased 
strength.” 
“Tndustrial 
peace is like health, most prized 





Mark Starr 


when lost, and it can be retained | 
only by forethought and coopera- | 


tion between intelligent and far- 
sighted employers and the trade 
unions,” Mr. Starr stated. “It is 
useless deploring strikes. The 


right to strike for the sellers of | 


labor power is indispensable in a 
free society. The employer like- 
wise has the freedom to shut 
down his plant. Can you imagine 
productive work being done by 
men with a revolver stuck in 
their backs? The possibilities of 
sabotage by slave labor are un- 
limited. When organized firemen 


and teachers volunteer to give up | 


the right to strike, that is a dif- 


ferent matter, but there can be | 


no doubt that the prohibition of 
the right to strike is the first real 














sign of Fascism in any country.” 


“Good industrial relations,” he | 


continued, “cannot be restored by 


‘punitive legislation, rushed | 


through as was the Smith-Con- 






































A)l of these securities having been sold, this advertisement appears as a matter of record only and is not under any circumstances 
to be construed as an offering of these securities for sale, or as a solicitation of an offer to buy any such securities. 


120,000 Shares 


Carrier Corporation 
Preferred Stock (Cumulative), 4% Series 


($50 Par Value—Convertible Prior to January 15, 1956) 


Of the 118,257.26 shares offered to holders of Common Stock of the Corporation, 112,887 shares 
were subscribed for upon the exercise of Subscription Warrants issued to such holders of 
Common Stock. The 7,113 shares purchased by the Underwriters, severally, have been sold. 





Harriman Ripley & Co. 


Incorporated j 
The First Boston Corporation Lehman Brothers 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
. +» Clark, Dodge & Co. 


W. E. Hutton & Co. 


Eastman, Dillon & Co. 


January 29, 1946. 


. Hemphill, Noyes & Co. 
Kebbon, McCormick & Co. 
Union Securities Corporation 
Hornblower & Weeks 


Julien Collins & Company 























nally Bill over the President’s 
veto in hysterical hate born of 
misunderstanding. Even the short- 
sighted authors of that bill are 
now anxious to disown it. Faced 
| by serious wage cutbacks and 
| suffering from many accumulated 
| grievances, the workers, as after 
/other wars, are on the offensive 
jand their greatly increased 
strength adds to the current up- 
surge of strikes.” 

“To secure harmonious relations 
and a continuance of labor-man- 
agement cooperation, we need the 
recognition: (1) that collective 
bargaining is the law of the land: 
| (2) that unions, as partners in in- 
_dustry, should have access to all 
relevant facts; (3) that workers 
are entitled to a higher standard 
of life, based upon the increased 
cost of living, the greatly in- 
creased productivity of their labor 
| and the unprecedented profits 
/made in wartime by business; (4) 
-and that this improved standard 
|of life will be the best preventive 
against the return of the depres- 
'sion years following 1929.” 


Glove, Forgan Group 
Offers Shellmar Stocks 


Glore, Forgan & Co. headed an 
investment group which on Jan. 
29 made a public offering of 40,000 
shares of 454% cumulative pre- 
ferred stock ($50 par) and 150,000 
shares (no par) common stock of 
the Shellmar Products Corp., a 
leading producer of packaging 
materials. The preferred stock 
was priced at $52.50 per share and 
, the common at $24 per share. 

Proceeds from the preferred 
stock financing, together with 
other corporate funds, will be used 
to purchase 40% of the outstand- 

ing capital stock of the Self-Lock- 
ing Carton Co., which represents 
all of the outstanding stock not 
now owned by Shellmar. Shellmar 
Products was merged with the De 
|Graff Corp. last November. the 
latter company having owned 60% 
of the common stock of Self-Lock- 
| ing Carton. 

Proceeds from the sale of the 
common stock will not accrue to 
| the Company since it represents 
/a portion of the holdings of cer- 
| tain stockholders. 

Shellmar is a leading producer 
|of protective packaging materials 
and recently entered the plastics 
field. Self-Locking Carton Co. is 
|a pioneer manufacturer of egg 
cartons of the self-locking cushion 
and molded paper types. 








William Carley With 
Webber, Simpson Co. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

CHICAGO, ILL.—William M. 
Carley has become associated with 
Webber-Simpson & Co., 208 South 
La Salle Street. Mr. Carley was 
formerly with Bennett, Spanier & 
Co. and Olin, Emery & Co. In the 
past he conducted his own invest- 
ment business in Chicago. 





Dominick to Admit 

Dominick & Dominick, 14 Wall 
Street, New York City, members 
of the New York Stock Exchange 
and other Exchanges, will admit 
Adams Batcheller, Jr. to partner- 
ship on Jan. 31. Mr. Batcheller 
'wiil acquire to Exchange mem- 
‘bership of William C. Beach. 
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Sees Yield on Municipal Bonds 
At Record Low 


Noting that “from a Jan. 1 starting point of 1.62, the price index 


of the municipal bonds .of 20. large 


cities rose to an all-time high of 





1.35 in May* 
of last year,” 
and thai! 
“Final quota- 
tions .at the 
year: end ap- 
proximated 
the May high.” 
Louis S. Le- 
benthal, Se- 
nior. Partner: 
of Lebenthal 
and’ Co. in a 
January  re- 
view . of...the 
_M u ni ‘i i ore l 
‘Bond “Market 
: States: that: 
= “Number of 
‘factors ‘were 
Lonis 8. Lebenthal responsiblefor 
the continued 
advance of 
municipals. To begin with, there 
was little or no new financing, 
the available supply being limited 
to refundings and sales by some 
institutional and State and Muni- 
cipal Sinking Funds. 
“Contributing also to the con- 
fidence of investors was the con- 
tinued improvement in municipal 
finances, virtually every city and 
state now being in a strong fiscal 
position. While the temporary 
ban on horse racing combined 
with gasoline and tire rationing 
cut somewhat into tax revenues, 
this loss was offset by the forced 
reduction in expenditures due to 
, Shortages of materials and labor. 
“It is expected that the coming 
year will see a continuation in 
the rise of municipal bond prices, 
largely because of the same fac- 
tors that have been operating in 


/ 






















advantage of tax exemption. 


Authority Bonds.is exempt from 
‘Federal Income ; Tax. The’ US: 


‘cision. This means that all: muni- 


| prevail generally, ; 
prices are likely to discourage the | 


of available bonds, a steady im- 
provement in municipal finances, 
and a growing realization of the 


“Incidentally, in 1945, the Courts 
once again affirmed the legality 
of one phase of- tax exemption. 


Authority -Bonds that there is no 
distinction between such .political 
subdivisions: and any city in the 
United States, and that therefore 
the income received from. such 








Court refused to review the de- 


cipal bonds remain exempt from. 
all present Federal Income Taxes. 

“The most sizeable of last year’s 
sparse offerings was the Tribor- 
ough Bridge refundi of $110,- 
C00,000. There is not likely to be 


in 1946, since large cash balances 


inauguration of large scale im- 
however, the outlook is _ for 
sizeable municipal bond 


are planning the erection of more 
than 6,000 airports. Acquisition of 
title, land preparation and erec- 
tion of hangars and other acces- 
sories promise to require con- 
siderable municipal financing. It 
is expected that total bond issues 
for this one purpose may well ex- 
ceed those for highway construc- 
tion. 


“On the whole, present holders 





the municipal bond market for 
some years—a dwindling supply 





the future with equanimity.” 





Visualizes Stronger Market 
In Real Estate Bonds 


According to H. R. Amott, Pre 
the performance of the real estate 


sident of Amott, Baker & Co., Inc., 
bond market during 1945 and over 





the past four® 


years had un- 
doubtedly 
equalled, if 
not surpassed, 
the record of 
any other 
single class of 
securities. In 
support of this 
statement, the 
Amott - Baker 
Realty Bond 
Price Aver- 
ages reveal 
some very in- 
teresting sta- 
tistics. 

1. Real es- 
tateebond 





H. R. Amott prices have 
enjoyed an 
uninterrupted rise in market 


value for 41 consecutive months. 

2. The average price of the 200 
issues that make up the averages 
advanced from $302 per $1,000 
bond on Jan. 1, 1942, to $644 per 
$1,000 bond on Nov. 30, 1945, an 
increase of $342 per bond or 113%. 

3. The Nov..30, 1945 average 
price of $644 per $1,000 bond com- 
pares with a depression low fig- 
ure of $187 per bond reached in 
1933. The inerease of $457 per 
bond is the equivalent of a gain 
of 244%. 

4. The Nov. 30, 1945 price of 

$644 per bond is $194 or 43% 
higher than the top price reached 
in the business boom of 1936- 
1937. 
‘5. The Nov. 30, 1945 price of 
$644 per bond is $363 or 129% 
above the low of the market 
reached at the close of 1940 in the, 
business recession that followed 
the short lived 1936-1937 boom. 

Although the real estate bond 





market has reached its highest 
point since the period preceding 
the depression of 1932-1933, there 
are many factors which indicate 
that the present boom will con- 
tinue for an extended period. 
First, many bondholders today 
own all or a part of the equity 
of the underlying property. Such 
investors obviously stand to bene- 
fit directly from increased earn- 
ings and the higher values that 
are being assigned to equity hold- 
ings. Second, we are currently be- 
set by one of the severest housing 
shortages in our history. Scarcity 
of commercial space, also, is 
nearly as severe. This scarcity 
factor places particular emphasis 
upon the replacement cost of 
property and its relationship to 
the price at which existing build- 
ings will be evaluated. The stag- 
nant pace at which materials have 
become available to the building 
industry is a clear indication of 
the unlikelihood that we will have 
any extensive construction of 
large commercial properties in the 
immediate future. Accordingly, it 
will take time to. eliminate the 
present day deficiencies in hous- 
ing and commercial. quarters. 
Third, the fact that new buildings 
eventually will be constructed ‘at 
much higher costs and will be 


maintained at.a more expensive |: 


level than has been our experi- 
ence in the past. suggests that 
today’s rentals, shackled. by gov- 
ernment controls, will and. must! 
go higher. 4 

The present holder of real es- 
tate bonds should realize that in 


spite of the very substantial in- 


The U. S. Tax Court held in the}: 
ease of the Port of New York 


much more municipal financing | 


and unstable | 





provements. For the long term, |) 


issues. | 
State and government officials} 


of municipal bonds may look to} 


this particular type of security is| 
still selling on approximately a/| 
6% current yield basis and at an 
average discount of 35% from par. 
The investor should also bear in 
mind that in the real estate bond 


deterrent factor of rent control.|in any market, when the demand 
Should properties in this category | begins to exceed the supply prices 
succeed in building up rental rates | are forced upward. Thus, a note 
to a point half way between the! of caution is in order at this time 
maaante ey By oes 5 i Lag A ood | when the prices of almost all real 
market we are for the most part|riod earnings would expand tre-| estate issues are advancing at one 
dealing with reorganized. secur-|mendously. Under the circum-| and the same time. Now that the 
ities issued under plans consum-| stances, it is difficult to visualize| market has reached a more satis- 
mated at a time of depressed real| any weakening in the price level | factory level, a much higher de- 
estate conditions. As a conse-|of real estate bonds in the next | gree of selectivity of issues be- 
quence,_present day capitaliza-| several years. comes necessary. The prudent 
itions of many of these publicly | A final thought: The floating | buyer will investigate with care 
financed properties represent a|supply of real estate bonds has|and thoroughness and seek the 
drastic. reduction from original | declined perceptibly in recent advice of well recognized and 
debt.". These reorganized .proper-|imonths. On the other hand the| competent specialists in this field 
ities, therefore, are able to show! number of real estate bond buy-| before plunging blindly into the 
substantial profits despite the ers has grown steadily larger. As| current market. 

















The offering is made. only by the Prospectus. This is published on behalf of only those brokers 
or dealers in securities who are licensed or registered in the several States. 


101,769 Shares 


Detroit Harvester Company 
Common Stock 


Par Value $1.00 Per Share 





Price $21.00 per Share 





opies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the. brokers or dealers in 


securities as are licensed or registered in the several States. 





This announcement is neither an offer to sell, nor a solicitation of offers to buy, any of these securitics. | 
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under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of this Stock for sale, or as an offer to buy, or as @ 
solicitation of an offer to buy, any of such Stock. The offer is made only by means of the Prospectus. 























January 31, 1946 


21,170 Shares 
Taylor Instrument Companies 


Common Stock 


($20 par value) 


Price $30 per share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the several under- 
© writers only.in States in which such underwriters are qualified 40 act as a 
‘ dealers in securities and in which such Prospectus may legally be distributed. 









|} crease in the market value of his 


investment in -recent years that 





The First Boston Corporation 
- George D. B. Bonbright & Co. 


Sage, Rutty & Co., Inc. 


Little & Hopkins, Inc. 
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Missouri Brevities 


A special meeting of stockholders of National Candy Co., will }mon stock, leaving the sum of 
be held on Feb. 4, to vote on a proposal to consolidate this company | $569,334, which was added to sur- 
with the Clinton Co. of Clinton, Iowa, a subsidiary, the resultant cor-| Plus account. On Jan. 2, 1946 a 


poration to be known as Clinton 


be made to list the stock of the new corporation on the New York | 


Stock Exchange. 

According to Richard M. Moss,® 
Chairman of the Board, plans call ) 
for sale through underwriters of | 
100,000 shares of Clinton Indus- | 
{ries Inc. capital stock. In addi- | 
tion, 630,465 shares of capital 
stock of $1 par value will be re- 
quired for distribution to present 
stockholders of the two present 
companies. National Candy owns 
89.8% of the outstanding stock of 
The Clinton Co. The consolidation 
proposal provides that 578,445 
shares of stock in the new cor- 


poration will be issued to Na- 
‘tional Candy stockholders on a 
share-for-share basis, and that 


52.020 shares will be issued to the 
minority shareholders in_ the 
Clinton Co. on the basis of 17 
new shares for each of their pres- 
ent shares. In addition, these 
minority shareholders will re- 
ceive a cash payment of $6 for 
each share converted. 


The public offering of 100,000 
shares of Clinton Industries, Inc. 
would be made as soon as prac- 
ticable after the consolidation and 
after registration under the Se- 
‘curities Act of 1933. Proceeds of 
this sale will be used to retire a 
$2,500.000 bank indebtedness in- 
curred by National Candy in re- 





Industries, Inc. 





tirement of its preferred stock on 
Aug. 15, 1945. 

Preliminary steps toward con- 
solidation have already been ap- 
proved by stockholders in de- 


'cisions to make both companies 


Delaware corporations, in which 
State the new organization will be 
incorporated. The Clinton Co. 
was formerly incorporated in 
Iowa, and the National Candy Co. 
in New Jersey. 

The annua] statement of. the 
Rice-Stix Goods Co. of St. Louis 
for the year ended Nov. 30, 1945 
reflects earnings attributable to 
wartime operations, and while 
both sales and profits show de- 
clines, the year was not unlike 
those which preceded it. No con- 
tingency reserve was set aside, 
as the present fund of $2,500,000 
wes deemed ample for all re- 
quirements. 

Earnings before income taxes 
amounted to $4,062,442, and after 
provision of $2,850,000 for esti- 
mated taxes, net earnings were 


$1,212,441. After payment of the 
regular dividends on the pre- 
ferred stock the earnings per 
share on the common _§ stock 
amounted to $3.80 compared with 





Bought — Sold — Quoted 


Berkshire Fine Spinning com. 
Berkshire Fine Spinning pfd. 
Chase Hotel vic 
Chicago & Southern Airlines 
Collins Radio | 
Consolidated Dearborn 

Ely & Walker Dry Goods 

Galf Public Service 
Hearst Consol. Publicat’ns A 
Illinois Terminal 


Kaiser-Frazer 


SCHERCK, RICHTER COMPANY 


Landreth Building 
St. Louis 2, Mo. 


Bert TELETYPE 
SL 456 





Kansas City Pub. Serv. com. 

Kansas City Pub. Serv. pfd. 

LaPlant-Choate 

Mississippi Valley Barge 

Missouri State Life 

Old Ben Coal 

| Punta Alegre Sugar 

| Reda Pump 

_ St. Louis Public Service “A” 
Suburban Propane Gas 





Textron pfd. 


GARFIELD 0225 
L. D. 123 
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Private wires to: Chicago, Kansas 


WHITE G COMPANY 


Members St. Louis. Stock Exchange 


PRIMARY MARKETS IN 


BANK & INSURANCE STOCKS 


ALL MIDWESTERN and LOCAL ISSUES 


MISSISSIPPI! VALLEY TRUST BLDG. 


-NATION 


SAINT LOUIS 1, MO 
TELETYPE SL 477 


City, Los Angeles and New Yor: 
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| $5.40 per share the previous year. 


['wo dividends aggregating $1.50 


| per share were paid on the com- 


Application will | dividend of 75c per share on the 
common stock was declared, pay- 


able Feb. 1, 1946. 
While the war ended in August, 
there was no appreciable change 


_in the volume of goods available 
;nor in the level of prices, state 


Ernest W. Stix, President. 


Throughout the year there has 











ee 


been a perceptible shortage of 
desirable merchandise,—that situ- 
ation is gradually improving, anc 
various items that were practi- 
cally unobtainable are now being 
offered in limited quantities. A: 
the year proceeds, scarcity of 
merchandise should become less 
and less of a problem. 

George H. Moore, United States 
District judge, formally has ap- 
proved a plan of reorganization 
for the Missouri Pacific RR. sub- 
mitted by the Interstate Com- 
merce commission. 

The judge’s formal approval 
was handed down Jan. 23. He 
had announced details of the ap- 
proval in a 30-page opinion in 
December. After that announce- 
ment, the directors of the rail- 
road voted to appeal from the or- 
der. They now have 20 days in 
which to file such an appeal. 

If no appeal] is taken, the ICC 
will conduct a poll of all inter- 
ested parties in the reorganization 
and if the results are favorable, 
Judge Moore will then issue a 
formal order confirming the plan. 

The income of the State of Mis- 
souri will run to a record high of 
more than $70,500,000 for the 
year ended Dec. 31, 1945 accord- 
ing to Forrest Smith, auditor. 

“Last year’s total was $61,156,- 
168,” Mr. Smith said. He attrib- 
ited the increase to a greater 
amount of money collected from 
income and sales taxes. 

The total amount ocllected as of 
Dec. 29, 1945 was $68,516,319, and 
Mr. Smith said government em- 
sloyees were “running a couple 
2% million dollars in collections 
-hrough the hopper” over the last 
week-end. 

“Income both 


and sales taxes, 





the highest in the history of the 
State, also cost less per dollar to 
collect,” it was said. Sales taxes 
for the year 1945 were $40,500,- 
844 an increase of 13.7% over 
1944 and cost 1.4% of the total 
collected as compared with 1.7% 
for cost of collection in 1944, 

This represented a total volume 
of sales of approximately $2,025,- 
042,228 for 1945. 

Income taxes brought $12,419,- 
349 to the State and represented 
an increase of $1,042,143 ove 
1944. 

Nonrecurring credits taken by 
Kansas City Southern Ry in 19465 
in connection with its $60,000,00C 
bond and note refunding pro- 
gram gave the road a substantial 
increase in net profits despite < 
relatively sharp drop in_= gross 
revenues, William N. Deramus, 
President states. 

Income taxes were cut appre- 
ciably as the result of the charge- 
offs taken on premiums naid or 
the retirement of the funded debt 
and also on amortization of de- 
fense projects which was accel- 
erated by the ending of the war. 
Interest charges were cut. 

Estimated net income for 1945 
was $5,668,913, equal to $9.47 a 
share on the common, compared 
with $4,418,162, or $7.02 a share 
in 1944, Mr. Deramus said. Rev- 
enues in 1945 dropped nearly 20% 
under the $44,373,030 record of 
1944, but were well ahead of the 
22-million-dollar average for the 
last ten years. Louisiana and 
Arkansas Ry company, controlled 
by Kansas City Southern, is ex- 
pected to show net 1945 income 
of $1,700,319, compared with $1,- 
596,062 in 1944. 

The stockholders of Lindell 
Trust Co. of St. Louis, Mo. have 
‘atified the proposal to pay a 25% 
stock dividend, thereby increasing 
che capital from $400,000 to $500,- 
900. 

Landis Machine Co., of St. Louis 
ave declared four quarterly div- 
idends for the year 1946 of 25 
cents each, payable at the usual 


dates. 
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Teletype KC 273-4 


| Omaha, Nebraska 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


OUR TRADING DEPARTMENTS ARE 
ACTIVE IN MUNICIPAL AND LOCAL 
CORPORATE SECURITIES 


Stern Brothers « Co 


Members Chicago Stock Exchange 
| 1009 Baltimore Avenue 
KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 


DISTRIBUTORS 


Long Distance 93 


Topeka, Kansas 








John Janson Promoted 
By Bank of Manhattan 


F. Abbot Goodhue, President of 
the Bank of the Manhattan Com- 
pany, New York, has announced 
«uc promotion 
of John H. L. 
Janson from 
Assistant 
Vice - Presi- 
dent to Vice- 
President. He 
is a commer- 
:ial loaning 
officer in the 
States of New 
York, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania 
and Michigan. 

Mr. Janson 
attended the 
Georgia 
School of 
Technology 
and the Cleve- 
land Law 
School. His 
banking career siarted at the 
Pearl Street Bank of Cleveland 
which was later absorbed by the 


Cleveland Trust Company. He 
joined the Bank of the Manhat- 
tan Company in 1926. 





John H. L. Janson 


Hoffman and Pegram Join 
Staff of C. A. Evans Co. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

ATLANTA, GA. — Cullen J. 
Hoffman and Robert B. Pegram, 
Jr., have been added to the 
staff of Clement A. Evans & Co., 
Inc., First National Bank Build- 
ing. Prior to serving in the U. S. 
Army, Mr. Hoffman was with the 
First National Bank of Morganton 
and the First National Bank and 
Trust Co. of Asheville. Mr. Pe- 
gram, who has also been in the 
armed forces was formerly with 
the First National Bank in At- 
lanta. 
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difficult. before it improves. There | file includes earnings for the first} one due 1996 and the other tries now in statutory liquida- 
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Reporter’s 


Report 

















The “upper-crust” of the 
vestment market continues over- 
whelmingly a “sellers’ paradise” 
in spite of the unprecendented 
thinning out of yields as time 
goes on. The buyer has little 
choice but to “pay up” unless he 
is willing to sit back and let his 
idle capital remain unemployed 
in the hope that time may bring 
more attractive opportunities. 

It does not leok, however, as 
though such relief is in early 
prospect. Quite the contrary, 
the cream of the market, name- 
ly U. S. Treasury issues and 
top-grade municipals continue 
to push persistently into new 
high ground with gradual whit- 
tling away of potential return. 


Investors are caught betwee» 
the Government’s commitment to 
cheap money, to keep down the 
cost of carrying its huge debt 
and the veritable dearth of new 
securities in volume sufficient to 
absorb any appreciable portion oi 
the vast reservoir of idle capital 


There is nothing to indicate 
any early let-up in the volume 
of money pressing for invest- 
ment. Certainly the President’s 
budget message, indicating a 
further deficit for the next fis- 
cal year, is hardly suggestive in 
that direction. 


As a matter of fact it looks as 
though the lot of the investor 


| 
in- 


|is no apparent disposition among 
corporations to take on debts by 
ways of raising new capital. 

Rather it appears that investors, 
|who are in a position to do so, 
| must develop a taste for equities. 
And even here the fare likely will 
be slim since most seasoned cor- 
porations are well supplied with 
cash for their needs. 


Philip Morris 2°s 

Decision of Philip Morris & Co., 
Ltd., to forego public offering of 
its projected issue of $15,000,000 
of 2%% debentures came as a 
bit of a surprise to the investment 
industry which was pretty much 
primed for the undertaking. 


This issue had been expected 
to reach market about mid- 
week, but because of a letiown 
in earnings during the last two 
months of last year, the com- 
pany, according to reports, 
decided it should amend its 
covering statement on file with 
the SEC to reflect the change. 


The registration covering the 
debentures and 149,883 shares oi 
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UNDERWRITERS — DISTRIBUTORS 


Retail outlets for 
OVER-THE-COUNTER 
SECURITIES 


PELTASON, TENENBAUM Co. 


Landreth Building, St. Louis 2, Mo. 


|seven months of the fiscal year, 
| which ends in March. 


Because of the behavior of 
the investment market since the 
turn of the year, there had been 
whisperings around that a shav- 
ing of the rate on the de- 
bentures to 24% was a pos- 
sibility. 

A Correction 

Southern Pacific Railroad Co. 
has filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority 
to issue $50,000,000 of new first 
mortgage bonds. The purpose is 
to redeem an issue of Series B 
bonds, due 1986 on May 1 next. 

The new issue to be Series E 
would be offered for bids late 
next month and would mature 
likewise in 1986. The issue to be 
retired was part of the total of 


$125,000,000 of refinancing carried 
through marketed several months 





ago. 
Through misunderstanding in 
last week’s column, it was 


| stated that the earlier financing 
“moved rather slowly.” On the 
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of 15 to 97 Years 
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Members of New York, Chicago and St. Louis Stock Exchanges 


| cS 368 North 8th St., St. Leuis 1, Mo. 


DIVIDEND RECORD 


ae 


York Steck Exchange 


PLATTG CO. | 


Telephone 


1986, were marketed quickly. 
The 2%s of 1961, however, did 
not move quite so rapidly, but 
were all sold in good time. 


Four In One Day 


Something in the way of a 
new record was set this week 
when on Tuesday the same bank- 
ing firm. Van Alstyne, Noel & 


Co., was listed as the head of 
underwriting groups which are 


slated to market four new stock 
issues placed in registration with 
the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. 

The largest of these equity 
undertakings will consist of 
1,200,000 shares of $1 capital 
stock of Higgins Inc., formed to 
take over certain properties and 





tion. 

The others included in the list 
are 100,000 shares of $1.25 con- 
vertible $20 preferred stock of 
Burry Biscuit Corp.; 425,000 
shares of $1 par common stock of 
Regal Shoe Co., and 100,000 shares 


of $1 par common of the Young 
Radiator Co. 
Now Emerson, Roche & Co. 

AUSTIN, TEX.—Everett S. 
Emerson has admitted David T. 
Roche to partnership and the firm 
name has been changed to Emer- 
son, Roche & Co. Offices are in 
the Capital National Bank Build- 
ing. 
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IBM ANNOUNCES 


the 1946 Electromatic ‘lypewriter, 








which produces letters of distin- 
euished appearance, with a minimum 
of physical effort on the part of 

the operator. | 
It-is-now on display in IBM 
offices in all principal cities 
throughout the country. We will 
be glad to furnish you with full 


information upon request. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION — 


World Headquarters Building, New York 22, N.Y. 


TYPEWRITER 





A complete line 


‘fo meet your 
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BUSINESS AND FINANCE SPEAKS 


After The Turn Of The Year 


HERBERT ABRAHAM 
President, The Ruberoid Co. 


The building materials industry, in addition to having 
virtually no plant reconversion problems, has entered 
1946 with three highly important factors in its favor. 

1. A huge backlog of home re- 
pairs and modernization ac- 
cumulated during the war 
years. 

2. The need for homes by many 
new families and returning 
service men. 

3. Substantial savings accumu- 
lated during the war years, 
a goodly portion of which may 
be expected to be spent for 
the foregoing. 

Current estimates indicate that 

these three factors add up to a po- 
tential market for 1,000,000 or more 
dwelling units annually over the 
next ten years—an annual rate 
greatly exceeding that of any year 
in the past. 

As a result of the price ceilings 

on many building products, coupled ™erbert Abraham 
with advancing wage rates and the increased cost of 
various raw materials and fuel, the problem of main- 
taining a reasonable profit margin has become increas- 
ingly difficult. To help solve this problem, three major 
plans are being followed by our company. 

1. Intensified research activities, also improvement 
and mechanization of factory equipment to attain 
the maximum production in “tons per man-hour” 
with the minimum of physical effort. 

2. Construction of an additional asbestos-cement man- 
ufacturing unit, also steps being taken at our vari- 
ous felt mills to increase the production of dry 
felt utilized in the manufacture of asphalt roofings 
and shingles, since the demand for this important 
raw material far exceeds the supply. 

Curtailment of expenses wherever possible, with- 
out, however, sacrificing operating efficiency or 
the quality of finished products. 

As for both the immediate and long-term outlook, in 
my opinion, the answer, not only for building but for 
all industry, will be found in one word—production. For 
only through a constantly expanding volume of produc- 
tion can employment and wages be maintained at high 
levels, and only through increased efficiency and econ- 
omy of production can prices be held at levels that will 
stimulate buying. 


V. J. ALEXANDER 


President, Union Planters National Bank & Trust Co., 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Business conditions in this territory were at a high 
level during 1945. The reconversion problems were not 
as serious here as in other sections of the country. Some 
was plants have shut down, but 
other plants have changed over 
quickly to the production of con- 
sumers goods. The returning serv- 
ice men have aided the employment 
problem, but .on the other hand, 
have accentuated the acute housing 
shortage. 

The agricultural situation is some- 
what uncertain at this time. Cotton 
prices will depend largely upon 
governmental controls. and produc- 
tion limitations. The diversification 
of farming in this territory has con- 
tributed greatly to the income of 
farmers with cotton continuing to be 
the largest cash crop. It is hoped 
that agricultural. manufacturers will 
be able to provide additionally 
needed farm: equipment. 

The critical housing shortage con- 
tinues to be acute. This short age 
will probably continue for sometime; however, real- 
tors and builders are planning large addition units as 
soon as labor and material shortages subside. Several 
large industrial plants are scheduled for erection during 
the coming year. The revival of building on a large 
scale should prove a boom to lumber manufacturers and 
dealers in this area, as Memphis is one of the largest 
hardwood manufacturing centers in the country. 

Retail trade exceeded all previous levels in 1945. De- 
pamstment store sales will continue at high levels as hard 
lines and additional consumers goods are available. 
Wholesale trade should also be aided by large quantities 
of heavy machinery and agricultural implements. As 
additional supplies of these products are available, they 
will materially add to the volume of wholesalers. 

Banking facilities are ample to take care of credit 
needs of industry and local business for reconversion in 
the postwar period. Bank deposits will probably remain 
at a high level. The demand for credit from commercial 
borrowers will, no doubt, increase in order to carrv 
larger inventories and receivables. Personal loans will 
also be in demand when consumers goods are again in 
the market on a large scale. 
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Vv. J. Alexander 


Memphis stands at the threshold of greater growth. 
It is in-a strategic location. The Mississippi River otfers 
cheap transpor.ation by barge lines to many important 
centers of the country, and important developments are 
expected to continue along the river. A net work of air 
lines connect the city with all major locations in the 
country. It is also the hub of rail lines radiating in all 
directions. 

City taxes are at low levels, and municipal authorities 
indicate that future city improvements will be on a 
pay-as-you-go basis. Industrial and residential users of 
electricity enjoy low rates on account of city ownership 
and purchase of electricity through the Tennessee Valley 
Authority system. All in all, business conditions should 
equal or approximate indices established in 1945. 


S. C. ALLYN 
President, The National Cash Register Company 


The demand which exists for cash registers, account- 
ing machines and adding machines indicates that 1946 
will see the greatest production in the history of The 
National Cash Register Company. 
Looking beyond the current year, we 
anticipate a period of continuing de- 
mand which will assure production 
considerably above pre-war levels. 

Plans for production in 1946 have 
been made upon the basis that the 
demands upon the factory will be — 
approximately 75% greater than be- 
fore the war. An immediate factor 
in this is the volume of business 
which has been placed since we have 
been in a position to accept orders 
without restriction, a volume which 
greatly exceeds any previous record 
in a similar period. 

A longer range factor is the ever- 
increasing need for records in all 
types of business and the fact that 
higher operating costs and lower 
margins make cost reducing equip- 
ment imperative. In addition to this, 
our product development program insures the continued 
development of machines which will be of constantly 
increasing service to business. 

Our overseas operations which have always produced 
a considerable part of our business have been affected 
in varying degrees by the war. In some cases much re- 
building will have to be done and we recognize that in 
our approach to future overseas distribution there will 
have to be great flexibility in our thinking and in our 
methods. 

Our problems of reconversion have been serious but 
steady progress has been made since V-J Day and it is 
expected that the work will be completed in the early 
months of 1946. Production is now running at about three 
fifths of the total projected as normal production when 
the factory has reached full capacity after reconversion. 
However, this projected total is considerably higher than 
pre-war production. 

At the present time there are approximately 10,000 
employees on our factory payroll which is 1,000 more 
than a year ago and well above peace time employment 
in any other year. 

On the basis of a careful appraisal of all factors which 
enter into a determination of our market we anticipate 
in the years immediately ahead, an expanding demand 
for all National Cash Register products. Because our 
products are used in all types of business, it has often 
been said that the sale of our ‘machines is something 
of a barometer of business prosperity. If this is true, the 
current indication is certainly one of great confidence 
in the future. 


S. C. Allyn 


HARRISON L. AMBER 
President, Berkshire Life Insurance Company 


A life insurance company is composed of two parts— 
the insurance department and the investment department. 

As to the insurance department the year 1946 looks 
very good, providing we can get the 
strike situation settled before all of 
the savings built up during the war 
years have to be spent to pay living 
expenses. The life insurance busi- 
ness follows the same trend as sav- 
ings. If savings are high, the life 
insurance business is good. This is 
the same as saying that when busi- 
ness is good the life insurance busi- 
ness progresses with it. It is too 
early yet in 1946 to predict what will 
happen but so far the volume of new 
life business which the Company 
experienced in 1945 is continuing 
in 1946. 

The investment side of our busi- 
ness is a different story. Interest 
rates have continued to decline and 
no one knows whether they have 
reached bottom or not. It is our 
, : ; opinion that prosperity cannot con- 
tinue indefinitely on pauper interest rates. Our greatest 
all-around prosperity has occurred in this country with 
interest rates at from 5% to 6%. We cannot expect 





H. L. Amber 





interest rates to rise that much with such a large govern- 
ment debt. However it does not seem unreasonable that 
interest rates could rise as we come. into a_ business. 
expansion. 

The volume of sales of new business following World 
War I increased tremendously. It is not to be expected’ 
that such increases will occur at this time but certainly 
life insurance has not reached the saturation point by a. 
long way. In spite of the fact that the average increase 
in life insurance protection per family has increased 
$1,000 since the outbreak of World War II, the protec- 
tion carried by the average family is only about 2% years 
income. It is much better than it was but it still falls 
far short of being enough money to carry the children of 
the average family through grade school, let alone high 
school. Life insurance must double in volume from its 
present approximate $155,000,000,000 before the average 
family has enough protection to carry the children 
through to that time in life when they can provide for 
themselves. 

Public opinion of the benefits of life insurance 
increases daily. It is to be hoped that the whole popula- 
tion of the United States become fully informed of the 
benefits and of the good which life insurance does in 
the economic life of our people. 


EDWIN J. ANDERSON 


Goebel Brewing Company 
“1946 should be a great year for the brewing industry 


as a whole,” declared Edwin J. Anderson, President of — 


Goebel Brewing Company, Detroit, Mich., “but I antici- 
pate that some companies will be- 
gin to find the going a little rocky 
as the year unfolds. 

-“From .an_ industry standpoint, 
beer is in a fine position to continue 
the increased sales enjoyed during 
the war. For one thing, millions of 
GI’s, who have now returned or are 
returning home, have had abundant 
opportunity in camp and overseas, 
to sample beer and acquire a taste 
for it. But whereas during their 
service in the armed forces they 
were able to get their beer only at 
irregular intervals and in uncertain 
quantity, they can now buy it freely, 
whenever they want it. And*if the 
letters which brewers all over the 
country have been receiving from 
service men mean anything, I think 
these men are going to buy a lot of 
beer in 1946. : 

“Another influence that helped our industry through 
the war years and which should continue to benefit us 
now, was the tightness of the hard liquor supply, which 
resulted in vast numbers of people turning to beer. I 
think it’s safe to predict that many of these people will 
continue to prefer the ‘beverage of moderation’ even 
though the supply of liquor eases. 

“These factors make the outlook bright for brewers 
who have maintained the quality of their beer. Their 
brands will cash in on the increasing public demand for 
good beer. 

“On the other hand, those brands that yielded to the 
temptation to make a killing during the war by stretch- 
ing quality to the thinnest beer the traffic would bear, 
will pay the penalty for their lack of vision. It is no 
secret that in every major market inferior beers have 
already begun to back up and slow down to a marked 
degree, while at the same time, the demand for quality 
beers goes on unabated. This process will even accel- 
erate in 1946. 

“From a public relations. standpoint, brewing has 
never been in a-better position. The advertising of the 
United States Brewers’ Foundation has been a fine in- 
fluence in establishing beer as a normal part of American 
family life. During 1946, this campaign in national 
magazines will be expanded. And the theme of the ad- 
vertising will not only continue to provide a good whole- 
some background for the industry, but will go on sell- 
ing beer actively. 

“But more than advertising, the conduct of the indus- 
try itself during the war has gained public confidence 
and respect. The active cooperation in supplying beer 
to the armed forces, the widesperad activity of brew- 
eries in public-service advertising on War Bonds, Red 
Cross, Community War Chests, Fats and Paper Salvage 
programs, and other war activities, have all been good 
public relations. Many people who until the war were 
opposed to beer have been impressed by the high ethical 
standards of the industry. This does not mean that the 
Drys have abandoned their undercover campaign to blot 
up the country, but it does mean that among the reason- 
able bulk of citizens who are responsible for what is 
called ‘public opinion,’ the brewing industry has today 
an excellent standing. . 

“In fact,” Mr. Anderson concluded, “if there is any note 
of caution for 1946, it would be in this last fact. The real 
competitive battles will begin in 1947 when the current 
expansion plans of so many brewers will be complete. 





Edwin J. Anderson 


I think it is of the utmost importance that the industry . 


continue to carry on the high operating standards set 
during the war.” 
(Continued on page 542) 
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(Continued from page 541) 


FRANK A. BACH 
President, Fidelity and Deposit Company of Maryland 


The comments below apply to fidelity, surety and 
burglary business, the lines in which I am primarily in- 
terested. as 

In venturing an opinion as to the 
future, I think we should first con- 
sider those developments of the past 
year which have definite bearing on 
the outlook for 1946. In the fidelity 
field there were some very drastic 
rate reductions. On Bankers and 
Brokers Blanket Bonds and Com- 
mercial Blanket Bonds (classifica- 
tions which produce nearly 75% of 
the total fidelity premiums) rate 
reductions and discounts averaged 
30% to 35%. “A change in rating 
procedure, which became effective 
about midyear, made it possible for 
us to write all forms of fidelity and 
forgery coverage on a_ three-year 
term basis, that is, three years cov- 
erage for 2% annual premiums, or 
a discount to the assured of 16°%4%. 
A great majority of assureds took 
advantage of this privilege with the 


Frank A. Bach 


result that the 1945 premiums of all large fidelity writers 
were inflated by the second and third years’ premiums 
paid during the year, but which must be carried in “un- 
earned premium reserve” and cannot be transferred to 


€arnings until they are actually earned. This point 
should be kept in mind in analyzing year-end statements 
of the various fidelity writing companies and it is sug- 
gested that earned premiums, rather than written pre- 


* miums, should be considered in comparing a company’s 


1945 writings with those of the preceding year. 

There were also some substantial rate reductions in 
the contract bond field. On one of our most important 
lines this reduction amounted to 3313%. 

Can we look forward to further rate reductions? Gen- 
erally speaking, no. It remains to be seen whether our 
industry can absorb the very substantial reductions of 
the last several years and continue to make a reasonable 
The necessity for increased rates on 
certain of our burglary classificatidns is already ap- 
parent. 

What about losses? It is true that loss ratios on fidel- 
ity and surety lines continued abnormally low during 
1945, but over the past 16 years the average loss ratio 
on those lines was 41.4%. During the past several months 


i there has been a definite trend toward higher loss fre- 


quency and it is reasonable to expect that losses. will 
increase both in number and amount as the year pro- 
Ss. 

It must be remembered that during the past several 
years an unprecedented volume of business was transact- 
ed under conditions where employers for the most part 
had neither the time nor the facilities to supervise ade- 
quately the activities of employees handling money. As 
business activities gradually return to normal, it is in- 
evitable that defalcations, diversion of funds and other 
irregularities which occurred during the hectic wartime 
period will come to light and will be the source of nu- 
merous claims under fidelity and surety bonds. 

When losses increase to a point where a particular 
line can no longer be written at a profit, higher premium 
rates on that line will surely follow. Bearing in mind 
that premium rates on fidelity business are lower than 
they have ever been and that coverages are the broadest 
we have ever offered, it is reasonable to expct substan- 
tially increased sales, particularly in the blanket bond 
field. Buyers are not likely to overlook such an oppor- 
tunity to obtain new fidelity coverage or to increase the 
coverage they already have at the low cost now prevail- 
ing, especially when it is possible to insure against any 
increase in cost over the next three years by having the 
policies written on a three-year term basis. 


MELVIN H. BAKER 
President, National Gypsum Company 


“The demand for homes is too well known to require 
comment, and this demand will be a major factor in the 
country’s prosperity in 1946,” says a forecast by M. H. 
Baker, President of National Gyp- 
sum Company. 

“Manufacturers of building mate- 
rials are now breaking bottlenecks 
and starting the flow of war-scarce 
products to dealers’ stocks. By the 
time building operations get under 
Way on a large scale, many critical 
building materials will be in reason- 
able supply. 

“Nor is the price picture on build- 
ing products as dark as it has been 


of course, but in our own case the 
average of prices of our nine major 
building products is not yet up to 
the level of those prices in 1936 in 
spite of the fact that some of these 
products have been improved in the 
meantime. . 

“Our reconversion is now com- Melvin H. Baker 
plete, and in addition we are well 
along on a $9,500.000 plant improvement and expansion 
program. A new paper mill put into production on 
Jan. 1 will relieve a paper shortage at our Eastern 





gypsum wallboard and lath plants. Purchase of two 
steamships, with charter arrangements on others, will 
give us ample gypsum rock from our Nova Scotia quar- 
ries. for our seaboard plants—at less cost than previ- 
ously. Additions to several existing plants will be com- 
pleted within 90 days, giving us greater volume on 
various products. 

“The company’s change of attitude from war days. is 
shown in the undertaking of an extensive sales training 
program in order to be ready for the time when selling 
will be highly competitive again. 

“In spite of the loss of $5,000.000 a year in war con- 
tracts, National Gypsum Company expects to do $5,000,- 
000 more in 1946 than in 1945, a gain of $10,600,000 in 
building products. In 1947, with new plants in opera- 
tion, we should reach $40,000,000 or about double pre- 
war volume. 

“With demand for homes and business structures at 
a level that will require several years to supply, and 
with an expanded volume that should gather momentum 
from the second quarter on, National Gypsum Compe ry 
is optimistic about the future of the building materials 
business.” 


BARNEY BALABAN 


President, Paramount Pictures, Ine. 


The thinking of the people of the world was never 
more active and progressive than it is today in the midst 
of world-wide readjustment, and in some sections of the 
globe, conflicting ideologies of gov- 
ernment are still resorting to vio- 
lence as a means of determining the 
issues, 

It is fortunate that throughout the ~ 
history of this country, in times of | 
stress, our differences are always ~ 
settled, after some group demonstra- |, 
tion, by the orderly processes of | 
reason and foresight. 3 

My own outlook on our domestic 
affairs for the future is an optimistic 
one. Our country is physically in- 
tact. We emerge. from the war with- 
out having lost a single basic right 
and without having yielded a single 
principle. In comparison to other 
countries, we face no national ad- 
justment emotionally. 

Our basic system of government 

is not at issue. No one challenges 
the dignity of the individual or his privileges under the 
Bill of Rights and once our industrial differences are 
reconciled, no nation was ever geared higher for produc- 
~tion of consumer goods from which an entire world is 
to benefit. 
_ Down through the years the conduct of our people 
inspires reassuring faith in the common sense of our 
citizenry as a whole. Trends toward one extreme or the 
other, in controversial matters, swing like a pendulum, 
but always return within the scope of a sound and 
sensible mean. 

The dearth of civilian goods during the last four 
years has created a consumer demand never equalled in 
the history of American business and industry. Once 
industrial wrangling subsides, and it will subside, for the 
survival of all concerned, the task of supplying this eager 
domestic market will require a program of plant opera- 
tion that largely should meet the challenge of employ- 
ment. 

Recent statements from the Treasury Department 
reveal that the people of this country, collectively, have 
placed in war bonds and other forms of savings enough 
money to insure the economic prosperity of our Nation 
for almost a decade, if these reserves are not dissipated 
through unwise spending for inferior values. Even if 
one disagrees with the extent of this estimate there can 
be no question about its reality for some years to come 
and every man in business and industry shares a grave 
responsibility that there be no shortsighted exploitation 
of this spending power. 


Abroad, stricken countries can be aided in their 
rehabilitation. Their own natural resources can be 
developed into national wealth with the help of Ameri- 
can experience, ingenuity and such financial planning 
as is now in prospect through world organization. 
Although new foreign markets will-be created, there are 
as yet evidences that difficulty will be experienced in 
the revival of old markets because of trade barriers that 
have been thrown up under the influence of local inter- 
ests in various countries. The solution of these problems 
will, no doubt, require strong assistance from the State 
Department through reciprocal trade agreements. 


Much has been said, by the highest authorities about 
the value of the Motion Picture as a salesman for all the 
product of a country and as an ambassador of good will 
for its people. Important governments have recognized 
this fact as a fundamental in their international trade 
relations. 

I feel sure that barriers to free exchange of trade 
will be largely overcome and that our pictures will be 
seen eventually by all the peoples of the world. 


At home our industry appears to be in a sound condi- 
tion. Even in the face of industrial unrest, our produc- 
tion schedules offer no dearth of product. Paramount 
has completed every picture to be released in 1946 and 
six of those for release in 1947 are either completed or 
before the cameras. 

Our industry is confronted by no reconversion or must 
recover from virtually no maladjustment in operation. 
We go on making the same product that we made in 





Barney Balaban 





‘Business and Finance Speaks After the Turn of the Year 


wartime and we supply the same need for mass enter- 
tainment so essential to the mental recreation of our 


people. 
GEORGE A. BANGS 

President, American United Life Insurance Company 

World-wide war, especially the most cataclysmic 
struggle in history, is inevitably the cause of violent 
dislocations in the social, economic, financial and in- 
dustrial lives of individuals, busi- 
nesses, and nations. And the travail 
of recovery from such violent dis- 
locations is invariably characterized 
by bewildering contradictions, by 
strange anomalies that defy the in- 
tellects and imagination of the 
world’s most able prognosticators of 
conditions and things to come. 

In 1946 and for some aime after, 
therefore, we may expect many 
striking antitheses; upsurging pros- 
perity in some areas will be offset 
by perplexing monetary depression 
in others; countering huge pent-up 
demands for products will be an ag- 
gravating scarcity of them; nullify- 
ing high wages will be inflated liv- 
ing costs and burdensome taxation— 
the catalog of contradictions will be 
endless and baffling. Days will come 
when caution and _ conservatism 
seem unbearable and short-sighted in the face of what 
appears to be a glorious opportunity to throw discretion 
to the winds and capitalize the immense possibilities of 
the moment. 

Amid such waves of economic and financial uncer- 
tainty, the institution of life insurance stands like a 
comforting rock of security—and will continue to so 
stand while the institution remains true to its ultimate 
purpose, a purpose that by its very nature is the mortal 
enemy of extravagance, of inflation, of “living to the 
full this day alone with no thought of tomorrow.” 

During the year before us, life insurance must be far 
more than a mere trustee of men’s funds that have been 
set aside for the safety of their families and for their 
own comfort in old age. Life insurance must teach the 
hard lesson of financial sanity and rigorous thrift, and 
must voice its precepts more vehemently than ever be- 
fore, if its wisdom is to be heard above the tempting 
siren songs of a beguiling prosperity. Men and women 
will have money, much money, to spend lavishly or to 
manage sensibly—and. sensible spending is the key to 
lasting economic growth and solidarity. 

For a hundred years and more, life insurance has 
justly been called “the poor man’s bank”; during recent 
times high income taxes and death taxes upon estates 
have made it the last remaining instrument whereby all 
men, rich or poor, may leave behind them a more help- 
ful share of the fruits of their lifelong labors, to the 
benefit of their loved ones and society in general. 
Some 71.000,000 policyowners in this country now hold 
over $154,600,000,000 of life insurance, backed by re- 
serves of $38,500,000,000. This tremendous reservoir of 
funds designed and put aside to absorb the blows of an 
unpredictable fate is supremely vital to the nation’s and 
its people’s financial welfare. Any attacks by organized 
groups whose aims spell eventual run-away inflation 
must be met by the aggressive resistance of those 71,- 
000,000 policyowners, since such inflation imperils to the 
utmost the financial resources they have entrusted to 
life insurance for the constant protection of their bene- 
ficiaries and themselves in life’s greatest emergencies. 

Yes, the task of life insurance is eternally to combat 
humanity’s tendency to ignore the dim and distant (yet 
inescapable!) hazards of premature death or old-age de- 
pendency. To perform this task, in 1946 and thereafter, 
is not only a duty but a privilege and a basic necessity 
to the future well-being of the United States and of the 
world. 





Geo. A. Bangs 


CHARLES ELE. BECKER 
President, The Franklin Life Insurance Company 


At the beginning of the war, especially during the 
earlv days of 1942, there was considerable apprehension 
on the part of insurance executives, and particularly of 
field men, as to the future of the 
life insurance industry. A huge seg- 
ment of the potential market for life 
policies was being withdrawn 
through the drafting of millions of 
eligible young men. 

The passing of time showed these 
fears to be unwarranted. As in the 
aftermath of the first world war, 
insurance sales shortly began to soar 
—and continued to soar. Last year 
my company—the Franklin Life, 
completed by far the biggest year 
in its six decade history. 

As I see it, it requires no Delphian 
Oracle to foresee an even better vear 
in 1946. Of course we are having, 
and will continue to have a rash of 
strikes and other labor disorders. But. 
economists will agree, I believe, that 
a plethora of strikes is always symp- 
tomatic of a prosperity trend rather 
than the opposite. In times of 
incipient depression, labor is well content to hold such 
advantages and gains as it already holds, without run- 

(Continued on page 544) 
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IMAGINATION IS THE DIRECTING FORCE AT CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
ARETE 


| 


(IMAGINATION 410 NEW CARS 


HOW IMAGINATION IMPROVES CARS FOR YOU 





Clay models like this are used in creating body styling 


Imagination makes a new car really 
new; it hunts, creates and develops 
the improvements that increase a 


car’s usefulness and value to you. 


At Chrysler Corporation, 
imagination’s record is 20 years of 
constantly bettering the comfort, 
safety, performance and 


service of our cars and trucks. 


New cars are new because men apply 
imagination to improve them. 

Ever since the first Chrysler intro- 
duced a really new and different kind 
of automobile, imagination has stimu- 
lated continuous improvement and 
ever-greater value in Chrysler 
Corporation cars. 


You can drive more smoothly and 
comfortably today because imagina- 
tion helped develop Floating Power, 
gyrol Fluid Drive, new types of 
brakes and springs and scientific 
weight distribution for our cars. 


The greater safety of 4-Wheel 
Hydraulic Brakes, Safety Steel 
bodies, better vision.and lighting are 
results of practical imagination. So 
are better performance and longer 
life—made possible by Superfinish, 
Amola Steel, and many other new 
methods and materials. 


You'll recognize creative imagina- 
tion’s latest achievements in the fine 
new Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto and 
Chrysler cars. 

REMEMBER THURSDAY NIGHT! ... The Music of 


Andre Kostelanetz and the musical world’s most 
popular stars—Thursdays, CBS, 9 P.M., EST. 


Plymouth DODGE DeSoto CHRYSLER 


PRODUCTS OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


AIRTEMP Heating, Cooling, Refrigeration * CHRYSLER Marine and Industrial Engines * OILITE Powdered Metal Products * MOPAR Parts and Accessories 
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ening the risks which necessarily accompany attempts to 
_ gain more. 

In recent years women have become increasingly 
important prospects for the purchase of life insurance. 
This is not merely a temporary condition, since women 

-are playing an ever larger part in business and industry. 
Likewise juvenile insurance is mounting to a larger per- 
'centage.of total volume placed on the books of life 
companies. Add to this the millions of demobilized 
young men who are again returning to civilian pursuits; 
who are marrying and founding homes; and you find a 
market which is practically glutted with potential buyers. 

I do not believe that the increasing availability of 

‘tangibles will make serious inroads into the potential 
‘insurance market. People have become “savings-con- 
scious”. The millions of dollars of National Service Life 
Insurance sold to soldiers have conditioned these men 
to the idea of purchasing life insurance when they return 
to civilian life. No longer does the average young man 
think of a $1,000 policy as wealth untold. And the pur- 
chase of war bonds by soldiers and, civilians alike, 
engendered the salutary habit of systematic thrift. 

In summation: I have little fear as to the eventual 
working-out of our economic problems and our con- 
tinued prosperity, provided politicians restrain their 
urge to control all things through a benevolent, paternal- 
istic government. “Free enterprise” may be a hackneyed 
phrase; it is, nevertheless, a modus vivendi which made 
America great. If not unduly hampered, I believe it can 
keep us great—and prosperous. 


NEAL DOW BECKER 
President, Intertype Corporation 


I foresee a general increase in wages and prices 
amounting over the next five years to 50% or more above 
‘present levels; many strikes during the period of upward 
adjustment. : : 
The decline in the purchasing 
power of the dollar over the same 
period will probably be not less than 
30% from the present level. This 
means, however, a larger dollar vol- 
ume of business and of dollar in- 
come from which the government 
can get the taxes which it will have 
to have in order to pay the interest 
on the national debt, increased as it 
will be by large sums which will be 
voted for soldier bonuses and care 
of disabled soldiers and their de- 


pendents. 
I look for an unprecedentedly ac- 
tive domestic business. Foreign 


trade could be large if U. S. A. were 
willing to receive imported goods in 
large volume. This it probably will 
not be willing to do; and unless we 
are willing to receive goods for 
goods foreign trade will not flourish 
and may not even reach prewar volume measured in 
‘prewar dollars. Nearly everyone subscribes in theory 
to. the practice of taking goods for goods, but there is 
small indication that our two strongest pressure groups, 
labor and farmers, will consent to a sufficient importa- 
tion of manufactured goods or farm products to sup- 
port an export trade in anything like the dimensions 
‘so frequently mentioned by the optimists who make pre- 
dictions on the subject. Unfortunately even the broad- 
easting of “foreign” music coming in over the ether 
seems now to be basred! 


WALTER H. BEECH 
President, Beech Aircraft Corp. 


I have no reputation as a prognosticator or prophet, 
and present conditions require considerable ability with 
‘a crystal ball in order to foretell the future. However, 
‘I will attempt to give you one man’s 
opinion of the outlook for present 
‘conditions in the aircraft industry. 

You are well aware of the fact 
that the cancellation of Government 
contracts after V-J Day practically 
eliminated the military market for 
aircraft in the United States. This 
is quite as it should be because of 
the tremendous surplus of practi- 
cally all new airplanes of all cur- 
rent types now on hand. There is no 
sense in building an additional sur- 

plus of current types of airplanes to 
-add to the surplus already existing. 

All aircraft companies realized 
‘that this eventuality: ultimately 
would take place, from the begin- 
_ ning of the war, and they attempted 
| to prepare as well as possible for 
' the ultimate eventualities. However, 
_ the suddenness of the end of the war 
o with Japan surprised everyone aumfi very few companies 

+ were in a position to offer new commercial models to 
«the airlines and to the public for immediate delivery. 
J There are few exceptions to this generality. 


* (Such exceptions are based upon the availability of 
transport type aircraft developed for the Government 
sand in current production at the end of the war. The 
‘task of reconversion of such production lines to com- 
mercial production was relatively easy. Certain com- 
panies have either begun to make deliveries or will 
begin to make deliveries in the near future of large 





Neal Dow Becker 





Walter H. Beech 


transports adapted for civilian use. 

In the field of personal aircraft about the only new 
types of airplanes available are those which have been 
developed during the past year or are adaptations of the 
liaison airplanes built for the Government. There are 
no personal airplanes of really modern type available 
yet, although several companies, including ourselves, 
are working hard to produce such aircraft. Some of 
them should be ready by the middle of 1946 although 
others will not be ready until the beginning of 1947. 
Even a moderate-sized airplane takes about a year to 
design, build, test and tool up for production. 

As we interpret Government statistics, the aircraft 
industry is operating at about 3 to 4% of its wartime 
capacity insofar as production volume is concerned. The 
percentage of employment is believed to be larger than 
this percentage because of the development work that 
is going on which has not yet reached the production 
stage. 

We look for a steady increase in the commercial air- 
craft business during 1946 and 1947 providing always 
that Government policies are reasonable and are cal- 
culated to assist the industry instead of throttling it. 
As far as military business is concerned, the require- 
ments of the Army and Navy probably will be modest 
for the next two years. New types of aircraft have to 
be designed, developed and tested prior to being put 
into production, and airplanes which are now on the 
drawing boards will not be in production until 1948. 
It therefore is our opinion that Government business 
will not amount to much in the aircraft industry until 


that date, at which time there should be a resumption . 


of Government purchasing in order to keep our air 
forces from being obsolescent. 

While the above analysis is based upon industry-wide 
conditions, I am glad to be able to state that the Beech 
Aircraft Corporation is handling a nice business at the 
present time. For the month of December, 1945, we 
actually delivered a greater volume of commercial or- 
ders than we did in the entire prewar year of 1940. 
Our volume currently approximates $214 to $3 million 
per month, and is expected to increase gradually during 
1946. None of this business is military and most of it is 
being done with the most prominent corporations of 
America buying BEECHCRAFTS for their own use and 
operation. We are fortunate in having an improved new 
model of our Model 18 all-metal, twin-engine BEECH- 
CRAFT available for current delivery to our customers. 
This airplane has been in production for the past two 
months. We will announce very improved new medium- 
sized airplanes for the pilot-owner during the years of 
1946 and 1947. We are depending upon these airplanes 
to augment our present business with the larger twin- 
éngine BEECHCRAFTS. 


PHILIP A. BENSON 
President, The Dime Savings Bank of Brooklyn 


There was a steady increase in savings throughout the 
entire year of 1945 and as 1946 begins there is evidence 
that it will continue. Strikes and labor difficulties may 
have some effect on the savings 
funds. Those who are unemployed 
through strikes or otherwise will 
undoubtedly have recourse to sav- 
ings for current needs. Let us hope 
these labor difficulties will soon be 
adjusted. If they are and we realize 
the prosperity that seems to be 
ahead of us, savings will continue 
to grow. 

There seems to be no question but 
that the fund of savings is now well 
over 150 billions of dollars and some 
estimates have placed it as high as 
high as 200 billions of dollars. Mutual 
savings banks are the custodians of 
a large part of the total fund of 
savings. The problem they face, 
however, is in making savings prof- 
itable. The successive Government 
loans have made it possible for sav- ; . 
ings banks to invest a large part of the new savings in 
Government Bonds and because these bonds were avail- 
able and very few other investments were, a major part 
of the resources of savings banks is now invested in the 
Government debt. If new bonds are not available and 
the market price of outstanding Governments continues 
to rise, the yield from this type of investment will be 
very low. 

We would all like to secure more mortgage loans 1s 
investments but that has not been possible due to the 
fact that there has been little new construction and 
therefore few new mortgage loans available. 

One of the major problems facing the country is hous- 
ing and as new housing is produced, the supply of 
mortgage loans will increase proportionately. The dif- 
ficulty in producing housing is not lack of credit. There 
is abundant credit available for all types of housing and 
in every part of thé country. The difficulty is to get a 
flow of materials needed for construction and the neces- 
sary labor to do the work. The bottleneck that prevents 
rapid and substantial additions to the supply of housing 
is, therefore, in the material. and labor field. 

The mutual savings banks of this country were never 
in a stronger or more liquid condition than they were at 
the beginning of 1946. There are committees studying 
the possibility of obtaining new types of investments 
for their funds. They are also seeking ways in which 
they can furthef serve their depositors. At the present 
time they have a greater number of customers than they 
have ever had before. It will be a challenge to serve 


Philip A. Benson 





these customers to the very best of our ability and to 
increase our usefulness to the people of our communities, 
and to the State and Nation during the new year. 


JOHN D. BIGGERS 
President, Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 


Present demand for flat glass products indicates that 
1946 could be the greatest of all years from the stand- 
point of production and of high employment in the flat 
glass industry. 

It cannot be foreseen at this time, 
however, whether those production 
and employment goals will be 
reached in the coming year. Their 
achievement will depend primarily 
upon a stable labor situation. Such 
stability depends upon steady anc 
efficient production, and should be 
compensated by adequate wages. Ir 
addition, careful consideration must 
be given to price structures. Appli- 
cation of sound economics and wise 
business statesmanship should aim 
to achieve a price level which will 
induce mass production commen-& 
surate with the large-scale opera-! 
tions for which American industry is } 
now tuned. 

Libbey-Owens-Ford has made 
plans to take back into employment 
all of the more than 2,000 em- 
ployees who served in the Armed Forces as they return 
to their homes, and in addition we have places for 
about 1,000 additional veterans or others who may de- 
sire to enter the flat glass industry. 

It must be remembered that reconversion to peacetime 
production by the flat glass industry was comparatively 
simple, and already has been accomplished. 

During the war period it was impossible to make ad- 
ditions to flat glass production facilities, he said, and 
now it is logical for the industry to undertake an ex- 
pansion and renewal program to meet the high levels of 
activity scheduled by the automotive and building in- 
dustries. 


Orders for glass from the construction industry of the 
nation give evidence that long-pent-up building activity 
in this country is trying hard to get underway. Once 
the assembly lines of the automotive industry begin to 
operate at full capacity, we can anticipate an increased 
and growing demand for automobile safety glass. 

In the plastics field the orders on hand exceed the 
present plant capacity. Libbey-Owens-Ford is taking 
immediate steps to expand its Plaskon division to meet 
this demand. A new factory, a pilot experimental plant, 
additional research, power, water and shipping facilities 
involving an investment of more than $5,000,000 have 
been started and are scheduled for completion in 1946. 

Greatly expanded research projects and experimental 
progress, involving basic research in glass, plastics and 
plasticizers used in making safety glass, will be started 
in 1946 by LibbeyOwens-Ford. New laboratory facilities 
are now under construction to provide additional space 
and equipment in our Technical Department. 

The war years brought technological advances, new 
techniques and new products which have made prac- 
tical applications of glass never before thought possible, 
and have opened new uses and new markets for flat 
glass and plastics. 

I look forward to 1946 as a year in which the flat 
glass industry, along with the automotive and con- 
struction industries, with which it is closely allied, 
should succeed in placing the greater number of diffi- 
culties behind us, and well may lay the foundation for 
a period of prosperity and constructive progress in the 
years ahead. 





John D. Biggers 


JAMES B. BLACK 
President, Pacific Gas and Electric Company 


Public utilities emerged from the war in sound operat- 
ing and financial condition, and relatively free of im- 
portant reconversion problems confronting many other 
branches of industry. 

Although some recession in indus- 
trial applications of gas and electric 
service from the peaks established 
during the war was to be expected, 
the decline thus far has been less than 
generally anticipated. However, the 
record in this respect has naturally 
been far from uniform, considerable 
variation being observed in different 
sections of the country. 

Sales in the domestic and commer- 
cial classifications anpear not to have 
been affected greatly by the termi- 
nation of the war. In our field of 
operations in Northern and Central 
California we have experienced a 
continued upward trend in these 
classes, more than offsetting, from 
the standpoint of gross revenues, the 
decline in wartime industrial sales. 

In this territory, all indications 
point to the retention of much of the 
extraordinary growth in population which occurred in 
the war years. With the resumption of home building 
on a large scale and increasing availability of appliances, 
domestic sales of gas and electricity should continue to 
expand, New and wider applications of these services 

(Continued on page 546) 
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America’s Most Discriminating Tastes Have Made This. 


AMERICA’S LARGEST SELLING 
WHISKEY 


Those who appreciate the rich, smooth flavor which comes of quality 
ingredients skillfully blended have made SCHENLEY Reserve 
America’s most widely enjoyed whiskey. ‘Try it soon. 
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in the commercial field appear certain. There is also 
reason to believe that much of the war-induced indus- 
trial growth will be permanent. Many new industries 
have already located here, and we have a comprehensive 
program under way designed to promote the further 
development of this section of the country. 

Many public utilities in recent years have been able 
to take advantage of prevailing low interest rates to 
reduce capital costs and improve their capital structures. 
The possibilities in this direction have not yet been 
exhausted, and for some companies further progress 
along these lines appears likely. 


The impact of war. taxation was particularly severe 
on the public utilities, and the reduction in Federal 
taxes which became effective at the beginning of 1946 
should therefore be of definite benefit to them. This 
advantage is partially offset by the fact that higher costs, 
particularly for labor and material, appear inevitable in 
the years ahead. However, with due regard to the equi- 
ties of investors and employees, it is hoped in many 
cases there will remain something for rate reductions, 
thereby resuming the downward trend, temporarily 
halted by the war, which has characterized utility rates 
over a period of many years. 


The outlook for the public utilities is still partially 
clouded by continuing threats of further subsidized gov- 
ernment competition. Governmental agencies are seek- 
ing appropriations for the primary purpose of construct- 
ing transmission and distribution systems in order to set 
up competitive systems paralleling and duplicating exist- 
ing facilities. In some sections of the country the issue 
in these cases has resolved itself simply to one of govern- 
ment ownership for government ownership’s sake, with- 
out regard to consequences to the investor, the consumer, 
or to the Federal taxpayer. It seems clear that no one in 
the end will benefit if such a policy is allowed to proceed 
unchecked. 

In the face of this situation, the forthright and con- 
structive position recently taken by the House Commit- 
tee on Appropriations is highly encouraging. In denying 
certain appropriations requested by the Bureau of 
Reclamation under the First Deficiency Bill for 1946, the 
Committee stated: 

“In connection with the denial of funds for power 
market and transmission line studies and surveys the 
committee has taken the position that the Government 
should not go into the business of constructing transmis- 
sion lines to market power developed at Government 
dams and that the activity desirous of securing such 
power should construct such lines to the point where 
Government power is being generated.” 


The recent decision of the United States Supreme Court 
in the Saratoga Springs Commission case may be of 
particular significance to investor-owned utilities, in 
that it reaffirmed the right of the Federal government to 
tax business activities of states and their subdivisions. 
The constant withdrawal of more and more property and 
income from the reach of taxation, such as has been 
observed in the utility field, is a subject which should 
receive prompt legislative attention. Certainly no valid 
argument now exists to justify the coytinued immunity 
from taxation of government-owned utilities. Those 
served by such agencies should not longer escape pay- 
ing their equitable share of the higher burden of taxa- 
tion which now appears to be permanently associated 
with our economy. 

It is also to be hoped that American industry may 
soon produce a flood of goods for peacetime pursuits. 
This is our only insurance against further inflationary 
pressure. Assuming a reasonably favorable economic 
background and a constructive government attitude, the 
outlook for the public utilities appears bright, . with 
expanding markets and new opportunities for improved 
service to the public. 


ELBERT S. BRIGHAM 


President, National Life Insurance Company 


Life insurance has entered 1946 with great promise. 
Increased sales of insurance demonstrate that year in and 
year out, during times of war and peace, during periods 
of depression and prosperity, the 
American people rely upon life in- 
surance as the major bulwark of 
protection against the certainty of 
death and the risk of an indigent 
old age. 

High taxes during wartime and 
the prospects of heavy taxes for 
some years to come have demon- 
strated to many persons that the 
only certain way to create an estate 
is by means of life insurance. This 
fact has augmented the greatly in- 
creased appreciation of the value of 
life insurance which has been re- 
flected during recent years. 

Despite the great value and prom- 
ise of the life insurance industry to 
the more than .67,000,000 policy- 
holders in this country and their 
beneficiaries, a heavy penalty cur-_ Elbert S. Brigham 
rently rests upon the institution. The 
Federal Government, through its fiscal policies, has 





a 


forced interest rates to the lowest levels in history and 
has promised to exert every available effort to maintain 
them at low levels. This action places a heavy burden 
upon thrifty and prudent persons who have endeavored 
to provide for themselves through the purchase of life 
insurance, through deposits in savings banks, and through 
the acquisition of Government bonds and other invest- 
ments. The Government justifies its policies on the 
grounds that the large Federal debt resulting from the 
war necessitates low interest rates, in order to keep 
carrying charges on the debt at a minimum. And yet, 
if these fiscal policies result in further increases in the 
price level, the real burden of carrying the debt for 
every individual in the country might readily become 
far greater than the burden of somewhat higher interest 
charges on the Federal debt, which would be offset in 
large measure by a higher return on savings and greater 
encouragement to people to save. 


EMERSON S. BOWERS 
Secretary and Treasurer, Atlantic, Gulf & Pacific Co, 


Public works loom large in plans for stabilizing our 
peacetime economy. Few, if any, other activities benefit 
more people than construction. Carefully planned proj- 
ects give, directly and indirectly, 
employment to thousands. They stim- 
ulate business directly in improve- 
ment areas and indirectly through- 
out the country. Funds spent for 
labor and materials, reaching back 
to industrial plants, mines, farms, 
forests and other sources of raw 
materials, permeate our entire eco- 
nomic structure and stimulate activ- 
ity at every turn. 

The dredging industry is largely 
dependent upon appropriations by 
the Federal Government for river 
and harbor improvement and flood 
control. At present, Federal projects 
totaling something over $500,000,000 
have been authorized by Congress. 
But because of a provision in the 
Authorization Act passed last March 
that no work shall be begun until Emerson S. Bowers 
six months after the end of the wars, 
and owing to the completion of our war work, our in- 
dustry is operating below capacity. Little work is 
being done aside from maintenance, construction of 
municipal airports, and the dredging of basins in which 
to lay up idle ships belonging to the Maritime Commis- 

(Continued on page 548) 
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a 66 al 59 S 4 | an orderly, decent and fortunate 
Strikes and Lockouts “Acts of War” Says Butler o)..0° oP: ose ae fonts 
. . . | their families,” he said. “There 
Urging Immediate Government Action snow be no 
d th ike “i t of , | employer on the worker.” 
Declaring that both the lockout and the strike “Is an act Of War, | ted Si: . y- 

Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler declared on Jan. 23 that “neither should | es gh yng elgg ope oe 
be permitted by the Government—much less encouraged or endowed.” | aE a vineritgiia” industrial eet 
According to Dr. Butler, whose views were voiced at the annual | sehr Wis death oes Onna tox lennse- 
luncheon of the Pilgrims of the United States, at the Waldorf-Astoria 1 Gigs pot eal ali pega ell par pat 
Hotel, the only way to bring a quick end to the industrial warfare | € 
is to press for Federal legislation * 
cutlawing any but peaceful} the country now has a law requir- 
methods of settlements, such as ne- | ing the people to “pay the bill fr Ciliaakia iniversity attacked 
gotiation, arbitration and judicial | for the conducting of strike votes, | +,” Federal Administration 
determination. The New York| apparently referring to the Smith- | failing to. take decisive steps to 
“Times” stated that after the Connally Act. ‘end labor strife and called for po- 
meeting, he told reporters that his| Although the problem has be- | jitical action against members of 
idea was to “prevent strikes and/ come desperate, Dr. Butler said,/Congress who do not defend 
lockouts by law — absolutely. | it should not obscure the fact that | «American principles of law and 
The “Times” added: He said that | some of the objectives of industrial | order.” 
Pe me EB war were “frequentty admirable.” this added: 

id t “We desire that the wages of; Dr. Butler, frequently interrupt- 
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A.B.A. Mi Winter Trust rnanual workers be sufficient for ed by applause and shouts of ap- 


Conference in N. Y. o 





- Completion of the program for 
the 27th Mid-Winter Trust Con- 
ference, to be held by the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association at The 
Waldorf-Astoria in New York 
City, Feb. 4, 5, and 6, is announ- | 
ced by James W. Allison, Presi- | 
dent of the Association’s Trust 
Division, who is also Vice-Presi- 














dent, Equitable Trust Co., Wil- | 
mington, Del. 
Current developments’ which 


may have an impact on the eco- 
nomy of the United States for 
years to come will be discussed | 
by outstanding speakers during | 
the five sessions of the three-day | 
conference. Special conference | 
features will include: 

First Day—‘‘A Tribute to Fred- 
erick <A. Carroll,” immediate 
past president of the Trust Divi- 
sion, who was killed in an auto- 
mobile accident on Oct. 16, 1945, | 
near Paris, France. Mr. Carroll | 
was on leave from the National 
Shawmut Bank of Boston, Boston, | 
Mass., to serve as American Red | 
Cross Commissioner for Great} 
Britain.and Western Europe, Basil | 
O’Connor, Chairman, American | 
Red Cross, will participate in this | 
tribute. 

“What Atomic Energy May 
Mean to You,” by Dr. Reuben G. 
Gustavson, Vice-President and | 
dean of faculties of the University | 
of Chicago, Chicago, II. 

“Banking’s Objectives in 1946,” | 
by Frank C. Rathje, President, | 
American Bankers Association, | 
and President, Chicago City Bank | 
and Trust Co., Chicago. 

“The Veteran and the Trust 
Department,” by Robert M. Alton, | 
Chairman, Executive Committee, | 
Trust Division, A. B. A., and} 
Vice-President, United States Na- 
tional Bank, Portland, Ore. 

Second Day—‘Forecasting Eco- | 
nomic Weather,’ Dr. Marcus Nad- | 
ler, Professor of Finance, New 
York University, New York City. 

“Are Public Relations Worth | 
the Effort?” Dale Brown, Presi- 
dent, Financial Advertisers As- | 
sociation, and Assistant Vice-Pres- | 
ident, National City Bank, Cleve- | 
land, Ohio. 

Third Day—Address of Willis | 
Smith, President, American Bar | 
Association, member, Smith, Leach 
& Anderson, Raleigh, N. C.; “The 
Conditions of Labor Peace, Dr. 
Leo Wolman, Professor of Econo- | 
mics, Columbia University, New 
York City. 

At a luncheon on the closing | 
day, to be tendered the delegates | 
by the New York Clearing House | 
Association, Leonard W. Brock- | 
ington, K. D., L. L. D., Ottawa, 
Ontario, Canada, former counsel | 
on Empire affairs to the British 
Ministry of Information, London, 
England, will be the speaker. 

A new feature of the Mid-Win- | 
ter Trust Conference this year | 
will be the consultation period | 
on Tuesday afternoon, Feb. 5. | 
when the visiting trustmen will 
have ten “experts” on various 
trust subjects available for con- 
sultation. In addition, the officers 
of the Trust Division, Executive 
Committee members, and confe- 
rence speakers will be present as 
“roving professors” to answer 
questions. 





One day, some months ago, an executive of a factory 
employing several thousand people called in the rep- 
resentative of The National Cash Register Company. 
It was not their first meeting, they had been working 
together for some time on recommendations for han- 
dling the factory’s payroll and labor distribution 
records. 

“We have decided to follow your recommendations 
for our new industrial accounting system,” the execu- 
tive said. Then he shook hands with the National 
representative. 

Today, figures show that the decision sealed by that 
handshake saved the executive’s company over $35,000 
in one year. That was far more than the complete cost 
of the equipment. In any manufacturing plant this 
amount would be the equivalent of the net profit on 








imposition by the | 


ing all strikes and lockouts and | 
|punishing those responsible. Dr. | 
| Butler, who is President Emeritus | 


| them. 


The “Times” in reporting | 


Making business easier for the American Businessman... 


proval from the audience of 400 
business, industrial and profes- 
sional leaders, charged that the 
labor controversies were not class 
war but a battle between “an or- 
Zanized class and 
people.” Several times he repeat- 


ed with emphasis that the danger | 


point had been reached and that 


only prompt action could save the | 


situation. 


The real issue, he said, was not 
whether manual workers were en- 


f | titled to wage increases, but what 
or | 


steps should be taken to attain 


mitted by the Government, Dr. 
Butler asserted. 


Because of the complex nature 


|of our civilization, Dr. Butler de- 
| clared, 


labor trouble affects 
entire American people and a 





“a substantial volume of sales. 


the American | 


Strikes and lockouts were | 
“acts of war” and only peaceful | 
means of settlement should be per- | 


“strike in Maine is felt on the Pa- 
cific Coast and in the South.” 

“We must realize the danger,” 
he said. “We have a situation in 
which the Government is permit- 
ting groups organized for selfish 
interest so to act as to attack the 
wnole people of the United States. 
It is an attack on the social order.” 

Instead of “encouraging and en- 


/dowing” lockouts ana strikes, he 


went on, the Government should 
take steps to forbid them. Action 
should have been taken by Wash- 
ington three or four years ago, he 
said, and added that nothing was 
done because of “fear of political 
reprisals,” 

“Let us now remind our Federal 
representatives that there will be 
an election in November and that 


those who do not defend American 
the | 


principles will be given permis- 


‘sion to stay home,” he declared. 





| ” The handshake that saved over $35,000 a year 


Evidence of how well National products have helped 
to reduce costs and increase profits can be seen 
wherever money is handled or records kept. For man- 
ufacturers, banks, hotels, retailers and many others, 
National Accounting Machines have opened the way 
not only to important savings but to greatly improved 
results in general. And in the field of retailing, from 
the largest store to the smallest, National Cash Regis- 
ters provide the accepted method of recording trans- 
actions and controlling store operation. 

The size or nature of your business does not matter. 
Your National representative will be glad to help 
you with any problem you may have. The National 
Cash Register Co., Dayton 9, Ohio. Offices in prin- 


cipal cities. 
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sion and the Navy. It is expected that Congress will 
son remove the six months restriction, and also provide 
appropriations for prosecution of certain projects already 
approved. The immediate outlook for the dredging 
industry is dependent upon these factors, and upon 
further construction of municipal airports along the 
seaboard. 

The development of our country is not complete. It 
will continue to develop and expand. Waterway 
improvements, essential to navigation and to flood pro- 
tection, must keep pace with this advance and develop- 
ment. In fact, national advance and development depend 
largely upon improved waterways. Moreover, we shall 
have the greatest merchant fleet in all history. Water- 
ways must be ready. Here is where our industry will 
have its opportunity to help in putting our economy back 
on a stable peacetime basis, and through performing work 
which will increase the assets of the Nation and pro- 
vide a large volume of employment. Our specialized 
equipment and highly trained organizations, both the 
result of decades of experience and evolution, stand 
ready. Our industry cannot fail to develop and expand 
along with the growth of the Nation. 

We believe that we have sound reasons for continuing 
to look forward with confidence. 


GEORGE H. BUCHER 


President, Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
The Westinghouse Electric Corporation at the end of 
1945 has the greatest production capacity in its 60-year 
history. If fair wages and prices prevail, its peacetime 
business in the years just ahead 
should be largest it has ever known. 


During the last year the Company 
has provided $61,000,000 for the re- 
eonversion of its plants and the 
expansion of its manufacturing fa- 
cilities. More than $8,000,000 has 
already been spent and most of the 
remainder of this amount will be 
spent during the next 12 months. 

This expansion program will per- 
mit an average annual output more 
than double that of any prewar 
year. Part of these new facilities 
will be used for the production of 
the many new products whose de- 
velopment was hastened as a result 
of wartime research and engineer- 
ing experience. 

Production of medium sized elec- 
tric motors will be centered in a 





George H. Bucher 


new plant at Buffalo, N. Y. This operation will be 
moved out of the East Pittsburgh, Pa., main works of 
the Company to make room there for expansion of heavy 
apparatus manufacture. 


Greatly expanded air conditioning development and 
production will be headquartered at Boston, Mass., 
where Westinghouse has acquired the B. F. Sturtevant 
Company, one of the oldest and best known manufac- 
turers of air handling equipment. Principal Westing- 
house air conditioning activities will be integrated with 
those of the Sturtevant Company. The Precipitron, the 
electrostatic air cleaner developed by Westingsouse and 
produced in quantity during the war for use in the manu- 
facture of delicate military equipment, will be built for 
home use in the Sturtevant plant. 


Plants of the Electric Appliance Division at Mansfield, 
Ohio, and Springfield, Mass., are being enlarged and 
re-arranged at a cost of $11,500,000; to permit production 
of household electric appliances on a scale never before 
attempted by the Company. Although it required the 
most extensive reconversion of any of the Westinghouse 
manufacturing divisions, the Appliance Division by the 
end of the year was in production on many major types 
of consumer goods, including refrigerators, ranges, and 
the Laundromat, the automatic cycle washing machine. 
A new product, pioneered by Westinghouse to meet war 
needs, is the Bug Bomb aerosol insecticide dispenser, 
which soon will be marketed on a nation-wide scale. It 
is in production now. 


To take care of anticipated increases in demands for 
elevator equipment, Westinghouse purchased the Atlantic 
Elevator Company in Philadelphia, the facilities and 
organization of which are being integrated into those of 
the Elevator Division at Jersey City, N. J. Additional 
capacity will be available at the Elevator Division as a 
result of the removal of air conditioning activities from 
that plant to Boston. 


In addition to the Precipitron and Bug Bomb, other 
new products which we have added to our business and 
job opportunities include electric home heaters and air- 
craft gas turbines. 

Home heaters will be manufactured in a plant at 
Emeryville, California, and will mark the Company’s 
entry into this new field of usefulness of electricity. The 
market for such units is expected to be principally in 
the Pacific Northwest and mid-South. 

For the production of gas turbine aircraft engines— 
both jet propulsion and propeller drive—we are com- 
pleting at Philadelphia a 10 million dollar plant and 
research laboratory expected eventually to give employ- 
ment to some 2,000 people and turn out $10,000,000 to 
$15,000,000 of engines yearly. Westinghouse pioneered 


the development of axial-flow jet engines for the Navy 
during the war. 

Many problems still before industry must be solved 
before we can reach a post-war production and employ- 
ment stride that will satisfy either us or the consuming 
public. They are serious problems of labor relations, 
materials supply, pricing and marketing, employe train- 
ing, and the like. But we are confident that with toler- 
ance, fair dealing and patience, they will be solved. 


LOWELL R. BURCH 
President, New York Air Brake Co. (see page 550). 


GEORGE W. BURPEE 


President, General Aniline & Film Corporation 


Little parallel exists between the conditions faced by 
the American dyestuff industry this year and those 
which confronted it in the first year 
after the end of World War I. To- 
day this relatively new industry is 
on a firm footing. It is established. 
It possesses technical know-how. It 
has scientific research facilities. Its 
productive capacity is ample. Its 
products have between the two wars 
won the acceptance of manufactur- 
ers and consumers alike. 

As a result of these factors this 
important industry faces the first 
postwar year with a confidence born 
of its faith in its ability to meet the 
unprecedented demands of the grow- 
ing number of domestic users of dye- 
stuffs. Moreover, this industry is to- 
day in a position to take advantage 
also of numerous export possibil- 
ities. In fact, our company even to- 
day is shipping American-made dyes 
to Latin America, Canada and to 
various other countries. 

The onset of the war threw a tremendous burden on 
the American dyestuff industry. It was compelled to 
meet a huge military demand, to increase production 
sharply and, in addition, to supply a large number of dyes 
which had formerly been secured entirely from abroad. 
It met this challenge. Production of the industry in 1939 
was below 114 million pounds of dyes. The best esti- 
mate is that 1945 production was not appreciably lower 
than the 150 million pounds peak production in 1944. 


Today the United States is the undisputed world lead- 
er in dye making. We produce every dye we need here. 


(Continued on page 550) 
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Seat Covers — A.P.W. Onliwon 


Good Public Relations ¥<%ust 
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include Sanitary 
Public Washrooms 





IME was when the public 
Seo Qagl was looked upon 
as a necessary evil. Today, how- 
ever, far-sighted management rec- 
ognizes the public washroom as 
an important factor in building 
better relations both with cus- 
tomers and employees. 


Public washrooms that look old- 
fashioned and unsanitary encour- 
age vandalism—are more costly to 
m aintain—and breed ill will. Clean, 
sanitary washrooms, on the other 
hand, encourage users to treat 
them with respect—reduce mainte- 


nance costs—and help business 
firms attract and hold desirable 
customers and employees. 


Advantages of A.P.W. ONLIWON 


service 


A.P.W. Onliwon Service has been 
created to make the public wash- 
room safe, sanitary and adequate in 
the eyes of users—and to simplify 
daily maintenance problems. Com- 
plete Onliwon Service comprises 
four products: A.P.W. Onliwon 
Toilet Tissue—A.P.W. Onliwon 
Towels—A.P.W. Onliwon Toilet 


An outstanding characteristic of 
all A.P.W. Onliwon sanitary 
papers is that they are interfolded 
and dispensed from uniform style 
cabinets. The spic and span ap- 
pearance of an Onliwon-equipped 
washroom is ‘in itself a valuable 
form of modern public relations. 


The advantages of installing all 
four A.P.W. Onliwon Products are 
conclusively demonstrated by an 
inspection of the washroom at the 
end of the day. Onliwon Service 
assures neater conditions and pro- 
tects toilet seats and other equip- 
ment from costly abuse. 





- my 
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~~ 





All A.P.W. Onliwon Products—towels, toilet 
issue and toilet seat covers—are dispensed 
from locked cabinets to protect them from dirt 
and unclean hands. 


ONLIWON 


Complete Sanitary Service for Public Washrooms 


A. P. W. PRODUCTS COMPANY, Inc., Albany 1, N. Y. 
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J. W. Peterson Pres. 
Of U. S. Tobacco 


. Jonathan Whitney Peterson, has 
been elected President of United | 
States Tobacco Company, succeed- | 
ing the late John M. DeVoe. Mr. | 
Peterson is} 
the third P.es- | 
ident of the | 
company, and | 
is the son of | 
its first chicf | 
executive, | 
Jonathan Pe- | 
terson, elected | 
at the time of | 
its organiza- | 
tion in 1911. 

Starting in| 
July, 1921, at} 
the age of 23, | 
Mr. Peterson | 
has spent his | 
entire business 
life with the) 
well - known | 
J. W. Peterson Ae dead g gd . 
now head. After more than a year | 
in the factories in Richmond, Va., | 
Nashville, Tenn., and Chicago,,Mr. | 
Peterson joined the sales force, | 
and for two years sold his com- | 
pany’s products to the tobacco | 
trade in various parts of the coun- | 





try. 

In 1924, he became Assistant | 
Department Sales Manager of the | 
Metropolitan New York area. 
where his executive ability and 
sound sales capacity brought him 
the appointment, in 1927, of De- 
partment Manager: of the New 
England territory. 

In 1929, Mr. Peterson was 
elected a Vice President and Di- 
rector, and in the following year 
was appointed Department Sales 
Manager of the Metropolitan New 
York area. Since March, 1939, he 
has served as Executive Vice 
President of the company. 


Mr. Peterson is a Director of the 





\. 








National Tobacco Co. of Canada, 
the Irving Trust Company of New 


League Club and lives in Green- 
wich, Connecticut. 


York, is a member of the Union | 
| 
| 





William Huckel Heads — 
NY Fin. Advertisers 


William Huckel, an assistant |! 
cashier of the Chase National | 
Bank, was elected President of | 
the New York Financial Adver- | 
tisers at the association’s annual | 
meeting. 

Other officers elected were: | 
First Vice-President, P. Raymond | 
Haulenbeek, Vice-President of the | 
North River Savings Bank;Second | 
Vice-President, Earl S. MacNeill, 
trust officer of the Continental 
Bank Trust Co.; Secretary, Lee 
C. Hornney, financial advertising 
manager of the New York Post; 
and treasurer, Robert J. Stiehl, 
eastern representative of Banking. 

Directors of the 1946 term were 
elected as follows; W. Francis 
Fitz Gerald, Emigrant Industrial 
Savings Bank; Charles C. Hull, 
American Institute of Banking; 
B. H. Leather, The New. York 
Times: Louis S. Lebenthal, Leben-. 
thal Co.; Mrs. Isabel B. Murray, 
Hudson Advertis:ng. Co.; Theo- 
dore W. Norcross. Bank of New 
York: Dudley L. Parsons, of Dud- 
ley L. Parsons, Public Relations; 
Russell S. Sims, Albert Frank- 
Guenther Law, Ince.,; Ruel S. 
Smith, Time, Inc.; and Edward 
B. Sturges 2nd, of Edward B. 
Sturges 2nd, Inc. 

Following the _ elections . the 
meeting was addressed by Merrill 
Anderson of the Merrill Anderson 
Co., advertising agency. Mr. 
Anderson outlined twenty-two 
ideas on bank public relations. 


F. L. Salomon to Admit 


F. L. Salomon & Co., 30 Broad 
St., New York City, members of 
the New York Stock Exchange, 
will admit Jesse Marks to part- 
nership on Feb. 7. 
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Making Good bat 


“TEXAS BRAGS 


"Big Traths From a Big State” 
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War certainly proved what many 


outsiders considered just ‘“‘Iexas 


Brags” were“ I exas I ruths” after all. 


Because Texas had what it took 


to become a powerhouse ot war. 

When the japs got our natural 
rubber, Texas became the Butadiene 
capital of the world. 

When the army and navy had to 
train flyers fast, Texas weather pro- 
vided almost the maximum of flying 
hours. 


When the army and navy got 
hungry, they called for Texas beef. 


When the war call went out for 
cotton and more cotton, Texas was 
ready with the world’s biggest 
cotton acreage. 


When the war called for sulphur, 
Texas provided mountains of it. 


As the richest oil state, Texas of 
course led in the production of 100- 
octane gas for planes as well as 
countless other war-essential petro- 
leum products. 


Yes, Texas had what war needed 
—and beyond that Texas has the 
railsand docks and ports to ship its 
products to market everywhere. 


SANTA FE LINES IN TEXAS 


Santa Fe, a Texas partner and booster since 
1880, and operating 3693 mules of ratt in 
Texas, with automatic block signal protec- 
tion all the way from Galveston to Chicago, 
provides rail service between the Lone Star 
State and Louisiana, Oklahoma, Kansas, 
Missouri, Illinois, lowa, Colorado, New 
Mexico Arizona, and California. 





SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES 


Serving Texas and the Southwest 








See ee edadenetnnea eter he ee TE. aia 
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Our industry is now in a position to supply dyes for tex- 
tiles, paper, leather, fur, paints, woodstains, plastics, ink, 
gasoline and film, among other products. It is also en- 
gaged in producing textile auxiliaries which will water- 
proof, mothproof, flameproof, mildewproof and shrink- 
proof textiles. Our own plant at Rensselaer, New York, 
is today turning out some 1,200 different kinds of dye- 
stufs. Our plant at Grasselli, N. J., is producing 800 
different dyes and 700 different dye intermediates. All 
told we now make 3,700 different dyes and dye inter- 
mediates. 

In addition to the scope of our production we became 
more proficient manufacturers during the war. Our re- 
search laboratory, for example, developed dye making 
techniques which have cut down processing time in va- 
rious manufacturing operations. We learned to make 


maximum utility out of our plants and improved the effi- 
ciency of various of our manufacturing operations 


through the employment of techniques developed in our 
research laboratories. 

The dye industry is the child of scientific research. 
The synthesis of dyes had its genesis in scientific devel- 
opment work. Its future, too, rests on our country’s 
ability to continue its dyestuff research. To this end, 
our own firm now has its own central research laboratory 
where a staf of chemists and physicists is constantly en- 
gaged in fundamental research into dye making and its 
related chemistry, as well as in the development of new 
and more effective dye making processes. 

America’s lack of skilled dye chemists was a handicap 
to our development of a self-sufficient American dye in- 
dustry several decades ago. Today, however, we have a 
nucleus of highly skilled dye chemists and as part of cur 
continuing research activities in this important chemical 
field, we are training new chemists and research spe- 
cialists. 

In a period in our country’s industrial life in which 
color is expected to play an increasingly important role 
in thousands of manufactured goods, it should be com- 
forting to realize that today our dyestuff industry is a 
world leader. Moreover, through constant research, we 
plan to maintain our leadership. 


=" 





LOWELL R. BURCH 
President, The New York Air Brake Company 

Demard for the Company’s air brake products is sub- 
ject to several influences, each of which will have an im- 
portant bearing on the tuture. The strain placed on the 
railroads by the exceptional wartime 
activity and the railroads’. inability 
to secure new equipment or make 
repairs commensurate with this wer- 
time activity are well known. The 
desire to improve equipment has re- 
sulted in the placing of many orders 
for freight and passenger cars and 
locomotives since the end of the 
Japanese War. This large initial 
volume of orders had been expected: 
It will take perhaps a year to make 
deliveries of the orders now on hand. 
Air brakes for this equipment have 
been ordered and The New York Air 
Brake Campany has secured its 
share. 

The future is not so clear. While 
a large reservoir of demand has been 
built up during the war, the release 
of this will depend on the conditions 
prevailing at the time present orders 
are delivered. Will increased operating costs and wages 
reduce the railroads’ net operating income to a point 
where it is expedient for them to curtail their capital 
expenditures in order to maintain an adequate working 
capital position? Will higher wages and material costs 
necessitate such price increases for equipment as to 
“price itself out of the market”? It may be said that 
the large accumulated demand arising out of the war 
precludes the possibility of goods being priced out of 
the market. Buyers’ strikes commence, however, when 
everything leoks most favorable, not at the bottom of a 
depression. 

During tne war the railroads made extensive surveys 
to determine the desires of passengers with respect to 
the cars to be built after the war. This information has 
been used ‘as a basis for the designs of the cars now 
being built. Passenger travel is still at peak levels but 
when redeployment has been completed and other means 
of travel are more generally available, will the public 
continue to ride‘in large volume in the cars into which 
its ideas have been incorporated? This question cannot 
be answered at this time but will be a factor, neverthe- 
less, in the orders which will be placed a year or so 
hence. It should be noted, however, that air brakes for 
passenger cars are not an espeeial)y important element 





L. R. Burch 
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in the Company’s sales and earnings, especially when 
compared with the freight equipment operations. 

Aside from the construction of new equipment, the 
Company is now experiencing an appreciable demand 
for freight car brakes from the program of replacing all 
old types brakes with the modern “AB” equipment. 
This program was initiated by the rairoads in 1934 and 
was originally intended to be completed by Jan. 1, 1945. 
The period of low earnings for the railroads which fol- 
lowed 1934, and subsequently the wartime material 
shortages, prevented the fulfillment of this schedule. 
It ts estimated that at the end of 1945 about 58% of the 
country’s railroad owned and private line freight cars 
had been equipped with “AB” brakes. The old type 
brakes are now being replaced as rapidly as productive 
capacity of the air brake companies and shop facilities 
of the railroads will permit. 

In summary, unfilled orders now appear to assure 
a satisfactory rate of operations for the next few months. 
The present economic unsettlement of prices and wages 
could result, however, in maladjustments of a serious 


nature which would be reflected in our future order 
volume. 


ALEX CALDER 
President, Union Bag & Paper Corperation 


All indications point to exceptionally large sales of 
all commodities purchased by the consumer. The reason: 
an extremely heavy pent-up demand and the greatest 
consumer purchasing power in the 
history of our country. Considerably 
over one hundred billion dollars 
have been saved during the war 
because of full employment, high 
wages and lack of consumer goods. 

Although the lifting of mary re- 
strictions on production have tre- 
mendously increased department 
store sales, there is still a very 
limited supply of consumer goods due 
tostrikes and shortages of certain raw 
materials. Increased sales made pos- 
sible through increased production 
in 1946, naturally means a greater 
demand for wrapping paper, bags, 
boxes and most every other paper 
product. 

Inasmuch as our studies indicate 
that consumer sales will continue 
heavy for three or four years, and 
because of the backlog of demand for 
paper goods considered “non-essential” during the war 

(Continued on page 552) 
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What Post-War Foreign 
Trade Might Mean To Us 


(Continued from page 528) 


scribe briefly the conditions in 
foreign trade as they prevailed 
during the war years. For several 
reasons, wartime exports and im- 
ports were subjected to rigid 
government controls. Most mate- 
rials were in critically short sup- 
ply, and their allocation for both 
domestic and foreign use had to 
be managed most carefully. The 
conduct of the war placed inces- 
sant demands upon our eargo 
fleet, so that a chronic shortage 
of shipping space had to be con- 
tended with continually. Interna- 
tional monetary operations were 
limited by meticulous controls. 
The bulk of materials shipped out 
of the country were dispatched to 
American fighting forces, or, 
through Lend-Lease, to the forces 
of our Allies. Some commercial 
export shipments moved through 
foreign government purchasing 
missions established in this coun- 
try. Other commercial orders, 
carefully screened with a view 
to maintaining the economies of 
friendly nations, were filled 
through somewhat more normal 
channels, but always hedged 
about with the restrictions of our 
government and the governments 
of the importing nations. Imports 
into the United States during thx 
Wwar years were as carefully di- 
rected by government as were ex- 
ports. Procurement of strategic 
materials became almost wholl, 
a governmental operation. Othe 
commodities were brought intc 
the country by government cor- 
porations, to be distributec 
through private companies, al- 
ways with the success of the wai 
effort as a guiding policy. Be 
cause of actual governmental op- 
erations in purchasing and im- 
porting foreign supplies, and be- 
cause other imported material: 
were controlled in the interes 
of the war program, the effects 0: 
American tariffs on imports were 
negligible. Purely commerciai 
considerations also failed to ex- 
ert their customary influence. 


World Wide Controls Imposed 


The steps taken by our govern- 
ment to control the movements o. 
goods and ships were duplicatec 
in one form or another by most o: 
the other nations of the world. 
As a consequence, the impact oi 
peacetime economic and political 
forces which guide the interna- 
tional exchange of commodities 
and services were virtually sus- 
pended. The splendid victory 
achieved by the United Nations, 
however, somewhat abruptly 
changed the aspect of the entire 
situation. Once more it has be- 
come possible for plants to start 
to produce the many articles in 
demand by civilian populations. 
Shipping is becoming increasingly 
available to carry supplies in 
peacetime commerce. Export and 
import controls have been sub- 
stantially relaxed: The American 
Government has withdrawn from 
much of its wartime export and 
import activity. Lend-Lease has 
been terminated. All these factors, 
together with others, including 
drastic political readjustments and 
efforts to mold the United Na- 
tions together in peace as in war, 
contribute to the fluidity of the 
situation which I mentioned a 
few minutes ago. 


Without a moment discounting 
the gravity of the problems which 
exist in many areas of the world 
at the present time, including the 
difficulties confronting us here in 


the United States, and without. 


overlooking the possibilities of 
unfavorable or even disastrous 
future developments, I should like 
to take this occasion to place some 
emphasis upon the positive, favor- 
able elements in the picture. For, 
with respect to foreign trade; 
there is a tremendous amount of 


endeavor being expended to set 
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certain rules of fair play and mu- 
tual advantage for tne post-tran- 
sition period. A definite pattern 
is emerging. 

At the top, there is the United 
Nations Organization, now a 
functioning body. A highly im- 
portant division of that organiza- 
tion is the Economic and Social 
Council, constituting .a forum 
where the nations of the world 
can exchange information and 
views, and perhaps agree on con- 
certed action to mitigate or to 
solve completely various’ prob- 
lems of international trade as 
they exist at present and as they 
will undoubtedly arise from time 
to time. 


Tariff Barriers 

The ending of the~-war has 
Ppaised again the issue of» tarigf 
barriers, since tariffs -are«begin- 
ning again to-exert a direct +in- 
fluence. With commendable :fore- 
sight, Congress in the Spring of 
i945 renewed the - Reciprocal 
frade Agreements Act, and re- 
Jitalized the nation’s interna- 
tional bargaining power by relat- 
ng the power of the executive to 





\readjust tariffs to present con- | 


ditions and postwar realities. 
Therefore, the United States is 
prepared to enter into negotia- 
tions with foreign countries for 
the mutual lowering of excessive 
and trade-hampering import 
duties and restrictions, along with 
the elimination of discriminatory 
practices which place unfair bur- 
dens on international commercial 
relations. The Department of 
State-has already invited fourteen 
nations to attend a conference 
several months hence for the pur- 
pose of concluding trade agree- 
ments and discussing broad com- 
mercial policy proposals. As a 
result, there should be _ good 
probability that foreign suppliers 
will find the American market 
more accessible than it has been 
in the past. At the same time; our 
foreign traders should encounter 
abroad fewer barriers to Ameri- 
can products and to the healthy 
conduct of their business in for- 
2ign countries on a non-discrim- 
inatory basis. Shortly after the 
trade agreements meeting, present 
plans call for a full dress United 


Nations~ Trade Conference, at 
which even more may be accom- 
plished toward opening the 


channels of world commerce in 
accordance with rational and 





constructive policies widely ad- 
hered to. 





These are welding electrodes... . even smaller than a 
musician’s baton. Yet many modern giants — ships, 
streamliners, planes ... owe their trim lines and rug- 
ged structures to the application of these slender 


sticks of coated metal. 


Yes, today, welding electrodes symbolize the new 
concept of design —lighter, stronger, better. Whether 
joining metals in the largest battleship or the smallest 
assembly, arc welding has become indispensable to 
provide maximum strength with minimum weight. 


Today, whatever the task 


may be in joining or sur- 


facing metals, there is a P&H electrode to properly 


answer the need. 


Here at P&H, leading maker as well as user of 
welding electrodes and equipment, the fabrication of 


Dollars Needed Abroad 


Congress is also to be com- 
mended for its action last sum- 
mer in expanding the capacity of 
the Export-Import Bank to $3,- 
900,000,000. In many foreign 
countries there is a critical need 
of American dollar credits. Many 
of these countries, although tem- 
porarily distressed due principal- 
ly to the ravages and dislocations 
of war, nevertheless present op- 
portunities for sound business at 
reasonable risk in the develop- 
ment of their economies and the 
promotion of American foreign 
trade. If past experience is a 
guide to the nature of future op- 
erations, the Export-Import Bank 
can be depended upon to select 
risks with prudence and to ad- 
vance dollar credits for purposes 
which will ‘be mutually benefi- 
cial. The operations of this gov- 
ernment bank supplement rather 
than compete with private bank- 
ing business. 

Recently, the world financial 
institutions which have come to 
be commonly known by. the 
name of Bretton Woods, came 
into being upon having been 
ratified by a sufficient number 
of nations. If trade barriers are 
reduced, if constructive policies 
to maintain domestic economies 
are followed, these two institu- 


‘tions, the International Monetary 





| Fund and the International Bank 
|for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, under conservative and 
capable management, should be in 
a position to contribute in large 
measure to the business develop- 
ment and financial stability of the 
various participating nations. 

A pattern, then, is shaping up 
to an extent that warrants much 
hope for the future of interna- 
tional commerce. Opportunities 
for a sustained and growing for- 
eign trade are at hand. The ques- 
tion arises as to what American 
business can and should do to 
attain the maximum beneifts from 
the potentialities inherent in the 
foreign trade outlook. 


Peak Demand for U. 8S. Goods 


Making a very broad statement, 
as a means of introducing con- 
sideration of business procedures 
as distinguished from national 
policies, it can be said that there 
exists today throughout the world 
a demand for American products 
that far exceeds anything here- 
tofore experienced. Continuing to 
speak in broad terms, it is also 
true that at present one of the 
principal difficulties in export 
lies in obtaining goods to ship 
abroad, rather than in locating 
customers for available com- 
modities. The prevailing situa- 


tion of supply is probably tempo- 
(Continued on page 553) 














all-welded cranes, hoists and excavators has been 
reduced to modern production technique —fast, effi- 
cient, simple. And in shops all over the world, P&H 
know-how is helping to solve literally thousands upon 


thousands of welding problems. 


cialists are ready to assist 
in electric arc welding. 














WELDING ELECTRODES 





P&H welding spe- 
you, too, on any problem 
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(Continued from page 550) 
we look for good business in the paper industry for at 
least three or four years. 

The total production of paper and paperboard in 1945 
will be a little over 17,300,000 tons. This will be the 
highest U. S. production of any year in history excepting 
1941. About 8,900,000 tons of this product will be paper- 
board, with about 8,400,000 tons distributed among other 
paper grades. 

Barring strikes and raw material shortages, I assume 
the over-all production in 1946 will reach about a million 
tons more, or about 18,300,000 tons—probably about one- 
half paper and one-half paperboard. 

During the war paperboard production was encouraged 
because of its importance in the war effort, whereas the 
production of many other grades was discouraged. The 
production of grocers bags, for example, at the end of 
the war, was 50% of normal. Now, paperboard produc- 
tion is decreasing slightly and the production of grades 
such as grocers bags, will be increased. 


When the war ended, shipments of pulp came to 
the United States from Scandinavia in rather large 
quantities because inventories had been accumulated 
there during the war. A great many people expected 
and probably do expect that heavy imports of pulp will 
have a bearish effect on pulp and paper markets in this 
country. This, however, is not true. As a matter of fact, 
and as shown by the following figures, I believe that 
pulp imports during the first six months of 1946 will be 
less than they were during the last six months of 1945. 


Last Six Estimated Ist 

Months *45 Six Months *46 

Imports from Canada _-_ 560,000 tons 440,000 tons 
Imports from Europe -- 625,000 tons 360,000 tons 
U. S. Production ------ 4,940,000 tons 4,800,000 tons 
Se 6,125,000 tons 5,600,000 tons 


Increased demand in this country for paper and board 
during the first six months of 1946 will result, I believe, 
in a shortage of pulp, paper and board. It is quite pos- 
sible, furthermore, that production in this country of 


both pulp and paper will be adversely affected because 
of a shortage of pulpwood. This shortage is not due to a 
lack of trees, but a lack of labor, and unseasonal rain 
last summer. Approximately one-third of all pulpwood 
cut in the South during the past year has been cut by 
German prisoners-of-war. The U. S. Army is planning 
to repatriate these prisoners between March Ist and 
May Ist, so that unless they can be replaced promptly, 
it is quite probable production of pulp and paper in this 
country will be decreased to a serious extent. Right 


now many mills in the South are running five days a 
week, or less, because they are unable to secure enough 
pulpwood to operate seven days. 

O.P.A. ceilings, still in effect in the paper industry, 
have seriously affected the production of various grades 
of paper because of the inequitable profits allowed on 
certain grades as compared with others. Newsprint pro- 
duction for example, due to the scant profit under O.P.A. 
ceilings, has been radicaily decreased. The same is true 
of wrapping paper and grocers bags. In view of the 
extreme shortage of pulp and paper which seems immi- 
nent and which is likely to continue for some years to 
come, there is strong likelihood that if O. P. A. continues 
beyond June, higher prices will be in order on many 
paper products. 


JAMES H. CARMINE 
Vice-President in Charge of Merchandizing, 
Philco Corporation 


Production of radio receivers, radio-phonographs, re- 
frigerators, freezers and all other appliances, will in- 


crease rapidly throughout 1946. Demand for all these- 


products is of tremendous propor- 
tions. Even. the task of sampling dis- 
tributors and dealers and filling up 
the “pipelines” will require several 
months. So the immediate emphasis 
in almost every company is on ex- 
pediting raw materials and parts 
and getting our production. 

The time will come, perhaps soon- 
er than many now think, when the 
tremendous productive capacity of 
the United States will overtake this 
temporary demand, and it will be up 
to advertising, merchandising and 
old-fashioned selling to create new 
consumer wants and the urge to buy, 
if our factories are to continue to 
operate at a high level and maintain 
national prosperity. 

Farsighted management is laying 
its plans on a long term basis and I 
predict that in 1946 you will see the 
greatest volume of newspaper, magazine.and radio ad- 
vertising in the history of this country. We are laying 
our plans at Phileo along these lines and expect to 
maintain our percentage of the radio receiver business 
and greatly increase our share of the available refrig- 
erator and home freezer market. 


. 


James H. Carmine 





J. LUTHER CLEVELAND 


President, Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


Although the end of the war has brought sweeping 
changes in industry, it has not put an end to Federal 
emergency expenditures and deficits. This means that 
one of the tasks of the nation’s 
banks has continued to be the fi- 
nancing of a part of the Govern- 
ment’s emergency costs, and this 
will cntinue to be true in gradually 
diminishing degree until costs are 
reduced to a level that permits an 
approximate balance in the Federal 
budget. 

Further expansion in bank re- 
sources and deposits is, therefore, to 
be expected in 1946. Loans to busi- 
ness enterprises have increased sub- 
stantially since “V-J Day” and some 
additional increase is likely, al- 
though the amount of probable ex- 
pansion in loans is limited by the 
strong cash position of most busi- 
ness concerns and the ease with 
which needs for additional operat- 
ing funds can be met by the issue 
of securities. 


The banking system as a whole is in an excellent po- 
sition to meet any probable increase in credit require- 
ments. The ability to create excess reserve funds in the 
banking system, however, is lodged with the Federal 
Reserve banks, not with the commercial banks; and the 
actual availability of the excess funds as a base for 
credit expansion, therefore, depends primarily on Fed- 
eral Reserve policy. For some years this policy has 
been dictated by the Treasury as a means of implement- 
ing its purpose of borrowing at low interest rates. 


The main financial problem in 1946 and probably for 
some time thereafter will not be to provide adequate 
credit facilities but to avoid the monetary instability 


and disorder that so often result from wartime credit 
expansion. If this objective is to be attained, it is es- 
sential that the Federal budget be balanced at the earli- 
est possible moment and kept in balance thereafter. 

The outlook for further expansion in bank credit 
might seem to imply a correspondingly favorable out- 
look for bank earnings. Improvement in this respect 
will, however, be restricted by a number of factors. As 
long as the present low money rates continue, bank 
holdings of the elder Government securities; with high- 

(Continued on page 554) 


J. Luther Cleveland 
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Our principle of doing 


There is a simple, logical principle upon which Safeway Stores operate. 

It is the objective of Safeway to take goods direct from the pro- 
ducer to consumer—without waste, without loss of time. 

This way we can pay the producer the fair market price for his 
food. This way we can bring the consumer fresh, quality foods at sub- 
stantially lower prices. 

We have no secrets at Safeway. Our policies toward the farmer, 
banks, labor unions, brokers, manufacturers, etc., are clearly printed in 
an interesting booklet entitled, ‘‘Safeway Policies’’. It’s available to any- 
one at any time. If you would like a copy of this book, write Safeway 


Stores, Incorporated, Box 660, Oakland 4, California. We'll be happy 
to send you one, free. 


SAFEWAY NEIGHBORHOOD FOOD STORES 
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What Post-War Foreign 
Trade Might Mean To Us 


(Continued from page 551) 


rary in character, born of the war 
and the aftermath of war. It 


tising, as well as monetary ex- 


ratified, and another with the 
United Kingdom is now pending 
before the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. 


These, then, are some of the 
procedural methods which have 
i been found advisable to follow in 
foreign trade. There are many 
other day-to-day business con- 


dollar credit facilities would be 
extended to Great Britain, as one 
of the many current matters of 
international consideration. In 
reflecting on the history of our 
foreign loans, we note that .a 
sharp distinction emerges when 
American Government loans of 
the first world war and Lend- 


the Export-Import Bank, by and 
large have proved of long-term 
benefit to both lender and bor- 
rower. Trade potentials hvae been 
increased and realized, and living 
standards elevated. 


Economic Loans Productive 


and regulations are | ™. . ‘ War loans to our allies, or the 
cs should be pointed out that there ot etikent onder po herp consid- | siderations which are encountered | Lease credits of the second war| materials and services obtained 
A are many well established, suc-|eration. Special attention should |!" developing foreign markets,| are compared with sound private | by virtue of such loans or credits, 





cessful companies in the United 
States, accustomed for decades 
past to meeting unsettled condi- 
tions at home or abroad. They 
are proceeding with their plans to 
maintain foreign business rela- 
tionships, and to expand their 
programs where feasible. They 
have a highly practical knowl- 
edge of the best methods of con- 
ducting foreign trade which I 
shall endeavor to review, hoping 
that such a summary may be of 
value to some of you. 


Commerce Dept. Can Help 

Wisdom, it is said, is the distil- 
lation of experience, and experi- 
ence in foreign trade shows that 
each customer in each foreign 
market. presents an_ individual 


be given to ascertaining the least 
expensive method of shipping— 
that is whether to ship semi- 
manufactured or completely fin- 
ished goods; articles knocked 
down to be reconstructed at the 
foreign destination, or perhaps in- 
dividual parts for final assembly 
abroad. Sales and advertising ex- 
pense enter significantly into this 
development. As to foreign costs 
of production, these of course are 
not normally available, but the 
guiding factor in any event is the 
selling price of an article in a 
foreiga market. Intelligent guess- 
work by representatives in any 
given country should provide a 
reasonably accurate estimate of 
profit margins, from which judg- 
ment may be made as to the pos- 


but I should like to turn now to 
a broader problem of commercial 
policy which is currefitly receiv- 
ing much attention. I imagine 
that all of you have been reading 
about the British-American fi- 
nancial agreement and have noted 
the terms and conditions on which 


foreign loans and Export-Import 


| Bank credits of the last quarter 





century. Dollars made available 
as part of our overall war effort 
go by the board and are lost for- 
ever. Dollars made available for 
sound economic purposes, through 
prudent private investment and 





are used up in the destruction of 
war and the maintenance of liv- 
ing in allied countries. Their 
repayment cannot be reasonably 
expected. 
loans are productive of useful 
goeds and services, and their con- 
(Continued on page 555) 





TODAY 


d problem which must be tackled | sibilities of having to contend 
as such. To say, for example, that | with drastic price cuts. 
o demand abroad for American In dealing with the problems of 
€ goods is high is hardly a reason- | transportation, frequency of ship- 
i able basis upon which to decide to| ments will depend chiefly on 
z eater the export field for the first | stock turn-over. Once regular 
? time or perhaps to seek foreign | shipping services are again avail- 
.. markets for new products. In| able, there is not, in general, any ee | : 
7 proceeding with specific analyses | necessity to go beyond the check- . 
as of demand in foreign countries, asjing of sailing dates when _ the 
t- well as many other factors of|question arises as to when to 
overseas distribution, the Depart-| ship. Some companies maintain 
or ment of Commerce can supply in- | their own freight forwarding de- 
te telligence concerning the past| partments; others rely upon in- 
ty export sales volume of thousands| dependent foreign freight for- 
lit of different products in dozens of | warders of which there are many 
g. different countries, and a vast|dependable ones offering their 
‘ amount of other related informa-|services. As between competing 
aye tion. Many companies, particu- | steamship lines, freight rates are 
larly the larger ones, will de-j| found to be rather uniform, due 
lit pend to a great extent upon thei: |to the prevalence of conference 
t- representatives abroad, with in-| agreements. Transportation dif- 
t formation obtained from govern-| ficulties will be greatly reduced 
. ment and private sources serving |if the buyer gives practical ship- 
As to round out a reliable estimate | ping instructions which are clear, 
1k of the prospects. for successfuljand carefully followed. Care 
he business. If the item in mind has| should be taken, incidentally, to 














no significant export record, in- 
formation with respect to com- 
parable products may be obtained 
and found useful. Such informa- 
tion should throw much light on 
future export prospects of spe- 
cific products. However, many 
factors enter into a sound calcu- 
lation of foreign business possibil- 
ities. To what degree have new 
industrialization and other re- 
cent changes in foreign areas af- 
fected sales potentials? What of 
competition from other outside 
sources? Have fashions changed? 
To find the answers to these and 
many other questions, if the sup- 
plier is not equipped to conduct 
the work, it may prove advisable 
to employ the services of an out- 
side agency. A detailed market 
analysis of various foreign areas 
for some particular product or 
group of related products may 
be obtained from established sur- 
vey services, competent American 
export merchants or foreign im- 
port houses, or consulting engin- 
eers. Here again, the Department 
of Commerce should always be 
kept in mind as a source of help. 
The Departments of State and 
Commerce at the present time are 
cooperating in a review of the 
activities of the foreign service 
of the United States, with the ob- 
ject in mind of modernizing this 
service to provide much greater 
assistance to American foreign 
trade. 


Competitive Production Factors 


Occasions frequently arise in 
which it is found advisable to 
compare American and foreign 
production costs, to determine a 
relative competitive position with 
some exactitude. A determination 
of this sort cannot be made mere- 


see that boxes and other contain- 
ers, 


as well as the merchandise | 





itself, bear all legal markings in | 


conformance with the laws and 
regulations of each separate 
country. 


Individual Consideration 


In planning terms and credits 
in export transactions, the rule of 
considering each customer in each 
market as an individual problem 
is particularly pertinent. In addi- 
tion to reports from agents and 
direct head office contacts, advice 
may be sought from any of the 
well established banks conduct- 
ing an _ international business, 
from local foreign trade organiza- 
tion, from credit rating organiza- 
tions, or from a World Trade Di- 
rectory Report of the Department 
of Commerce, or all of these 
sources may be consulted to de- 
termine the standing of a buyer. 
Special attention should be given 
to ascertaining the exchange reg- 
ulations in force in any given 
country. It is worth while noting 
that credit losses in foreign mar- 
kets average lower than similar 
losses sustained on domestic busi- 
ness, 

A vital consideration in plan- 
ning procedures in foreign op- 
erations is the matter of taxation. 
Local tax laws, both corporate 
and personal, should be carefully 
investigated, for these may have 
an important bearing on the ad- 
visability of establishing a branch 
plant abroad, of maintaining rep- 
resentatives from the home of- 
fice in a foreign country, as well 
as upon the whole broad question 
of being able to conduct a profit- 
able business. The problem of 


| 





and internationally. 


Coty takes a natural pride in its position of leader- 


ship in the perfume and cosmetic industry, nationally 


Public respect for Coty quality and Coty prestige 
have reached new heights—a recognition of our un~ 
compromising standards under all circumstances. 

Our policy reflects our concern with the broad 


future, not only with the limited present. 


In contrast, economic . 


OPA 0 


ly by referring to prevailing wage 
scales in each country. Factors 


an adequate solution. Much relief 
such as raw materials costs, total 


is promised, however, through .the 


| 
eliminating international double | 
taxation has long been among the INC 
most difficult for which to find ? : 








t costs of processing per unit, and} negotiation of special tax treaties | ad 
| costs of packaging, warehousing, | to alleviate excessive tax burdens. | 
: mocking for shipment, transporta- | Recently, such treaties with! 








tion, insurance, sales and adver- France and Canada have been 
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er coupon rates and partial tax exemption, will be 
gradually replaced with obligations yielding income at 
current rates, which are substantially lower than those 
on the older obligations. Profits from the sale of secur- 
ities, which have been primarily a reflection of the 
decline in interest rates, cannot continue indefinitely. 
Recoveries from doubtful assets held over from the de- 
pression period have, for the most part, been realized. 
As the Treasury reduces its working balance, a larger 
proportion of bank deposits will become subject to re- 
serve requirements and deposit-insurance assessments. 
Finally, the abnormally low rates of loss on loans and 
securities during the war period can probably not be 
maintained under peacetime conditions. 

These limiting factors are mostly long-term influences 
that will be only partly effective in 1946. Despite their 
gradually increasing effects, it seems likely that bank 
earnings as a whole will be fairly well sustained this 
year, mainly as a result of further increases in invest- 
ments and moderate expansion in loans. 


ROBERT H. COLLEY 
President, The Atlantic Refining Company 


Mostly, the outlook for the petroleum industry is 
encouraging. The demands of users may exceed earlier 
expectations. In fact, despite war’s depletion of the auto 
fleet, the 1946 demand on the Ameri- 
can industry may be at least as great 
as it would have grown to be in the 
absence of war. Current supply of 
products is ample for all users who 
will, or are allowed to, pay prices 
which will provide fair wages for 
workers and yield nominal profits to 
investors. Moreover, products have 
been improved to suit the needs of 
users better than ever before. There 
is no present threat of shortage of 
underground reserves of crude oil, 
Probably no serious threat will de- 
velop in this generation. 

Some of the difficulties which have 
impeded the industry during recent 
years, like the wartime loss of its 
tanker fleet, have been removed. 
Others, for example, the current 
lack of meeting of minds of man- 
agements and labor unions—an 
experience unprecedented in the industry—are in process 
of solution. But another difficulty of long standing per- 
sists and may further wastefully consume the energies of 
the industry’s personnel. Some day this difficulty also 
may be dissipated, through the’slow process of education. 

I refer to the periodic attacks upon the industry’s 
economic procedures and organizational structure. No 
doubt they arise out of the nearly unique character of 
the industry. It stands alone among the great industries 
with regard to the number of natural ramifications of its 
organization. It is the one industry in which the larger, 
“integrated”, units perform all four major functions— 
production of raw material, transportation, manufacture, 
sale and delivery. The complexity of the organizational 
structure is further increased by the fact that many 
companies and individual citizens specialize in one or 
the other of the four divisions. 

As a consequence of this type of organization there 
are countless opportunities, first in one division, then in 
another, for making improvements which alter the pat- 
tern of competition. Such changes reduce costs and 
enhance product values, the benefits of which, as a 
matter of the long record, are passed promptly on to 
consumers. They also keep the entire industry stirred up 
and its personnel on the alert, which is simply another 
way of saying that they maintain competition at high 
intensity. Perhaps itis because of this state of affairs. 
which I believe is wholesome for the entire economy, 
that the profits of the oil industry, as represented by rate 
of return on investment, are somewhat lower than the 
profits of publicly reporting manufacturing and trading 
companies and certainly lower than anyone would expect 
of a relatively young, vigorous industry which has been 
enjoying nearly uninterrupted growth of demand. 

Unfortunately this progressive industry, teeming with 
fruitful changes, is harder to understand than a simpler 
business. The line between a lack of understanding 
and misunderstanding on the part of the public and 
especially upon the part of those in government, is a 
fine one. Out of the experiences of the oil industry 
with misunderstanding I see the need for faith in the 
American system of doing business—faith that knows 
that the system effects the ‘maximum of economic 
progress toward increasingly higher standards of welfare 
for our people. 

I do not know how this faith can be acquired except 
through knowledge which comes from a study of chang- 
ing conditions—trends of developments over relatively 
long periods of time—over much longer periods than 
those covered by the personal experiences of the majority 
of business men. The perspective gained by such studies 
would enable persons charged with the administration 
of our laws to understand such fundamental matters as: 
how economic forces bring about changes in the prices 
of products; and how competition brings about improve- 
ments in the qualities and reductions in the costs of 
products, a little here and a little there effected by indi- 
vidual companies as a result of their successful re- 
searches, and how these advances. operating through 
normal competitive. processes, stimulate all other 





Robert H. Colley 


members of the industry who must learn somehow to do 
equaily well or be left behind. 








This is the chief source of economic progress. It is the 
fruit of our competitive system. It has made our country 
economically great. It must be better understood by a 
larger part of our people or we may find ourselves legal- 
istically slowed down from the accelerated pace of the 
past and threatened with a loss of our leading position 
in world economic affairs. 


JOHN S. COLEMAN 
President, Birmingham Trust and Savings Co. 


During the period of hostilities practically all the 
manufacturing plants in this area as elsewhere were 
engaged in production for war pur- 
poses. Very few plants were built 
in the Birmingham district strictly 
as war projects and their output was 
small in comparison to the total vol- 
ume produced here. 

There is no problem involved in 
the reconversion of the facilities of 
the local plants from war to peace- 
time operations. Skilled and semi- 
skilled labor appears to be more 
available now than in several years 
and it is hoped that pending negotia- 
tions on wage questions may be com- 
pleted at once so that resumption of 
industrial production can go forward 
immediately. 

The Tennessee Coal, Iron & Rail- 
road Company, subsidiary of United 
States Steel Corporation, announced 
several weeks ago the opening of 
: new coal and iron ore mines and the 
construction of a new battery of coke ovens as well as 
the addition of an open hearth furnace all of which will 
enable it to increase its steel manufacturing capacity. 

This is the largest center for the manufacture of cast 
iron pipe and it is expected that there will be a large 
demand for this product when the cities and other Gov- 
ernmental subdivisions and private concerns can go 
ahead with their plans for expansion. 

The lumber business is one of the largest industries in 
Alabama and occupies an important part in our economic 
affairs. Due to price controls and wage differences pro- 
duction of lumber has been greatly curtailed for the past 
few months but it is expected when these difficulties are 
ironed out the great demand for homes and buildings 
will result in considerable activity in this line of busi- 
ness for some time to come. 

There are five large cement plants in the district and 
it is anticipated that their products will be needed in the 
erection of buildings and in the construction of high- 
ways and other improvements. 

The Alabama Power Company with the completion of 
new units to the steam plant has added 150,000 KW’s to 
its capacity. Ample electrical power and water supply 
appear to be available to consumers. 

The farmers are in the best financial condition they 
have experienced for many years. Substantial progress 
has been made in soil conservation and in better methods 
for the diversification and production of crops. The rais- 
ing of cattle has materially increased in this State and 
the grades have been improved. 

The Southern Research Institute, a non-profit organ- 
ization with headquarters in Birmingham, is sponsored 
by a large number of leading business concerns inter- 
ested in the industrial. progress of the South. The In- 
stitute has employed a trained technical staff and is 
now in operation. Its purpose is to study Southern re- 
sources, the development of new products and to im- 
prove the quality and technique in manufacture of the 
articles suitable to be produced and manufactured in this 
region. ; 

The feeling here is that this district and the South will 
materially benefit in any improvement of general busi- 
ness conditions and will be in better position than ever 
before to take its full part in industrial and agricultural 
production. 


John S. Coleman 


POWEL CROSLEY, JR. 
President, Crosley Motors 


I see no reason why 1946 business cannot reach the 
highest peak we have ever known in peacetime provided 
the American Public fulfills its. responsibility. The 
public responsibility in my opinion cannot be empha- 
sized too strongly because I believe the basic factors 
to be so favorable that only the public can upset their 
inevitable trend toward a happy conclusion. For exam- 
ple: The liquid capital of the American people and 
American industry have more than doubled during the 
war. This, coupled with the fact that we “did without” 
for the past several years, has given us a tremendous 
accumulated consumer demand with ability to pay which 
will be augmented by the prospects of continued high na- 
tional income. Also, we have been constantly learning 
new methods, and improving old ones under the added 
incentive of war time necessity. These will improve old 
products and encourage the creation of new ones which 
will also contribute to the eventual increased demand. 

Although the foregoing is an optimistic picture, it 
could be upset by public action leagling to runaway 
prices and wages. 

However, I have too much confidence in the average 
American to believe that he won’t see the light of rea- 
son and accept his responsibility for avoiding disastrous 
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inflation in time to permit us all to continue to enjoy 
the good things so many lives were lost to defend. 


CLINTON H. CRANE 
President, St. Joseph Lead Company 


At the present time there is a shortage of lead in the 
world, partly due to decrease in production and partly 
to increased use. In the early years of the war, when 
lead was more plentiful than cop- 
per, zinc and tin, uses were found 
where lead could be substituted for 
them; for instance, collapsible tubes, 
high lead babbits and solders re- 
placing tin base alloys, lead plat- 
ing of iron in place of zinc and a 
few minor uses. But the main in- 
crease in use. was along the lines 
where lead was already a major 
factor—storage batteries, lead en- 
eased cable and tetra-ethyl gas. 
White lead, partly by Government 
restriction and partly as a result of 
higher price compared with other 
pigments, has been gradually losing 
its place as one of the principal 
uses of lead. In the United States, 
shortage of labor has resulted in a 
drop of production from a peak of 
496,000 tons of mine production in 
1942 to 385,000 in 1945. During this 
past war, Government controls in the production and 
marketing of metals have been on a distinctly different 
basis from any previous time. While the OPA main- 
tains a ceiling, the high-cost miner is bonused by govern- 
ment payments to maintain or increase production. As 
the high-cost miner is of necessity a mine which pro- 
duces the least metal per man employed, this plan has 
resulted in producing considerably less lead than would 
have been produced under a free market. In the year 
1945 the average price received by the miner was 834¢ 
per pound as compared with a ceiling price of 642¢ per 
pound. There is no question at all in my mind that a 
ceiling price of 8%4¢ would have produced more lead 
than has been produced under the present method. More- 
over, this low price of 642¢ makes lead seem cheap to 
the consumer as compared to some of the other metals. 
At the present time it would pay a manufacturer of stor- 
age batteries to buy United States lead at 642¢ and sell 
the battery abroad. Foreign miners in Mexico and 
Australia are receiving a higher price for their metal 
than the few mines in the United States which are not 
enjoying premium price payments. 

During the war and when Government was virtu- 
ally the only purchaser, prices and wages must be a 
Government responsibility, but with the return to peace, 
a free market will allow the domestic and foreign econ- 
omy to adjust themselves much more readily than any 
iron-clad Government control. The consumption of lead 
during 1945 in the United States is estimated at a little 
more than 1,000,000 tons, about 385,000 tons of this com- 
ing from the domestic mines, 300,000 tons from second- 
ary sources, and 315,000 tons from importation of either 
ore or metal. The year 1946 will require as much, but 
just where this is to come from is hard to foresee. If 
foreign lead is to be imported and the present ceiling is 
to be maintained, the foreign miner must receive a 
higher price from the Government, which in turn must 
take the loss in selling in the American market at the 
ceiling price of 6'2¢. So far as I know, no arrangement 
has yet been made for purchases of this kind, and Gov- 
ernment stocks of lead, which were 275,000 tons in March 
1943, at the end of the year 1945 have been reduced to 
75,000 tons, which obviously cannot go far toward mak- 
ing up the deficit. 


VINCENT CULLEN 


President, National Surety Corporation 


Insurance business in the United States has not been 
and will not be exempt from the effect of world wide 
evolution or revolution brought about by World War II, 
and the full effect is not ascertain- , 
able immediately. 

The efficiency of insurance com- 
pany management will be tested as 
never before in the years that lie 
ahead and much depends upon force- 
ful, constructive management activ- 
ity during the year 1946. 

The demand for new, improved 
and broader forms of coverage will 
grow apace and insurance company 
management must promptly meet 
this demand; otherwise, the future 
industrial development of this coun- 
try will be slowed down by reason of 
lack of essential insurance protec- 
tion. 

The prospect is that, during the 
years 1946-1947, rate and other reg- 
ulatory statutes will be enacted by 
states which have not heretofore 
taken action indicated necessary as a 
result of Supreme Court decision in the SEUA case and 
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originally distributed and subse- 
quently redistributed in large and 
small blocks; of a mechanism that 
develops and maintains a resource 
through which investments may 
be liquidated at moderate cost and 
relative ease; a mechanism that 
provides even the smallest com- 
munity with a home market for 
securities native to the area; and 
which at the same time through 
a vast system of communications 
is a part of a national system well 
organized to serve efficiently the 
needs and interests of the most 
remote ‘investor. 

The Over-the-Counter market 
is not an unregulated group of 
dealers. For example; in New 
York, we have the New York 
Security Dealers Association. The 
purposes of the Association are to 
promote and uphold fair and 
equitable principles of trade, to 
maintain the highest standards of 
business ethics and_ integrity 
among the Association members, 
and thus promote both the interest 
of the investing public and of its 
members. 

The NASD is the national po- 
licing and regulation body. Act- 
ing upon authority granted to it 
under the Maloney Act, NASD has 
adopted certain rules of fair prac- 
tice both for the protection of 
investors and for the protection 
of members from unfair practices 
which would tend to lower the 
standards of business conduct. It 
has taken the over-the-counter 
rules adopted by the Commission 
to govern transactions in the over- 
the-counter market and made 
them its own rules of fair practice 
applicable to all its members. In 
addition, the Association has 
adopted certain other rules of fair 
practice on matters not covered 
by rules and regulations of the 
Commission and has made them 
applicable in governing its mem- 
bers. The NASD has assumed the 
responsibility of supervising fair 
and accurate newspaper quota- 
tions. 

In summing up, may I say, to 


What Postwar Foreign 
Trade Might Mean to Us 
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tribution to international business 
progress is a recognized fact. We 
should, I believe, regard the pro- 
posed line of credit in the British- 
American agreement as an invest- 
ment in the business future of the 
world. In the first place, it falls 
into the category of an economic 
rather than a war loan. Secondly, 
without the line of credit, and the 
implementation of the liberalized 
commercial policies that are part 
of the overall agreement, the eco- 
nomic outlook of both the United 
States and Great Britain, as well 
as of most of the other trading 
nations of the world, will suffer 
a rather severe setback. As a con- 
dition of the loan, the Govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom has 
agreed to support the United 
States in an effort to reach wide 
international agreement on such 
problems as tariffs, preferences, 
quantitative trade _ restrictions, 
currencies, subsidies, state trad- 
ing, exchange controls and re- 
strictive business practices. in 
general. There is a highly signif- 
icant provision concerning the 
establishment of an International 
Trade Organization of the United 
Nations. 


Thus, in the large national 
sense, the line of credit would 
help open up for us and for other 
nations the kind of world in 
which we could live with greater 
security and with more oppor- 
tunity for growth in the exchange 
of goods and services on a basis 
of mutual business advantage. It 
seems to me that the attainment 


of such world conditions.can be 
loked upen as a most tangible 
and worthwhile objective. 





my mind, the most important 
function of the over-the-counter 
market is the creation of market- 
ability for local securities. The 
pattern is similar all over the 
country. Business enterprises 
have grown by the plowing back 
of earnings. Then the time 
comes, sometimes in the first gen- 
eration of ownership, frequently 
in the second, when public par- 
ticipation in the business is de- 
sirable. Here, the over-the- 
counter market enables them to 
raise additional capital, resulting 
in greater employment, expansion 
of industry and continued sound, 
economic development on which 
the past and future prosperity of 
this country is predicated. 


The “Oxford” Case 


At this point, let’s stop to con- 
sider the tremendous implications 
that arise from the recent “Ox- 
ford” case. Let me read to you 
excerpts from the Securities and 
Exchange Commission’s findings 
and opinion on this case. I quote: 

“A firm which makes a pur- 
chase to fill an order solicited by 
it when it knew it did not have 
the securities on hand is making 
that purchase for its customers— 
in fact and within the meaning of 
the Act. Such a transaction is, 
therefore, a brokerage transac- 
tion under the statute and it is a 
brokerage transaction apart from 
the fact that the particular cus- 
tomer may be (as was true in this 
case) especially reliant on the 
firm by reason of particular trust, 
confidence or infirmity, - Under 
these circumstances the firm must 
fulfill the obligations of broker- 
age in the transaction: among 
other things, to refrain from act- 
ing adversely, to refrain from 
taking secret profits, to make the 
best deal for the customer at the 
best price obtainable and to con- 
firm as agent making specific 
disclosure of the amount of its 
remuneration. In transactions 
such as we have outlined the firm 
placed itself in a brokerage posi- 
tion and it could not choose to act 
otherwise. Nor could it relieve 
itself of the necessity under the 
statute of acting as broker by 
sending a confirmation as a pur- 
vorted “principal.” The decision 
initially made by the frim to 
recommend the purchase of a se- 
curity which it did not own was 
a voluntary decision which com- 
mitted the firm to the role of 
brokerage. That role could not 
be changed without explicit and 
informed consent in each case 
prior to the completion of the 
transaction or explicit and in- 
formed ratification afterwards and 
non-action of*the customer upon 
the receipt of a principal confir- 
mation did not, in our opinion, 
constitute such ratification. How- 
ever, these views do not, of 
course, apply to a course of deal- 
ing with a customer (as, for ex- 
ample, a bank or insurance com- 
pany) who does not desire to deal 
with a firm as a broker and who 
understands the price status occu- 
pied by the firm. To hold that a 
securities firm can, under the 
circumstances outlined in this 
case, validly act as a principal 
would be to ignore the meaning of 
the Act, and permit the firm, 
without particular, explicit, and 
informed consent, by a mere play 
on words, to shift its position in 
the course of the transaction to 
suit the convenience of the mo- 
ment. That respondent at- 
tempted to do in violation of the 
anti-fraud provisions of the Ex- 
change Act.” 


Just what have we here? Can 
this mean that the oft-discussed 
Disclosure Rule has arrived in an 
unobtrusive but effective way? Is 
this going to result in tremendous 
hardships for the small dealer 
throughout the country, who will 
be unable to compete with the 
large organizations who carry 
sizable positions? In other words, 
speaking very frankly, is the smal] 


| dealer going to be forced out of 


| business through his inability to 
|} maintain his business on a profit- 
| able basis? Here, I believe, is the 
reason for organizations such as 
yours, the NASD, New York Se- 


curity Dealers Association and 
other regional dealer organiza- 
tions. This is a problem that 


we should all be occupied with. 
It is my opinion that these vari- 
ous Over-the-Counter organiza- 
tions should request from the SEC 
a clarification of what, I believe, 
is a confusing and on the face of 
it, an alarmingly restrictive deci- 
sion of this body. We, who be- 
lieve the oyer-the-counter mar- 
kets are an important and useful 
part of our financial system, have 
a right to know what the rules 
of the game are and, may I add, 
if we don’t agree, let’s in the 
good old American way, reserve 
the privilege to fight for what we 
believe to be right. 


|New York Stock Exchange 
Weekly Firm Changes 


The New York Stock Exchange 


| has announced the following firm 


changes: 

Privilege of W. Herbert Davis 
to act as alternate on the floor 
of the Exchange for John H. 
Brooks, Jr. was withdrawn -on 
Jan. 24. 

Privilege of GeorgeS.McNamee 
to act as alternate for Martin 
Doherty of M. J. Meehan & Co. 
was withdrawn on Jan. 24. On 
the same date Edward B. Schnell 
retired from partnership in the 
firm. 

Privilege of Townsend E. Allen 
to act as alternate for Martn 
Scherk of Ira Haupt & Co. will 
be withdrawn Feb. 2. 

Harry W. Lunger, general part- 
ner in Johnston & Lunger, Wil- 
mington, Delaware, will become 





a limited partner effective Jan. 


31, on which date Jane du Pont 


' Lunger will be admitted tolimited 


| 


| 





partnership in the firm. 
William V. Driscoll, member of 


the Exchange, will withdraw from: 


partnership in Garvin, Bantel & 
Co., Jan. 31. 

Joseph J. Harrington will with- 
draw from partnership in W. S. 
Sagar & Co. on Jan. 31. 

Julius Bliss, member of the 
Exchange, died on Jan. 20. 





Porges and DeFine Rejoin 
Hirsch After War Duty 
Hirsch & Co., members of N. Y. 
Stock Exchange, announces that 
Michel Porges and Robert E. 
DeFine have been released from 
the armed services and have be- 
come re-associated with the firm. 








motion. 








“better things to come”. 
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AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


PUBLIC SERVICE 
LOOKS AHEAD! 


Pusuic SERVICE CORPORATION OF NEW 
JERSEY AND ITS SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


look to the year 1946 with anticipation of 


It will be a year of problems, of course, 
but they will be problems of reconver- 
sion— putting together the machinery for 


peacetime production and setting it in 


Problems, yes, but the kind of problems 
that result in better things for our coun- 


try, and better business for industry. 
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subsequent enactment of Federal Public Law 15 of 1945. 

We need sound laws enabling duly authorized public 
efficials and the courts to supervise, control or even 
eliminate management which may attempt to operate 
contrary to the public interest in the matter of financial 
structure, rates, forms or procedure. However, if the in- 
surance business of this country is to be shackled with a 
wide variety of restrictive rate regulatory and other 
laws, it will not be possible for it to keep pace with the 
industrial development of the country, nor will it be 
possible for it to follow and support operations in the 
international field, where our country and all of its 
business components are now called upon to play a 
leading part. ' 

The making of rates, the development of improved 
and broader forms of coverage and the promulgation of 
new forms of coverage must of necessity be retained as 
functions of management if the insurance business is to 
continue to operate in the public interest. 

Insurance company management should develop ways 
and means of conforming to all of the Federal anti-trust 
and related laws without the necessity for a mass of 
legislation and incidental regulations which may operate 
to handicap and even destroy the American institution 
of insurance. 

The continuance of the insurance business under pri- 
vate management is now a major issue—an issue of para- 
mount importance to millions of policyholders, thousands 
of stockholders and the general public. Private manage- 
ment in the insurance business will cease to exist, if, as 
a result of rate regulatory or other statutes and regula- 
tions stemming therefrom, the essential functions of 
management are transferred to public officials or gov- 
ernmental bureaus or commissions. ® 

Competition, sound business-like competition, is the 
backbone of American business and commerce, of which 
the insurance business is an important component. In 
the final analysis, the purpose of Federal anti-trust and 
related laws-is to eliminate combinations, boycotts, 
monopolies and coercive activities which would operate 
to destroy competition. Therefore, in conformity with 
the requirements of Federal Public Law 15 of 1945, 
which arises out of SEUA decision, it should be neces- 
sary only to strip the insurance business of all anti- 
competitive and discriminatory practices. 


Cc. DONALD DALLAS 
President, Revere Copper and Brass Incorporated 


A nationwide tie-up of industry is imminent unless 
the wave of strikes now sweeping the country is checked, 
and Government asserts its leadership. Collective bar- 

gaining must be restored, and con- 

tracts lived up to. 

The voice of copper and brass, 
while not so deep and penetrating 
as steel, is sufficiently basic to be 

heard in the present controversy. 
Every automobile that is manufac- 
tured contains approximately forty 
pounds of copper and brass. 6,000,000 
cars is the estimated quota for 1946. 
The electrical industry absorbs 30% 
of the total annual production of 
copper which is in excess of 1,600,000 
tons. The balance goes into com- 
munications, transportation, aviation, 
shipping, plumbing, heating, roofing, 
refrigeration, air-conditioning, and 
the like. You are, of course, familiar 
with the tremendous contribution of 
copper and brass towards winning 
the war, where we suspend pro- 
duction in the above civilian classi- 
a and devoted our resources 100% to the war 
eflort. 

A prolonged shut-down of the automotive and elec- 
trical industries together with their affiliated trades, 
will have serious repercussions on the copper ‘industry. 
With this appreciable volume of sales cut off, copper and 
brass mills would be forced to shut down, mines would 
be closed, and thousands of workers would be thrown out 
of (heir jobs. Has labor faced this reality? 

Time and production lost now, with attendant unem- 
ployment will dissipate the people’s savings. These sav- 
ings will be used for food, clothing and shelter rather 
than for the purchase of merchandise, because this mer- 
chandise will not be on the market. Labor, manage- 
ment, and the general buying public are all losers in the 
present stalemate about wage increase, to say nothing of 
the cumulative adverse effect on national recovery and 
national economy. 

Economically and practically, the “ability-to-pay” 
theory is all wrong. It violates the union principle of 
equal pay for equal work, and would force many small 
businesses to the wall. Many companies in this country, 
including the copper fabricating industry, are at present 
operating at a loss. Labor would be doing itself a grave 
injustice if it based its present wage claims on the earn- 
ing sheets of such companies. Management. “takes the 
rap” under these conditions by paying war wage rates 
already established, while prices are still “frozen.” 

It is unreasonabe of labor to single out companies that 
are making a profit, base its claims for wage increases 
on their suspected ability to pay out of future earnings, 
and then saddle these wage rates on other companies 
whose ability to pay even current wage rates is a serious 
burden. 

The difficulty, as we seé it, is that the representatives 
of the workers ignore the source of wages, the insepa- 





C. Donald Dallas 


rable relationship of wages, costs and prices, and the 
way in which they are all bound up togetheer. 

We cannot have additional wage increases in this 
country, certainly not in the copper industry, without 
corresponding increases in costs of production, and both 
of these factors add up to higher prices on commodities 
which workers as well as everyone else must pay if they 
want the goods. . 

A 30% wage increase in any one or two of our large, 
basic industries will, in all probability, result in a general 
increase of 30% in commodity prices. Therefore, what 
does labor gain? Relatively nothing. White collar 
workers, farmers, and people on fixed incomes cannot 
afford to pay the higher prices, so sales fall off, produc- 
tion drops, and mass unemployment, such as we had from 
the same cycle after the last war, is the inevitable result. 

The fundamental principle of American Industry is 
to reduce cost by mass production and technological 
development, giving part of the savings in wages and 
salaries and. part in reduced prices to the consuming 
public, thereby raising the standard of living, broaden- 
ing the market, and making possible a further reduction 
in cost. In effect, the unions are asking today that 
reduction in future costs be passed on now to labor, not 
after costs have been reduced but in a forecast of this 
reduction as estimated by labor. This would give all the 
advantage of reduction in cost to labor and none to the 
consumer and would prevent the further broadening of 
the market and further reduction of cost. It would be 
disastrous to the progress of American Industry. 

Labor seems to overlook the fact, in basing its claims 
for a 30% wage increase on the 33% reported rise in 
the cost of living since 1941, that it has already received 
from 30% to 38% increase during this same period. What 
labor is now asking is an additional 30%, or a net 73% 
or over, since prices were “frozen” by the OPA, an 
increase which certainly is not “in the cards’ for the 
copper industry, nor for companies in other industries 
with which I am familiar. 

In closing, I would like to quote Bernard Baruch, who, 
on the eve of his 75th birthday, had this to say about the 
American scheme of free enterprise: 

“Our political and economic system saved the world 
in two wars. It will save the peace, if given a chance.” 

But it can’t do it if it is crushed between rising prices, 
wages and strikes on one hand, and “frozen” prices on 
the other. All that management is asking in this present 
labor crisis is a chance to continue commerce and indus- 
try in the way which has,made the United States the 
most properous and most powerful nation in the world. 


RALPH S. DAMON 


President, American Airlines, Inc. 


The year 1946 will provide the air transportation 
industry with the opportunity to put to peacetime use 
the know-how and experience which it gained during 
the war years. 

The commercial airlines in 
country have demonstrated their 
faith in the future by having on 
order 400 planes with a capacity 
of 20,000 seats as compared with 
6,250 seats in 1941, the total number 
of seats available for all airlines. 
Delivery this year of these superior 
airplanes will permit a tremendous 
increase in service to every city and 
country served by air. 

In 1945, more than six million 
people traveled by air, and more 
than three billion passenger miles 
were flown. These figures seem stag- 
gering until you realize that delivery 
of additional equipment to the com- 
mercial airlines will see these figures 
doubled and possibly even tripled 
in 1946. 

As an example of the expansion 
program which the industry is prepared to embark upon, 
let me cite my own company, American Airlines. We 
have already on order 175 airplanes at a cost of 
$64,750,000. Many of these planes will be delivered and 
put into operation this year, permitting an increase in 
service of more than 100% in 1946. 

Service to Europe will also be greatly .expanded this 
year. Only four months after V-J Day, American Over- 
seas Airlines, the transatlantic operating division of 
American Airlines, and Pan American are offering daily 
service to London. Within a period of weeks, this service 
will be extended to include the Scandinavian countries 
with connecting service to other major European capitals 
this year. A third U. S. airline, Trans World Airways, 
will shortly inaugurate transatlantic service to Europe 
and the Far East. 

_Of vital importance to this tremendous increase in 
airline service here and abroad is the airport develop- 
ment program which will of necessity have to be under- 
taken. In 1944 the Civil Aeronautics Administration sub- 
mitted the “National Airport Plan” for the improvement 
of existing airports and ihe addition of new airports in 
this country at an estimated cost of $1,000,000,000 (not 
including land and buildings). The plan requires that 
61% of the total cost be spent to extend the benefits of 
scheduled air transport with approximately 143 airports 
to be built and 623 to be improved. Work on our national 
airports will begin in 1946 and continue for a period 
of years. 

On the basis of our past experience plus an unshake- 
able belief in the ingenuity and progressiveness of the 
American people, I am convinced that the year 1946 finds 
us on the threshold of a thrilling new era in our history. 


this 
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We in America today are pioneers of the last frontier— 
the sky. I believe that this wonderful new Air Age 
which is already here will bring with it a better under- 
standing of all men, and the realization that air trans- 
portation is now international and that we cannot engage 
in international commerce unless we contribute our time, 
our experience, and our prestige to undertakings de- 
signed to be of aid to orderly international commerce. 
Benefits resulting from the sensible utilization of air 
transportation will do much to bind up the wounds of 
war and permit the citizens of the world to live peace- 


fully together. Where the opportunity is great the 
responsibility of accomplishment is equally great. Thus, 
it is our responsibility to see that air transportation is 
made available and utilized for the common good. 
HENRY M. DAWES 
President, The Pure Oil Company 
Artificial price schedules imposed by the Govern- 


ment as a war measure have destroyed, for the time be- 
ing, the operation of natural laws and those incentives 
which are essential to the suecessful 
conduct of industry. Their most 
damaging effect was upon the pro- 
ducing phase of the oil industry. 
However, it is reasonable to assume 
that prfice control will not continue 
indefinitely. 

The coming year will be one of 
readjustments. Some excessive re- 
finery capacity was constructed for 
the purpose of meeting the war 
emergency, and this will naturally 
have the effect for a time of encour- 
aging an over-production but event- 
ually the relationship between the 
demand for oil products and the 
supply of crude oil must control. 
There is a danger of excessive com- 
petition evidenced by the construc- 
tion of marketing facilities beyond 
the needs of either the public or the 
industry. The public can be fully 
served from existing outlets and to increase them would 
be a complete economic waste. These two factors of ex- 
cessive refining facilities and unwise competitive em- 
phasis are the most depressing that will manifest them- 
selves in the next few months. 

The longer view, however, is much more encouraging. 
The general disturbed conditions which involve strikes 
and the reconversion of industry from a wartime to a 
peacetime basis is not likely to be long continued and 
the prospects for an adequate demand is distinctly en- 
couraging. 

The war years have seen a very great increase in the 
number and variety of uses for petroleum products. 
There seems to be almost no limit to the possibilities 
of new uses and developments which modern chemistry 
has made and there is no raw material which can be 
manipulated and transformed into various commodities 
as effectively and cheaply as crude oil. A synthetic rub- 
ber process has been developed and is now in operation 
which could, in ergency, provide for all the demands 
that this country might make for rubber. Plastics from 
refinery gases are being utilized in everything from 
buttons to automobile bodies and there is an almost 
infinite number of new products and new uses to which 
petroleum will be adapted. It is aimost as though a new 
chemical industry has been super-imposed upon that of 
petroleum. 

To say just how many months will be required for 
readjustments to peacetime conditions would require a 
clairvoyant but it does not take a great economist to 
appreciate the stability of the industry. 


GEORGE A. DAVIS 


President, Oklahoma Gas and Electric Company 


Our business is essentially a service industry and as 
“long as the general industrial picture is obscured by 
labor difficulties, our own pattern is uncertain. Other- 
wise, the outlook here is very good. 

Only a relatively small percentage 
of our sales was to war business; 
therefore, there should be no serious 
problem of reconversion in our ter- 
ritory. The decline in revenues in 
our own Company has been smaller 
than anticipated and dollar volume 
has shown an increase each month 
since V-J Day over the correspond- 
ing period a year ago. However, in 
our opinion, the full effect of the 
close of the war has not yet been 
felt in this area. 

The smooth transition from war io 
peace economy in our market will 
continue only if labor difficulties in 
industrial centers can be settled and 
the flow of civilian goods can be re- 
sumed. Many small businesses here 
closed by the war are reopening and 
many firms are expanding their fa- 
cilities for increased business. We anticipate increased 
sales to residential, rural, and commercial customers as 
soon as appliances and other goods are available. Our 
customer growth has continued without interruption 
since 1932 and we anticipate a continuation of this trend. ' 
This will be greatly accelerated as soon as home build- 
ing gets back to normal. 

: (Continued on page 558) 
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Seneca Gamble Is 
Promoted by Mass. 
Mutual Life Go. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. — T he 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company has announced the 
promotion of Seneca M. Gamble 
to the newly created post of ad- 
vertising manager. He will direct 
all advertising and publicity for 
the company. 

He entered service with the 
Massachusetts Mutual in July, 
1934, and was immediately sent 
to Detroit where he assisted 
George E. Lackey, general agent, 
in promoting the field sponsored 
fiftieth anniversary testimonial to 
the late William H. Sargeant, then 
president of the Massachusetts 
Mutual. In December of last year, 
Mr. Gamble was again loaned to 
the field force, to assist Mr. 
Lackey in promoting a testimonial 


to Vice President Joseph C, Behan 
who celebrated his fiftieth com- 
pany anniversary on Jan. 1. 

* Following the Sargeant, cam- 
paign twelve years ago, Seneca 


.Gamble became supervisor of di-| tion for Administrative and Re- 
He was| search Corporation. He was also 


'circulation and sales promotion 


since that time has been given in-| manager for the 


creased duties in the advertising | Wall Street,” and editor of a na- 


rect mail advertising. 
made agency assistant in 1937, and 


and publicity activities of the 
company. 


| Manager was also announced. Mr. 





'‘Nat’| Secs. Research | 


} 


Appointments 


National Securities & Research | 
Corporation, 120 Broadway, New | 
York City, (sponsors and under- | 
writers of the various National | 
Securities Series and First Mutual 
Trust Fund) has announced the 
promotion of Walter J. J. Smith 
to Wholesale Representative of 
the New York-Metropolitan Ter- 
ritory. In the security business 
sinee 1929, Mr. Smith for the past 


year has beer assistant to Douglas 








Laird, National Securities & Re- | 


Thomas WabhV-P.of 


search Vice-President in charge of 
Sales. Before entering the mutual | 
investment fund field, he was as- 
sociated with “Market Trends” the 
Baltimore investment consulting | 
organization; and prior to that he 
was a member of the editorial 
staff of the “Financial World.” 
The appointment of George E. 
Macksoud as Sales Promotion 


Macksoud was formerly in charge 
of advertising and sales promo- 


“Magazine of 








tional statistical service with over 
32,000 paid subscribers. 


H. L. Bogert With | 
Eastman, Dillon Go. 


Eastman ®illon & Co. 15 
Broad Street, New York City, | 
members of the New York Stock 
Exchange, announce that H. Law- 
rence Bogert, Jr., has become as- 


Scrimgeour Partner 
Of J. K. Rice Co. 


J. K. Rice, Jr. & Co., 120 Broad- 
way, New York City, announces 
that John Scrimgeour has been 


sociated with the firm. Mr. Bogert | °7'm#tted as @ partner to the firm. 
| Mr. Scrimgeour has been associ- 


served in the Air Corps beginning 

in 1942 and advancing from sec- ated with the firm for many year's 
ond lieutenant to major. Prior to | 
his military service he was with 
the bond department of the 
Bankers Trust Company for cight 
years. 





J. d. @Gonnor & Co. 


CHICAGO, iLL. — Thomas D. 
Walsh has become associated with 
J. J. O'Connor & Co., 135 South 
La Salle Street, as a vice presi- 
dent in charge of the firm’s trad- 
ing department, J. J. O’Connor 
announced today. Mr. Walsh has 
been in the army for the past 3% 
years and prior to that was with 
Doyle, O’Connor & Co. here. 








Morrissey in New Quarters 

PHILADELPHIA, PA.—F. J. 
Morrissey & Co., specialists in 
bank and insurance stocks, an- 
nounced the removal of their of- 
fices to larger quarters in the 
Finance Building. 
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IT’S YOUR MOVE 


Mr. MANUFACTURER— 


ANY INDUSTRIAL EXECUTIVES are now getting 
on what Long Island has to offer them as a per- 
manent loc a 'ion for their business. 

Every day more and more inquiries are received, and it 
is being discovered that in many cases Long Island is the 
real answer to the problem of where to locate. 

First of all, the folks here are good substantial citizens. 
A majority of them own their own homes, are interested in 
community affairs, and are traditionally American in their 


Many are highly-skilled in their training—proved by the 
excellent record of Long Island in the production of aircraft 
and other precision products that contributed so much 
toward final Victory. 

To do our part in this period of readjustment, our business 
development department will be glad to answer your in- 
guiries and supply information on what Long Island offers 
progressive manufacturers. 


Address: Business Development Manager 


Long Island Lighting Company 


250 Cid Country Road, Mineola, N. Y. 
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dustry. 


gas : 


industries ... 


policy . manage- 
ment’s integrity. 
These are the essen- 
tial resources that en- 
able the Columbia 
‘ System to pledge pub- 
lic service for years to 
come to 1600 com- 
munities im an area 
supporting more than 
5,000,000 people: 

















Capt. Higle Returns to 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


Capt. Alfred T. Higle, AUS, has 
returned to the trading depart- 
ment of Kidder, Peabody & Co., 
17 Wall Street, New York City, 
members of the New York Stock 
Exchange, after three-and-one- 





Typical scene in Southwest gas and oil fields—well 
rigs with pipeline expansion loop in foreground. 


They are operational efhciency 


. nalt yea.s of military service. 





THE GAS-BORN flame: of the kitchen range is 
an every-day phenomenon. ' 


Behind it lie the resources of a phenomenal in- 


They are the vast, earth-held reserves of natural 
. the thousands of miles of pipe-lines that 
carry it to hundreds of 


thousands of homes and 


: : ; sound fiscal 
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Dudiness and Finance Speaks After the Turn of the Year 


(Contiued from page 556) 

Oklahoma is a young, vigorous state with many op- 
portunities for business growth. The economy here is 
almost equally divided between agriculture, mineral pro- 
duction, and manufacturing with good diversity in each 
@roup. Therefore, we are optimistic about the future 
of our territory. 


ARTHUR O. DIETZ 
President, Universal C. I. T. Credit Corp. 


“Record production of consumer durable goods can be 
attained before the end of 1946 if industrial peace is re- 
stored quickly and artificial obstructions to full produc- 
tion are removed. There is an urgent 
need for these goods, to relieve the 
acute shortage left by the war. 

“Once capacity production ‘s at- 
itained, concern about the inflation 
danger will wane rapidly. The one 
sure way to combat .inflation is to 
}provide more and still more goods 
to consumers, so that they will be 
fable to spend without bidding up 
lprices. More goods will then offset 
more purchasing power. 

“While shortages of durable goods 
exist, we will have to rely largely 
upon consumer credit to effect an 
equiteble distribution of the limited 
isupplies of durable goods that are 
available. Veterans and others who 
did not enjoy large incomes during 
the war do not have as much cash 
to spend as those whose earnings 
increased sharply in the war years. 
If all buyers were required to pay cash for the automo- 
biles and other costly durable goods they need, it is ob- 
wious that serious injustices would result. 

“Fortunately, we have our instalment credit ma- 
chinery to place the millions who could not accumulate 
large amounts of cash during the war on a bass of 
equality with those who did, provided the former have 
the current income to maintain instalment payments. 
The American sales financing system should play a vital 
role during 1946 in promoting a more equitable distribu- 
tion of the consumer durable goods produced. This role 
will be all the more important since the nation has ae- 
cided against rigid rationing of these goods because of 
the many administrative difficulties and the black mar- 
kets to which rationing gives rise.” 


. THOMAS DREVER 
President, American Steel Foundries 
American Steel Foundries look forward with opti- 
mism to 1946 prospects for the Railway Equipment in- 
dustry despite certain disturbing influences attributable 
Jargely to readjustment of industry from the war period 
to normal operations. 


Recent purchases of modern passenger equipment have 
exceeded those of any period over the past 20 years, 
and car builders have scheduled building well through 
the year 1946. It is only natural that this type of equip- 
ment should receive immediate consideration since, prior 
to the war period approximately 50% of all passenger 
cars were over 25 years of age, and the building of such 
equipment was completely discontinued during the war 
years. 


As of Jan. 1 there were approximately 35,000 freight 
cars on order. We do not believe it unduly optimistic 
to expect the construction of at least double that number 
during the full year 1946. To maintain the present 
railway and private car line inventory of approximately 
2,000,000 freight cars based on a normal life expectancy 
of 25 to 30 years. would require the annual purchase of 
approximately 70.000 freight cars. Well over 30% of all 
freight car equipment is over 25 years of age. In han- 
dling the enormous peak traffic during the war years, 
the rails not only continued to operate many thousands 


of cars that had been scheduled for dismantling, but the 
intensity of service naturally resulted in reducing ma- 
terially the anticipated life of all freight car equip- 
ment. The average number of cars built during the war 
years fell far short of replacement requirements. With 
the anticipation of a continued increase in industrial out- 
put, it is reasonable to expect that the railroads will 
continue to purchase large numbers of new and im- 
proved freight cars. 

For similar reasons there should also be correspond- 
ingly large purchases of locomotive equipment. As of 
Jan. 1, 1946 there were approximately 500 locomotives 
on order. 

American Steel Foundries are large suppliers of 
freight car trucks, passenger car, locomotive, and tender 
clasp brakes, couplers, springs, and other truck com- 
ponents for ali railroad equipment. During the past few 
years this company has spent approximately $1.000.000 
in research work for improvement of its products, in- 
cluding the development of a freight car truck that will 
permit safe and easy riding at all operating speeds even 
up to 100 miles per hour. 

The company has sufficient.tonnage on its books to 
permit it to continue at close to capacity operations for 
the next several months, and locks forward with con- 





A. O. Dietz 








fidence to railroad purchases being such that will per- 
mit this rate of operations throughout the year. 


CHARLES ENGELHARD 
President, Baker & Co., Inc. 


Although the cessation of hostilities in mid-August 
was rapidly followed by a sharp abatement of demand 
for critical materials for military purposes, platinum is 
not yet in aaequate supply, Charlies 
Engelhard, President of Baker & Co., 
Inc., the nation’s largest refiner of 
precious metais, stated in a year-end 
review. 

“Shortly after the war ended, the 
United States Government, and other 
governments, removed all remaining 
restrictions on the use of platinum 
metais for jewelry and other peace- 
time uses,” Mr. Englehard continued. 
“This was followed by a heavy de- 
mand for platinum by domestic and 
foreign manufacturers of civilian 
goods—particularly jewelry manu- 
facturers — who, having been re- 
stricted in their use of platinum {tor 
several years, were des:rous of re- 
storing their stocks with all pcs3 ble 
expedition and in time for the first 
peacetime holiday season in Decem- 
ber, 1945. 

“Supplies of platinum in the hands of the trade were 
not adequate to meet this pent-up demand. United 
States stocks of platinum in the hands of refiners, deal- 
ers and importers when the war ended were below nor- 


Charles Engelhard 


mal. They were approximately 20° lower on Sept. 1. 


than at the beginning of the year. Deliveries of platinum 
for war purposes during the first eight months of 1945 
were well in excess of the recoveries and imports of re- 
fined metal which averaged about 25,000 troy ounces per 
month during that period. 

“Throughout the war period, domestic production of 
primary platinum, including Alaskan, was relatively 
small as compared to United States requirements. Most 
of our requirements came from Canada, which also sup- 
plied the major portion of palladium, rhodium and 
ruthenium. Colombia and Russia supplied important 
quantities of platinum. 

“The merit and value of the platinum metals for in- 
dustrial purposes is demonstrated by the following fig- 
ures compiled by the United States Bureau of Mines, 
showing the use‘of the platinum metals during the first 
six months of this year: 


Electrical and chemical Platinum Palladium (*) 
industries ...-..__- 165,000 40.000 7,500 
Dental and medical 
perpeces: —-....-... : 15,000 22.000 pat ite 
Pe Sas Swabs“ ucteoe 37,000 pees 
DD  Uekaieo sos 180,000 99,000 7,500 


*Other platinum group metals. 

“Palladium made great gains during the war as a 
precious metal for fine jewelry. The white color of pal- 
ladium is used to advantage in settings for diamonds and 
other gems, and in two-color combinations with gold. 
The lightness of palladium is utilized to eliminate ex- 
cess weight from large brooches and other pieces. These 
advantages together with its strength and durability as- 
sure for palladium a place in fine jewelry along with 
platinum and gold. The public is being better informed 
on the preciousness of palladium. through extensive ad- 
vertising and publicity, and is thus realizing that pal- 
ladium is indeed the only truly natural ‘white gold’ in 
existence. 

“Platinum metals contributed greatly to the winning 
of the war through their widespread use in military 
equipment and in the production of war goods. Large 
quantities of platinum were used for electrodes in air- 
plane spark plugs, for contacts in magnetos and in 
numerous instruments. including airplane flight controls, 
bombing equipment. and computing apparatus. Elec- 
tronic devices, including radar, utilized the superior per- 
formance of platinum metals in various parts, one of the 
most notable being the use of platinum and platinum- 
clad grids in high frequency transmission tubes. Plati- 
num alloys played a vital role in production of military 
explosives, being used as catalysts in manufacturing 
nitric acid, which is one of the principal raw materials 
in the production of such explosives. From platinum 
alloy spinnerets and bushings eame the rayon and fiber 
glass used for so many varied war purposes. Insoluble 
platinum anodes produced the perchlorates, peroxides 
and other chemicals obtained by anodic oxidation. and 
were employed in production of war equipment that in- 
volved electrodeposition of nickel. rhodium or other 
metals. The innumerable instruments used in communi- 
cations, in navigation. in automatic controllers, and in 
measuring and recording devices of many kinds utilized 
the exceptional corrosion and heat resistance of plati- 
num metals as well as their electrical and mechanical 
properties. 

: “Now that the war is over, the uses of platinum metals 
in civilian goods are expected to be more diversified 
than in the pre-war period. These metals, which have 
long been valued primarily for adornment purposes. 
have demonstrated their merit and eeonomy as working 
materials for industrial uses. The important improve- 
ments contributed by the platinum metals are better 
quality in chemical products at lower costs; appliances 
and equipment that give better service with less main- 
tenance; and greater precision and reliability in meas- 


uring instruments and automatic controllers or record- 
ers. They have replaced base materials in many cases. 

“As more people than ever before know about the uses 
and advantages of platinum metals and moreover have 
had actual experience with them, the future holds great 
promise for these metals and their alloys. Current re- 
search and development are aimed at the continued im- 
provement of platinum alloys and the expansion of the 
platinum metals in world markets.” 


DeCOURSEY FALES 
President, The Bank for Savings in the City of New York 


Savings banks in New York State close the year 1945 
with the greatest yearly increase in deposits in their 
126 years of existence, over $1,000,000,000, and with total 
deposits Jan. 1, 1946 at a new peak 
of over $8,000,000,000. This reflects 
continuing confidence in the mutual 
Savings banks and a high degree of 
prosperity for their depositors. 

During the coming year the banks 
will pursue their objective of pro- 
moting thrift with renewed vigor. 
Many new branches are being estab- 
lished in the larger cities of the state 
to more conveniently serve existing 
depositors and to encourage new 
ones. Savings banks services, such as 
assisting veterans in purchasing new 
homes, Christmas clubs, bond a¢- 
counts for the purchase of savings 
bonds, and other club accounts, sav- 
ings banks money orders for conve- 
nient payment of bills, and savings 
bank life insurance will be offered 
more attractively than ever before. 

Savings bank life insurance, sold 
over the counter to all persons residing or working in 
New York State, has also made new records in 1945. 
Over $15,000,000 was bought during 1945, bringing the 
total in force to $61,000,000. It is available in group pol- 
icies and in individual policies as term, straight-life, 
endowment, children’s policies, etc., at low cost. Thou- 
sands find it to be an excellent medium for systematic 
savings and enjoy the added protection of insurance. 

The problem of investing new deposits, confined in 
1945 largely to the purchase of U. S. Government bonds, 
will become more acute in 1946. Savings banks are var- 
ticularly interested in aiding to alleviate the tremendous 
housing shortage by financing all types of permanent 
residential structures, but the shortage of material is 
such that probably only a start can be made in remedy- 
ing the situation in 1946. Huge sums await the slow 
advance of building construction and the competition for 
whatever loans are available may keep mortgage in- 
terest rates at or below the already: reduced levels of 
1945. Savings banks are also becoming interested in 
housing developments—building, operating and owning 
—on a limited scale. 

Securities available for savings bank investment are at 
about all-time highs. Government bonds are likely to 
continue at present levels in view of the Treasury’s 
determination to keep its interest cost at a minimum. 
Corporate securities will probably be sold in greater 
volume over the coming year, but the pressure of funds 
seeking investment and the outlook for good business 
over the next two or three years at least will keep the 
return from these investments at their present low levels. 

The pent-up demands accumulated over the past four 
years for durable consumers goods, automobiles, refrig- 
erators, washing machines and other household equip- 
ment, combined with shortages which have developed 
in other commodities, notably men’s clothing, should 
result in an extremely high level of industrial prodyc- 
tion and general business activity. 

Farm income should continue at a high level because 
of the demand for foodstuffs abroad and because of the 
continued demand at home, generated by the continua- 
tion of and even an increase in war-time purchasing 
power. . 
; Savings banks have always reflected prosperous times 
in increased deposits, and 1946 should prove no excep- 


tion. 
Cc. E. FAULK 
Chairman of Board, Delta Air Lines, Inc. 


Some aviation experts predict that traffic on com- 
mercial airlines will be ten times as high in 1950 as in 
1941. In my opinion traffic will increase about seven 
times during that period. 

Considering all things, I believe 
passenger traffic over our commer- 
cial airlines in 1946 will approxi- 
mately double the 1945 figure, which 
itself was up about 69% over 1944. 
Others in the aviation industry will 
scale their estimates much higher, 
but the limitations on the number 
of new planes that can be placed in 
service this year, the necessary 
training program for new employees 
and for old workers who must be 
trained to handle new and larger 
equipment, will curtail the speed of 
our industry’s growth during the . 
next 12 months. 

The Army and Navy have exerted 
great influences on America’s think- 
ing along aviation lines. That influ- 
ence is already felt and reflected in 
the flood of applications for positions 
with airlines. Delta Air Lines recently received 175 

(Continued on page 560) 
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Battista V.-P. of 
Union Bk. of Commerce 


CLEVELAND, OHIO — J. K. 
Thompson, President, Union Bank 
of Commerce, has announced that 
A. J. Battista, who has been an 
official of the Foreign Department 
of J. P. Mor- 
gan & Co., In- 
corporated of 
New York, 
joined the or- 
ganization of 
Union Bank of 
Commerce as 
Assistant Vice 
President, ef- 
fective Jan. 
15, Mr. Battis- 
ta will be in 
charge of the 
F oreign De- 
partment of 
the Union 
Bank of Com- 
merce, serving 
companies and 
individuals in 
the Cleveland area in connection 
with business in foreign countries. 


Mr. Battista is a graduate of the 
University of Pennsylvania and of 
Rutgers University Graduate 
School of Banking. He has been 
with J. P. Morgan & Co. Incor- 


porated since 1929 in various 
banking capacities, specializing in 
Foreign Department work includ- 
ing service abroad. 

I re a eT 


Congress Resists OPA 
Colton Price Geilings 


If the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration carries through its proposal 
to place price ceilings on raw cot- 
ton, it will meet with organized | 
resistance from angry Cotton 
State Senators who have threat- 
ened toseek its discontinuanceupon 
its expiration date, June 30, in re-| 
taliation. Fulfilling the legal re- | 
quirement that growers be noti- | 
fied of planned price schedules at | 
least 15 days in advance of the | 
normal planting season, the OPA | 
announced on Jan. 14, according 
to United Press Washington 
advices, proposed ceilings of 24.09 
cents a pound for 15/16-inch mid- 
dling American upland cotton in 
area 1. Ceilings for all other 
grades and staples, the United | 
Press pointed out, are based on 
this grade. 

In announcing it, according to! 
the Associated Press from Wash- 
ington, on Jan. 15, Price Chief 
Chester Bowles said the rise of 
cotton prices threatens the whole 
stabilization program in the cot- | 
ton textile field. | 

Saying that continued increases | 
would mean higher prices for | 
clothing, Bowles added that OPA | 
intends to do everything in its | 
power to prevent this. 

Senator Burnet R. Maybank, 
(D-S. C.), according to the United 
Press, said he would try to amend 
the next OPA appropriation bill 
to prevent the agency from using 
any of the funds for enforcing 
ceiling prices on cotton. 

The statement that there has 
been no final decision on whether 
the 1946 cotton crop will be 
brought under price control was 
made by Price Administrator 
Chester Bowles on Jan. 22, it is 
learned from Washington Asso- 
ciated Press accounts on that date, 
which reported: 

He added that proposed ceilings 
announced last week to meet 
legal requirements “represent the 
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minimum levels which would be 
fixed.” 

“If ceiling prices are established 
at a later date, they can, of course, 
be higher than the prices proposed 
in the notice,’ Mr. Bowles said. 
“In other words, the prices in the 
notice are the lowest ceiling 


prices that can be established, not | 


the highest.” 


his.statement was to correct ‘“‘some 
misapprehensions among cotton 
growers.’ He added that the 
OPA’s notice applied only to the 
1946 crop. 


“IT would have been remiss in 
my duties if I failed to issue the 
recent notice covering raw cot- 
|ton,” he declared. “The market 


| Mr. Bowles said the purpose of ‘for raw cotton has been advancing 


steadily since last August and is 
now above parity. Without such 
a notice, It would have been legal- 
ly impossible to establish any ceil- 
ing prices later in the year, 
regardless of what happened to 
cotton prices. It is a technical 
procedure.” 

Mr. Bowles said that if OPA 
should decide that an inflationary 


| situation is developing in the fu- 
ture in the price of cotton, “I 
| would. call in a_ representative 
| group of cotton growers to consult 
|with and advise me on every 
| aspect of this problem.” He reiter- 
ated that if the price of cotton be- 


/comes stabilized “no ceiling will 
‘be imposed.” 








ta stmerican Business Sends Peacetime Goods 4bbnoad 


American business faces the greatest potential foreign demand in history for post- 
war reconstruction materials. To take advantage of this opportunity, intelligent 


planning vow is necessary. 


WHAT WILL BE MOST NEEDED? 
WHAT ARE THE CREDIT RISKS INVOLVED? 


Only information gathered from authoritative sources can provide dependable 
answers. Through its branches and correspondents abroad, the Chase is in a posi- 
tion to supply just such information. These facilities which are always at the disposal of 


our domestic correspondent banks provide a valuable service for their own customers. 


, op te es ate re i ee ; , 
You are invited to send for our Folder ‘‘Import and Exchange Regulations of the principal countries of the World.”’ 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


HEAD OFFICE: Pine Street corner of Nassau 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
LONDON—6 Lombord Street «+ 51 Berkeley Squore «+ Bush House, Aldwych 
Haveno + SenJjuen «+ Panama « Colon « Cristobal « Balboa «+ Offices of Representatives: Mexico, D. F. « Bombay 
THE CHASE BANK: Paris « Shanghoi « Hong Kong « Tientsin 
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applications in one day for nine positions as pursers. 
Ex-military pilots apply for any type job we might have 
to offer—as purser, ticket agent, reservations clerk and 
mechanic—and the parents of these pilots look upon 
airlines in a different light today than they did before 
he war. The American business man is in a greater 
urry than ever before to complete his business trip 
and return to his desk Vacations postponed during the 
war will be possible this summer. 

All of these factors will maintain a high demand for 
airline seats during the post-war years—a demand the 
airlines will be unable to completely meet this year 
because of equipment limitations and the normal pains 
that come from rapid growth. 

However, by 1947 that demand will be met, and then 
the actual post-war aviation period will begin. 

Since 1941 Delta’s net working capital increased from 
$50,912 to $3,121,054. Current assets jumped from 
$385,169 to $4,573,035, and earned surplus rose from a 
$45,173 deficit in 1941 to a surplus of $847,823 in 1945. 
The financial sheets of the airlines will continue to 
improve this year and our industry wil aid greatly in 
solving post-war unemployment problems. Within 12 
months Delta alone will be employing about 2,500 people 
although Delta’s staff today consists of about 1,600 
people. In 1929, when aviation was in its infancy, Delta 
employed only 60 people. 

' The buying power of domestic airlines will be a major 
influence this year and the orders already placed with 
plane manufacturers are high in the multi-millions. 
Orders for new type planes are by no means complete 
and during the next six or eight months hundreds of 
new planes will be requisitioned, thereby providing an 
excellent “carry-over” for Glenn Martin, Lockheed, 
Douglas, Boeing and other manufacturers between the 
war period and reconverted America. 

Schedules will be greatly improved within the next 
six months when the giant Douglas DC-4’s, the Constel- 
lations and other faster ships appear on the skyways to 
begin replacing and supplementing the 170 mile per 
hour, standard Douglas DC-3. The faster schedules will 
appear first on the longer routes, and by early Fall, many 
of the shorter routes will be supporting the big four- 
motored planes. 

During 1946 the Civil Aeronautics Board in a series of 
hearings, examinations and awards, will add thousands 
of miles to the airline map of the United States. Many 
cities never before served by an airline will welcome its 
first plane during 1946 and other cities that have only 
been stops along a single route, will be transformed into 
aerial hubs by 1947. 

The aviation industry will expand greatly during 1946 
but the year will be marked principally as the time when 
the foundations for post-war aviation were laid—the 
time when the aviation industry passed from adolescence 
into manhood. ; 


E. C. FAUSTMANN 
President, Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 


Projecting current conditions through the year 1946, 
the typewriter industry will face a severe problem of 
increasing production to new highs in order to meet an 
unprecedented demand for both office and portable 
machines. 


The prediction most commonly heard prior to the 
end of the war was that typewriters might flow from 
production lines within 90 days after relaxation of war- 
time controls. This estimate was more than fulfilled 
by the Royal Typewriter Company’s reconversion prog- 
ress since Aug. 15, 1945, the day on which all war con- 


tracts were cancelled. . 

Royal faces 1946 in a position where it can take ad- 
vantage of the tremendous backlog of typewriter demand 
with production which will shortly exceed that of any 
prewar period. Not only is present business activity, 
operating at an unusually high level, causing a universal 
demand for typewriters, but huge unfilled requirements 
were accumulated during the war years when the prin- 
cipal producers manufactured no machines. We estimate 
the backlog of demand to be over a million office type- 
writers and over a million portable typewriters. Clearly, 
the industry is likely to be operating at peak production 
levels for several years before the supply and demand 
relationship approaches a balance. 

On the production side, Royal's Hartford factory was 
producing standard typewriters at 50% of the normal 
rate within 90 days of V-J Day. The Company was able 
to move and store the machines and belt lines used in 
our war goods production. We are making good use of 
additional] plant capacity. which .was leased during the 
war years. Physical reconversion at the factory is now 
complete. 

Reconversion at Royal was interrupted in only a 
minor way by labor unrest. While we foresee no serious 
disturbances in our favorable relationship with the 
union which represents Royal's factory workers,. na- 
tional developments in labor relations may have an 
effect. fas 

Respecting prices, present Government policies do not 
appear to permit the price increases which are justified 


by higher production costs. The Company has explored 
the considerations pointing to the desirability of price 
increases, but has not lost time in reconverting because 
of price restrictions. Machine prices, for the present, 
remain at prewar levels. The present rate of production, 
coupled with price ceilings, is naturally having a tem- 
porary depressing effect upon earnings. 

At present, we are rapidly rebuilding our typewriter 
sales and factory organizations. Acute hiring and train- 
ing problems are integral in the reconversion process. 
However, we expect to see our factory employment top 
any prewar level in the near future. As rapidly as 
former Royal employees leave the armed forces, they 
are being added to our payroll. Additional employees 
for production and selling positions are being sought. 
The Company has been able to attract outstanding young 
material for sales and production jobs. 

Barring unforeseen developments, the year ahead 
should be one of unprecendented typewriter sales and 
full typewriter production. 


WILLIAM J. FIELD 


President, Commercial Trust Company of New Jersey 


Our country is overburdened with spending money, a 
condition which presages exceptional business when 
commodities are available. There appears to be some 
careless spending at present and 
mostly for inferior commodities, but 
this does not seem to affect savings 
accounts in banks which are increas- 
ing daily. While savings bonds are 
being cashed, the preceeds do not 
add materially to the savings de- 
posits of our banking institutions. 

All we need at the present iime 
to start proSperity is proper thinking 
and common honesty. 

Under such conditions we would 
be free of strikes and every one 
would be busy. To be busy means 
production and production means 
wealth. 

Unfortunately we are in an elec~ 
tion year so that honest solutions 
cannot be had on labor troubles. 
Fear of election results causes our 
representatives in Washington to 
duck proper solutions: of pressing 





W. J. Field 


problems. 

Economic laws give way to vote enticement. If our 
Congressmen would consider that only one-third of our 
employed are members of unions and many of that one- 
third are forced against their better judgment to follow 
unscrupulous leaders their courage in voting might be 
changed materially. However, the clamor of union lead- 
ers reaches their ears and closes them to facts. A little 
fact finding by Congressmen could be used profitably. 

Some day enough courage may be developed to in- 
corporate all unions and enact laws to compel unions to 
show where they get their income and what they do 
with it. 

Such laws will eliminate the racketeer and give labor 
a square deal. Until then the present kind of labor un- 
rest will continue with us. 

However, present strike troubles will be compromised 
(but not settled) in the near future and our country will 
then begin what should result in many prosperous years. 


ALEXANDER FRASER 
President, Shell Oil Company, Inc. 

The oil industry emerged from the war period in a 
relatively strong financial position with increased pro- 
ductive capacity, improved technology and the ability to 
make generally superior products. 

Inventories of certain products, 
principally distillate and _ residual 
fuel oils, were however somewhat 
below normal peace time levels in 
the face of a substantial continuing 
demend from the military services— 
the Navy in particular. This has re- 
sulted in some tightness of fuel oil 
supplies over the current winter. In 
order to meet this situation it has 
been necessary to operate refineries 
at a relatively high percentage of 
capacity with the result that a heavy 
accumulation of gasoline is currently 
occurring. In view of this it is quite 
likely that gasoline prices will de- 
cline to lower levels, and a trend in 
this direction has already appeared 
in the mid-Western markets. 

Oil industry earnings may be ex- 
pected to decline below those of 
1945 due to a reduction in overall demand and somewhat 
lower prices for gasoline in particular. It is expected that 


the oil producing states and the oil industry will ad- 
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Alexander Fraser 


just crude oil production and refining operations to meet 


realistically the changed market situation so as to min- 
imize the effects of the readjustment to a peacetime 
economy. The outlook for 1946 is accordingly. dependent 
upon .the extent and effectiveness of such corrective 
measures. 
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_war fleet into operation, and within 


Business and Finance Speaks After the Turn of the Year 


DUNCAN W. FRASER 
Chairman of Board, American Locomotive Company 


Since 1940 the United States has gone without a great 
bulk of essential goods and 1946 is certain to restore the 
flow of these goods into.their normal peacetime chan- 
nels. The matter of transporting 
these essentials is a challenge to the 
entire railroading industry and 
America’s railroads will meet this 
challenge in the same energetic way 
they performed under war condi- 
tions. 

We know that the railroads need 
locomotives, spare parts and rolling 


stock to replace much of their 
equipment which did double and 
triple duty in the war years. The 


American Locomotive Company, 
which was devoted almost 100% to 
war, is now 100% converted to the 
job of meeting the requirements of 
both the domestic and foreign rail- 
road markets. 

To meet the demands of the great- 
est buying power ever, we have the 
machines, the plants and the vigor. 
It is no idle thought that we have 
gained 25 years of scientific and engineering progress 
in four years of war. This progress is rapidly being ap- 
plied to manufacturing and production methods at al] 
of our plants. The value of research was clearly demon- 
strated while we were at war, and we are going ahead 
with peacetime research with renewed enthusiasm. 

New peaks in passenger and freight traffic will be 
reached by the railroads all over the world in the 
decade ahead. No small part in this rising curve will be 
seen in new mass production methods for manufacturing 
locomotives of advanced designs. Research and engin- 
eering developments in the field of diesel-electric loco- 
motives will manifest themselves in 1946 and the impor- 
tant steps we are now taking will be important factors 
in the record of accomplishment the railroads will es- 
tablish. 

Although our prime goal is to help re-equip America’s 
railroads, an important new market has developed in the 
foreign field. American locomotive executives who 
have returned from survey missions to Europe report 
that mile after mile of railroad tracks throughout the 
continent are operating at greatly reduced efficiency 
because of the havoc wrought by Allied air power, lack 
of equipment and maintenance. With their manufactur- 
ing facilities also destroyed, many Governments’ in 
Europe are looking to our shores for new locomotive 
equipment. 

A staggering number of locomotives were made inop- 
erative in Europe. For example, in the 11 months be- 
tween D-Day in June, 1944, and V-E Day in May, 1945. 
Allied aircraft destroyed 6583 locomotives and dam- 
aged 4,425 more. Just before the end of 1945, our un- 
filled steam and diesel locomotive orders for overseas 
export totaled 558 units. This includes equipment for 
France, Belgium, and Portugal. In addition, substantial 
locomotive orders from other countries are in various 
stages of negotiation. 

The dominant part that Latin America expects to play 
in trade and commerce in the peacetime years ahead is 
reflected in locomotive orders from Brazil, Mexico, anc 
other countries in the western hemisphere. 

As we enter 1946, American business management was 
never more confident of its ability to make free enter- 
prise reassert its superiority over any other economic 
system for delivering the goods in the greatest volume 
at the cheapest price to the largest number of people. 
providing they are given favorable circumstances for 
doing business. 

We of American Locomotive look forward to a busv 
period in the fulfillment of these expanded productior 
aims. 





D. W. Fraser 


JACK FRYE 

President, Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc. 
During the war years, the normal growth and de- 
velopment of commercial air transportation was re- 
stricted by the inability of the airlines to obtain suffi- 
cient numbers of aircraft. Since the 
termination of hostilities, each of 
the airlines has been concentrating 
on the problem of getting its post- 


a matter of weeks new, fast, com- 
fortable, four-engine aircraft will be 
placed in service by the major air 
earriers. We anticipate that by next 
fall the airlines, for the first time in 
years, will be adequately equipped 
to meet the pent-up demand for air 
travel. 

The airlines are now experienc- 
ing a growth without parallel. in 
modern business. In June 1942, the 
combined fleet of U. S. domestic 
carriers totaled 166 planes, with an 
estimated book value of $15,000,000. 
Today the same carriers are operat- 
ing approximately 375 planes, with 
an estimated value of $25,000,000, 
and have on order for delivery in 1946 and 1947 an esti- 
mated additional amount of. $250,000.000. The domestic 
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French Cabinet Approves 
Nationalizing of Gas and 
Electricity——Food Rations 


The French Cabinet has adopted 
the text of a law draft pertaining 
to the nationalization of gas and 
electricity. This text, it was 





learned (Jan. 19) from the French 


under date of Jan. 15 from the 
Ministry of Information at Paris: 

“Acting on the reports of Fran- 
cois Billoux, Minister of National 
Economy, and Pierre Tanguy- 
Prigent, Minister of Agriculture 


‘and Supply, the Cabinet moved 


toward a temporary solution of 
the desperate food situation. Ceil- 
ling price of meat has been fixed 


Press and Information Service, an| at 100 francs per kilo (a little 
agency in New York of the Provi-| over 2 Ibs.). Rations for this week 


sional Government of the French 
Republic, is to be submitted to 
the Constituent Assembly for ap- 
proval. 


are 5% ounces of frozen meat, 
plus 3% ounces of sausages or 
potted meat per person, not count- 


|ing the usual supplementary ra- 


Sherwood Sec. to Board 
Of Export-Import Bank 


The appointment of Sidney 
Sherwood as Secretary to the 
Board of Directors of the Export- 
Import Bank was announced on 


Jan. 22 by William McC. Martin, 
Jr., Chairman of the Board. Mr. 


ernment in Washington in various 
capacities since 1933. During the 
mained unchanged, but persons 
engaged in hard manual labor will 

















The agency also made public as | tions. receive 12% ounces per week 
follows the information received! Bread rations, in general, re-| instead of 101% ounces. 

| 

| 

STATEMENT OF CONDITION | 

MERCANTILE - COMMERCE | 

BANK AND TRUST COMPANY | 

Locust - Eighth - St. Charlies | 

ST. LOUIS 1, MISSOURI | 

| 

| DECEMBER 31, 1945 | 

* 

THE RESOURCES | 
| Cash and Due from Banks_________ Ras $ 90.219,853.82 | 
| United States Government Obligations, di- 
rect and guaranteed (incl. $104,568,343.25 

pledged*) _______ m edi a ae ebb dccdetw 224,633,000.79 

Other Bonds and Securities______._________ 28,093,057.21 | 

Demand and Time Loans__________-_--____ 60,643,427.52 [ari a 

Stock in Federal Reserve Bank in St. Louis__ 525,000.00 mee 

Real Estate (Company’s Building)_______* __ 2,790,536.40 ae 
Other Real Estate (Former Bank of Com- 
merce Buildings) -_-_________- ‘ean bie eee 1,500,000.00 | 
Pyrenees i ES ow 23,149.92 | 
| Customers’ Liability on Acceptances and Let- 
tare: OC Sooper -.--.. |.1,940,318.53 
Otinet Neseaiten ee eg 44,719.66 | 
$409,712,863.85 Maik 1 





Capital Stock 


of Credit 


Other Deposits: 








Missouri and the City of St. Louis, 


THE LIABELITIES 


NON coe) 
Undivided Profits 
Reserve for Dividend Declared___- 
Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc..___-_-___ 
ne ae 
Bank’s Liability on Acceptances and Letter 


Other Liabilities 


Deposits, Secured: 
U. S. War Loan_$ 86,792,908.38 
Other Pub. Funds 


5,768,712.21 





$ 92,561,620.59 


war period he served successively 
as Assistant Secretary of the 
Advisory Commission to the Coun- 
cil of National Defense; Executive 


Operations, War Production 
Board; Assistant to the Director 
of the Combined Production and 
Resources Board; Consultant on 





Sherwod has been With the C0 \ — aL LLL TE TT, 


Carco 





thousands, know 











————————————————————— | 


$ 12,500,000.00 
5,000,000.00 | 
4,735,929.58 ree 
250,000.00 | 
1,728,983.26 | 
3,856.30 | 


1,240,118.53 | 
98,051.73 





Demand _______ $240,424,732.54 | 
Savings _______ 51,038,186.98 | 
5. Ne eer ieee a 131,384.34 $291,594,303.86 $384,155,924.45 
$409.712.863.85 
———————————____} 
' | *A4ll Securities pledged are to the U: S. Government or its Agents, State of 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


to Secure deposit and fiduciary obligations. 
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States. 


| 
| 
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COLOMBIA * 


JAMAICA, B.W.I. 














| Foreign Requirements in the Of- 


Officer of the Division of Industry 





CourRIERS and 


of the (ribbean 


DP PLOMATS and businessmen, travelers by the 


Since the curn of the century it has been an Inter- 
American custom to travel the Caribbean via the 
Great White Fleet. Yet the ships of the Fleet are 
equally well known for their fast, reliable cargo 


service. They have played a prominent part in 
modities between Middle America and the United 


| developing a healthy, 2-way interchange of com- 
| 

| 

| Since. Pearl Harbor the Great White Fleet has 
| been devoted entirely to the war effort. Now reg- 
ular sailings are being gradually resumed. If you 
have a shipping problem involving any of the 


countries listed below, please call on us. 


~ Great White Fleet 


NITED FRUIT COMPANY 


COSTA RICA 
| DOMINICAN REPUBLIC * 
ELSALVADOR * GUATEMALA * HONDURAS. 
* NICARAGUA * PANAMA 

: PANAMA CANAL ZONE 





































fice of War Mobilization; Special! 
Assistant to the Administrator, 
Foreign Economic Administration; 
and Consultant to the Foreign 
Liquidation Commissioner of the 
Department of State. Prior to 
going to Washington he was in the 
copper business. 


CARRIERS 


these white ships well. 


x CUBA 
ECUADOR 
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carriers operated two billion seat miies in 1942 as com- 
pared with an estimated nine billion seat miles in 1946 
and 14% in 1947. 

The above figures are exclusive of a proportionately 
greater growth in international air transportation now 
taking place. Before the war, U. S. carriers made six 
North Atlantic crossings a week as compared with an 
‘ estimated 110 crossings per week by July of this year. 
Service which formerly extended only to London and 
Lisbon will soon go to Moscow, Calcutta and Ceylon. 

Many new problems must be met by the industry in 
1946. During the war, with load factors at a maximum, 
mail and passenger rates were progressively lowered to 
where passenger rates are now lower in many Cases 
than first-class surface transportation. Wartime load 
factors may not be maintained as service is expanded. 
Costs, and particularly wage rates, are rising substanti- 
ally. However, we believe that these factors will be 
equalized by the improved efficiency of the newer air- 
craft. 

While the long-range prospects of the industry are ex- 
cellent, it must be recognized that the expansion period 
now under way will materially affect current earn- 
ings. Before the new equipment can begin to produce 
revenues, the entire organization and facilities of the 
airlines must be expanded. New hangars, shops, ticket 
offices, and other facilities must be provided. Many 
thousands of additional personnel are being employed. 
Because of the high standards of service of the com- 
mercial airlines, the new personnel will be required 
to undergo extensive training prior to their serving the 
public. The airlines are, therefore, faced with greatly 
increased costs during the transition period required for 
the inauguration of new equipment. Once this transition 
period has been passed, the airlines should enter a tong 
period of continued development. 


-E. CHESTER GERSTEN 
President, The Public National Bank and Trust Co. 


Assuming that common sense will prevail and adjust- 
ment will bring about a satisfactory and lasting rela- 
tionship between labor and management so that re- 
conversion can proceed to a greater 
extent than at present, the outlook 
appears clearly to be one of great 
production, distribution and con- 
sumption. Contacts with hundreds 
of business concerns among our 
bank’s customers definitely predict 
this. The pent-up demand for all 
kinds of goods is tremendous and 
facilities for producing them never 
larger. While much can be done in 
the matter of distribution, still our 
system is well geared to handle that 
important phase and the funds are 
available to be spent by the con- 
sumer. 


While much remains to be done in 
the international field, that is only 
what one would expect after the 


upheavals of the past several dec- 
ades. E. Chester Gersten 


I believe one may look forward for several years with 
confidence. 





KENNETH S. GASTON 


President, Distributors Group, Incorporated 
No special perspicacity is required to forecast that 
1946 will bring further expansion, in influence as well 
as size, of mutual investment companies. 

With gross assets of over a billion 
= at the beginning of 1945, sales plus 
market appreciation during the year 
added at least half a billion. (Sev- 
: eral companies doubled in_ size.) 
— Such assets are, of course, almost 
tf entirely comprised of the listed 
; stocks and bonds of our leading en- 
; terprises. 

: Appreciation of the effects of this 
- extraordinary growth of a relatively 
= new type of financial institution is 
fas yet confined to a rather small 
: circle. The concentration of funds of 
= thousands of small investors under 
informed professional management 
is affecting security markets, the or- 
ganization of the security under- 
writing and distributing industry, 
and stockholder influence upon the 
Kenneth S. Gaston management of our large corpora- 
tions. Yet many individuals and in- 
stitutions directly influenced appear as yet to be little 
aware of the potential force of mutual investment com- 
panies. Perhaps 1946 will increase the number of those 
who follow the progress of “group investing.” 
Fortunately the mutual fund exerts forces which are 
wholly constructive. For uninformed, emotional buying 
and selling they substitute appraisal of values and care- 
ful placement of orders. They promote decentralization 
of the business of security distribution in that the retail 
distributor is no longer dependent upon the New York 
“or Chicago underwriter and can select investments 
solely on the basis of their suitability for his customers. 
¥or the well-known indifference of the small stockholder 
they substitute an informed and alert critic of corpora- 
tion managements. 
No major changes in policies or practices of mutual 


- 











funds seem in prospect for 1946. The Investment Com- 
pany Act of 1940, which placed them under Federal reg- 
ulation, has been operating smoothly. All companies are 
subject to complete and detailed publicity, all have 
within themselves the corrective for poer performance in 
that their shareholders can redeem their shares on de- 
mand. Managements have every inventive to produce 
results—and in general have performed creditably. 

1946 will be a record year for mutual investment 
companies. 


WALTER GEIST 
President, Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 


Settlement of labor difficulties rates a No. 1 priority 
for many management groups as industry launches its 
first full year of peactime production since the war. 

_ However, I believe that these dif- 

ficulties can be solved so that during 
1946 we shall see production throt- 
tles turned wide open and “full 
speed ahead” the order of the day. 
As equitable agreement is reached 
on labor demands, expansion plans 
of many firms will grow into new 
or enlarged factories. Research 
whicn developed the many new tools 
for war will bring forth new prod- 
ucts for peace which will furnish 
further production impetus. 

Full-scale production will provide 
jobs for the returned servicemen and 
unemployment should be relatively 
low for the year. During the war, 
we planned for a post-war employ- 
ment increase of 50% at our’ plants. 
That figure now appears to have been 
conservative. 

I hope to see accelerated relaxa- 
tion of government controls. Revision of the tax struc- 
ture was a healthy move to encourage greater circula- 
tion of risk capital among those about to enter new 
fields. The government is aware, I feel sure, that tra- 
ditional free enterprise still is the best form of business 
operation, and aims to preserve this freedom. 

Another factor which will help to keep business 
barometers high during 1946 is the reopening of foreign 
markets. Some foreign trade agreements remain to be 
completed, much rehabilitation work is ahead in the 
war-ravaged countries before they will be in a position 
to use some items of American production. But I think 
the export picture is quite bright. Our general ma- 
chinery export bookings, for example, are epproximately 
300% ahead of production. 

An important part of peacetime production plans con- 
cern the veterans. These men are returning in increas- 
ing numbers—more than 1,800 of our men have been re- 
employed—and they are bringing with them a, vigorous 
spirit which is a challenge to all of us. I have been quite 
happy to note their industrious attitude and to learn that 
their “quit rate’ is approximately one-half of that of 
our other workers. 

Placing them back at work under a carefully devel- 
oped, long-range program, we have found the veterans 
offer far less problems than were predicted. We have 
upgraded many who came back to us with newly- 
acquired skills. Our training plans have been enlarged 
for those who wish to fit themselves for better jobs. 

All in all, I firthly believe that industry given the 
proper economic climate will blossom forth and make 
1946 a year of promise with many bright potentialities. 


BERNARD F. GIMBEL 
President of Gimbel Brothers, Inc. 

Viewed in broad aspect and recognizing that prosper- 
ity in the retailing field parallels conditions in industry 
as a whole, one is justified, it seems to me, in an atti- 
tude of optimism as of today on 
prospects for retailing during 1946. 

Reconversion from war to peace 
economy has progressed more rap- 
idly than expected. With lay-offs 
from war plants all but completed 
and releases from the armed serv- 
ices ahead of schedule, unemploy- 
ment is far less than anticipated. As 
a consequence the predictions of a 
substantial drop in sales volume dur- 
ing the period immediately follow- 
ing the end of hositilities has failed 
to materialize. On the contrary, 
volume has continued to go head of 
last year’s highly satisfactory levels. 
It is significant that estimates of 
peak in unemployment expected to 
be reached during the first half of 
1946 are being sharply revised 

Bernard F. Gimbel downward. Finally, on the favorable 

side, the pent up demand for ar- 
ticles out of production during the war continues un- 
satisfied and once the flow of these goods from the fac- 
tories gets under way, this will contribute much to 
maintaining the satisfactory level of sales volume I look 
forward to in 1946. 

In appraising 1946 prospects, I am not overlooking 
pending and threatening strikes, which if prolonged 
would of course constitute a real menace to business 
stability. It is my belief, however, that the differences 
responsible for the not unexpected upsurge of strikes 
will be resolved in time to avoid serious deterioration in 








Walter Geist 








purchasing power and prolonged delay in the manufac- 
ture of goods the public is waiting for. 

My judgment is that sales volume during 1946 as a 
whole will not vary much from that enjoyed during the 
year now coming to a close. 


E. G. GRACE 
Chairman, Bethlehem Steel Company 


Steel has a magnificent opportunity to serve the coun- 
try in the coming several years if the managements of 
the respective companies are free to forge ahead. 


By that I mean free to use the 
best in science, free to compete, 
free to adopt the best manufacturing 
processes, and free to make neces- 
sary profits to support progress and 
steady employment,—all a part of a 
national free economy. 

Obviously, no satisfactory peace- 
time condition is in the cards for the 
worker, the investor, the employer 
or the public until present industrial 
disturbances cease. The long con- 
tinued threats to most major indus- 
tries inevitably retard action on 
those expansions which are the best 
insurance for future employment. 
The longer such threats continue the 
deeper will be the harm to our na- 
tional economy. 

On the other hand, the future of 
steel, if allowed to operate normally, 
was never better. Great improve- 


ments in the making of flat rolled steel in the past dec- 
ade have opened up a vast number of new markets. 
The war has taught us a great deal in improved metal- 
lurgy. Pent up demand for products which use steel is 
evident on every hand. 

We have gone through a long costly war and will have 
to pay for it. We are already paying for it; but the best 
thing that can be done to fend off depression and build 
a new prosperity is to get back to work. The sooner 
that feeling prevails generally the better will it be for 
the well-being of everyone. There is no substitute for 
production in any successful economy. 


GEORGE H. GREENWOOD 


Chairman of Board of The Pacific National Bank 
of Seattle 

In my opinion the outlook for 
banking for the coming year is ex- 
cellent. The total volume of deposits 
in our banks will not diminish but 
is likely to increase somewhat as 
Government deficit financing con- 
tinues. 

There will be shifts from banks 
located in war manufacturing cen- 
ters to those located in our central 
reserve cities, but these shifts, while 
affecting the figures of a compara- 
tively small number of banks, will 
be made without difficulty since the 
banks have been anticipating them 
and have wisely prepared for them. 

With reconversion progressing as 
favorably as it is at present there 
should be some increase in the de- 
mand for commercial loans although 
Geo. H. Greenwood this is not likely to assert itself until 

fairly late in the year. 

All things considered, it is my opinion that the im- 
mediate outlook for banking is favorable. 


: CHARLES P. GULICK 
Chairman of the Board, National Oil Products Company 


The prospects for the chemical industry for the com- 
ing year are from many points of view extremely 
encouraging. 

Because of the substantial mora- 
torium on many types of consumer, 
as well as capital goods, production 
during the years leaves a tremendous 
void to be filled. A substantial part 
of our business is that of the produc. 
tion of processing chemicals for in- 
dustry. The demand for these goods 
of course will devend largely upon 
the activity of the fundamental indus- 
tries served. There is no doubt in 
my mind that all of these industries 
could operate at a very high per- 
centage of capacity and will do so 
if some of the present (and I hope 
temporary) obtacles of reconversion 
are cleared away. 

Based upon surveys of many kinds, 
and particularly those made by the 
Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment, business and improvement 
which will include the chemical in- 
dustry will move forward with accelerating force, volume 

(Continued on page 564) 
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World Economic Recovery at Stak 
In Current Political Decisions 


(Continued from page 518) 


health. It is possible, indeed, to 
regard the whole complex of cur- 
rent international developments 
as an effort to reconvert world 
economy to bring it into line with 
the changed power relations 
among nations. That is the com- 
mon denominator in all the for- 
eign news in your morning paper, 
even where economic matters are 
not mentioned. 

Early in December our State 





Department made some remarks 


that are pertinent to the problem|and now they seem well on the 
In the |; way 
course of a preamble to a declara-, by default, ) 
tion of British-American commer- ' policies and emotional confusion. 


of global reconversion. 


cial policy it said: 

“Human institutions are con- 
servative; only within limits can 
they be moved by conscious choice. 


| 


But after a great war some power | 


of choice exists: it is important 
that the United Nations use it 
wisely. The fundamental choic 
is whether countries will struggle 
against each other for wealth and 
power, or work together for se- 
curity and mutual advantage.” 


Unhappily the statement smacks 
of wishful thinking..For the choice 
has in most respects already been 
made. .Only those who adhere to 
the Pollyanna school of world 
politics still believe that the 
United Nations as such are in a 
position to guide affairs, wisely or 
otherwisely. Clear around the 
world the major powers are strug- 
gling “against each other for 
wealth and power,” with no holds 
barred. The rights and prefer- 
ences of smaller countries are be- 
ing ignored and among the great 


nations the sole arbiter is raw 
force. 
In shattered Europe, Soviet 


Russia has marched roughshod in- 
to the power-vacuum created by 
the collapse of Germany. It is 
treating “liberated” victims of 
Germany and srhall Allies as arbi- 
trarily as satellites of Germany. 
The main question still to be an- 
swered is how far westward So- 
viet penetration will extend, and 
the answer will not be shaped by 
the United Nations. It will be de- 
termined by the vigor and skill 
with which Britain and the U.S.A. 
counteract the dynamic Russian 
drive. 

The western fringe of European 
peoples, from the Scandinavians 
to the Spaniards, look to the Eng- 
lish-speaking powers to save them 
from forcikhle inclusion in the Rus- 
sian area of direct or indirect 
domination. Their chance of 
escaping this fate depends in large 
measure on whether Central Eu- 
rope—Germany, Austria, Czecho- 
slovakia falls under permanent 
Muscovite control. Without Cen- 


tral Europe as an economic base 





e continent be restored to some- 


and as a territorial buffer against 
Soviet dynamism, Europe must 
tend to become part of the Eura- 
s.an mastadon sprawling from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic. : 
Thus far Britain and America 
have -been out-maneuvered at 
every turn. First they gave up the 
Baltic countries, including Poland, 
to Russia; only recently, at the 
Moscow meeting of the three For- 
eign Ministers, they surrendered 
what remained of the Balkans; 


to giving up Central Europe 
through blundering 


Outwardly the struggle in Eu- 
rope is around forms of govern- 
ment, democratic versus totali- 
tarian regimes and the like. 
Deeper down there are two in- 
timately related economic issues: 
First, can the ruined and bankrupt 


thing like economic normalcy? 
Second, how much of this conti- 
nent will be open to world trade, 
how much of it fenced off as an 
exclusive Russian preserve? 
That world recovery on the eco- 
nomic level requires the recovery 
of Europe seems _ self-evident. 
Aside from North America it is 
still the greatest industrial poten- 
tial in the world. The productive 
capacities and the markets of that 
thickly-populated continent can- 
not be destroyed with impunity. | 
An economic slum of such dimen- | 
sions would upset the balance of 
world economy, besides establish- | 
ing a tragic breeding ground for | 
disorder, new experiments in po- 
litical oppression and new wars. 
Unfortunately that recovery has 
been cruelly handicapped by ter- 
ritorial and population settlements 
which violate economic good sense 
as much as they violate the prin- 





disputably Polish cities have been 


civles of the Atlantic Charter. In- | 


| them right!” 
economic vantage point, it cannot | pect the rest of America to feel | too tender with the defeated Ger- 
be so glibly dismissed. 
pauperize Central Europe on a| The question is not whether | sources or from critics who. con-- 
| permanent basis without pauper-| Germany deserves grim punish- | 
izing all of Europe? Can one cre- | 

ate a vast slum in the heart of | 
| Europe embracing perhaps 
million people without condemn- 
ing it to become part and parcel 
of Asia, or more specifically the 
Soviet Empire? 





annexed by Russia and indispu- 
tably German cities have been 
tacked on to Poland. 
ducing areas on which the sub-| 
sistence of Europe is dependent 
have been arbitrarily cut off from 
the continent and joined to the 
Soviet-dominated sphere. About | 
12 million people of German | 
origin — nine from the Eastern | 
provinces of the Reich and three 
from Sudetenland — are 
driven into an 

crowded Germany. 


moreover, that has lost one-fourth 
of its farming area to Poland. 
This contracted country, packed 


with additional millions, will be | 


deprived of some industries and 
restricted in the development of 
others. 





retributive justice, one can 


Food pro- 


being | 
already over-| 

They are be-| 
ing shoehorned into a Germany, | 


Viewed from the angle of | 
dis- | 


miss the problem with a “Serves | 
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gin to wonder whether a venge- 
ance that undermines the eco- 
nomic vitality of Europe does not 
help to fulfill Hitler’s boast that 
if he falls he will pull down the 
pillars of Europe with him. 
competent commentator 
eign affairs, William Henry Cham- 
berlin, recently put the dilemna 
this way: 


phrase One World, there is a good 
deal of reality in the conception 
One Europe. 


deliberately destroy a great pro- 
ductive mechanism like prewar 
Germany and expect neighboring 
European countries to remain un- 
scathed than one could blot out 
all American factories between 
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Viewed from an| Pittsburgh and Chicago and ex- | Americans and Britons are being 


Can one} no consequences.” 


|mans come chiefly from Soviet 


| sciously or otherwise, reflect the 
Soviet propaganda. The strange 
part of the story, however, is that 
the Soviet zone of occupation in 
Germany is achieving economic 
recovery much faster than the 
other zones. As far back as Noy. 
26, “Time” reported: 

‘“‘Though the Russians had plun-- 
dered industrial equipment at will, 
they had started the wheels of 
what economy eastern Germany 
had left. By last week, industrial 
production was at 20% of the 1938 
level, as compared to 5 to 10% in 
the U. S. zone.” . 

Since then the disparity has 
grown notably wider. A New 
York “Herald Tribune” dispatch 
from Berlin. dated Dec. 29 indi- 
cated that output in the Soviet 
zone had reached 30% of the 19338 
level arid, more significantly, that 
plans to boost production to 68% 


of the 1938 figure for that zone 
during 1946 have been adopted 
with the approval of the Russian 
occupation authorities. Meanwhile 
(Continued on page 565) 


ment; of that there can be no 
doubt. The question, rather, is 
whether it can be punished by the 
kind of economic measures which 
inflict colossal damage on Europe 
as a whole. One of the ironies of 
the present trade picture is that 
the elimination of Germany, 
which used to be an important 
outlet for British goods, has added 
substantially to England’s load of 
economic troubles. The effect on 
nations closer to Central Europe 
must be even more drastic. 

A Europe minus its eastern 
third (already largely integrated 
with Soviet economy) and minus 
its industrial heart in Central Eu- 
rope could hardly be expected to 
recover more than a minor frac- 
tion of its accustomed economic 
strength. The highly emotional- 
ized controversy between the zd- 
vocates of “hard” and “soft” peace 
policies rarely analyze the prob- 
lem in these terms, but that does 
not erase the problem. 


The widespread charges that 


150 | 


To ask such questions is to be- 


Al 
on for- 


“Whatever one may think of the 


One can no more 
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NATIONAL BANK 
OF DETROIT 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Jomplete Banking and Trust Service 
¢ plete Banking 1 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION DECEMBER 31, 1945 








RESOURCES 
Cash on Hand and Due from Other Banks . ; ; , $ 
United States Government Securities 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank . 
Other Securities 


265.059,079.78 
835.851,605.36 
1.455.000.00 | 

58,433.009.13 


Loans: 
.$142.719.895.86 
19.197.740.38 


Loans and Discounts 
161,917,636.24 | 
1,014,362.91 | 
2.805.208.61 | 
1.970,568.46 
$1.326,506.470.49 | 


Real Estate Mortgages 





Branch Buildings and Leasehold Improvements 
Accrued Income Receivable ; 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances and Letters of Credit 














LIABILITIES 


Deposits: e 


$963.899.829.69 
. 245.949.629,94 
17.025.686.19 | 
31.647.413.07 


Commercial, Bank and Savings 

United States Government 
Treasurer—State of Michigan 
Other Public Deposits 


$1,258,522,558.89 | 





Accrued Expenses and Taxes Payable : 2.664,755.70 | 
Common Stock Dividend No. 23, Payable February 1, 1946 812,500.00 | 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit 1.970.568.46 | 


7,855,183 .82 


8,500,000.00 


Reserves P 
Preferred Stock . 





Common Capital Funds: 
Common Stock .$ 12.500.000.00 
27.500.000.00 
6.180.903 .62 


Surplus . : 


Undivided Profits . ‘ 





16.180.903.62 | 
§1.326,500.470.49 





United States Government Securities carried at $286,874,237.13 in the foregoing statement 


are pledged to secure public and trust deposits and for other purposes required by law. | 
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Business and Finance Speaks After the Turn of the Year 


(Continued from page 562) 

@nd speed, with time. Industries, including the chemical 
industry, have developed many new products which are 
yet to be made and marketed. Public psychology is 
ready and expectantly awaiting these new products. 
Certain of these products, particularly those in the tech- 
nological fields, will influence the operations of many 
plants in many industries. American industry has be- 
come so completely inter-related that it is quite difficult 
today for any one company to develop a new material 
which will not influence the activities of many plants 
in many fields. 

Because of this inter-dependency, it is clear that maxi- 
mum results will depend greatly upon the cooperation of 
all segments of our economy. Cooperation is the key 
that will fling wide the doors of a prosperity never 
before experienced. The American people, who have 
been pretty thoroughly sold upon the idea of “one 
world,” must also learn that it is tremendously import- 
ant that this concept cannot come to be unless we also 
have “one nation.” Any group or block which is unwill- 
ing to cooperate with all other groups—and I am referring 
to such groups as Government, owners, management, 
labor—will be guilty of obstructing and impeding the 
fruition of the highest possible living standard which all 
: these segments wish so ardently to see come into 

ing. 

Again I say cooperation is the key. The plant is here, 
the funds are here, the workers are here, the market is 
here. What are we waiting for! 


W. HARNISCHFEGER 


President Harnischfeger Corporation 


Naturally, it is difficult to hazard a guess regarding 
the future—particularly in these uncertain times. We 
rave experienced a terrible conflagration and, in my 
opinion, the repercussions of same 
will eventually overtake us. 

In considering the future, from 
the standpoint of this country, the 
problem must be divided in two - 
national] and international. 

The national situation is, of 
course, of vital importance to every- 
one in this country. This country 
was built along the philosophy of 
free and individual enterprise, in 
which the individual assumed the 
responsibility of building up a busi- 
ness and creating empleyment, 
wealth and purchasing power. The 
savings were largely used to create 
venture capital and develop addi- 
tional enterprises. 

This country had been blessed 
with vast resources, which had the 
tendency to stimulate the economy 
and bring about a sustained pros- 
perity over the years. 

In 1932 the country went through one of its major 
business crises and, instead of permitting the natural 
forces to bring us out of same, we.-started in on.a pro- 
gram of artificial subsidies and regulations. Ever since 
that time, we have been drifting in the direction of a 
“planned” economy. We deviated from the gold stand- 
ard which, up to that period, had been, more or less, an 
automatic regulator for our economy. We replaced this 
with man-made subsidies and this, naturally, had a ten- 
Gency to. progressively dislocate our economy. We 
entered into a period of deficit-financing and this was 
further accelerated by the war so that, today, the result 
+ we now have a national debt of well over $250 Bil- 

ion. 

We have depleted a great many of our natural re- 

sources and we are about to enter a period of rebuilding 
end reconstruction which is being hampered because 
ef strikes which are taking place throughout the 
country. 
We have a set of procedures and regulations regard- 
ing collective bargaining, which, in my opinion, if not 
modified, will prove to be unworkable. My reason for 
taking this position is that manufacturing constitutes a 
substantial part of our productive economy. Labor usu- 
ally represents a substantial part of the cost of com- 
modities. During the period in which this country grew 
and prospered, under the capitalistic system, a man 
Started in business by negotiating an arrangement with 
the employee, individually, and compensating each one 
in proportion to the prevailing market and in proportion 
t» what he could afford when working in competition. 
Fech arrangement was an individual proposition, based 
ton the knowledge and abiltiy of the manager of the 
‘ 1terprise and if he was in a position to sell his product 
after paying for material, labor, overhead and taxes. 
he retained the net re-invest in his business, thereby 
providing additional employment and, in this way, auto- 
matically providing for a method of expansion and in- 
creased compensation. 

Under our Constitution, it was possible for a man to 
seek other connections if he was ot satisfied with the 
employer’s procedures and, if the employer was not sat- 
isfied with the production and attitude of the employee, 
he could discharge him and replace him with a more 
efficient man. This automatically developed the incen- 
tive system and built up our economy accordingly. 

Under the prevailing svstem, a complicated method 
of bargaining and fact-finding has been developed which 
is being administered by a substantial number of 
parties who are not directly involved in the successful 
operation of the business. 

I am, personally, of the opinion that some means must 





w. ‘Harnischfeger 


be developed to modify our present legislation to again 
make it possible to adopt a simple method of managing 
business. Governmental functions should be the main- 
taining of law and order in a community and the right 
to work or not to work should be the prerogative of an 
individual. 

I am not opposed to a legal minimum rate but believe 
this should be substantially below that which is the 
actual minimum at this time. 

Regarding taxes, they have gone up by leaps and 
bounds! The new tax bill which has been passed and 
has been effective since Jan. 1 of this year, has reduced 
taxes and will give some relief. Nevertheless, a re- 
duction in taxes is not the only thing that is required 
to sustain a period of prosperity. The important prob- 
lem is to balance the National Budget, which, in turn, 
will require a very drastic reduction in governmental 
expenses. With the additional appropriations which are 
being made and contemplated through consideration of 
expansion of social security and unemployment insur- 
ance, health insurance and the full employment bill, 
there does not appear to be any possibility that there 
will be a drastic reduction in governmental expenses 
and balancing of the budget in the years to come. This 
can only result in a national deficit which will affect 
all of our bondholders and it will certainly have a 
reactionary influence on. our economy. 

The question naturally arises, whether we are going to 
have inflation or deflation.- Unless: the Government 
spending is curbed and wage increases are rationalized 
to a point where the increase in cost can be offset by 
new methods, which usually require capital, we will 
very likely go into a period of inflation which will, of 
course, mean a high level of business for a short time, 
followed by a very drastic reaction. I hope that our 
Government will modify its position and insist upon the 
strictest economy in order to assure our country of a 
more lasting prosperity. 

The matter of retaining and extending unnecessary 
wartime controls and price regulations is another factor 
which will have a negative influence on business. I 
hope that Congress will take a constructive position in 
this matter. 

The effect of influences, such as mentioned above, 
upon various lines of business, will not be entirely uni- 
form. There is unquestionably considerable over-ex- 
pansion in a substantial segment of the industries in 
which we are engaged. There will be some contraction 
and readjustment. 

In the construction industry, there appears to be a 
pent-up demand and this segment of industry should be 
relatively prosperous for some time to come. There 
too, the questior will arise as to how some of the pub- 
lic projects will be financed over the long run, taking 
into consideration the national ‘fiscal situation. 

The railroads have gone through a long period of 
capacity operations without adequate maintenance and 
replacements and there, unquestionably, is a _ great 
amount of buying power which is pent up in that seg- 
ment of industry. 

The durable goods industries and the housing indus- 
try, of course, will operate at capacity and there un- 
doubtedly will be a substantial demand in those lines 
for some time to come. The progress which will be 
made in expanding these industries will depend some- 
what on the Government’s labor policies and whether 
OPA will permit venture capital to earn a decent return. 

In the consumers industry, there will be a heavy de- 
mand during the coming year and, with the pent-up 
savings, the demand for consumers goods will be backed 
by buying power. : 

tm regard to the international picture, I believe that 
this country and the world, in general, finds itself in a 
rther precarious position. The next few years will 
probably determine whether the capitalistic form of 
government will decisively influence world affairs or 
whether the communistic form of procedure will get 
the upper hand. This, in my opinion, is a very serious 
picture to contemplate and only a sound, realistic and 
farsighted program, on the part of our Government, 
will bring order out of the present chaotic conditions. 

This country is, unquestionably, in the unique position 
of being the strongest nation in the world fron{ a mil- 
itary and short-term economic standpoint. I believe, 
therefore, that we must impose sound viewpoints on the 
rest of the world, patterned on the capitalistic system, if 
we want this system of society to survive. 

To properly rehabilitate the war-torn countries will 
take years and we should take part in setting them up 
so that they can rehabilitate themselves. 

I believe that this country will be required to furnish 
relief to prevent starvation and complete disintegration 
of society in the war-torn countries. This relief, how- 
ever, should be kept to the necessities of life and should 
be administered with the greatest possible efficiency. 
_ We find ourselves again in the position of the cred- 
itor nation of the world, which position we occupied at 
the end of the first war; however, instead of maintain- 
ing a strong hand and handling the situation\on a sound 
basis, we allow ourselves to relinquish the influence 
that we should rightfully exert as the nation through 
which the* war was brought to a successful conclusion. 

I believe, in extending credits to foreign countries, 
we should work out each proposition on its individual 
merits so that we. will receive something tangible in 
return—either raw materials or various bases or posses- 
sions. Otherwise, we will weaken our own economy 
through our generosity to other nations of the world 
over the year. Lend Lease should be liquidated to us 
on a sound basis. It seems to me that the matter of for- 
eign credits is not any different than a credit matter 





handled between a businessman and his banker. Interest 
on foreign loans should be substantially greater than 
on domestic Government bonds. 

Naturally, our policy on loans will have an influence 
on our export business. I believe that our export busi- 
ness should be gradually reconstructed over a period of 
years—tirst, with such countries which have credit bal- 
ances with us—thereafter, or simultaneously on the 
basis that we must import from such countries to which 
we export. 

In summing up the entire picture, I believe there will 
be good business in this country during the coming 
year. As the year progresses, however, I believe busi- 
ness will become more competitive in certain sectors 
and many industries will find it necessary to go through 
some drastic readjustments. Governmental policies will 
have considerable bearing upon any sustained prosper- 
ity in this country. 


LEWIS G. HARRIMAN 


President, Manufacturers and Traders Trust Company, 
Buffalo, New York 


In 1946 commercial banks will be well started on their 
transition from war to peace. While banking was not 
popularly classified as a war industry, it is the fact that 
for the past four years the major 
policies and activities of banks have 
been concentrated on financing and 
furthering the successful prosecution 
of the war. The challenges posed by 
the demands of war have been ca- 
pably met by our private banking 
system. The record is outstandingly 
good. 

While it will continue to be a first 
and vital function of all banks to 
finance the public debt and cooperate 
fully in the great task of its orderly 
refunding and discharge, greater at- 
tention can now be given to the 
needs and opportunities of our post 
war economy. There is every reason 
for confidence in the expectation 
banks can and will meet all the le- 
gitmate requirements of reconver- 
sion and business expansion. 

It is readily apparent to even the 
most casual observer that our banking system is abund- 
antly conditioned to supply capital and credit. Of at 
least equal importance is the mental attitude and ag- 
gressive intent of bankers to take the initiative in mak- 
ing their services and functions more widely understood 
and more readily available than ever before. Bankers are 
no longer the political whipping boys of the thirties nor 
are they restricted and burdened by either adverse pub- 
lic opinion or the problems engendered by a decade of 
depression. Quite the contrary. They are ready to go and 
are saying so to business and the public. 

The world is concerned with what comes next and its 
hope lies in an expanding economy, a rising standard of 
living, a greater utilization and efficiency of manpower, 
materials and the-machinery of manufacture and dis- 
tribution, the furtherance’of scientific and“technical re- 
search and the exploitation of the products of the test 
tube and laboratory. 

If the sixty-four dollar question is “what are we wait- 
ing for?”—you can be sure of one big lusty answer. 
It isn’t the bankers. 


H. HITER HARRIS 


President, First and Merchants Nationa] Bank, 
of Richmond . 


I know that in the case of our own bank and I believe 
it to be true regarding banking generally that never 
have we been in a stronger condition financially nor 
better equipped to serve the legiti- 
mate demands made upon us. 

A large part of our income con- 
tinues to come from United States 
Government securities but we have 
been pleased to notice in recent 
months a slight increase in the de- 
mand for loans. As you know, total 
loans of reporting member banks 
increased $3,260,000,000 in 1945, a 
gain of 25%. Our own experience 
with loans was almost identical, the 
gain last year being 24.6%. One en- 
couraging part of the nationwide 
figures was that commercial, indus- 
trial and agricultural loans were up 
13%. We shall strive to see that 
this trend continues until banks gen- 
erally have regained their rightful 
position as the primary source of 
business credit. 

As for what we bankers expect 
for 1946, the one certainty, in my opinion, is that we 
will have increased operating costs. In the face of that, 
it now appears that many of maturing obligations of the 
United States Government will be refunded with low- 
rate short-term securities and that interest rates gen- 
erally will remain low. The Treasury probably this 
year will not have to raise any subsantial amount of 
new money, if any at all, through sale of new securities 
other than savings bonds for cash. Deposits in the ag- 
gregate may increase slightly, particularly if money in 
circulation comes back to the banks, but not a great 
change is anticipated. 

It is going to be difficult to greatly increase the total 


(Continued on page 566) 
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_ altogether likely that in the near 
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the American 
around 10%. 


zone is still at 


sources and industrial potentials, 
the proposed treaties in effect 


However harsh they may be in| would give Russia total control of | 


other respects—and the accounts | 
of their depredations have a bar-| 
baric ring—the Russians evidently | 
follow a “soft” course in the mat- | 
ter of German economy. At the! 
same time they continue to hold | 
the United States to a “hard” eco- | 
nomic line and in this endeavor | 
have the support of their exten- 
sive fifth-column among Ameri- 
can opinion makers. It now seems 


future the Soviet half of Germany 
will be more prosperous than the 
non-Soviet half. The effect will 
be to divert the Germans, today 
inelined to favor the Western Al- 
lies, toward the Russians. 


Soviet purposes are easy to 
grasp. It is not so easy to grasp 
why the United States and Britain 
accept the situation so apathet- 
ically. Having lost Eastern Fu- 
rope by a process of appeasement, 
we seem determined to surrender 
Central Europe to the ‘Soviets 
through sheer inepitude. 


To date the most forceful and 
effective Anglo-American inter- 
vention in Stalin’s East European 
domain has been in connection 
with the trade treaties drawn up 
by Moscow for Hungary and Aus- 
tria. That in itself supports the 
suspicion that economic purposes 
are more important, if less obvi- 
ous, than political objectives. 

Through the device of a fifty- 
fifty Soviet participation in the 





exploitation of all natural re- 


the economic life of those coun- | 


tries. In Hungary’s case, the pact 


signed in Moscow established a | 


joint Russo-Hungarian company 
to develop bauxite, petroleum, 
coal, power plants, chemicals 
(especially fertilizers) and other 


natural riches; agricultural ma- | 
chinery, electrical goods and other | 


manufacturing enterprises; ship- 
ping, motor transport and avia- 
tion. ; 
would thus remain solely in 
Hungarian hands. The Austrian 
trade pact was likewise a fifty- 
fifty arrangement and equally in- 
clusive. This, indeed, is emerging 
as the typical pattern of Soviet 
economic imperialism in areas not 
actually annexed to the U. S.S. R. 


Small wonder that businessmen 
in Austria and Hungary were hor- 
rified and hastened to lodge ap- 
peals against the proposed foreign 
enslavement with the Allied Con- 
trol Councils. Sharp protests by 
both Washington and London gave 
the Hungarian and Austrian Gov- 
ernments the courage to temporize 
and at this writing the treaties 
have not yet been ratified. It is 
not likely that they will take ef- 
fect .in their present form. 

However, the statesmen and 
foreign trade experts who suppose 
that Eastern Europe can remain 
economically accessible to other 
nations while politically subservi- 
ent to Russia simply do not know 
the nature of the totalitarian ani- 
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SULPHUR IN 1946 


Industry will have a plentiful supply of Sulphur in 1946 
to help speed the flow of goods to civilians. 


Shipments of Sulphur to war industry have been main- 


tained at record heights during the past five years. 
peacetime industrial and agricultural needs are replacing the 
wartime uses which ended with V-J Day. 


Today, 


1946 promises to. be an important production year for 
such Sulphur-consuming industries as rayon, paper, fertilizer, 
chemicals, steel, high octane fuel, synthetic and natural rub- 


ber. 


For these and others, now turning from military to 


civilian needs, production and stocks are ample to meet every 
anticipated demand. 


+ 


FREEPORT SULPHUR COMPANY 
122 EAST 42nn STREET 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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(Continued from page 564) 
volume of loans as a large part of the year will be a 
transition period from war to peace. As demand for 
commercial credit develops, it will be offset to a large 
extent by the payment of loans made for war purposes. 
However, banks generally are hopeful of obtaining a 
volume of consumer loans when at last labor is appeased 
and allows full production of badly needed consumer 
goods. As I now see it, operating earnings of commer- 
cial banks for 1946 may not be greater than 1945 earn- 


ings. 
ROGER A. HUMMEL 


President, Lone Star Cement Corporation 

You can well appreciate how difficult it is at the 
present moment to make an accurate estimate of condi- 
tiens for any future period. The general labor situation 
is so badly confused as to make any intelligent estimate 
extremely difficult. 

So far as the cement industry is concerned, there is 
without question a period of very heavy-demand in the 
making. When this will develop, however, is dependent 
on many factors. The demand for Portland cement is 
increasing, and if the labor situation improves in the 
very near future, the demand is likely to develop within 
a period of a few months. 

Construction programs are taking shape within 
practically every state in the union, involving roads, 
bridges, water supply, conservation work, and flood con- 
trol. Much of this is sponsored by the states; other work 
is under the jurisdiction of the United States Govern- 
ment. When,this will develop, however, is contingent 
upon the avitilability of labor at rates sufficiently stable 
to enable contractors to place bids on the basis of fixed 
amounts which will give them a reasonable profit ex- 
pectancy. The experience thus far has been that con- 
tractors are reluctant to bid, principally for the reason 
that they are unable to anticpate with any degree of 
certainty the cost of labor which in the construction in- 
dustry is an important item. 

There are still shortages existing in many lines allied 
with the construction industry, namely: lumber, hard- 
ware, plumbing fixtures, and household appliances. 
Many of these shortages can again be directly traced 
back to the inability of producers to obtain satisfactory 
and sufficient labor. 

The question of labor is an important factor in the 
cement industry also, and should a period of great de- 
mand develop within a short time, there is every reason 
to Support the belief that a shortage of cement would 
quickly develop. It appears, therefore, that until such 
time as the present labor difficulties are adjusted and 
the labor supply becomes adequate, the outlook for the 
coming year will remain confused and almost unpre- 


dictable. 
LESTER HUTCHINGS 
President, Western Auto Supply Company 


The prospects for concerns in our line of business are 
exceedingly good for 1946. Sales volume will reach an 
all-time high record. In lines of merchandise where 
only limited quantities were avail- 
able in 1945, there will be very sub- 
stantial increases in 1946, while new 
itéms, not in production during the 
war, such as radios, refrigerators 
and washing machines, will be pro- 
duced in substantial quantities. 

Labor unrest is somewhat retard- 
reconversion, but indications are that 
labor and management are coming 
closer to an area of general agree- 
ment, with salary increases of be- 
tween 15 to 20%. It may be expected 
that the bulk of strikes will occur 
in the early part of the year and the 
labor situation will then improve. 

Price ceilings are creating prob- 
lems for manufacturers and retailers, 
but this will be gradually ironed out 
and except on some few isolated 
items they will not greatly retard 
production. 

Unemployment is less than anticipated and the recon- 
version program is moving along with less dislocation 
than expected. Most indications point to a very good 
consumer aha gp 7 record year in our line of busi- 
ness, even though available supplies will pr 
short of the demand. vig ere ee 

Distribution costs-will be higher. Wages will increase 
in line with the trend indicated in the wage dispute 
settlements now being negotiated. Rentals and build- 
ing costs are substantially higher. Extensive employee 
training programs are the order of the,day. Pension 
plans, group insurance and hospitalization benefits for 
employees are being more widely considered in the 
distribution field. Demands for a forty hour week will 
increase, New York State having just passed a law to 

‘this effect; other States will probably follow. 

Most retailers in our line contemplate modernizing 
their existing outlets and catching up on maintenance 
work which was deferred during the war period. These 
factors tend to increase operating costs and reduce 
profits. 

Generally, distribution businesses are in sound finan- 
cial condition to enter the postwar period, even though 
the increase in price levels requires comparatively more 
working capital than was necessary in prewar days. 

Competitive conditions will not be too severe in the 
early part of the year, but as merchandise production 

increases and the supply comes nearer to the demand we 
may expect to see much keener competition. 
Most distribution concerns expect to increase the num- 
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ber of their outlets, and it is anticipated that many new- 
comers, principally discharged service men, will enter 
this field. 

Cooperatives will expand in the distribution field 
and there is a tendency for independent retailers to 
form buying or service combines. These factors indicate 
a return of the keen competitive condition that has 
always characterized the retail distribution field. This 
will not seriously affect 1946, but will be an important 
factor in subsequent years. 

With higher costs and probably smaller mark-ups, 
increased volume is esential to profitable operation and 
to obtain this, competition will force more and better 
services to the public. 

Although the writer anticipates a record year in sales 
volume, added costs and competitive conditions will not 
permit earnings to increase proportionately. The elimi- 
nation of the excess profits tax will undoubtedly help 
the earnings picture and profits should be substantially 
better than have been experienced in. recent years. 
always characterized the retail distribution field. This 
will not seriously affect 1946, but will be an important 
factor in subsequent years. 

With higher costs and probably smaller mark-ups, 
increased volume is essential to profitable operation and 
to obtain this, competition will force more and better 
services to the public. 

Although the writer anticipates a record year in sales 
volume, added costs and competitive conditions will not 
permit earnings to increase proportionately. The eli- 
mination o fthe excess profits tax will undoubtedly help 
the earnings picture afd profits should be substantially 
better than have been experienced in recent years. 


LESTER E. JACOBI 


President, Schenley Distillers Corporation 


Any effort to analyze the 1946 prospects and outlook 
for the distilled spirits industry must, in my estimation, 
lead to a seemingly paradoxical conclusion. That is, in 
brief, that the difficulties confront- 
ing this industry in effecting read- 
justments following the inevitable 
dislocations of the war period are 
more than ordinarily complex, as 
compared with many other indus- 
trial ‘“‘reconversion” problems, while 
at the same time beverage producers 
and distributors are afforded an 
unusual new opportunity for growth, 
development and service. 

Reflecting the wartime dislocation 
of the industry most severely is the 
shortage of aged and aging whiskies. 
For nearly three years, while pro- 
duction facilities of all registered 
beverage distilleries were devoted 
almost exclusively to the manufac- 
ture of war alcohol for the govern- 
ment, distribution of beverage spirits 
to the consumer was maintained only 
: by means of withdrawls from stead- 
ily diminishing pre-war whiskey reserves. While re- 
sumed beverage spirits distilling operations have been 
underway on a limited scale since last Sept. 1, there is, 
unfortunately, no possibility that this war-imposed sup- 
ply situation can be corrected in 1946. In fact, we can- 
not realistically anticipate a return to normal inventory 
levels for three or four more years. 

Basically, it can be explained that the “reconversion” 
period for the beverage distilling industry will neces- 
sarily be longer than for numerous other industries be- 
cause “age’—a number of years of aging, in fact—is 
essential before the distillers’ product is released for dis- 
tribution at the consumer level. For example, much of 
the whiskey that was produced in the Fall of 1945 will 
not be ready for marketing as a matured and properly 
aged beverage until 1949, and whiskey that is put into 
barrels this year will not be fully matured until 1950. 
Moreover, while there no longer is need for the bever- 
age distilling plants’ record output of war alcohol, which 
a few months ago was so urgently required for synthetic 
rubber and other urgent military and industrial uses, 
lack of sufficient grain has delayed the resumption of 
full-scale beverage spirits production. The obvious 
corollary, of course, is that until there is an adequate 
flow of grain and other raw materials, the country’s dis- 
tilleries will not be able to launch a period of uninter- 
rupted production which would assure adequate whiskey 
suply three or four vears hence. 

Currently, distillers are operating on a limited month- 
to-month basis, with whiskey-making schedules depend- 
ent on government grain allocations. Beverage produc- 
tion, since the conclusion of the war alcohol program in 
August, 1945, thus has been limited to approximately 74 
to 10 days of distillery operation per month. It seems 
worth noting, in this respect, that the industry nor- 
mally uses considerably less than 1% of the nation’s total 
grain supply—of which small percentage at least one- 
third is recovered and processed in the form of high- 
protein by-product feeds for livestock and poultry and 
returned to farm areas whence the grain came originally. 

Another factor complicating the industry’s production 
outlook is the existing acute shortage of acceptable white 
oak cooperage necessary for whiskey storage and aging. 
As a direct result of this scarcity, it is consideréd doubt- 
ful that the industry will be able to put away much 
more than 60,000,000 gallons of whiskey for aging this 
year, as contrasted with production of more than 135,- 
000,000 gallons in 1941, even if the grain picture is 
clarified. 

The supply of mature whiskey during the next four 
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years, it therefore appears, must consist of the gallonage 
now on hand in warehouses, minus the losses which will 
occur through normal evaporation and leakage over a 
period of many months. This will permit net withdraw- 
als from warehouses of approximately 52,000,000 tax 
gallons per year of whiskey during the next four years. 
For comparison, 83,000,000 tax gallons were withdrawn 
in 1941 to supply the “normal” market of that year. 
However, the total supply of whiskey available to the 
trade will be adequate to meet the demand through the 
increasing popularity of spirit blends, which has enabled 
the industry to use the dwindling reserves of aged 
whiskies to the fullest advantage. 

On the other hand, there is no reason to expect that 
other alcoholic beverages, such as gin, domestic wines, 
rums, brandies, cordials and liqueurs, will be scarce 
during the next few years. 

Meantime, although our industry is confronted with 
protracted problems of reconversion, not common to 
most other industries at present, there is a brighter side 
in considerations affecting its long term welfare and 
development. These considerations can best be under- 
stood in the terms by which all private industry and 
business will most likely be rated for performance in the 
eoming years . . . quality products at reasonable cost, 
sustained high levels of employment within the industry, 
banishment wherever possible of any feeling of insecur- 
ity on the part of employees and a convincing contribu- 
tion to a continually improving American standard of 
living. 

In the field of veteran re-employment alone, the in- 
dustry has the opportunity to set a striking example of 
broad public service which can go far toward enhancing 
and safeguarding favorable public opinion earned 
through the distillers’ important production contribu- 
tions to military victory. Servicemen are returning to 
civilian jobs with the expectation that they will be given 
ample chance for recognition and advancement merited 
by special training, education and experience gained in 
the Armed Forces.” Other opportunities and constructive 
assistance must be provided for those of our veterans 
who are handicapped as a result of their war service. 


In a program which I believe may be regarded as 
typical within the industry, our own Company has tried 
to establish a sound policy regarding re-employment so 
that the veteran can return to his job with the least 
possible delay and be given information and assistance 
as he may need it. In our contacts with employees not 
yet discharged from the Armed Forces, our first aim is 
to set the serviceman’s mind “at ease’”’ both for the pres- 
ent and future when he will be returning to civilian life. 

Early in the war, liberal military benefits were estab- 
lished for employees or for the families of employees 
gone to war and these benefits are, of course, being con- 
tinued. With the occupation of Japan, over 1,500 Schen- 
ley employees serving in uniform both at home and 
abroad were given detailed information on both Govern- 
ment and Company facilities to speed and facilitate their 
return to civilian status with every protection and 
benefit. ‘ 

The Company’s program for veterans includes special 
benefits under the Employees’ Retirement and Benefit 
Plan for providing a comprehensive form of social secur- 
ity. Time spent in military service counts as time spent 
with the Company in respect to the Plan, which provides 
retirement income paid for entirely by the Company, 
plus hospitalization, surgical, medical, accident and sick- 
ness benefits and permanent life insurance coverage on 
a contributory basis. 

It is my earnest hope that enlightened planning in all 
phases of the distilled spirits industry will produce a 
general program advancing the manufacturers and dis- 
tributors of alcoholic beverages to first rank in the 
whole, broad field of employer-employee relations. A 
position of leadership in this field, achieved both through 
inter-company programs and active participation in civic 
and community projects, will undoubtedly assure the 
unparalleled growth and service within the industry 
which I regard as the not-to-be-missed opportunity of 
the postwar period. 


MAXEY JARMAN 


President, General Shoe Corporation 


I look for production in the shoe industry for 1946 to 
be a. record breaking year with pairage for the year 
running between 550 and 600 million pairs. Supplies 
of raw materials will be tight but should be sufficient 
to take care of this greatly increased 
production. However, if price con- 
trols and international hide distribu- 
tion controls are continued after June 
1946, then the supply situation will 
be more difficult and production 
will suffer. 

Employment in the industry is 
picking up and will probably con- 
tinue to increase back to levels that 
the industry maintained before the 
war as fast as people are available. 
The industry could use perhaps 15% 
more employees than it now has if 
people were available. 

Inventories of finished shoes are 
at an extremely low level, both in 
the hands of manufacturers and re- 
tailers. Current demand is absorb-~ 
ing shoes as fast as they are shipped 
to retailers, but this very condition 
of low inventories with the retailers 
means a continued demand even though there should be 

(Continued on page 568) © 
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World Economic Recovery at Stake 


In Current Political Decisions 


(Continued from page 565) 


larger target beyond them is the 
British Empire. Should Iran fall 
under Russian dominion, should 
Turkey be forced to yield, the 
Middle East keystone of Great 
Britain’s world structure will have 
been destroyed. The threat is not 
merely, as the pat phrase has it, 
to Britain’s life line—but to Brit- 
ain’s life. Should he succeed in 
intimidating Turkey into quies- 
cence, Stalin unquestionably has 
the means and the urge to extend 
Russian influence into Afghanis- 
tan, Iraq, Syria, Palestine, Saudi 
Arabia, in all of which places So- 
viet political agents have been ex- 
ceedingly busy for some time. 
Repercussions in India and North 
Africa would inevitably follow. 


Only those willing to look on 
without misgivings at the crea- 
tion of a Soviet economic sphere 
greater than the rest of the world 
combined can fail to be impressed 
with these possibilities. However 
the Russian push may be disguised 
with claims based on military se- 
curity, it aims at the conquest of 
an economic empire, chiefly val- 
uable for its vast oil deposits. 
American oil interests in the 
region are also involved in the 
conflict, but they are minor when 
seen against the titanic struggle 
between Russia and Britain and 
the implications of that struggle 
for the economic balance of the 
whole globe. 


In China the American stake is 
more apparent. Under the com- 
plexities of the civil struggle and 
the international tensions is the 
American determination to pro- 
tect the Open Door principle 
which our Government pro- 
nounced for China in 1899. Wash- 
ington at that time sought no spe- 
cial privileges, at a time when all 
nations were grabbing sjheres in 
China. It sought rather to put 
an end to the grabbing. 


| 











ing to impose its economic hegem- 
ony over Manchuria. The Amer- 
ican Secretary of State, John Hay, 
addressed himself to all interested 
powers, Russia included. His view, 
which has come to be known as 
the Open Door policy, was 
summed up in these words: 


“It is the sincere desire of my 
Government that the interests of 
its citizens may not be prejudiced 
through exclusive treatment by 
any of the controlling powers 
within their respective ‘spheres 
of influence’ in China, and it 
hopes to retain there an open 
market for all the world’s com- 
merce, remove dangerous sources 
of international irritation, and 
thereby hasten united action of 
the powers at Peking to promote 
administrative reforms so greatly 
needed for strengthening the Im- 
perial Government and maintain- 
ing the integrity of China, in 
which it believes the whole West- 
ern World alike is concerned.” 


An “open market for all the 
world’s commerce” was the point 
of the pronouncement. Of the 
governments addressed, only the 
Russian failed to accept this prin- 
civle. The Tsar’s reply was vague 
and evasive. History in 1946 seems 
curiously reminiscent. Russian 
dominance in Manchuria—the fear 
that it may become an exclusive 
area—is again the most alarming 
economic factor under the po- 
litical surface. The present diplo- 
matic maneuvering is concerned 
chiefly with the fear that the Chi- 
nese Communists may establish a 
special Soviet sphere in North 
China, precisely where the eco- 
nomic vitals of the country are 
located. 


America certainly would like to 
see China united and on the read 
to democratic government. These 





are in themselves highly desir- 
able ends. A democratic China |} 


Russia at the time was attempt-! would tend to become a bulwark | 
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Meat packers are required to 
serve not one, not two, but 
four masters: 

(1) They must be the mar- 
keting agents for livestock 
producers, (2) They must be 
buying agents and manufac- 
turers for consumers, (3) 
They must provide satisfac- 
tory jobs, steady employ- 
ment and “Social Security”’ 
for their workers, and finally 
(4) They must conduct their 
business so as to earn a fair 
return on the money in- 
vested in it. . 

In serving these four mas- 
ters, there are these three 
requisites: (1) Livestock 
must be obtained in ade- 
quate amount and at prices 
which bear a definite rela- 
tionship to the prices of the 
finished products, (2) An op- 
erating personnel, competent 
to do a good job in a highly 
competitive field, must be 
built up and maintained, 
(3) Sales outlets and an effi- 
cient sales organization must 
be developed. 

Océasionally, consumers 
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SERVING 
MANY MASTERS 


ce: 





interested chiefly in quality 
and low prices overlook the 
problems inherent in buying | 
at prices which will encour- | 
age livestock production,and 
in maintaining an efficient 
organization. 

Also occasionally, produc- 
ers interested chiefly in prof- 
itable prices and ease in 
marketing, overlook the 
problems inherent in main- 
taining efficient operating 
and sales organizations and 
in meeting the price and 
quality demands of a very 
exacting consuming public. 

No packer, however, can 
remain in business unless he 
meets all three requisites. 
Armour and Company has 
succeeded in meeting these 
requirements for three- 
fourths of acentury and that 
is why Armour and Company 
has constantly progressed 
and has constantly increased 
its capacity to serve pro- 
ducers and consumers. 
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of peace in the Pacific—and a pil- 
lar of strength for the democratic 
nations in the event the peace is 
once more broken. At the same 
time American economic interests 
are sufficiently in evidence. We 
have no reason to conceal them. 
An Open Door to Chinese eco- 
nomic opportunities would not 
exclude other nations from trade 
and investment. 
a od % 

Addressing both Houses of Con- 
gress on Nov. 18, 1943, Cordell 
Hull, then Secretary of State, 
drew a roseate picture of the 
world to come when victory has 
been achieved. He told America 
and the peoples of other countries 
that: 

* _.,, there will no longer be 
need for spheres of influence, for 
alliances, for balance of power, or 
any other special arrangements 
through which, in the unhappy 
past, the nations strove to safe- 
guard their security and to pro- 
mote their interests.” 

. Those words sound utterly 
tragic in the context of the reality 
of this period. The carving of 
spheres of influence proceeds 
more lustily, more ruthlessly, with 
less consideration of the rights of 
the weak, than ever before in 
modern times. So far as the scale 


is concerned, there has rarely 
been such feverish grabbing. Al- 
liances and special arrangements 





Turnesa Now Sales 
Dir. at Pressurelube 


Pressurelube, Inc., through its 
Chairman, Philip M. Carter, and 
President, E. Richard Bagarozy, 
announced the appointment of 
William P 
Turnesa as Di- 
rector of Sales. 

Mr. Turnesa, 
of the famous 
seven Turnesa 
Brothers, who 
holds the 
course record 
at a number 
of golf clubs 
and who won 
the amateur 
title in 1938, 
was recently 
honorably dis- 
charged from 
the United 
States Navy 
where he was 
promoted 
from an en- 
listed man to a first grade Lieu- 





William P. Turnesa 


—some open, some disguised—are 
being worked out everywhere. 

The “unhappy past’ seems, if 
anything, cheerful by comparison 
with the unhappier present. Noth- 
ing is gained by denying or blur- 
ring this truth. 


tenant, serving his last 18 months 
on the staff of Admiral Charles A. 
Pownall. 

Mr. Turnesa wil’ supervise 
Pressurelube’s various sales divi- 
sions, including the high pressure 
portable grease guns, Woodruff 
air operated equipment, “All-Out” 
fire extinguishers, Everready hy- 
draulic jacks and greasing equip- 
ment and “Soft Tone” insulation. 
Pressurelube, Inc., which during 
the war was commended by many 
divisions of the Armed Forces for 
its active contribution to the war 
program by its manufacture of 
different types of fighting equip- 
ment, is now preparing a recon- 
version program for its peace-time 
products. 

Mr. Turnesa, who was formerly 
Vice President of Differential * 
Wheel Corporation, resides at 
White Plains, New York with his 
wife and two children. He intends 
to resume his golf career after a 


long layoff, and expects to partici- 
pate at the next amateur tourna- 
ment which is to be héld at Bal- 
tusrol, New Jersey in September, 
1946. 
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], Increase the confidence of the stockholder in 
the management and interest him in pro- 
moting company’s products and services. 


2. Be a means of attracting new shareholders, 

since banks, rating agencies and investment 
advisers serving potential investors rely heavily 
on your official communique—your annual report. 





WHAT CAN YOUR 


REALLY DO FOR YOU? 


You can gain many definite and tangible advantages for your corporation by publish- 
ing an annual report that will be read and understood. Properly conceived and 
attractively designed, it should: 


3. Afford you an 


what you stand for, 


We have been privileged to assist in the preparation of the annual reports of nationally 
known corporations, both large and small. Out of this experience and from our back- 
ground in the field of finance and public relations, we can create for you a truly effec- 
tive report—one that will be not merely an array of figures but one that will emphasize 
the significant phase of your operations— one which will implement your every day 
efforts and be your corporate show window. 

We would welcome the opportunity of demonstrating how we can make your 
annual report for 1945 do justice to your company and its management. May we sug- 
gest a preliminary discussion now? No obligation is entailed. 


ALBERT FRANK-GUENTHER LAW 


INCORPORATED 
Advertising and Public Relations 


131 Cedar Street, New York 6 
PHILADELPHIA ° CHICAGO . 


you have accomplished, what you plan and 


4. Enable your company to obtain better terms 
when undertaking financing, either for ex- 

pansion, refunding or, in the case of closely held 

corporations, for partial sale of ownership. 


opportunity of telling what 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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some reduction in the takings of shoes from the retailers 
themselves. 

Wages will probably continue to increase in the indus- 
try throughout the vear. Other costs of operation will 
probably also continue to increase. 

Operating profits are expected to deeline. The reduc- 
tion in taxes may offset this in the showing of net 
profit, but the operating outlook from a financial stand- 
point has some very serious problems for 1946. 


COL. WILLIAM KELLY 


Chairman of Executive Committee, Buffalo Niagara 
Electric Corporation 

The prospects for 1946 for the power business in West- 

ern New York are very good. 
' The power business is a service which depends for its 
success upon the expansion and pros- 
perity of all other businesses in the 
territory served. 

As Chairman of the Committee for 
Economic Development for Erie 
County, New York, I supervised a 
survey of all industry and of other 
business in this region in 1944 with 
a view to ascertaining the probable 
employment situation in the first 
postwar year, which was taken as 
1946. The results of this survey were 
very encouraging. Since V-~ Day 
we have rechecked the situation and 
it now looks even more favorable 
than the estimates indicated in 1944. 

Negotiations for taking over all 
the large war plants in the area 
for postwar use have either been 
concluded or are well under way. 
Plans for expansion -of other plants 
are well along toward completion 
and construction on some of them has actually started. 

The power load in Western New York has fallen off 
only about 2% since the end of the war. If contem- 
plated expansions are carried out on schedule, this re- 
gm should be more than recovered by the middle of 
i q 

The only disturbing factor in the situation is the threat 
of strikes. A protracted strike in the steel industry 
could cause a serious recession in business that would 
materially curtail the use of power. A continuation of 
the strikes in the motor industry would have a similar 
effect, but they will affect this area less seriously than 
would a steel strike. 


JACK KAPP 
President, Decca Records, Inc. 


The phonograph record industry has entered the post- 
war era with no reconversion problem to. retard the 
resumption of full-scale production. It faces no short- 
ages of essential materials. With 
the return of former employees from 
the armed forces to supplement 
present personnel, the industry will 
have more workers skilled in the 
art of record manufacture than ever 
before. 

Yet despite these favorable pro- 
duction factors, so great is the pent- 
up demand for recorded entertain- 
ment, there is little likelihood that 
the supply.of records can keep pace 
with that demand in 1946 or for 
several years that lie immediately 
ahead. Based on the industry’s 
known manufacturing capacity at 
present and a study of Decca’s own 
production schedules. I should say 
that unit manufacture ought to ap- 
proximate 225 million this year. 

What this means in increased pro- 
ductien can be appreciated best per- 
haps by a- comparison with other years. In the depres- 
sion year 1933, production had declined to about 10 
million units. In 1941, the total was approximately 100 
million, and in 1945, the fourth war year, it amounted to 
about 150 million. 

There was a time not so long ago when the making 
_ of records was regarded merely as an adjunct—a very 
necessary adjunct, to be sure—of the phonograph in- 
dustry. Today the situation is reversed at least to this 
extent: instead of buying records in order to play 
phonographs, most people now buy phonographs in or- 
der to play. records. 

Not only has the popularity of purely musical records 
increased, but.the public has been encouraged to expect 
& great variety of diversified recorded presentation. 
This includes stories and dramas in which the mood is 
created by superb background music; Broadway shows 
and Hollywood movies, with their original casts; his- 
toric speeches interpreted by stars of the entertainment 
world; children’s records that educate as they enter- 
tain; interpretations of literary classics by outstanding 
actors; grouping of leading artists on the same record, 
and other significant innovations that constitute a radi- 
cal departure from the limits which the industry once 
set for itself. 

Music, however, remains the basic medium of re- 
corded entertainment. The younger generation is learn- 
ing about style changes in music; the presentation of 
their favorite bands and singers through album sets, 
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prepared by experts, containing descriptive booklets giv- 
ing the background and history of the records and the 
artists. One of the most important functions of a 
progressive record company is not to be caught napping 
when emphasis on styles change in popular trends. 

Of utmost significance is the fact that most of the new 
radios will be equipped with phonographs. In 1938, only 
about 60,000 combination radio-phonograph sets were 
sold: in 1941, the last year in which their manufacture 
was permitted, total ‘sales approximated 1,750,000. The 
makers of these sets expect that this year’s production 
will be far in excess of the 1941 total. The production 
plans of coin machine manufacturers also call for ex- 
tensive expansion—a proof of the great increase in the 
dema.ad for records and also a means of further increas- 
ing that demand. 

These various factors add up to this: the No. 1 prob- 
lem of the phonograph record industry in 1946 will be 
not to increase but to meet the demand for its products. 


MAXWELL C. KING 
President, Pacific Finance Corporation of California 


In connection with the present position and prospects 
in the field of time sales financing, our company is look- 
ing forward to a greatly increased volume of finance 
business accompanied by a sharp re- 
duction in unit profit margins. To 
maintain a reasonable ratio of net 
earnings tc sales is the real chal- 
lenge confronting managements in 
the consumer goods and allied lines 
during the present year. 

The tremendous replacement de- 
mand for goods built up during the 
war years and additional demand 
created by larger national income 
and a higher standard of living for 
the average family assure new high 
levels for sales of automobiles, 
houses, radios, home furnishings and 
other items involving installment fi- 
nancing. Even with greatly in- 
creased competition, most units oper- 
ating in the field would seem likely, 
in time, to equal or surpass the pre- 
war average annual volume of loans. 

From the viewpoint of earnings, 
however, the volume of loans made is not as important 
as the average balance outstanding during the year. Most 
of the retail paper acquired at present is subject to 
“Regulation W” of the Federal Reserve Board which re- 
quires a minimum down payment of one-third and limits 
the term to a maximum of 15 months. If this regulation 
is continued in force and applied to loans on new auto- 
mobiles, a much greater volume of loans would be 
needed to attain the pre-war level of outstandings. This 
is but one of the many government regulations, subject 
to revision, that will have an unpredictable influence on 
future operations. 

Finance companies, facing the most severe competitive 
pressure, already have announced substantially reduced 
rate structures. The annual per cent of interest and dis- 
count charges to net receivables promises to be much 
lower than in pre-war years. This lowered income on 
service rendered cannot be offset by cost reductions; 
rather, costs per retail note handled have steadily gained 
in line with increased wage payments and advances in 
other operating costs. Expenses are additionally af- 
fected, in the early post-war period, by the necessity of 
expanding office and field personnel to handle properly 
the anticipated increase in installment business. Loss 
ratios are expected to remain low in view of the gen- 
erally favorable business conditions that should prevail 
in the early post-war years. 


In summary, while the volume of time sales financing 
may reach record heights during the early post-war pe- 
riod, it cannot be assumed that net earnings necessarily 
will equal or exceed pre-war levels. 


FRANK F. KOLBE 
President, The United Electric Coal Companies 


The three largest customers for the coal industry are 
the steel, railroad and electric power industries. The 
outlook for all these is good for the next year and con- 
sequently the demand tor coal wul 
be very high. Strikes in our major 
industries now are slowing produc- 
tion but these will eventually be 
straightened out. The demand will 
have the effect of maintaining prices 
that will give the industry a good 
return on its investment. 

Until recent years, the United 
States has not enjoyed a very large 
proportion of the foreign markets on 
coal. The war has changed this and 
an extremely heavy demand for ex- 
port coal is now here, most of which 
is being supplied under directives 
from the Solid Fuels Administration 
for -War. English mines are ex- 
tremely short of production and with 
their very high costs will not be a 
factor in foreign markets in compe- 
tition with us for some time. Other 
coal producing areas in Europe are 
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slowly getting back into production but cannot hope to 
supply their local demands and particinate in any export 
This means .a 


tonnage for at least the next 12 months. 


considerably heavier export demand for the United 


States mines. 
0. J. LACY 
President, California-Western States Life Insurance Co, 
Investing problems of life insurance companies are 
becoming steadily more acute. Continuing low yields 


on bonds, coupled with the end of the big Government 
war loan drives, will force more life 


insurance money into mortgage loans 
and industrial financing, where the 
competition is already keen. A 
coro!llary to steadily declining in- 
terest vields is the lowering of re- 
serve requirements and raising of 
the price at which life insurance can 
be sold. 

On the other hand, the prospects 
for new business never were as 
bright as they are now. To me it 
appears to be The-Year-Of-Oppor- 
tunity. For instance, in the 11 west- 
ern states in which we operate, we 
have calculated that the difference 
between income _ and normally 
priced goods and services available 
wil be $7 billion. It is a stupendous 
inflationary sum. It will be ab- 
sorbed in Savings Banks, Gover - 
ment Bonds, Life Insprance, or plain 
darn fool inflationary spending, for which there will be 
no adequate return. How much of this we divert to the 
purchase of life insurance will depend upon the visior 
and industry of life insurance field men and women. [ 
sincerely hope they win the Battle of Inflationary Gap. 


MILTON S. LENNARD 


Vice-President National Magnesium Corporation 

During the war we were engaged in the production of 
magnesium powder.Our investigation has shown that the 
magnesium industry should be one of the most im- 
portant of the American industries 
developed during 1946. Our enthu- 
siasm for the possibilities of metallic 
magnesium is reflected in our will- 
ingness to undertake an extensive 
program of plant expansion which 
will enable us to extrude, die cast, 
permanent mold cast and possibly 
roll, and forge magnesium. 

Magnesium has a definite place on 
the list of engineering materials. 
The fact that it is the lightest 
structural metal known indicates its 
use wherever the saving of weight 
is important. , 

The huge backlog of transporta- 
tion equipment, high speed recipro- 
cating machinery and household ap- 
pliances is bound to have a positive 
effect on the increased consumption 
of magnesium metal. 

It is our hope to play a part in the 
development for the use of magnesium. 


F. L. LIPMAN 
Chairman of Board of Wells Farge Bank and Union 
Trust Ce.. San Francisco (see page 570). 


SIDNEY MAESTRE 
President, Mississippi Valley Trust Co. 


1946 will probably be the first of a series of years in 
which business, industry and finance will strive to ad- 
just to the new world growing out of the changes 
brought about by the war. Not only 
will business be confronted by new 
international organizations which 
will influence international trade 
and commerce but it will also have 
to adjust to many new domestie con- 
ditions. Likewise, the technical and 
scientific discoveries produced by 
the war will have to be adapted to 
peacetime uses. Some of these ad- 
justments will require more time 
than others but ultimately a sub- 
stantial part of the American econ- 
omy will feel the impact of these 
new forces, 

International financial relation- 
ships will be influenced during the 
coming year by the organization of 
the Monetary Fund, and interna- 
tional capital investment will be en- 
couraged by the International Bank. 
The British loan will serve to relax 
somewhat world trade restrictions and the World Trade 
Conference to be held later in the year may make fur- 
ther contributions in this direction. 

Domestically, finance and banking will be confronted 
by an expanding volume of consumer credit. The actual 
amount will depend, of course, on the rapidity with 
which products are manufactured. Some expansion in 
loans to business is in prospect but the reserves of cash 
and marketable securities built up by business enter- 
prises during the war will probably be utilized rather 
than resorting to borrowed funds. Housing loans will 
unquestionably increase, and new business enterprises 
will probably require a larger volume of funds. This 
will be especially true of loans made to veterans under 


(Continued on page 570) 
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Gov’ t-Guaranteed Loans to British Industry 


(Continued from first page) 


be delayed. Now that all contro- 
versial points are settled, the Bill 
was introduced on Jan. 23. Many 
of its provisions have been a 
matter of general knowledge for 
some time. It is known that the 
proposed National Investment 
Council will assume the role 
played by the Capital Issues Com- 
mittee which, during the last ten 
years Or so, has advised the Treas- 
ury on the granting or refusing 
authorization to new issues. The 
new Council, as its predecessor, 
will play a purely advisory role, 
and will have no authority to take 
decisions, 


As the control of capital issues 
is already practically watertight, 
the new law is not expected to do 
more in this sphere than 
the existing practice on a regular 
anc permanent legal footing. It 
has been understood for some 
time, however, that the planning 
of investment under the new Act 
is not meant to be purely nega- 
tive. Doubtless, one of the main 


place | 





objects of the Act will be to pre- | 


vent the flow of capital in 
wanted directions. It is the Gov- 
ernment’s intention to discourage 


un- | 


the development of luxury trades | 


working mainly for home con- 


sumption, at least until Britain’s | 
foreign trade has been balanced, | 


and to prevent a boom in the pro- | 


motion of “socially useless” com- | 


panies. At the same time, the 
Government allowed it to be 
understood that its control of the 
flow of investment will not be 
purely negative. Official or 


officially inspired remarks to} 
that effect gave rise to the im- | 


pression that the Treasury 


will | 


seek powers to compel investors | 
to invest their money in certain 


directions. This may be the case 
as far as banks are concerned, 
judging by Mr. Dalton’s statement 


during the debate on the Bank of | 


England Bill, that the banks are 
intended to be induced to assist 
agriculture. There is, however, 


no question of compelling private | 


investors, or even companies, to | 


invest their money against their 
wish. 

What the Government. en- 
visages is to encourage the invest- 
ment of capital in approved 


directions by enabjing certain in- | 
dustrial firms to issue loans under | 


It is ex- 
impos- 


Government guarantee. 
pected that it would be 


sible for many industries to raise | 


all the capital they needed for 
reconstruction, or at any rate the 
terms on which the money could 
be raised would be prohibitive, 
unless the Government 
vened. This is believed to be par- 
ticularly the case of the cotton 
industry which is in bad need of 


‘a thorough re-equipment. 


Government Guarantees 


Under the new law, such in- 


National Investment Council, and 


in accordance with the public 
interest to grant a Government 
guarantee, it will make recom- 
mendation to that effect to the 
Treasury. The final decision 
rests with the Chancellor of the 


‘Exchequer. 


It is understood that Govern- 
ment guarantees will be granted 
mainly for the purpose of encour- 
aging export trade. In the ab- 
sence of the proposed arrange- 
ment, it is feared that British 
exporting industries would. be 
gravely handicapped during the 
early post-war years by lack of 
adequate financial resources that 
are indispensable in order to en- 
able them to convert their plant 
for present-day requirements. 

The principle involved consti- 
tutes an entirely new departure. 
In the past, export trade was 
facilitated by Government guar- 


antees to individual export trans- 
actions. 
the two wars under the Trad< 


inter- | 


‘stances will be considered by the | 


if that body is satisfied that it is | 





This was done between | 


| Facilities Act and by the Export 


Credits Guarantee Department. 
The present scheme means the 
granting of guarantees for the 
erection, extension or conversion 
of industrial plants for the pur- 
pose of increasing export trade. 
The capital will actually be pro- 
vided by the Finance for Industry 
Corporation and the Industrial 
and Commercial Finance Corpo- 
ration. Both corporations were 
created last year, the former for 
granting large loans, the latter 
for granting medium-sized loans 
in instances where the existing 
private facilities are not adequate. 
They are privately owned, their 
share capital having been sub- 
scribed by the banks, insurance 


companies and other financial 
interests. 


in their capital. Nevertheless, its 
board of directors and executive 


England. Their own financial 
resources are limited, but the 
Government provides all the 
funds required for approved pur- 
poses. 

It is expected that the proposed 
guarantee scheme will go a long 
way towards reconciling business 
interests with the Control of In- 
vestment Bill. It is the impres- 
| sion of some industrial circles that 
|the Labour Government is likely 





| to prove more liberal in the pro- | 


‘vision of capital required by in- 





dustries than a Conservative Gov- 
| ernment would have. been. 
| there is strong resentment against 
| nationalization and other forms of 


|mitigated by the ho 


|Dalton will ensure for industries 


is appointed by the Bank of | plentiful capital at low interest | 


| rates. 


pw 
| 





Democrats to Celebrate 
Jackson Day March 23 


A nation-wide chain of Jackson 
Day dinners on March 23 will 
\signalize the opening of the 
| Democratic campaign for Con- 
| gressional seats in the fall elec- 
| tion, and President Truman will 
be heard by all groups, over the 
_ radio, from the dinner being ar- 
| ranged by the Democratic Nation- 


While | 


al Committee in Washington. The 
dinners are to commemorate the 
anniversary of the 178th birthday 


The Bank of England | Government interference with | 0f Andrew Jackson, seventh Presi-. 
has only a minority participation | business, the feeling is somewhat | dent of the United States. Proceeds 


pes that Mr.| from the dinners will be ear- 


marked for campaign purposes, 
_ the dispatch to the New York 
| “Times” from Washington stated 
(on Jan, 13. 


j a 


! 
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| Redfield in Spokane 


| SPOKANE, WASH.—Ben Red- 
field will open offices in Spokane 
| shortly to engage in the invest- 
' ment business. In the past he was 
| associated with E. J. Gibson & Co, 
| for many years as an officer. 
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These major industries... 


and their manifold subdivisions... 
use various St, Regis products manufactured at its nineteen 
mills and factories, located from coast to coast throughout 


the United States. 


With integrated operation from forest to the finished 
product, St. Regis makes available to American business :— 


Lightweight Printing and Publication Papers .. . for Magazines. 


Catalogs, Directories, and many other Printing purposes . 


.. ideal 


printing qualities ... low printing costs. 


Packaging Systems 


. «+ Multiwall Paper Bags for Construction 
Materials, Fertilizers. Food Products, Chemicals . . 


Automatic Bag Filling Machines. 


Woodpulp ... Bleached and [ 
conversion at St. Regis and other 
try 


inbleached Sulphate (kraft) for 


paper mills throughout the coun- 


... Sulphite and Groundwood Pulps for the manufacture of 


St. Regis Printing, and Publication papers. 


Panelyte ... the leading laminated structural plastic . 


Automotive, Electrical, Radio. 
industries, 


.. serving 


Refrigeration, and many other 


St. Regis congratulates the basic industries of America on their 
efforts to solve the problems of the quick change-over from war- 
time to peace-time production. The expansion projects which 
the Company already has under way are designed to keep the out- 
put of all its divisions in step with the increasing tempo of 
American business in the postwar era. 


ST. REGIS PAPER COMPANY 


TAGGART CORPORATION 


New York 17: 230 Park Avenue 
Boltimore 2: 2601 O'Sullivan Bidg. 
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Chicago 1: 230 N. Michigan Ave. 
San Froncisco 4: 1 Montgomery St. 
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(Continued from page 568) é: 
the GI Bill of Rights to start new businesses of their 
own. 

The volume of bank deposits will continue at the pres- 
ent high level throughout most of the year since there is 
little likelihood that any substantial part of the Gov- 
ernment debt will be redeemed in 1946. Some shifting 
in its distribution may come about as a result of the 
declining importance of certain areas following the 
curtailment of war production. 

Banking will be greatly influenced by the trend of 
business activity in the coming year. Some delays in 
production may result from shortages of critical raw 
materials, price controls, and labor difficulties. Although 
many raw materials are now scarce, they probably will 
become more plentiful as the year progresses. This is 
especially true of building materials. Price controls will 
probably be relaxed somewhat although Government 
control over prices of strategic commodities will be 
maintained. Current decisions by the Government to 


permit increases in prices in order to permit increases in 
wages presage a retreat to a new—and higher—‘“price 
line” but spiralling inflation is less probable. Labor 
troubles will continue throughout the year although set- 
tlement of the present strikes will undoubtedly estab- 
lish a pattern for the settlement of future ones. 

In summary, it is likely that a fairly high level of 
business activity will prevail throughout the year al- 
though certain industries may not operate at capacity. 
This means that national income in 1946 will be at the 
highest level ever achieved in peacetime. 


F. L. LIPMAN 
Chairman of the Board, Wells Fargo Bank & Union 
Trust Co., San Francisco 

It is not merely hard to predict what is ahead of us: 
it is impossible. 

Postwar San Francisco is sharing with the Nation in 
the effects of strikes and our citizens 
probably feel as warmly on one or 
the other side of the controversies 
as do people in other parts of the 
country. In trade, the dominant fact 
is scarcity of merchandise. Retailers 
continue to handle shoddy goods, 
when they cannot get better, and 
inform us that the public is begin- 
ning to show resistance to sub- 
standard quality, but yet all the 
goods still being received are being 
distributed without much difficulty. 
What is true in retailing is nat- 
urally true of other operations and 
channels of distribution. In manu- 
facturing the same thing applies to 
the materials to be processed. The 
general opinion seems to be that 
these conditions will improve in 
spite of government interference, 
however well meant. 


F. W. MAGIN 


President, Square D Company 


Because their products are capital goods, the demand 
for which serves as a gauge of building and tooling in 
almost every other industry in the nation, what happens 
in the order departments of the firms manufacturing 
electrical control and distribution equipment is of par- 
ticular interest to observers. 

There is hardly an industry or field using electrical 
controls, with the exception of the aviation and am- 
munition industries, for which the immediate activity 
and employment outlook are not extremely favorable, as 
interpreted from the demand for electrical supplies. 

Every industry, of course, is hampered today by labor 
problems— either work stoppages or actual shortages 
of labor. Materials, too, continue to be in short supply. 
Excepting delays from these causes, industrial America 
is poised to expand its facilities and to increase personnel 
rosters to meet tremendous demands from the public for 
all types of merchandise. Machine tools used in every 
type of industry employ products of the electrical control 
and distribution manufacturers. Control equipment is 
vital to the process industries. Once under way, reports 
indicate, new building, in which various control and dis- 
tribution apparatus is now in great demand, will go 
forward in every community in the nation to an extent 
never known before. Both commercial and domestic 
building, large and small, awaits only the availability of 
labor and materials. The plans are drawn. In rural areas, 
too, electrification of farms on a much greater scale than 
ever before is indicated, with farmers planning new 
construction now while they are in a financial position 
to afford improvements. 

Backlogs of orders already scheduled for production, 
plus the reports from field representatives who are 
called in to specify electrical equipment for new build- 
ings and plant layouts, lead us to believe the nation is 
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these products were of a nature 


- facturing methods that it has helped 


truly on the threshold of extraordinary business and 
industrial activity that will bring about a most favorable 
situation in employment and maintenance of the nation’s 
purchasing power. 

The effect of general strikes within any one key indus- 
try must be considered, however, because our industrial 
economy is so intermeshed that a stoppage of one stra- 
tegic industry, or the largest unit within that industry, 
can be extremely far reaching. 

The activities of all the concerns themselves which 
supply industry in general with electrical equipment are 
tangible indications of confidence in the future, and 
merely reflect the attitude of the thousands of employers 
the industry serves. : 

Manufacturers of electrical distribution and control ap- 
paratus are expanding plant facilities, establishing new 
plants, and hiring additional workers in substantially 
larger numbers than were employed in the industry 
either during the war, or in any time previous. 


ROYCE G. MARTIN 


President and Chairman of Board, The Electric 
Auto-Lite Co. 


The Electric Auto-Lite Company, manufacturer of 
automotive electrical equipment, is looking forward to 
one of its greatest years in history, according to Royce 
G. Martin, President and Chairman 
of the Board of Directors. 

“Despite the unsettled labor condi- 
tions of the entire automotive in- 
dustry,’ Mr. Martin said, “we are 
locking forward to a gratifying ex- 
pansion in both the original equip- 
ment and replacement fields during 
1946. Already we are moving for- 
ward and are rapidly completing 
plans for increased operation. Auto- 
Lite’s prospects at the present time 
are very bright. 

“Generally speaking we are faced 
with the problems of the availability 
of manufacturing equipment, man- 
power in the areas in which we op- 
perate and governmental control of 
prices. 

“Inventories have been completed 
in all plants,’ Mr. Martin continued, 
“and production is gradually reach- 
ing normal figures. An exception to this, of course, is 
production in our battery plants where we are ham- 
pered by a number of contributing factors. 

“Two new plants, one at Sharonville, Ohio, and an- 
other, a battery plant at Vincennes, Ind., are now under 
construction and should be in operation in the very near 
future. Approximately 2,000 workers will be needed to 
man these two new plants. 

“Pressing civilian needs at the end of the war pre- 
vented us from closing down for reconversion purposes. 
Reconversion, in the main, was done while production 
lines were kept in operation to manufacture vitally 

automotive equipment. In many instances, how- 
ever, we were forced to abandon manufacturing equip- 
ment that had worn out during the hectic days of war 
production and are still awaiting new equipment in 
order to increase our production. 

“As a whole,” Mr. Martin concluded, “Auto-Lite is in 
an excellent position and intends to take full advantage 
of all opportunities afforded and created during 1946.” 


W. C. MacFARLANE 


President and General Manager Minneapolis- Moline 
Power Implement Co. 

Now that we are celebrating our first peaceful Holi- 
day Season in four years, our employees all take pride 
in looking back to our contribution to help hasten the 
Allied victory. In addition to pro- 
ducing all the farm machinery which 
we were permitted to manufacture 
by the Government and for which 
materials could be obtained, our 
plants produced substantial quanti- 
ties of war material covering some 
sixty different products including 
Bofors guns, amphibious tanks, va- 
rious high-caliber shells, cargo hoists 
and winches, Welin davits, fire con- 
trol mechanisms, and many other 
items aggregating about $100,000,000. 

We feel that because many of 
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quite foreign to our ordinary manu- 


to broaden our manufacturing ex- 
perience and to stimulate our or- 
ganization to take advantage of the 
many innovations that were intro- W:©&% MacFarlane 
duced into our shops during these 

troublous times. World War II has accelerated scientific 
research to an unbelievable degree, ushering in a new 
era very commonly referred to as the Atomic Age. The 





adaptation of many recent achievements of science has - 


affected our manufacturing program, has been a great 
challenge to all of our personnel, and I am of the opinion 
that scientific processing in the years to come will revo- 
lutionize our m ; 

Many manufacturers like ourselves are not only en- 
deavoring to satisfy the national market’s demands, but 
ene plans for expanding greatly into international 

ields. 

American industry has increased its productive manu- 


facturing facilities from two to three times what they 
were before the war, and it will be necessary to sell 
more goods in the international market in order to main- 
tain full employment at home. 

_ I believe the year 1946 will present many problems for 
industrial management to solve; and, with the unrest of 
labor, the frozen prices, and inability to get sufficient 
materials, our company will, no doubt, have to be satis- 
fied with a smaller volume of business than we experi- 
enced last year. However, I have great faith in American 
industry, and believe by next fall will begin a two- 
or-three-year era of good business. 

The farm-machinery industry is one that is most es- 
sential to the welfare of the world for the immediate 
post-war years, because the feeding of the nations of 
the world will present a difficult problem, and one 
which will require the high mechanization of farming 
and a large production of food and forage. Until the 
war-torn nations are in a position to manufacture their 
own machinery, they will be dependent upon North 
America to provide the equipment necessary to prevent 
starvation in various parts of the earth. 


JAMES A. McLAIN 


President, The Guardian Life Insurance Company 
of America 


Life insurance as a whole occupied an excellent po- 
sition at the close of 1945 and the outlook for 1946 is 
good-to-excellent. However, the nature of the service 
it renders makes life insurance a 
long-range business and the outlook 
beyond 1946 must be considered in 
terms of (1) the over-all prospects 
of American business, and (2) the 
extent to which life insurance meas- 
ures up to the responsibilities of a 
service business with 71 million cus- 
tomers and a direct stake in almost 
every phase of our national econ- 
omy. 

Reaching all-time highs in almost 
every operating category except that 
of interest income from investments, 
total life insurance owned in the 
United States had climbed during 
the war years from $114 billions in 
1939 to $154.6 billions in 1945—up 
35°. Reserves to guarantee the pay- 
ment of policy benefits totalled $38.5 
billions, an increase of 49% over 
1939, During, the six years, Amer- 
ican families received payments under their life insur- 
ance policies amounting to, more than $15 billions—$2.68 
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- billions in 1945 alone. Of those 1945 payments, death 


benefits totalled $1.3 billions, a new peak due, in the 
main, to war deaths. 

The ownership of life insurance protection went up 
almost $1,000 per family from 1939 to 1945, bringing the 
family ‘average in the United States to $4,500. , 

The death-rate among civilian policyholders was low 
in 1945—lower than in 1944 and more favorable than it 
had been in many prewar years. Relatively few people 
borrowed against their policies during 1945, and sub- 
stdntial repayments were made against loans outstand- 
ing. Early lapses and surrenders of policies (which tend 
to increase operating costs) were favorably low in 1945. 
Although cash surrender value payments increased 
materially after V-J Day, they were at a rate far below 
prewar levels. Total surrender values paid to policy- 
rag or in 1945 were $240 millions, against $732 millions 
in 1939. 

With more people buying and more holding on to 
their policies, the life insurance business has built up a 
momentum that can scarcely help but make 1946 a good 
year—may make it outstanding. 

But to the life insurance business—as to all Americans 
—the coming of peace brought greater rather than 
smaller obligations and opportunities. On top of its 
No. 1 duty of providing financial protection for policy- 
holders and their families, the life insurance business 
has at least five distinct responsibilities. 

1. It must continue to help finance victory with the 
purchase of Government bonds ($20 billions of U. S. 
Government securities, over 45% of the total assets of 
all U. S. companies, are in life insurance portfolios). 

2. It must push with renewed vigor the fight against 
runaway inflation (life insurance premium money goes 
to work and stays at work to help keep prices down 
and living standards up). 

3. It must do its part toward postwar progress by the 
sound financing of industry, business and home- 
building (legislation will be necessary in some states 
before a fully effective job can be done, but life com- 
panies held mortgages to the value of $6.65 billions and 
had $10.8 billions invested in the securities of business 
and industry at the close of 1945). 

4. It must raise its personnel to a new peak of effi- 
ciency, in home offices and in the field, to meet the in- 
evitable public demand for a maximum of service for 
each dollar of administrative overhead and to hold its 
own against goods and services so long absent from 
the American market (it is estimated that the number 
of full-time life insurance fieldmen has shrunk at least 
30% since 1940, and this reduced organization cannot be 
expected to contribute the selling effort that will be 
required in the years immediately ahead). 


5. It must give special attention, advice and counsel to 
the policyholders who are war veterans—and to its own 
employees who have contributed directly to the war 


(Continued on page 572) > 
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President Urges 5 Billion Guthack 


President Truman recommended on Jan. 14 that Congress repeal 
$5,021,887,483 in appropriations and contract authorizations, over and 
above the $50,345,409,169 in decisions approved near the end of the 
last Congressional session, the Associated Press reported from Wash- 


ington. 


The President’s statement explained that the actual reduc- 


tion in authority to obligate the government in his recommendations 








amounts to $5,021,887,483, because ® 


$1,149,620,000 of the appropriations 
not needed during the current fis- 
cal year and now recommended 
for repeal “will have to be appro- 
priated in subsequent years to 
liquidate contract authority still 
on the books.” : 
(The gross amount of the Presi- 
dent’s recommendations was the 
repeal of $5,751,428,483 in appro- 
riations and $420,079,000 in con- 
tract authorizations.) 
Recommended for repeal, ac- 
cording to the Associated Press, 
were: 
$1,503,971,475 set aside for. civil- 
ian agencies, $1,420,576.472 of War 
Department finds and $2,826,880,- 
536 earmarked for the Navy. ~ 
As disclosed by the White 
House the major proposed reduc- 
tions include: 


1. Cutbacks of $1,420,576,472 in 
appropriations for the military 
establishment “made posible by 
further reductions in war produc- 
tion requirements.” 


2. A reduction of $2,826,880,536 
in appropriations for the Navy, 
$1,677,260,536 of which is mainly 
the result of cutbacks in procure- 
ment and shipbuilding and $1,- 
149,620,000 representing appro- 
priations not needed this fiscal 
year “but which will have to be 
restored in subsequent years to 
liquidate contract authorizations.” 


3. A reduction of $383,766,000 





in War Shipping Administration 
appropriations “due to revision | 
of military shipping expenses and ' 


of claims against the war risk in- 
surance fund.” 

4. A reduction of $260,068,000 in 
Maritime Commission appropria- 
tions and repeal of contract au- 
thorizations of the commission 
amounting to $420,079,000, both 
made possible by revisions of the 
maritime program. 

5. A reduction of $850,000,000 
in lend-lease appropriations which 
the statement said were made 
possible “by Congress in liquida- 
tion of the program.” 

6. A reduction of $3,100,000 in 
Federal Works Agency appropria- 
tions for community facilities in 
addition to small items for guard- 
ing public buildings and con- 
structions of flight strips. 

7. A reduction of $2,500,000 in 
Department of Agriculture ap- 
propriations “for emergency sup- 
plies for use by island posses- 
sions in case of enemy isolation.” 

8. A reduction of $1,391,143 in 
Interior Department funds made 
available to provide for. civilian 
defense in the Hawaiian Islands. 

9. A reduction of $1,600,000 in 
Department of Labor appropria- 
tions for the old War Labor 
Board. 

Besides the other recomenda- 
tions, the President also proposed 
return to the Treasury of $346,890 
in corporate funds, which, accord- 
ing to the statement, would be 
from three corporations which are 


| now being liquidated and “which 


were part of the Office of Inter- 
American Affairs.” 
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Godwin Director of 
Research Service 


Morris S. Shipley, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Inter-American Re- 
search Service, announced on Jan. 


16 the appointment, as Director, 
of Dr. Francis Godwin, Latin 
American research expert and 
formerly Associate Director of the 
Armour Research Foundation. Dr. 





can-American Conference on In- 
dustrial Research which, last 
October, brought together in 
Chicago leading bankers, indus- 
trialist and Government officials 
of both countries to promote the 
interchange of technology, parti- 


cularly in the field of industrial 
relations. 


Mr. Shipley also stated that Dr. 





Dr. Godwin has lived in both the 
U. S. and Latin America, traveled 
extensively throughout both con- 
tinents, and lectured in the 
United States on Latin American 


topics. His writings on Latin 
American industrial and technical 
subjects have appeared in publica- 
tions in both the Americas. 
Prior to the Mexican field in- 
vestigations Dr. Godwin. headed 
























































Godwin, who recently completed|Godwin would leave for both | the A.R.F. (Armour Research 
a 15-month technological and}|Cuba and Mexico to confer with Foundation) technological and 
economic survey of Mexican in-|some of the organization’s field | economic survey of Argentine in- 
dustry for the Foundation, was] representatives and to institute a dustries, which occupied the 
one of the organizers of the Mexi-'‘ field study for one of its clients. ' entire year 1942. 
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| STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
> " = w wr 
THIRD NATIONAL BANK 
| NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
j As of December 31, 1945 
| ASSETS 
| Cash eid, Td: FPG TR ois oe one welt ech $ 28,564,723.79 
| United States Government Bonds________._....____ 38 942,559.48 
I! State, County and Municipal Bonds________....._..__ 9,241,196.33 
Corporate Bonds and Securities_._............ 3,662,088.22 
: Raise an Dierew. oie iis ts i ns 25,063,946.75 a 
}| meee. TO eta re an) 670,000.00 
| Furniture ane Pinte. 1.00 
| See ae i ci ds ote 1.00 
Income Earned—Not Collected__.._._..______-._______ 321,166.78 
Customers Liability—Letters of Credit__.____________ 20,564.00 
Sy FE aa Se Sa ec rn wh hs acne te oe cs 91,941.26 
| OEE. Sicn tek ht + cs anweriieitaantinebouie aaa $106,578,188.61 - 
] LIABILITIES 
ONG Slee wus vies anand 10 ths bh kceipieinnchel aalininin ioe ald deca $ 1,000,000.00 
ED i ctasintie: wre ninthats om desigiclihtblnntanineabbis taleaunel 3,000,000.00 
Ce viee PU iisiiiis a ahiateee ncsiin serie cininnhinniis tiie 159,623.97 
Reserve for Taxes and Interest._.................__. 327,196.52 
Income Collected—Not Earned_.___._......-.4.-..__- 112,740.89 
Lathes 06 Greet tains ~ . edi ge +e da amte 20,564.00 
Deposits—Demand -_.__.-.-...-.----.._- $72,970,099.26 
ene 6 est. . 3 cied.acs ou 14,015,295.22 
| U.S: War Gam. . so wsein ise 14,972,668.75 101,958,063.23 
| 
| Weted ide ees tedis oli cacclan war cb een $106,578,188.61 
| 
| Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
STATEMENT AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1945 
RESOURCES LIABILITIES 
Cash & Due from Banks..........$ 61,606,915.49 U. S. Government Deposits......... $63,627,602.67 
U. S. Government Securities... .. .. 185,374,805.69 Other Deposits. Cees is les ROR Ee 
$246,981,721.18 Total Deposi 298,358,865.01 
State, County & Municipal Securities 475,689.16 ee esi ne ae 
Other Securities... ............. 12,113,809.85 Unearned Discount... ... Sette 188,095.96 
Se. ee aS Accrued Taxes, Interest, etc..................... 1,081,575.14 
oe ee bstinn atic YU pogo Reserve for Dividend Payable Jan 2, 1946........ 142,187.50 
ime Collateral Loars............. 11,899,415. 
Bills Discounted. -... 19,433,479.63 Acceptances Executed. .. . -ongaatanans 
= eet OE 37S, 500.4 Less: Acceptances Held in Portfolio. 2,751,973.48 
Bank Buildings.................-. 2,523,341.18 | ; sliced 
Furniture and Fixtures... 127,529.69 Capital Stock (ges volun SaRSRp?/:: Sunraeeee 
— Se SS RRS te reat 10,000,000.00 
Customers’ Liability under Acceptanecs.......... 57,569.57 Undivided Profits................. 2,335; 104.34 
Accrued Interest Receivable.................... 525,727.46 18,022,604.34 
Other Rett 2S 3. Ra 74,166.81 Reserve 1,407,246.72 
$319,259, 144.24 $319,259, 1 44.24 
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(Continued from page 570) vie 
effort—for it has a measurable self-interest in assisting 
these servicemen and women as they re-establish them- 
selves in civilian life (life insurance men and women 
are contributing a great deal of time and competent 
counsel to veterans in all parts of the country, notably 
in connection with National Service Life Insurance 
problems). 

All are responsibilities that present problems. If 
solutions are found, there is little doubt that the growth 
of the life insurance business will continue—and that it 
will contribute substantially to the security and pros- 
perity of all business and all Americans. 


GEORGE V. McLAUGHLIN 
President, Brooklyn Trust Co. 


Barring unforeseen developments, I believe that com- 
mercial banking will enjoy a moderately prosperous 
vear in 1946. I use the term “moderately” advisedly, 
" because the commercial banking sys- 
tem of the country has never re- 
gained the earning power which it 
enjoyed in the five or six years pre- 
ceding the stock market crisis in 
1929, and I do not see any immediate 
prospect that it will. We may con- 
sider ourselves fortunate if we do as 
well in 1946 as we did in 1945, or 
even if the decline in earnings or 
profits is of small proportions. 

The outstanding fact about the 
commercial banking position at this 
time is that government securities 
comprise well over half the assets of 
the average commercial bank and 
produce about half of its gross in- 
come. The dollar value of govern- 
ment security holdings is, generally 
speaking, four or five times as great 
as the total amount of outstanding 
loans, and the interest received on 
these securities is about double the amount of interest 
received on loans. 

Government securities, therefore, dominate the bank- 
ing picture. With the end of the war and the large-scale 
government financing which accompanied it, the great 
expansion of government security holdings probably will 
come to an end, although there may be some slight in- 
crease due to sales by non-banking holders to the banks 
through the open market. Income from interest on gov- 
ernment securities has not kept pace with the expansion 
in total holdings, because rates of vield on securities 
available for bank purchase have been reduced consid- 
erably—by government policy in the case of new seturi- 
ties and by the rapidly rising market in the case of older 
issues. It therefore appears that there may be a down- 
ward trend in banking income from holdings of- govern- 
ment securities, which however may not become notice- 
able until after 1946. In any event, if there is an increase 
in such income due to switching from shorter to longer 
maturities. it will be relatively slight. 

There has been a moderate increase in commercial and 
industrial loans since the end of hostilities with Japan, 
but it seems evident that the demand for bank credit to 
finance reconversion of industrial and commercial enter- 
prises from wartime to: peaeetime operations has ex- 
ceeded by only a slight margin the amount of credit 
‘released by the end of war production. Loans secured 
by government security collateral have increased, but 
these will be liquidated in large part during the coming 
months. Moreover, rates of interest received on such 
loans are quite low. 

Most banks are planning to expand their activities in 
the field of consumer credit in 1946, but the effects of 
such expansion on banking earnings probably will not 
be felt very much until later years. as it takes time to 
develop a profitable volume of business. As bank service 
charges have generally been stabilized on a basis bearin 
a close relationship to the cost of rendering service, an 
are competitive in communities where there is more 
than one bank, any great increase in income from this 
source should not be expected. 


As far as the possibilities of losses are concerned.’ the 
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commercial banking system appears to be in a much: 


better position than it was at the corresponding stage of 
any business cycle in the past. Lessons learned from the 
depression and the war have improved lending technique 
and policies of most banking institutions, so that losses 
on loans are likely to be very much smaller than those 
sustained in the depression period of 10 to 15 years ago 
Losses through declining market values of government 
securities, which were quite a problem in the years im- 
mediately following World War I, do not seem to be 
probable at this time because of the announced policy 
of the United States Treasury to keep interest rates low 
through the open market operations of the Federal Re- 
serve Banks or possibly in other ways. Since the bulk 
of bank holdings of government securities have been 
acquired at cost prices which are materially lower than 
today’s market values, there is a considerable “cushion” 
to absorb minor declines in market values before the 
balance sheets of banks are affected. 


Last, but not least, banks face a higher cost of doing 
business. Since banking is essentially a service business. 
the salary cost of personnel is the largest single item 


- of expense and the level of salaries of bank personnel 


must necessarily follow the levels establi 

types of business which employ the caine kindof Gane 
sonnel. Supplies and services used by banks also cost 
as much or more than they did during the war and con- 
siderably more than before the war. 


One might summarize by saying that the outlook for 
banking in 1946 is for generally steady earnings, with a 
possibility of slight increases or decreases, but with 
extremely small losses in comparison with many years 
that all bank officers can remember. 


A. T. MERCIER 


President, Southern Pacific Company 


Notwithstanding. the shortage of labor and materials 
and the record-breaking volume of traffic handled dur- 
ing the war, the rail carriers were able to maintain 
their properties in a generally good 
physical condition and are in ex- 
cellent position to handle efficiently 
the large volume of traffic expected 
during the coming years. By their 
record-breaking performance during 
the war the railroads have proved 
that they are indispensable to our 
national safety and economy and 
will continue to dominate the field 
of mass transportation. 

The railroads have no reconver- 
sion problems such as confront many 
manutacturing industries, so will be 
able to concentrate on improving 
their service. The Southern Pacific, 
for example, since the end of the 
war has placed orders for more than 
$14,000,000 of new freight equipment 
(not including its. one-half owner- 
ship in $12,000,000 of new refrigera- 
tor cars being ordered) and will re- 
establish fast over-night merchandise trains between 
metropolitan centers and other distributing areas. Typ- 
ical of the improvements planned in passenger service 
is the inauguration of the through Diesel-powered 
streamlined Shasta Daylight between Portland and San 
Francisco. ; 

As to 1946, the general outlook is encouraging for a 
volume of business considerably higher than the pre- 
war years, although a decline, compared with the all- 
time peak of the war, naturally can be expected as 
result of the falling off in military traffic. As soon as 
the wage questions have been settled, there should be 
a gradually increasing volume of many peace-time com- 
modities, such as automobiles, trucks, construction ma- 
terials. furniture. washing machines. refrigerators. 
radios. ete., for which there is a tremendous demand 
because of the curtailment or cessation of manufacture 
of these articles during the war. Here in the West we 
expect a substantial proportion of the new industries, 
which were located here during the war, will be re- 
tained; and a great many people who came west to en- 
gage in war work are remaining in this area. 

The Southern Pacific. with other Western roads, how- 
ever, still has a war job to finish in returning to their 
homes or camps and hospitals the thousands of veterans 
of the armed forces brought in daily to the Pacific 
Coast ports: and this military movement, greater since 
V-J Day than at any time during the war, continues to 
receive our first attention. 


C. BEDELL MONRO : 


President, Pennsylvania-Central Airlines 

Almost any day now we in aviation expect the public 
to stop using those bromidic aphorisms to the effect 
that aviation is in its infancy, that air transportation is 
a youth in industry. For aviation is 
growing up. Air transport came of 
age during the war years when it 
proved itself in the greatest test of 
all time. It comes of age in the com- 
mercial field in the postwar period. 

Virtually every air line in the na- 
tion is expanding rapidly during this 
postwar period. PCA’s expansion 
program is fairly typical. 

PCA has in operation today a fleet 
of twin-engine Douglas passenger 
and cargo transports that is nearly 
twice the size of the fleet it had in 
operation at the beginning of 1945. 

During this spring, PCA expects 
to have in operation a full fleet of 
16 postwar air transports—56-pas- 
senger, four-engine planes which 
will materially reduce flying time 
between the nation’s key cities and 
which will provide a much greater 
number of passenger seats that have ever before been 
available. PCA alone expects to have 8,000 passenger 
seats each day, more than three times the 2,500 we have 
— able to offer an air-travel-hungry-public during 

5. 
The plan does not stop there. This airline already has 
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on order, for 1947 delivery, the big, fast Martin “202”— ~ 


the big postwar ship which will carry forty passengers 
and fly five miles per hour. With a fleet of 50 of these 
planes, PCA looks to a continually growing business. . 

This company is continuing to expand through all 
departments. We anticipate a clearly indicated growing 
popularity of air transportation for the products of many 
sections in our country, of increasing internation. de- 
livery of goods. 

As our future develops, we will offer more jobs. Al- 
ready we have doubled our employment rolls since V-E 
Day. With 4,000 now on the job, we are still growing and 
expect to have nearly 9,000 on our payroll by the end 
of 1947. , 


The history of civilization shows that progress is 
closely linked with the development of transportation. 
As we in the aviation industry look to the future. we 
see our nation facing its greatest opportunities. The new 
discoveries of science have brought us to the threshold 
of advancement which is the nearest approach thus far 
to the “millenium.” Indispensable to this progress, of 
course, is a properly developed and thriving air transport 
industry. 


Many glowing word pictures have been painted of 
this day ahead, and of what it will mean to the public. 
Many farseeing eyes have envisioned huge fleets of com- 
mercial planes which will quicken trade, open up vast 
new trade areas, and reduce by many times every day 
travel and communication time. 

The aviation industry is preparing itself for that day. 
It is, by and large, controlled and operated by men who 
have grown with it. Other airlines, like PCA, are being 
built and directed by men who saw a vision when planes 
began to fly, and who through the past tough, twenty 
years have kept their faith, have never faltered in be- 
lieving in aviation’s destiny. 

There is no reason today to be less believing, less 
optimistic. Aviation shall make our world of tomorrow. 


There are obstacles of course. Every new development 
in the progress of the world has come into being over 
opposition, much of it bitter and determined. The avia- 
tion industry recognizes that many problems face it. 
There is a lack of support for continued research and 
development during peacetime; there is opposition to 
the Federal airports program, without which aviation 
comes to the end of progress; there is the fight for “in- 
tegration.” the scheme sponsored by American railroads 
to enter the air transport field which they scorned years 
ago. 

We believe that aviation’s record of public service, 
and the knowledge of this service in the heart of a 
majority of our fellow citizens, will see it past these 
obstacles. Through vigilance, unselfishness, and the 
American love of free enterprise, the aviation industry 
will survive; and once past its trials, aviation will pro- 
-— to heights of usefulness which stagger the imagi- 
nation. 


ROBERT G. MERRICK 
President, The Equitable Trust Co. of Baltimore 


We enter 1946 with much uncertainty over the labor 
situation. “At the same time, there is 
a tremendous demand for goods of 
nearly all kinds. Therefore, it seems 
logical to think there will be a com- 
promise on the labor situation. This 
would probably mean higher prices 
for finished goods. This, in turn, 
means more inflation and it is then 
likely that we will have a period of 
so-called prosperity based on the 
above mentioned factors. 

I believe that the War Loan De- 
posit Account of banks will go off 
sharply but that other deposits of 
banks will increase. Money should 
be plentiful and abundant. Of 
course, the above is all pure specu- 
lation and none of it may happen 
if certain imponderables come into 
the situation. However, I would be 
willing to steer my ship or ships 
based on the above assumption, 
keeping, however, a firm hand on the tiller and all :rew 
on the alert to “come about” or change course if nec- 
essary. 





Robert G. Merrick 


ROY W. MOORE 
President, Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc. 


Sugar is the principal concern of the carbonated bev- 
erage manufacturers at the present time. The end of the 
war did not bring any immediate relief from the ration 
quota amounting to 51% of 1941: 
consumption. It is forecast that a 
gradual increase in sugar allotments 
can be anticipated by industrial us- 
ers of sugar and an unlimited sup- 
ply will be available at or near the 
end of 1946. 

In spite of this restriction, car- 
bonated beverage manuiacturers 
have anticipated a continuation of 
the rapid increase in consumption 
which the industry experienced 
prior to the war. Plans for the ex- 
pansion of production facilities rep- 
resented by construction contracts 
and orders for bottling equipment 
are being carried forward as fast as 
construction conditions permit and 
as fast as’ bottling equipment is 
made available. The full use of ex- 
isting equipment plus the capacity 
of equipment now being installed _ 
must wait upon unlimited sugar supplies before the in- 
dustry can meet potential demand. ait 

For 1946, the output of sugar-containing carbonated 
beverages should gradually increase. Companies manu- 
facturing sugar-free carbonated beverages should show 
inereased volume. Most of the soft drink manufacturing 


R.W.Moore 


companies will benefit directly from the repeal of the - 


excess profits tax as of Jan. 1, 1946. Soft drink manu- 
(Continued -on-page 574)... 
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Debt Management and Interest Rates 


(Continued from first page) 

While no comprehensive state- 
ment of debt management policy 
has been announced by the Treas- 
ury, it has become more and more 
apparent that the dominant ob- 
jective is to keep interest costs 
at a minimum. In fact, that one 
objective seems to overshadow 
completely all other considera- 
tions. even the desirability of 
checking a further rise in our 
money supply. The Treasury con- 
tinues to issue large amounts of 
short-term securities and, with 
the apparently reluctant acquies- 
cence of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, to hold down short-term in- 
terest rates. It is generally ru- 


tthe end of 1945. The total mar-! the 242% 
ketable debt maturing within one} tory 


mored that the current policy of | 


all 


into 42% 


converting 
tions 


maturing obliga- 
certificates of in- 


debtedness will be followed for | 


the next several years. Instead 
of refunding the short debt into 
longer maturities, according to 
traditional concepts of sound debt 
management, the present policy 
is headed in the opposite direc- 
tion, i.e., toward the gradual con- 
version of the debt into short 
maturities. 


The Need for Short-Term 
Government Notes 
There does exist a need in our 
money market for a _ substantial 
amount of short-term Government 
securities because of the vir- 


tual disappearance of commercial | 


paper, trade bills, and othermoney 
market instrumentalities. With the 
tremendous growth in bank de- 
posits and the possibility of sub- 
stantial shifts from community to 
community and from one region 
to another, large amounts of short- 
term obligations are needed to 
provide banks with the liquidity 
necessary to facilitate these opera- 
tions. However, the present volume 
of short-term securities has gone 
far beyond money market needs 
and there is no sound reason for 
further short-term issues. The 
floating debt (bills and certifi- 
cates) aggregated $55 billion at 


| terest 








year was about $69 billion, and 
the amount due within five years, 
about $89 billion. In addition, the 
debt payable on demand (savings 
bonds and notes) aggregated over 
$56 billion. 

Bill rates continue to be 
ged by the Federal Reserve at 
38% and certificate rates are held 
down by the Federal, partiy by 
the preferential discount rate of 
14% and partly through open- 
market operations. The Federal 
Reserve banks, in accordance with 
Treasury wishes, stand ready to 
support the market by taking 
from member banks any amount 
of short-term issues, thereby sup- 
plying the necessary Federal Re- 
serve credit to support debtopera- 
tions. This in effect guarantees 
a market for short-term securities 
regardless of the amount issued, 
and the Treasury depends less and 
less upon the investing public to 
absorb the Government debt. 


The Tendency to Lower Interest 
Rates 

Originally, this monetary policy 
was designed to stabilize the in- 
rate structure that was 
fixed soon after the beginning of 
the war. As it has worked out, 
however, this policy has. resulted 
in a further lowering of rates. The 
downward influence on rates first 
affected the intermediated matur- 
ities, but gradually spread into 
the longer maturities eligible for 
commercial bank ownership. The 
yield on the longest 2% taxable 
bond ontstanding, for example, 
has declined to 1.26%, and on the 
bank eligible 2%’s of 67-72 to 
1.99%. Since the close of the Vic- 
tory Loan the yields on the long- 
term bonds not available to banks 
have also declined rapidly, due 
in part to the fear of investors 
that no more long-term bonds 
would be issued. Constant official 
assuarances of continued low in- 
terest rates have stimulated this 
downward trend. The yield on 
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bonds sold 
Loan Drive 
declined to 2.28%: 
has risen over 315 
a few weeks after 
the drive. 

If the Treasury’s present policies 


in the Vic- 
has already 
i.e., the price 
points within 
the end of 


remain unchanged there is little! 


doubt that the downward trend 
in interest rates will continue. 
The mechanism for creating credit 
and driving up bond prices works 
almost automatically. The banks 
are surfeited with short-term 
securities which they turn over 
to the Federal Reserve Banks 
whenever it is necessary or ex- 
pedient to build up depleted 
reserves. This additional Federal 
Reserve credit spreads out over 
the system as member bank reser- 


ves and provides for multiple ex- | 


pansion of member bank credit. 
When member banks have surplus 
funds they compete with 
other for the existing longer-term 
issues eligible for banks. Further- 
more, they compete with the 
public for the existing outstand- 
ing issues, thereby driving the 
prices higher and higher. How 


long the Treasury will insist upon | 


a policy which continues to inflate 
bond prices remains to be seen. 


Effect of Lowering Rates on 
Industrial Securities 


This pressure on 


securities because the same 
fluence affects all types of secur- 
ities. It permits corporations to 
borrow at lower and lower rates. 


Furthermore, the declining level 
of rates and expanding volume 
of credit causes surplus funds to 


each | 


rates is of | 
course, not limited to Government | 
in- | 


flow over into equities, real estate, 
or anything else which promises 
a better return, thereby extending 
the inflationary pressure to those 


other fields. Low rates exert a 
strong upward influence on stock 
prices because *there is a ten- 
dency for yields on stocks and 
bonds to move in the same gen- 
eral direction. 

Continuously declining inter- 
est rates and rising bond prices 
cannot be brushed aside. lightly 
by the monetary authorities or by 


the banking community. The pos- 
Sible long-run consequences on 
our financial structure and on the 
general economy should be weigh- 
ed with great care. It has never 
been possible to inflate com- 
modity prices or stock prices, or 
real estate prices, indefinitely. 
because sooner or later economic 
forces have called a turn. How 
far can we inflate bond prices 
without having 
forces call the turn? Holding 
down debt costs is a commen- 
dable objective but when exces- 
sive zeal in this direction causes 
further needless 


false economy and will defeat its 
own ends in the long run. 


Fiscal Policy Hampers Federal 
Reserve Functions 


Apparently the Treasury con- 


templates the continued domina- : 


tion of monetary policies for pur- 
ely fiscal purposes. 


| 
| Reserve System is 


these economic 


expansion of 
bank credit and accelerates exist- | pe 
ing inflationary influences, it is 


So long as| 
this situation prevails, the Federal 
not free to 
direct monetary policies toward | term Government 
the traditional objectives of trying 
to prevent inflation and unsound 
credit developments. Their hands 


price for this policy of exces~ 
sively easy money rates. A con= 
tinuation of present policies will 
lead to increasing reliance on the 
| banking system to support the 
idebt structure. Instead of en- 
couraging the distribution to the 
public of the excessive amount 
of debt held by banks, such poli- 
cles may cause a growing propor- 
| tion of the debt to be concentrated 
}in the commercial banks, thereby 
further increasing the country’s 
already inflated money supply. 
Furthermore, when the banking 
system supplies the Treasury with 
unlimited funds at excessively 
low rates, the Government is 
relieved from all normal res- 
traints on spending, and its resis- 
tance to pressure groups is weak- 
| ened. With none of the usual tests. 
| of the market applied to its finan- 
icing, the Government finds it hard 
to resist the easy course of .bor- 
rowing and spending. Pleas for 
balancing the budget and follow- 
‘ing a sound fiscal course are easily 
| brushed aside. Although the 
damage done is not always im- 
mediately evident, there should’ 
no illusions about the long= 
| Fun implications of such policies. 








Deterioration of Bank Portfolios 

Another possible consequence 
'of the present policy, if long con- 
| tinued, may be the gradual deter- 
'ioration of the quality of com- 
mercial bank portfolios, especiall 

|of the smaller institutions whic 

find it difficult to operate success- 
fully on these declining rates. 
First they are driven into longer- 
eligible for 
| banks and then, as these rates 


| decline, into corporate securities. 


are tied and in the long run the | As the high-grade rats decline, 
country may pay a very high 
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Celotex rigid quality control in 
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trained distributors. 
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3. Exclusive Ferox Process. This spe- 
cial, integral treatment protects every 
Acousti-Celotex tile against dry rot, 
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nite attack. 
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proof of product superiority! 
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He has the know-how to reduce nervye- 
fraying office noise to a pleasant hush 


office efficiency and 


keeps tenants happy. His cooperation 
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Business and Finance Speaks After the Turn of the Year 


(Continued from page 572) 
facturing companies having fiscal years will benefit on 
a proportionate basis. 
The outlook for the industry is most favorable, but 
the key to near future prospects is sugar and the rate at 
which volume increases depends upon the availability of 


sugar. 


WILLIAM J. MURRAY, Jr. 
President, McKesson & Robbins, Inc. 


Sales of pharmaceuticals and preventive medicines, 
always the backbone of the wholesale drug industry, 
should show a steady growth in 1946 as the result of an 
increase in public “‘health conscious- 
ness” gained through emphasis laid 
on this subject during the war years. 

In this connection some of the so- 
called “war drugs,” such as penicillin 
and streptomycin, will be available 
to the general public in greater 
quantities on medical prescription 
through drug stores as wartime re- 
strictions are lifted and production 
is stepped up. 

The outlook for increasing dis- 
tribution of animal and plant health 
products through drug outlets ap- 
pears promising. The year 1946 
should bring into sharper focus the 
future sales potentials in this im- 
portant and comparatively new field 
as the result of intensive market re- 
search and development. 

Removal of wartime restrictions 
on labor and materials may be ex- 
pected to stimulate capital expenditures for physical 
improvements in drug store operations including mod- 
ernized store fronts and interior displays, better lighting 
and air conditioning to meet the keener competition of 
other types of outlets. 


The shortage of trained pharmacists continues to be a 
serious problem to both the wholesaler and retailer. 
Despite the return of some war workers to this field, 
however, the supply of trained personnel is still insuffi- 
cient to mé@®t the increasing demands from all branches 
of the drug industry and will continue so until regis- 
trations in pharmacy schools are increased materially. 


Following a period of continued scarcity during the 
early months of the new year, people may expect an 
accelerating return of popular lines of sundry merchan- 
dise to the shelves of the country’s drug stores from 
which they have been conspicuously absent since 1942. 

This will include items traditionally associated with 
the drug store such as cameras and films, flashlights, 
batteries, pen and pencil sets, razors, heating pads and 
alarm clocks. 


While production of this “come back” merchandise is 
at present hampered by the uncertainties of price ceil- 
ings and trained labor shortage, supplies should begin to 
catch up with the public demand by late spring. 


A. G. NEAL 


President, Potomac Electric Power Co. 

With the most significant changes at hand, resulting 
from the War’s end, the Electric Utilities are now in a 
position to appraise the prospects for 1946 with some 
degree of certainty. 

The utilities are in the fortunate 
position of having a wide diversity 
in business, whereby the increasing 
commercial and residential revenue 
has an offsetting effect against re- 
duction in industrial business. It 
is interesting to note that a drop of 
25% in general business activity, as 
indicated by a published index, pro- 
duced a 16% decrease in industrial 
sales of electric energy, an 8% de- 
crease in total sales, but had no ap- 
preciable effect on the total oper- 
ating revenue of the large privately 
owned public utilities. From this, 
we can see that the utilities should 
maintain the operating revenue level 
of around $3,160,000,000, in 1945, 
compared with $2,271,000,000, in 
1939, a 40% increase. Against this 
major increase in business, we find 
increases in operating expenses and taxes, which have 
more than wiped out the gain when reflected in net 
income. 


During the War period, many lessons were learned, 
regarding economies in operation through more efficient 
use of personnel, interconnections, use of generating 
station capacity and electric system design, which along 
with reduction in fixed interest charges and taxes, may 
provide the basis for overcoming the inflationary fac- 
tors immediately ahead. 


The outlook for 1946 shows many conflicting trends, 
which makes prediction difficult. The industry is es- 
timating a net loss in sales of around 5%, compared 
with 1945, and a slight increase in system peak loads. 
With the expected growth in residential and commer- 
cial business, a 3% to 5% increase in operating revenue 
is probable. With prospects for such a small increase in 
revenue, the answer to 1946 net income obviously lies 
in the trend in operating and maintenance expenses 
(that is, fuel, labor and material) and taxes. With ap- 





Wm. J. Murray, Jr. 





A. G. Neal 





proximately three-fourths of the total electricity gen- 
erated by fuel burning plants, and 25% of other opera- 
ting expenses directly affected by labor costs, the effects 
of inflation will be substantial and immediate. It now 
appears that the increase in fuel, labor and material 
costs, and the absorption of returning service men, will 
completely offset the effects of reduced taxes, and a 
possible small increase in operating revenues, in most 
companies. 

One of the important factors in the near term labor 
picture, is the need for increases in personnei to pro- 
vide for promotional activities and research in a period 
when increased business cannot provide sufficient rev- 
enue to offset this expense. 


It must also be borne in mind, that some utilities 
serve industries that have produced principally con- 
sumers’ goods, while others are affected materially by 
reduction in the products of war, creating a widely 
divergent situation among the various component com- 
panies. 

The shortages in materials for construction and main- 
tenance work, will continue to be a problem. Skilled 
labor requirements for construction may exceed supply, 
due to accumulation of projects held up during the war 
emergency. 


Many of these problems are of a temporary nature, 
so the industry should be in a strong position by the 
end of 1946. In the background, however, we have the 


problems of securing rate increases which may be made 
necessary by inflationary factors and the continued 
competition of tax exempt public power. If these prob- 
lems are satisfactorily disposed of, we can be reason- 
ably certain of incomes keeping in line with the sub- 
stantial growth to which the industry looks forward. 


M. B. NELSON 
President, The Long-Bell Lumber Company 


The outlook for the lumber industry is good as a re- 
sult of the tremendous backlog of delayed building con- 
struction, which during the war, or for approximately 
three and one-half years, was restricted and could not 
be expanded to meet normal needs. 


The urgent housing needs will require several years 
of active building operation, and, in addition, commer- 
cial and industrial replacements and expansion will tax 
the capacity of the lumber industry for some time ahead. 


The present position of the lumber industry is one of 
slowly recovering from the sudden ending of the war. 
Shortage of labor, and strikes since the close of the war, 
have greatly reduced production of lumber. The present 
price structure and regulations have not been revised 
sufficiently to encourage production of the items neces- 
sary to help meet the shortage of building materials. 


The prospects for increase in production will depend 
upon improvement in the labor situation, price ceilings 
and logging conditions. The labor strike has been set- 
tled; experienced men are returning from the service, and 
as favorable logging conditions develop between now 
and spring, we should see production schedules on the 
upgrade by spring. 

Mill and distributors’ inventories were completely ex- 
hausted in the war effort, leaving substantial cash bal- 
ances available for replacement of inventories, and this, 
together with the large cash reserve set aside for con- 
struction, should result in a gradual increasing activity 
in the lumber industry as material and construction 
crews are available. 


GEORGE S. NOLLEN 


President, Bankers Life Company 


In a collective sense, our American John Q. Citizen 
sallied forth into this new year with about $156 billion 
in Government 


of highly liquid assets—$64 billion 
bonds and $92 billion in currency 


and bank deposits immediately 
spendable. During this year, John 
Q. is likely to have his purchasing 


power augmented by an income of 
$120 to $130 billion, provided prog- 
ress is not impeded by extensive and 
extended strikes, or other damaging 
artificial restraints. 

Like our collective American citi- 
zen, our collective American busi- 
ness other than banking has accu- 
mulated unprecedented reserves in 
money and Federal securities. Busi- 
ness holds about $35 billion in cash 
and bank deposits, and about $40 
billion in Federal bonds, or a total 
of $75 billion. The total of liquid 





assets held by all non-bank in- 
vestors now is $296 billion. 
With this outline picture of Gerard S. Nollen 


American purchasing power before 
us, let us consider its significance to 
the business of Life Insurance. 


Traditionally, life insurance sales, like commodity 
sales, follow the ebb and flow of national purchasing 
power. The accelerated growth of life insurance during 
recent inflated war years gives late evidence of that 
fact. 

There is too much uncertainty involved in the present 
situation to justify predictions about the magnitude‘ of 
our national income for the current year. However, the 
extensive existing purchasing power in currency and 


bank deposits held by business and individuals should, 
in itself, go a long way toward preserving a high state 
of business activity. Accordingly, life insurance sales 
are likely to continue at a high level during the current 
year. 

Our picture presents other aspects of less favor to life | 
insurance. During recent depression and war years, 
Congress and the Federal administration collaborated 
in a cheap money program for the investment market. 
Now the inflated investment demands of individuals and 
business, plus those of our inflated banking structure, 
are producing excessively low interest yields. This is of 
concern to the 75 million American life insurance pol- 
icyholders, because the cost of their life insurance is 
increased by every reduction in the interest earnings 
on their life insurance savings, called the policy re- 
serves. 

The present situation is of such serious consequence 
to our entire economy that both Congress and the ad- 
ministration should take warning. Their efforts must 
now be directed toward stabilizing our economy which . 
is already seriously out of balance with low investment 
yields and high living costs. 

The thrifty soul who lives in harmony with the demo-— 
cratic American tenets of self-reliance and individual ' 
independence is being ground between the millstones of 
cheap money and high living costs. There is a limit to 
the thrifty soul’s endurance. If that limit should be 
reached, he will throw caution to the winds and, in dés- - 
peration, cast his lot with the spendthrift in the com-_ 
modity market and the gambler in the stock market. 
That is the road we will travel if Washington gives way 
to political expediency and selfish group pressure. 


ERNEST E. NORRIS 
President, Southern Railway System 


What’s ahead for the railroads in 1946, with the wheels 
of industry grinding to a stop because of strikes, is par- 
ticularly difficult to forecast at this moment. 

This is true because a railroad is 
not a producer; it is a public service 
institution whose services are em- 
ployed only after processes of pro- 
duction and manufacture have been 
completed by others. Thus, the vol- 
ume of freight traffic rises and falls 
with the amount of industrial pro- 
duction and, with production slowed 
down because of strikes, it is diffi- 
cult to make an accurate prediction 
as to railroad traffic and earnings 
without knowing how long produc- 
tion will be retarded. 

Assuming, however, that the pres- 
ent unrest will soon be intelligently 
and satisfactorily resolved, and that 
the wheels of industry soon will be- 
gin turning out the things we all 
want and need, I venture the opinion 
that 1946 will mark the beginning of 
the brighest era in the history of 
business in this country. 

I am particularly optimistic concerning the outlook 
for the territory served by the Southern Railway Sys- 
tem. Everything I can see and hear convinces me that 
the South has entered an era of industrial growth and 
commercial expansion that will far outstrip anything 
that has gone before. This belief is bolstered by the 
fact that, prior to the war, the South was growing faster 
industrially than any other section of the United States, 
and the war only accelerated this growth. During last 
year, for example, 148 new industries were established 
in Southern Railway territory and 53 existing plants 
were expanded. Great as our previous growth has been, 
industrially, I firmly believe that, as yet, the surface 
has just been scratched. 

Southern agriculture, too, is assuming even greater 
importance, with contour farming, mechanization, di- 
versification of crops, and improved methods of all kinds 
beginning to make themselves felt. Moreover, the new 
industrial uses that are being made of Southern agri- 
cultural products are adding strength to our agricultural 
economy. 

Another factor deserving of consideration in any fore- 
cast of the South’s future is the greatly increased man- 
agement “know-how” and industrial skills that have 
been acquired during the war, both in the factories and 
in the armed forces of the nation. Thus, there’s a vast 
reservoir of such ability and skills for Southern indus- 
tries to draw upon in the future. 

Lending emphasis to my belief that the South is the 
up-and-coming section of the country is the recent esti- 
mate of the Shippers’ Advisory Boards that freight car 
loadings in the Southeast, for the first quarter in 1946, : 
are expected to be 0.8% above the same period in 1945. 
And only five of the estimates for the thirteen regions 


throughout the nation forecast an increase in the first 


quarter. 
In support of its faith in the future of the territory 


it serves, the Southern Railway is readying itself, 





Ernest E. Norris 


through the purchase of new equipment, the inaugura- 
tion of new and faster freight train schedules, yard and 
track improvements, and the like, to keep pace with any 
transportation demand which this new era in the South 


may produce. 
(Continued from page 576) 
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Debt Management and Interest Rates 


(Continued from page 573) 
the tendency is to switch into 
second-grade and _ then 
third-grade securities. While these 


securities may qualify under the | 


“rating” regulations, it does not 
take a prophet to foresee what 
will happen to them in the next 
financia]) crisis or business de- 
pression, or what the effects on 
the banking system will be. Fur- 
thermore, any debt management 
policy based upon the assumption 
that we will never again go 
through a financial crisis or dep- 
ression is short-sighted indeed. 
ty all the tests of experience, 
one prime objective of debt man- 
agement should be to get as much 
of the debt as possible into the 
hands of the public and out of 
the commercial banks, thereby 
reducing the present inflated level 
of bank deposits. That means re- 
funding maturing obligations into 
the types of securities that will 
be taken by the investing public. 
Substantial amounts of investment 
funds are accumulated each year 
by life insurance companies, sav- 


ings banks, trust accoynts, and 
other institutional investors. A 
sound refunding policy on the 


part of the Treasury would make 
use of these savings in order to 
distribute the debt. This, however, 
would require a substantial change 
in existing policies. The dis- 
tribution of the debt cannot be 
effected if monetary policies cause 
banks to compete in the market 
for outstanding issues, thus driv- 
ing interest rates lower and lower. 

‘freasury offerings of medium 
and long-term issues sufficient to 
absorb accumulations of savings 
would contribute much toward 
checking the decline in interest 
rates. It is equally necessary, 
however, to restrain the expan- 
sion of bank credit which is used 
to compete for outstanding mar- 
ket issues. This would mean some 
check on the ease with which 
banks acquire reserves from the 
Federal Reserve Banks. 

The remoyal of.the %% pref- 
erential discount rate on short- 
term Governments would be one 
step in this direction. Another 
would be for the Federal to sup- 
ply reserves a little less freely, 
even if this meant some firming 
of short-term rates. 

These changes would remove 
the unsound features of monetary 
policy, result in a better distribu- 
tion of the debt, and create a 
better debt structure. The grad- 
ual reduction in the debt held 
by the commercial banks would 
lead to a corresponding decline in 
deposits and help to combat a 
serious threat of inflation. Such 
a result would more than justify 
any small increase that might oc- 
cur in the interest cost of the 
public debt. 


The Merits of Low Interest Rates 

While there is general recogni- 
tion of certain benefits from low 
interest rates, there is a growing 
conviction among objective stu- 
dents of monetary matters that 
the doctrine of easy money is 
being overstressed and its benefits 
greatly exaggerated. Treasury of- 
ficials whose policies continue to 
drive interest rates lower and 
‘lower reiterate the benefits of 
low interest rates but appear to 
give no consideration to the ad- 
verse side of the question. In an 
address on November 27, 1945, 
before the State Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Indiana War 
Finance Committee at Indianap- 
olis, Secretary Vinson said: 


“A policy of low interest 
rates clearly benefits the tax- 
payer by making possible a 
lower level of Government ex- 
penditures and, consequently, a 
lower level of taxation than 
would otherwise be _ possible. 
More important, low interest 
rates will be a stimulating force 
in the economy generally, as 
they will make it possible for 
the home-buyer to get more 
house value for each dol- 


into | 


‘severe economic pains because of 
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lar of monthly payment; for} 
State and local taxpayers to 
get more schools and more hos- 
pitals for their tax dollars; and 
for industrial concerns and 
public utility companies to get 
more plant for every dollar of 
their fixed charges.” 

The theory that low interest 
rates promote, ipso facto, econo- 
mic progress and employment is 
open to serious challenge. The 
claim is altogether meaningless 
at a time when we are faced with 
a demand for goods unrivaled in 
our history and when liquid as- 
sets are more than sufficient to 
support this demand. Compared 
with other costs, interest charges 
are usually so negligible that they 
do not exercise a major influence 
on business decisions. Certainly 
interest costs are not among the 
factors which are now retarding 
building activity and slowing up 
the production of needed goods. 

The easy money advocates in 
their public statements give no 
recognition to the importance of 
the saver and investor, nor any 
consideration to the possible long- 
run consequences of penalizing 
the thrifty. Thrift has built Amer- 
ica and made it great in produc- 
tive power. It is a virtue which 
the country can ill afford to dis- 
card if we expect to continue to 
expand our productive power and 
increase the standard of living of 
the people. Some countries today, 
including England, are suffering 


old and out-dated productive 
equipment which makes it dif- 
ficult to expand production and 
compete with more modern equip- 
ment elsewhere. Harrassing the 
thrifty and discouraging capital 
accumulation, if continued, may 
at a future date put us in the 
same unenviable position of stag- 
nating while more vigorous na- 
tions move ahead. It is one thing 
for rates to decline as a result of 
genuine savings and capital ac- 
cumulation, but quite another to 
depress rates artificially by ex- 
panding bank credit. 

It is somewhat disquieting to 
find the Government so econo- 
mical and even niggardly in pay- 
ing interest to those who saved 
and furnished the funds for finan- 
cing the war, and at the same time 
so generous in its other expen- 
ditures. These other expenditures 
must also be borne by the tax- 
payers. 

The savings to the Treasury 
that can be effected by depressing 
interest rates are only a small 
fraction of what could be saved 
by practicing economy in other 
directions. Economy in _ other 
Government expenditures and 
loans, furthermore, would help to 
check existing inflationary in- 
fluences instead of accentuating 
them. Rising prices may cost the 
taxpayer many times the amount 
of any possible savings through 
lower interest rates. The same is 
true of the home-buyer and other 
economic groups mentioned by 
the Secretary. Even a small rise 
in the cost of labor and materials 
greatly outweighs any possible 
saving in interest cost tothe home- 
buyer. If artificially cheapening 
money also mean artificially in- 
creasing the prices of food, cloth- 
ing, land, houses, and rents, it 
does not benefit the poor man. 


Somebody Pays the Price for 
Artificially Low -Interest 

Somehow the impression has 
been created that low interest 
rates are a clear gain to the 
general public without any off- 
setting disadvantages. This is er- 
roneous. Somebody must pay the 
price for these low rates, and it 
is a question whether the advan- 
tages to taxpayers are not more 
than outweighed by the disad- 
vantages to savers and investors, 
and for that matter, to the general 
public, if the policy generates a 
rising price spiral. In some 


and the payment of interest by 
the Government simply results in 
taking funds out of one pocket 
and putting them into another. 
On the other hand, there are 
many taxpayers who are not 
recipients*of interest. 

If all taxes were paid by the 
poor and the interest paid by the 
Government was all received by 
the rich, the argument for lower 
and lower interest rates would 
have some validity. That, how- 
ever, is not the situation. Our 
Federal tax laws certainly have | 
been designed to favor the poor | 
and to secure as much as pos- | 
sible from corporations and from | 





middle and upper income groups.| these economic classes makes it 


On the other hand, millions of 
people in the lower income groups 
are savers and investors. They all 
have their incomes cut by declin- 
ing rates. The cost of every life 
insurance policy is increased, and 
the income of every savings de- 
positor is reduced. The incomes 
of investors in all types of secur- 
ities, whether Government or 
private, are reduced. All endowed 
educational and charitable ins- 
titutions have suffered substantial 
losses of income and many of 
them are now in severe financial 
straits. 

The whole philosophy of low 
interest rates seems to favor the 
borrower and to penalize the saver 
and investor. Any analysis of 





difficult to understand why the 
one group should always be 
favored at the expense of the 
other. Business corporations, for 
example, are the greatest bor- 
rowers while savings depositors 
and life insurance policy holders 
are among our most important 
investment groups. When the 
Secretary says that industrial con- 
cerns and public utility companies 
benefit from lower rates heshould 
add in all fairness that they 
benefit at the expense of inves- 
tors, including life insurance 
policy holders and savings de- 
positors. The fact is that the public 
is paying a high price for the 
alleged benefits of these low and 








measure, of course, taxpayers, 
savers, and inves>~3 are ~” ~ same 
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Business and Finance Speaks After the Turn of the Year 


(Continued from page 574) 
Ss. M. NORWOOD 
Vice-President, Electro Metallurgical Company 


The ferro-alloy industry depends so much on the steel 
industry for the bulk of its business that any analysis 
of the prospects for the ferro-alloy industry in 1946 must 
Be based on probable steel production. An estimate of 
steel production for 1946 is obviously difficult to make 
at this time. There is an immense pent-up demand for 
nutomobiles, refrigerators, railway cars and many other 
types of equipment and supplies made of steel. It has 
been estimated that if reconversion proceeds in an or- 
derly manner, the steel industry might well be called 
wpon to deliver from 75 to 85% as much steel as it did 
in the peak war year, 1943, when almost 90,000,000 net 
tons of ingots and castings were produced. 

Consumption of ferro-alloys depends largely upon the 
production of alloy steels, and since the output of these 
steels is expected to exceed pre-war figures, it Is believed 
that requirements for alloying elements will follow the 
fame pattern. During the war when there was at times 
a critical shortage of some of the alloying elements, a 
number of plans were adopted to conserve them. Gov- 
ernment regulations restricted their use to the produc- 
tion of war equipment, and alloy steels with less than 
the usual or standard alloy content were developed and 
adopted for many uses. 


All controls and restrictions on the use of alloys 
were revoked before the end of 1945, so that consump- 
tion during 1946 may be expected to follow with some 
minor changes the pre-war pattern. As a result of war- 
time experience and in line with the pre-war trend, the 

roduction of alloy steels is expected to be a somewhat 
higher percentage of the total steel production in 1946 
than it was in pre-war years. 

One of the outstanding features of alloy steel produc- 
tion is the steady increase in the output of the high 
chromium-nickel steels commonly known as the stain- 
Fess or heat and corrosion resistant steels. There was a 
fairly continuous and rapid rate of increase in the pro- 
duction of these steels for several years immediately 
ors the war, and this trend is expected to continue. 

hese steels, because of their resistance to corrosion, re- 

sistance to scaling at high temperatures, their high 
strength at both high and low temperature, their ease 
of fabrication, their attractive appearance when polished, 
and the ease with which polished surfaces can be kept 
clean and sanitary have resulted in a wide application 
in the chemical, food, ‘beverage, transportation, and 
power industries, and for architectural uses. The de- 
velopment of new aircraft utilizing the rocket or jet 
principle of propulsion has led to a renewed interest 
im new power units of the gas turbine type which must 
operate at high temperatures to obtain good fuel effi- 
ciencies. The only alloys which can give adequate serv- 
ice under the conditions imposed in this type of service 
are of the high chromium-nickel-molybdenum type, 
probably modified by one or more other alloying metals. 
Because of the pent-up demand already existing for the 
high alloy steels of the stainless or heat and corrosion 
resistant type, and the possibilities for increasingly large 
use in the gas turbine and power fields. there is good 
#eason to believe that the production of steels of this 
type will continue for some time at the highest wartime 
wate and may even exceed it. 

As the ferro-alloy industry has no reconversion prob- 
lems and was able to take care of the maximum war- 
time requirements, no difficulty is expected in filling all 
foreseeable demands. 


LAWRENCE OTTINGER 
President, United States Plywood Corp. 

Plywood received its initial impetus in this country 
during World War I. The availability of the plastics 
as bonding agents in the intervening period presented 
to engineers of World War II a vir- 

tually new product, completely 
waterproof, which performed with 
cistinction in all theaters, including 
the tropics. A few of its important 
uses included the manufacture of 
landing craft, PT boats, smokeless 
powder boxes lined with stainless 
steel, radio detector masts and 
packinging of all kinds, as well as 
shelter and an infinite variety of 
other uses. As a consequence of the 
demonstrated usefulness of plywood 
in many fields the demand today not 
only exceeds present production, 
but it is doubtful if plywood will be 
available in required quantities at 
eny time in the foreseeable future. 
The reason for this lies i. the fact 
that plywood must be manufactured 
from good logs and we have been 
wasteful of our forest 
reserves as a national] habit, and the acceleration of 
Jumber and plywood requirements during the war has 
further depleted our timber reserves. New manufactur- 
ing techniques and conservation methods are gradually 


being adopted, but their effect will not be felt for a 
number of years. 


The OPA policy is having a serious effect upon pro- 
duction and cost to the consumer since their refusal to 
grant increases commensurate with the higher prices of 
raw materials and labor is forcing the industry to con- 
centrate on selective types as to size and quality in an 
attempt to stay out of the red, and this is particularly 





Lawrence Ottinzer 
- notoriously 


- 


unfortunate since the lower grades are required for 
housing and prefabrication and these grades can only 
be manufactured at a substantial loss, and therefore are 
not being produced in any quantity. 


Since our products go into so many fields we have 
had the opportunity to make a number of observations. 
First, every business, large or small, with whom we 
come in contact has an ambitious expansion program. 
Second, many companies, especially those which ex- 
panded to large proportions during the war, desire to 
re-attain their wartime volume, many of them going into 
fields with which they are not familiar. Aircraft plants 
are going into the manufacture of deep freeze units and 
refrigerators and this field seems to have attracted 
manufacturers in many other lines. One aircraft manu- 
facturer is making cigarette lighters, and it appears to 
me as if the pent up demand, large as it is, is likely to 
be satisfied in many fields much sooner than antici- 
pated. Manufacturers in almost any line are almost cer- 
tain of immediate success if they are at all skillful, but 
it seems to me that the day of reckoning will come 


sooner than most anticipate and we may be in for 
serious trouble. 


Contrary to the opinion of most executives, I do not 
believe that this country can consume the full produc- 
tion of which it is capable for any extended period of 
time. I realize that Social Security and Old Age Pen- 
sions will improve the standard of living of a large part 
of our underprivileged population, but it must be re- 
membered that we built the largest Navy, the largest 
Merchant Marine, the largest Air Force, we supplied 
billions of dollars in Lend Lease merchandise, we sup- 
vlied our Army and Navy and kept our home economy 
on a high basis with 12 million of our most productive 
young men out of the country. If our Government were 
under the management of a capable business executive, 
a survey would be made of each field of endeavor to 
achieve a qualified opinion by each industry of possible 
consumption over a period of time, as well as projected 
production, so that those contemplating the entrance 
into any field could be intelligently guided. That might 
tend to prolong the period of prosperity and level off 
the ultimate depression, whereas otherwise we will 
again develop a peak which is too high, only to swing 
into a valley of depression dangerous to our economy. 


CHARLES E. OAKES 
President, Pennsylvania Power & Light Co. 


Even when most critically viewed, the prospects for 
the future of the electric industry for 1946, and espe- 
cially through the next decade, appear exceedingly 
bright in central eastern Pennsylvania; and for the same 
reasons that lead to this encouraging attitude, here, a 


similar conclusion appears logical for the industry, na- 
tionally. 


The Number One gauge to the future is the immediate 
market. The war-restricted years created a tremendous 
pent-up demand for equipment in the commercial, rural 
and residential fields where probably as much as three 
to five years will be required to satisfy even current 
demands for some types of equipment. 


In the opinion of many utility men, the commercial 
field (with its new high levels of lighting and with 
other electrical modernization required by the com- 
petitive position of commercial establishments) will lead 
the upswing. 

Just as voluble are the forecasts of others who predict 
the rural market as the field offering the most wide-open 
possibilities. This opinion, and it seems soundly based, 
evolves from the fact that farmers, generally, have 
learned from their war experiences the pressing need for 
more electric service in order to apply to agriculture the 
same progressive electrification used in other phases of 
American industry. The sound financial position of the 


American farmer is a contributing factor in this con- 
clusion. 


The residential field is the close-running third in 
market opportunities, and facts here are even better 
founded. Lending itself to actual survey better than the 
others, the resiaential market discloses very definite 
facts; and to our knowledge, surveys in other locations 
closely parallel our own findings. Our survey shows: A 
subsianhuat demand tor eiectric ranges over any other 
type of cooking equipment; a big interest in home freez- 
ers; 25% of customers saying “Yes” to the new sequence- 
type washer; 15% with an active interest in new home 
building with a sizable percentage listing remodeling 
and kitchen planning as “musts” in the five years fol- 
lowing the war. 

On the other hand, the survey reflects little reaction 
to questions on small appliances; indicating not a lack in 
intent to purchase, but rather a lack of interest in “plan- 
ning” purchases of $10 and less. This confirms the prin- 
ciple that such appliances must constantly be exposed to 
customer-traffic to produce sales volume. 

The Number Two indication of future accelerated bus- 
iness has much to do with the fact that the abundant 
electric power which helped so much to make American 
production of ships, planes. tanks and guns the world’s 


_ greatest. is the same power that is now so readily avail- 


able for placing American peacetime production in the 
same category. Another enhancing factor is that recon- 
version of industry has not developed the industrial load 
losses anticipated had the war been prolonged in the 
Pacific. Contributory to the minimizing of industrial 
load losses is that new and additional applications of 
electricity to production, with the resulting efficiencies 


developed under wartime practices, are being widely 
and wisely applied to peacetime production methods. 

Also gratifying is the keen interest of so many indus- 
trials in new or enlarged production facilities; an in- 
terest which even current labor problems do not seem 
to have dampened. This interest by no means appears 
to be confined to central eastern Pennsylvania; although 
here we firmly believe that this area offers some of 
the greatest industrial advantages in the nation. 

“Central eastern Pennsylvania has everything’—valu- 
able natural resources; a wide diversity of industry and 
labor; adequate manpower for future developments; 
abundant electric power; a high level in transportation 
facilities; a sound balance between industry and agri- 
culture; and a giant market for peacetime goods .. . 
for central eastern Pennsylvania is the “Heart of the 
Market” where, within a 200-mile radius, lives one-third 
of the nation’s population. 


The “Heart of the Market” is the theme of a current 
program actively pursued by the company’s Industrial 
Development Department. The result: A number of 
new, nationally-known industries have already com- 
pleted plans for new plants in the territory and other 
important negotiations are under way. 

Clouding the electric industry picture is the unsettled 
condition on appliance manufacturing. Prolongation of 
present labor-management negotiations may result in 
comparatively few new appliances during 1946. This 
is hardly a good omen to appliance dealers, particularly 
new firms without established repair service and war- 
time-created sidelines. Many of these newcomers will 
be returned servicemen who certainly deserve better 
prospects than costly merchandise scarcities. 

As during the war period, when residential uses in- 
creased in spite of the fact that no new appliances were 
available and countless thousands of existing ones were 
worn out, today again finds an upward trend in residen- 
tial consumption though only the barest trickle of new 
appliances reaches the market. 

Anticipating a substantial, nation-wide step-up in all 
electric demands over the next’ ten-year period, the 
electric companies generally are moving ahead on in- 
creases in generating capacity. Pennsylvania Power & 
Light Company, alone, has under way a $65 million con- 
struction program of which a major portion is new 
plant facilities. 


As clearly as anything else that may be said, the 
clever, new rationalization by General Motors’ keen- 
witted Charles Kettering summarizes utility thinking— 
“My big interest is in the future, for I am going to spend 
the rest of my life there.” There is every reason to 


believe America is just at the threshold of a new era 
... the real beginning of the Electric Age as new uses 
of electricity, some already in production and countless 
others in the development or laboratory stage, become 
commonplace realities of every-day Americana. 


CLIFFORD E, PAIGE 


President & Chairman of the Board, 
The Brooklyn Union Gas Company 


The manufactured gas industry, unlike many busi- 
nesses, has a comparatively small reconversion problem. 
It experienced a minimum wartime “boom” and hence 
very few V-J Day cutbacks. Its 
product and service, essential in 
peace, were even more so in war. 
Hence, the war brought only an in- 
creased demand for gas and gas 
service. Now that peace has re- 
turned, the industry’s enhanced 
reputation for dependable. service 
and its newly-won friends assure 
continued healthy growth. 

In more than 20 million homes, 
factories and commercial establish- 
ments, gas today is valued as never 
before for its dependability, econ- 
omy, adaptability and cleanliness. 

The outlook is for a continuing 
growth, in number of customers, in 
purposes for which gas is used, in 
total volume of sales. Our financial 
position has never been sounder as 
attested by the excellent market that 
has existed in recent months for gas 
company securities. 

The rapid expansion of our domestic business is ae- 
layed only by the time lag in getting equipment and 
appliances. In the industrial market, it is interesting 
to note that in the Brooklyn Union Gas Company as a 
case in point, industrial gas sales have increased about 
50% when comparing November, 1940, with post-war 
November, 1945. In anticipation of the tremendous in- 
crease in domestic gas usage by average families when 
equipment is available, cur company, for example, is 
even now putting in manufacturing apparatus to enlarge 
volume of production, increasing its pumping capacity 
and its distribution system, an investment altogether of 
$5,500,000—an indication of our confidence in the sta- 
bility and earning power of our industry. 

A broad research and promotional program sponsored 
by the American Gas Associaticn is directed toward de- 
veloping new marets and expanding present ones. The 
Institute of Gas Technology and other investigators are 
working on improvements in making gas at reduced 
cost. Gas appliances are being constantly improved, 

(Continued from page 578) 
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A Building Program Under Private Enterprise 


(Continued from page 521) 
and colleges of the country. The 
educational programs of hundreds 
of thousands of young men and 
women who were in the armed 
service were interrupted. As a 
matter of right they are entitled 
to the opportunity to make up | 
that which they have lost. The) 
welfare of our country is in no} 
small degree dependent upon the | 
proper training of those who are | 
to assume leadership in the days} 
hence. Our universities, their | 
administrations and boards of | 
trustees can never be forgiven | 
and should not, unless they do} 
everything within their power to | 
provide the facilities to make pos- | 
sible the best educational pro- 
gram for the returning veterans. 
Housing is essential to such a 
program. 

We should also be mindful of 
the fact that when an individual 
builds his own home, either di- 
rectly or through private contrac- | 
tor, he builds something more 
than a place to live. Something 
of his personality, his individu- 
ality, his aims and ambitions in 
life enter into the structure. It 
ties him more closely to his home, 
to the community and to the na- 
tion of which he is a part. That 
factor must not be forgotten in 
determining public policy. 

American life has been built 
around the individual, his family, 
his home. His individual rights 
are paramount. The _ individual 
citizen of America is not one of a 
mass of Americans. For him, his 
rights, his opportunities, his en- 
joyment, the American govern- 
ment was organized and must 
continue to be his servant, subject 
to his guiding will. The lure of 
a good family life and of a home 
—and yet a better home—is one 
of the noblest motives of our 
American community life. That 











ambition to own one’s home 
America dare not injure, for gov- 
ernment. cannot regenerate it. 
is something inherent in the 
American heart and soul and con- | 
science and upon it we must build | 
public policy. 

The local problems of housing 
require different approaches. | 
There are some fundamental prin- | 
ciples that must guide the public. 
housing program at this time if it 
is to ultimately effectuate the 
good that we desire. 

I am excluding in this consid- 
eration today the problem of 
housing for the needy and those) 
who are dependent upon their 
government for the necessaries of 
life. Let us consider a few of the 
fundamentals that must be re-' 


garded in the immediate housing 


program for the American family. | 


1. The building program in 
every possible way should be car- 
ried out by private business. 

There are over thirty-seven 
million homes in America. Ap-| 
proximately thirty millions of 
these meet high standards of liv- 
ing conditions. Electricity, gas, 
refrigeration, adequate water fa- 
cilities are the rule rather than 
the exception 
home. Practically all of these 
homes have been built by private | 


enterprise. Government standards | 


locally fixed have protected the 
public interest. Approximately 


nineteen million of these units are | 


occupied by the owners. It is most | 
encouraging that the percentage 
of homes occupied by the owners | 


'has increased in a marked way | 


during the war years. A million | 
housing units have been erected | 
during war years. A great part) 
of this construction has been un- 
der private ownership and pri-| 
vate construction. We have an) 
example here in Columbus that 
private ownership has proven 
speedier, more efficient and able 
to produce in greater quantities 
than any government agency. In 
1940 in a city of three hundred 
thousand people, private builders 
built seventeen hundred building 
units. In 1941—fourteen hun- 
dred, and since 1940—four thou- 
sand two hundred fifty-four home 
units have been built and sold for 
a figure of six thousand each or 
under. In the Spring of 1943, 
Defense Housing Incorporated, a 
government agency, undertook to 
build two hundred units in the 
seventy-five hundred dollar class. 
These were completed nearly two 
years later. I think that those 
figures generally mark the rela- 
tive efficiency of political opera- 
tion as contrasted with private 
operation. This contrast is more 


| marked when there is a scarcity 
It! 


of materials as there is today. 
2. There must be less govern- 


in the American | 











ment regulation and more gov- 
ernment encouragement if the 


housing problem is to be solved. | 


There are already too many | 
czars, directors, regulators. in| 
Washington for the good of the) 
housing program. There is ade- | 
quate legislative authority for | 
government encouragement to 
building houses. Each house that! 
is built means a home for some- 
one and in most cases—a veteran. | 
There is not enough ability in all | 
the bureaucratic organizations of | 
the Federal Government to mesh | 
the various detailed needs of the | 
communities of America into a} 
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uniform policy that will be in the! 
public interest. Control and regu- | 
lation should be brought to the 
local communities. The banks and 
building and loans are bulging 
with money—ready to be used. 
Owners and builders are ready to 
proceed and will proceed as soon 
as released from the red-tape of 
Washington. OPA recently, in a 
bulletin, boasted of increased pro- 
duction in certain fields of build- 
ing materials because of price in- 
creases permitted. 

A housing czar has now bee.| 
appointed. The very name is re- 
pulsive to the American public 
and yet it is typical of the bu- 
reaucratic attitude toward the 
people of America—that they must 
be pushed around, directed, re- 
stricted and regulated. We have 
just fought a horrible war and 
gloriously won it to do away with 
that kind of thing and permit 
our people to live their lives 
rather than grope about from day 
to day trying to find out what 
their government will permit them 
to do or furnish them. 

Through the power-mad bung- | 
ling of OPA, we now have my 
shortage of butter and a surplus 
of milk and butter fat. This is 
just the most recent mistake of 
this political institution of gov- 








ernment, which has so greatly 
handicapped Americans’ effort to 


/move forward and is now inter- 


fering with the housing program. 

It has been so inept in its work, 
so politically vicious in its admin- 
istration that the American people 
have completely lost confidence 
in not only the law, but in the 
political manipulation and admin- 
istration of the law. 

I note in the Washington Daily 
News of Friday, Dec. 14, that 
enough lumber has been shipped 


|to foreign countries during 1945 
| to build some seventy-five thous- | 


and to one hnudred thousand 
homes in America. The article 
further says that higher prices 
could be secured in the foreign 
market than OPA would permit 
here at home. With the crying 
neea for more and more material 
in America, no one can justify 2 
program that permits a situation 
like that to come about. I am ad- 
vised that the export of lumber is 
increasing the first quarter of this 
year over that which went out of 
the country last year. A public 
building administrator, such as 
has been appointed, can have but 
one function to perform, and that 
is to break the bottleneck in sup- 


plies. It will take the fearless 
courage, the ability and driving 
energy of a man like William 
Jeffers in the rubber program, 





because that which is needed to- 
day to solve the housing problem 
in America is first—material and 
second—labor. A step has been 
made in releasing the army and 
navy supplies for the building 
program. Temporary housing fa- 
cilities have been made available 
for immediate needs. This is com- 
mendable, but it is only a tem- 
porary expedient. The material 
for building homes must flow 
from the mills and factories of 
America and until the wheels of 
industry start to turn that supply 
will not be available. 

The greatest handicap that pro- 
duction has today are the restric- 
tions and government regulation 
which prevents the free flow of 
materials and rapid reconversion 
and promotion in production. 
Those are the bottlenecks , first 
to be opened. There is, of cou 
a shortage of labor which will be 
taken care of in my judgm 
with the release of materials and 
with the returning of the veter- 
ans. Here is a field in which the 
virtues of the Republic ought to 
reassert themselves. Housing calls 
for private initiative and private 
enterprise. Opportunity with gov* 
ernment encouragement must be 
established. There is sufficient 
government power today to direct 
the flow of the available mate- 


(Continued on page 579) 
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both in performance and appearance, still retaining their 
rugged trouble-free characteristics. 

Gas for house heating—once the luxury of a few—is 
now within reach of the majority of those who own their 
own homes. This is not only true in the new home mar- 
ket but thousands of existing homes are being converted 
to gas heat through its easy adaptability to almost any 
heating system. Even with Governmental restrictions 
covering the sale of gas heating equipment during the 
war years, installations have increased 37% since Jan. 1, 
1941. ; 

The New Freedom Gas Kitchen—being introduced by 
the gas industry through national advertising—already 
has struck a responsive chord with millions of women. 
The popularity of gas for cooking, refrigeration, and 
water heating appears to be greatly enhanced. 


We view the future of the gas business with confidence 
and optimism. Our product and our service are in de- 
mand. Their value is continually more widely recog- 
nized. There are large backlogs of orders for gas house 
heating equipment, for gas ranges, gas refrigerators, and 
gas water heaters. The rapid expansion of our business 
waits only for the appliances to become available which 
customers want and which will be put into use as soon as 
manufacturers can supply theni. 


COLA G. PARKER 
President, Kimberly-Clark Corporation 


The Paper Industry will find a ready market for all 
that it can produce in 1946. 


The forces and influences that will make for this re- 
sult are many and varied and will not operate with com- 
plete uniformity on all of the myriad of grades, sizes, 
weights and qualities of product produced by the indus- 
try. However, what is said here is true of substantially 
all major products and also of most special products. 


Furthermore, the flexibility of the industry is such that 
a drop in demand for one grade quickly leads to a shift 
of production to another grade in greater demand. 

For almost four years the production and use of paper 
have been controlled. Due to tremendous war needs 
much of the industry’s production was diverted from 
peacetime customers to the Government and war indus- 
tries. Inasmuch as permissible use in many instances 
exceeded production remaining after satisfying Govern- 
ment and war industries’ needs, inventories have been 
materially reduced both in the hands.of. producers and 
consumers. 

onutting off of foreign pulp sources and shortages of 
manpower both here and in Canada resulted in short- 
age; of raw materials further limiting the producers’ 
ability to supply permissible demands. 

Obviously, last year’s news and advertising will not 
now be printed; nor will goods sold without wrapping 
be recalled to be wrapped. A backlog of demand exists 
but not of the same order as that in automobiles, 
radios, kitchen equipment, etc., production of which was 
wholly lacking during the war. But the demand is 
nevertheless very real. 

All industries must use paper even during their shut- 
down or reconversion periods. Newspapers and maga- 
zines have had to contro] their usage rigidly—by con- 
trolling circulation and advertising space. Household 
papers of all kinds have been in short supply. 

Not only must the pipelines be filled—mill stocks 
merchant stocks, and consumers stocks rebuilt—but the 
myriad daily uses must be supplied at the same time. 

Since the shortages of paper and board of all kinds 
have been even greater throughout the rest of the world 

than in the United States and Canada we cannot look 
to imports to fill all the void here immediately. 
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Expansion plans have been announced by many pro- 
ducers and undoubtedly there wiil be more such an- 
nouncements. But it takes time to build mills and equip- 
ment and they must be supplied with raw materials be- 
fore they can produce. 

Manpower is still short in the woods and reports in- 
dicate that foreign producers, even when mills are. in- 
tact, are also short of wood. The time lag between 
cutting of wood and production of pulp and paper is a 
further drag on increased production. 

An analysis of all these forces convinces me that 
barring a complete and general industrial breakdown of 
sustained duration the demand for paper and its prod- 
ucts will be sufficient to absorb all that can be pro- 
duced during the coming year. 


JAMES W. PARKER 
President and General Manager, The Detroit Edison Co. 


The trend locally has been, prior to recent shutdowns, 
to a sharp increase in the use of electricity. ‘The elec- 
trical industry is young, growing and nothing now in 
sight can challenge its place, atmoic 
energy included. For when this be- 
comes available we now assume it 
will be used as a source of heat in 
a special type of boiler in much the 
way in which we now use coal. 
However, we will still rely on. the 
initiative of private management 
and the good cooperation of em- 
Ployes to lower costs as deserved by 
the greater customer use of electri- 
city, Present investment in turbo- 
generators, transmission and distri- 
bution equipment, motors and other 
customer appliances would not be 
changed by the use of atomic energy, 
as we now see it. We hope when 
its peace-time applications are avail- 
able our Company will be among the 
first to use it. 

The Detroit Edison Company plans 
to spend about $12,000,000 during 
1946 for improving and increasing facilities for serving 
its customers. This money will bring electric and steam 
service to new customers, and in the Port Huron area, 
to gas customers. It will build needed additions to our 
substations and transmission lines, add equipment to our 
power plants and, in general, keep our whole system 
in condition to give what we have always considered 
to be good Edison service. 

The largest single construction project in the 1946 
budget is the installation of a 75,000 kilowatt turbo- 
generator and one boiler at the Marysville Power Plant, 
south of Port Huron. This will complete the extension 
to the Marysville Power Plant started before the war. 


The Company expects to build about 175 miles of farm 
lines during 1946 and a large program is underway to 
modernize some obsolete street lighting systems in many 
communities served by the Company. 

During 1945 the Company was able to retire a 
$19,000,000 portion of its mortgage bonds which gen- 
erally improves its financial condition. 

End of the Federal excess profits tax and the end 
of rate litigation is both a relief and a benefit to our 
business. While war-time industry demands have of 
course decreased, the decline has not been serious and 
the continued growth and demand of residential, farm 
and commercial customers helps to offset a decline in 
industrial use of electricity. Gross sales of electricity 
for 1945 were only 12% less than in 1944. 

Detroit and its environs are a great and important 
part of industrial America. In common with the rest of 
the country we are not without our problems, but our 
intimate acquaintance with them gives us no cause for 
fear and we face the future with confidence. 








James W. Parker 
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Business and Finance Speaks After the Turn of the Year 


W. A. PATTERSON 
President, United Air Lines 


A wholly understandable enthusiasm over the ex- 
tremely bright prospects for air transportation in this 
new year must be tempered somewhat by an under- 
standing of the tremendous dévelop- 
ment tasks which face the industry 
and of the costs involved. 

Every airline, feeling the thrill of 
operating under steadily relaxing 
war-time restrictions, is preparing 
feverishly for the immense expan- 
sion of peace-time air commerce. By 
the same taken, every airline man- 
agement is confronted with the im- 
mediate necessity for large expendi- 
tures to make that expansion pos- 
sible. 

The picture of airline transition 
from a war-time to a peace-time 
economy is an absorbing one. 

On the one hand, there are such 
promising factors as: (1) The greatly | 
increased acceptance of air trans-_ 
portation by the public; (2) The 
acquisition of new, much faster, 
more comfortable and more efficient 
aircraft; (3) The availability of revolutionary new elec- 
tronic and other aids which will make possible signifi- 
can advances in the régularity and efficiency of .airline 
schedules; (4) The rapid’ development of our domestic 
and international airway system; (5) The pulling power 
of lower air passenger fares and shipping rates; (6) The 
approaching ability of the airlines to provide more than 
adequate space for their patrons; and (7) The return 
from military service of experienced personnel. 

On the other hand, there are such counter factors with 
which airline managements and stockholders must be 
concerned as reduced per ton-mile and passenger-mile 
revenues due to the already referred-to cuts in mail pay 
and passenger fares; the declining load factors which 
will become the order as plane capacities increase; the 
extremely large investments required for new aircraft 
and for the development of ground facilities; the cost 
of training many thousands of new personnel, and the 
substantially increased sales, promotion and advertising 
expenses which will be called for as the airlines move 
into a highly-competitive “selling” era. 

During the war years, airlines could not help but make 
money. The problem was not that of obtaining pass- 
enger-cargo traffic; it was one of attempting to ac- 
commodate the most essential part of that commerce 
and of endeavoring to maintain a reputation for courtesy 
and service while turning other business away. Load 
factors literally “hit the ceiling,’ often running close to 
100% over sections of the busiest transcontinental air 
routes. Meanwhile, costs did not rise to the same extent, 
The airlines, which turned over approximately half 
their fleets to the government for military use, had to 
learn new tricks of attaining maximum utilization of 
the planes left to them. Many peace-time frills of air- 
line service were dispensed with; “selling’’ costs were 
eliminated, and operating expenses were held down, de- 
spite war-time increases in the cost of virtually every- 
thing, by the reduced size of airplane fleets. 

The change-over to peace-time airline operating con- 
ditions, while still in process, is abrupt in view of the 
many major projects to be carried out. It is gratifying; 
however, to know that the public will be treated to a 
rapidly unfolding picture of airline developments, with 
all the benefits which those will bring. 

Right now, airline cruising speeds are being increased 
from 180 to 220 miles an hour and planes are going up 
in size from 2l-passenger to 44-passenger versions. By 
this summer, cruising speeds will go up’ again to 300 
miles an hour, with planes carrying from 52 to 70 
passengers plus cargo. Coast-to-coast airline travel and 
shipping times will be reduced to 9™% hours or less. 
Passengers will ride in pressurized cabins which will pro- 
vide low level comfort at upper altitudes. Use of the 
airlines for both business and pleasure travel will be in 


(Continued on page 580) 
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serving as a Major 
| Army. 


Officers Named for | 
St. Louis Reserve Bank avis of cach branch were amend- 


h ed to provide for the designation | 
At its meeting. on aad. 30.. ¢ 1 |of a Vice-President of the bank as | 

board of directors of the Federa | Manager of the bratich, instead of | 

Reserve Bank of St. Louis selected | , Managing Director. 

m Worthen Co” ooo hed | To fill remaining vacancies, the 

Rock, Ark., to represent the Eighth | ae Louis a es yerny ar re 

District on the Federal Advisory | melas 4 as directors o 

Council during 1946. He succeeds | Tanemes: 

Ralph C.. Gifford of Louisville, oe oes Remneh: Lioyd Speni- 

resident, irs ationa 


Ky., who has served three years. | Cer, 
The directors also appointed of- | Bank, Hope, Ark. 
ficers for the parent bank and| Louisville Branch: H. Lee Coo- 
branches. They are as follows: | per, President, Ohio Valley Na- 
Parent Bank: Chester C. Davis, | oma! Bank, Henderson, Ky., and 
President; F. Guy Hitt, First Vice- | = OS by eg hee sce — 
President: Olin M. Attebery, Vice- | N@tional Bank, Bedford, Ind. 





President; Clarence M. Stewart,| © Memphis Branch: H. W. Hicks, 


Vice-President and Secretary; President, First National Bank, 
Henry H. Edmiston, Wm. E. Peter- | Jackson, Tenn. 
son, A. F. Bailey, C. A. Schacht, | $a 


and W. B. Pollard, Vice-Presi- | Acti S d 
dents: S. F. Gilmore, Frank N. | ction Suspende 
Hal, G. O. Hollocher, Howard H.| The Securities and Exchange 
Weigel, J. H. Gales, and L. K. Ar-| Commission has announced that 
thur, Assistant Vice-Presidents; | effective Jan. 24, it has suspended 
Lewis H. Carstarphen, General| for fourteen days its broker- 
Counsel, and Jos. C, Wotawa Gen-| dealer revocation order issued 
erat Auditor. /against Norris & Hirshberg, Inc 
Little Rock Branch: A. F. Bai- | 4") flan wep 
ley, Manager; Clifford Wood and| tanta, Ga. The Commission 
Clay Childers, Assistant Managers. | stated that it had been informed 
Louisville Branch: Chas. 
Schacht, Manager; Fred Burton, | ating 
Stanley B. Jenks, and Lee S. 
Moore, Assistant Managers, and 
Earl R. Billen, Acting Assistant |>ought them back and 
Manager. 


an internally’ controlled 
market in which it sold securities, 
resold 


Martin, and H. C. Anderson, As- 
sistant Managers. 


Jos. C. Wotawa was elected 
General Auditor to succeed L. H. 


Bailey, who retired December 31 | 


| Appeals. 


Lele Bissell to Admit 


Laird, Bissell & Meeds, 





of Mr. Wotawa,. who has been ‘hack to partnership on Feb. 6. 
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A. | the company, charged with cre-| 





| them at rising prices, would seek | 
Memphis Branch: W. B. Pollard,|a stay of the order pending re- 
Manager; S. K. Belcher, C. E.| view before a Circuit Court of 


120 | 
after 27 years’ service. Laurie T. Broadway, New York City, mem- | 
Walker has been appointed Acting | bers of the New York Stock Ex- | 
General Auditor until the return | change, will admit Fred D. Wild- | 








in the U. S. | Elder & Co. Again Active 
Reopens Chattanooga Br. | 


Elder & Company, 61 Broad- 
way, New York City, members 
of the New York Stock Exchange, 
which was inactive for the dura- 
tion of the war, is resuming its 
brokerage business. 


It has opened a branch in the 


Chattanooga, 
Tennessee, under the direction of | will 


James Building, 


A Building Program Under Private Enterprise 
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|Trials into the proper channels. | the American people as a mass— 
There are enough home builders| who would regiment them, shift 
/in America to do the job. There| them about, use them according 
is sufficient local authority to! to political whims of personal de- 
| Protect the public interest. There | gires 

|is a desire here among all those | We ' ; 
| needing homes to establish their | © must again encourage pride 
'families, to own their homes.| Of production and release the full 
|Home owning has continued and | force of competition. In no other 


| 
continue to be the very} Way can we secure full employ- 


Eugene M. Thomasson, who was | hearthstone of the Republic. We} ment, retain individual freedom 


recently manager of Carl M. Loeb, 


|must drive from government all | and foster the home owning and 


Rhoades & Co.’s office in that! those in every bureau and com- | home loving instincts, the under- 


| city. 


‘mission at once, who look upon! girders of the Republic. 
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full swing. Also, new air freight developments in equip- 
ment, schedules and rates will spell hitherto undreamed- 
of possibilities for shippers. 

Meanwhile. the airlines already are hard at work de- 
veloping and adapting to their operations numerous 
technological aids born of the war—aids which will make 
possible such things as routine automatic instrument 
operations over the airways and into airports. 

Many more cities are- being added to the domestic air 
routes. And international airlines are gearing up for 
what may be a chaotic race for traffic, but which, in 
any event, will mean new opportunities for people to 
go places and see things in a hurry. 

The airlines have entered that much-heralded Age of 
Flight with characteristic energy and ingenuity. Airline 
stockholders probably cannot look too hopefully for 
soaring profits and airline managements may experi- 
ence some headaches. But the public at large will be 
fiven an air transportation system so vastly improved 
that it will bear little resemblance to what has gone 
before. 


J. HOWARD PEW 


President, Sun Oil Company 

The year 1946 can be one of great opportunities for 
the petrloeum industry. or it can become one of dis- 
astrous consequences, depending in large part on de- 
cisions to be made in Washington. 

Prospects are bright for ample 
crude supplies and steadily expand- 
ing markets. Moreover, the oil in- 
dustry is ready to provide consumers 
with the best products ever manu- 
factured at prices which they are 
both willing and able to pay. 

But overhanging this favorable 
outlook is the continued reluctance 
of Washington officialdom to re- 
linquish wartime powers, particu- 
larly in the field of prices, and a 
newly-evidenced desire in that quar- 
ter to subject all industry to controls 
which, if effectuated, would amount 
to collectivism. Unless overcome— 
and overcome quickly—these trends 
will create an unemployment prob- 
lem in the next few months that will 
strangle in its infancy a period of 
post-war prosperity and well-being 

for the American people. 

If the petroleum industry—and all industry—cannot 
get OPA off its back, it will destroy us as an industrial 
instrument in maintaining a rising standard of living. 
There is no compromise with this problem. OPA was 
created as a war agency at a time ‘when all production 
was dedicated to winning the war. Supplies were grossly 
inadequate for civilian demand and thus OPA served a 
necessary purpose. But today the war is over and the oil 
industry is amply able to produce all the requirements of 
‘our civilian population as well as those of the Govern- 
ment. 

Consequently, there no longer exists any reason for 
‘price ceilings on petroleum and its products. There are 
no problems attendant on oil supplies that a freely- 
functioning market will not promptly solve. Continua- 
tion of OPA controls will only intensify old problems 
and create new ones. Already we have witnessed the 
dislocation of kerosene and fuel oil supplies as a result 
of price control relationships between fuel oil and coal. 

If continued price control were necessary—and em- 
phatically it is not—the OPA hierarchy has gone about 
its work in a wholly unrealistic manner. Ceilings have 
been set, for the most part, on the basis of our 1941 econ- 
omy—an economy that has little relation to the condi- 
tions which exist today. 

We have heard much talk on the part of OPA and its 
propaganda supporter, the Office of War Information, 
to the effect that high prices cause inflation. This is 
double talk, designed to deceive and confuse the public. 

It is a specious effort to put the cart before the horse. 
Actually, price increases are one of the many disastrous 





J. Howard Pew 


results that follow in the wake of inflation and have 
nothing whatsoever to do with the cause of inflation. 
The’ germs of the inflation which threatens us were 
hatched in the unsound and imprudent national policies 
of the last 15 years. There is nothing OPA through price 
control can do to prevent that inflation. 


The oil industry became one of America’s great insti- 
tutions for service to the public because of its competi- 
tive nature. If this industry is to advance it must be 
released from the OPA economic strait-jacket. This is 
the No. 1 problem for all of us. In the face of that prob- 
lem, all of our other ‘difficulties pale into insignificance, 
for no industry can prosper when any governmental 
bedy exercises the power of life and death over all or 
any of its units. 


ALVA W. PHELPS 
President, The Oliver Corporation 

The farm implement industry has awaiting it in 1946, 
a volume limited only by its own ability to produce. 

The industry was among the first to complete conver- 
sion from war to peacetime product 
manufacture, and is marking time in 
ine hope that badly needed raw ma- 
terials and parts will become avail- 
able in larger quantities and permit 
full-scale production activities. 

A large user of ball bearings, the 
industry has suffered a setback as a 
result of the strikes in many of the 
more important bearing producing 
plants. Bearings have been short for 
several years and indications are 
that the shortage will continue for 
many months to come and handicap 
us in our effort to turn out more im- 
plements faster to meet the demands 
of our customers. 

Various types of steel used widely 
by the industry have not been overly 
plentiful and virtually no stockpiling 
has been possible. A _ steel strike 
would seriously affect our activities 
forcing complete shutdowns of plants in many instances 
and forcing widespread unemployment in many mid- 
western cities. 

Implements and tractors available to purchasers in 
quantity in 1946 will be substantially the same models 
produced before the war, with some minor improve- 
ments. Improved produets are under test and small-scale 
manufacture has been started in 4 number of instances, 
but the industry has concentrated its effort toward pro- 
ducing as many units as possible to meet the emergency 
needs of farmers, whose equipment rather generally is 
over-age and practically worn out because of the lack 
of replacement units and parts in any substantial quan- 
tities since 1941. 

Most farm equipment manufacturers already have 
begun large scale modernization programs within their 
own plants. The rehabilitation and re-equipping of plants 
will move forward rapidly in 1946 and the industry will 
be a large customer of the electrical, machine tool, and 
other capital goods industries. The modernization of 
plants should bring production efficiencies to offset the 
lower labor efficiency with which all industries are faced 
today and thus help to safeguard the narrow margin of 
profit on which we have been forced to operate for 
many years. 

Sales and service organizations have not been over- 
looked in preparation for the future, with the result 
users of farm equipment will have available to them 


the strongest distribution and maintenance facilities in 
the history of the industry. 

The future of the industry as a whole and its com- 
ponent companies such as Oliver appears to be a bright 
one for the years immediately ahead, if work stoppages 
are held to a minimum and if supplier industries are 
able to operate regularly so that a steady flow of ma- 
terials and parts will be available to us. 








Alva W. Phelps 


Business and Finance Speaks After the Turn of the Year 


LOUIS PETRI 
President, The Petri Wine Company 


The ratio of inventory to demand creates a most fa- 
forable position for California’s wine industry. 

While the wartime wine shortage apparently has 
passed its acute stage, and 1945 
marked one of the largest grape 
crushes in history, the demand for 
wine promises a steady increase. , 

Favorable inventories, therefore, 

must be measured against higher de- 
mands and the return from the 
armed forces of millions of con- 
sumers. 
_ In the face of these factors; it is 
impossible to foresee today the defi- 
nite end of the shortage which ap- 
peared during the war. 

As in the past, the wine industry’s 
great goals in America are to in- 
crease consumption and to create an 
appreciation of the uses of various 
wine types. 

Steady progress was made before 
the war toward these objectives. In 
1934, the national consumption of 
wine was .26 gallons per capita. 
This rose to .85 gallons in 1942. A projected consumption 
curve would pass the gallon-per-capita mark by 1948, 
and spell an increase of 400% since the end of Prohibi- 
tion. 

Petri Wine Company this spring is launching a new 
type of advertising campaign which it hopes will aid in 
popularizing various types of wine. This campaign has 
for its theme, “Don’t Buy One, Buy Two!” and stresses 
the fact that guests and family members have different 
tastes in wine. - 

Two wartime changes in consumer buying habits have 
revolutionary import for wine producers. During the 
war, price became less of a factor and consumers began 
to demand quality. 

At the same time, the sale of producer’s own brands 
skyrocketed. Producers thus were able, with this new 
demand for quality, to bottle their own wine in Califor- 
nit under their own supervision, and to assume respon- 
bility. 

These new factors augur well for the future-of the in- 
dustry, because they mean better wines, and modern, 
nation-wide merchandising of the product. 


W. T. PIPER 
President, Piper Aircraft Corp. 


During the year ahead we look for a continued gradual 
increase in the production of light aircraft. At the mo- 
ment, of course, demand far exceeds the supply but it is 
only a question of time until the 
leading manufacturers will be able 
to reach the optimum production 
capacity. 

We at Piper recently manufac- 
tured and delivered in Miami the 
1.000th Piper Cub since V-J Day. 
That in itself was no mean feat and 
I salute our indefatigable workers 
who threw themselves into our 
peacetime operation with the same 
zest that helped to establish our en- 
viable war record. 

I would like to say that the 1,000 
Cubs manufactured during the past 
several months represented 1,000 
profitable packages. However, such 
is not the case. The production of 
airplanes on a mass scale requires 
mass methods. Mass methods require 
mass training in assembly line man- 
ufacture. Again new jigs, heavy ma- 
chinery and most of all learning through experience to 
maintain a constant flow means lots of money in the be- 
ginning. Once however our methods have been per- 
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fected, we can operate profitably. It is this that we 
hope to achieve in 1946. 

en spoken above for Piper Aircraft Company 
which, of course, I knaqw best. However, I believe the 
principles apply to every light plane manufacturer of 

importance. : 

ano46 will be a year of experiment in production meth- 
ods. I do not refer here to experiment in design or 
engineering techniques. I believe that kind of testing 
was done before and during the war. This is not to say 
I believe we have reached the stage of perfection. The 
day we believe that will be the day before we all go out 
of business. However, I am convinced that our present 
models proved themselves during the war and until we 
have at least met the demand, we at Piper wlil stand by 
them. Free ; 

The recent air maneuvers at Miami proved two things 
to me. First, it demonstrated the tremendous interest 
in private light aircraft. Second, they showed that at 
the moment the light aircraft industry has nothing new 
under the sun. The stars of the show were the same 
airplanes we have seen over the course of five years. 
They proved once more, as if they had to, their depend- 
ability and their safety. 

Mike Murphy put on a show in the 1,000th Cub which 
demonstrated better than volumes that the Piper is a 
forgiving airplane. He put that ship through the most 
trying maneuvers, actually bouncing it off the runway 
on several occasions and subjected it to more punish- 
ment than it would ever receive at the hands of a private 
owner. Implicity, Mike was telling the crowd that the 
good old Piper could take it and that anyone could fly 
it safely. 

Approximately 2,000 light airplane owners flocked to 
Miami from all over the country in their own equipment. 
The weather on the way was fierce but none turned back 
in spite of the tremendous difficulties incurred. It is 
those people multipliecgby their friends and their fam- 
ilies who will continue to make the light plane market. 

One more point: In evaluating the future of the light 
plane industry, we manufacturers along with our dis- 
tributors and our dealers should recognize the fact that 
the most effective sales agent we had in the years 1941 
through 1945 was World War II. 


The exploits of our Air Forces were proclaimed 
throughout the world and the tremendous publicity 
value cannot be estimated in terms of dollars and cents. 

All of us in the aviation industry should subscribe for- 
ever to the theory of the ill wind blowing good. 

In summary, we at Piper believe 1946 will be a 
healthy one for the light aircraft industry. We do not 
expect to make a fortune during the year but we do ex- 
pect to lay the groundwork for a sound, permanent en- 
terprise in the years ahead. 


JAMES H. POLHEMUS 


President, Portland General Electric Company 

Created by shortages during the war years, the pent- 
up demand of the general public for current-consuming 
household appliances of all sorts offers the electric 
utility its most helpful backlog of 
business during the reconversion 
period. Barring unforeseen develop- 
ments which. might upset the trend 
of utility revenues that has taken 
place since V-J Day, this backlog 
gives every indication of being suf- 
ficient in size to offset in large 
measure the effects of the sharp 
cut-off in wartime industrial enter- 
prises. 

General commercial and small in- 
dustrial users of electricity also have 
displayed an encouraging stability 
since the war’s end—a further help 
to the utility which, were its econ- 
omy based entirely on large indus- 
trial users, might be hard put to 
overcome the effects of a rapid 
switch from war to peace. 

The experience of Portland Gen- 
eral Electric Company has been that 
the combined revenue for all classes of business, while 
not showing the percentage of increase it did during the 
war period, has nevertheless more than held its own 
since the war ended. It is our view that the momentum 
of general commercial business and the spurt of new 
consumption in the home and on farms will continue 
throughout 1946 at least, and is more likely to continue 
for several years. By the time normal conditions are 
again reached in these fields, reconversion in some of 
the larger industries should be sufficiently progressed to 
permit a substantial recapture of industrial energy sales. 


- The interjection of uncertainties into the appliance 
market by industrial unrest which has slowed produc- 
tion of peacetime goods in many plants, although a 
factor in considering immediate prospects, is not as seri- 
ous to the utility as it might appear at first glance. A 
meager supply of new appliances is reaching the mar- 
ket, and certainly the situation is not worse than it was 
during the war years when, by some means or another, 
the Company’s residential and farm customers succeeded 
in obtaining current-consuming appliances and equip- 
ment despite their extremely limited manufacture—a 
fact evidenced by a steady rise in domestic energy con- 
sumption. 

Another encouraging sign is seen in indications that 
substantial blocks of the new population transplanted 
here during the war have taken root, and that the de- 





James H. Polhemus 


parture of some war workers.to their former homes is 
being balanced by the return of discharged veterans. 
Housing shortages remain critical in the area, and in- 
creases in the net total of residential and general com- 
mercial customers have continued steady in every single 
month since the war’s end. 


Biggest problem of the Company is “catching-up” 
with war-deferred improvements and new construction. 
Transmission and distribution system betterments cost- 
ing $2,500,000 in each of the next three years are sched- 
uled. 


C. M. PRESTON 


Chairman of the Board, Hamilton National Bank 
of Knoxville, Tennessee 


There has never been a year in our history in which 
we could look forward to a greater demand for goods 
and services than the year 1946. But 
with management and labor unable 
to agree, the outlook is uncertain. 
However, if management and labor 
will compose their differences on a 
basis that is fair to each other and 
to the consumer, with labor willing 
to give value received for its pay 
and management willing to do like- 
wise, we will soon be supplying the 
enormous demand for goods. Only 
in this way can we avoid drifting into 
dangerous inflation which would 
cost us much more than the war 
which we have just fought. 

To have any lung-continued pros- 
perity, it will be necessary for the 
Government to religiously carry out 
its plan to reduce its expenses and 
proceed on a course of balancing 
its budget without too much delay, 
and to also reduce the tax burden 
on beth individuals and corporations. 





Chas. Miller Preston 


FRANK C. RATHJE 


President, The American Bankers Association 


The turn of the year brings the American people face 
to face with many opportunities and problems. This 
seems to be our annual lot. However, unlike the last 
year’s end, we are now freed of the 
terrible scourge of war waged on a 
global basis in which we expended 
men, money and natural resources. 

In the list of opportunities that 
face us, the ability to maintain world 
peace will get its greatest impetus 
from the success of the current 
meeting in London of the United 
Nations Organization. That this en- 
terprise may start successfully is the 
fervent wish of the peace loving 
peoples of the world. Our nation is 
contributing leadership in this su- 
preme effort. 

World peace today seems to have 
a better chance of accomplishment, 
since at the moment no major power 
is involved in war. The greatest 
hope for the maintenance of this 
condition lies in the apparent im- 
provement and solution of the per- 
plexing national problems within the Chinese nation. 


The assimiliation of well over 10 million veterans 
into our peacetime economy and into our national life, 
offers great hope for the future. These are men and 
women who have seen the world and who realize the 
advantages that lie in America. It is my firm belief 
that they will want to maintain the way of life that 
is made possible here, with the highest standard of 
living the world has ever known. They will want to 
continue the freedoms we enjoy to a greater degree than 
any other people. These veterans will also constitute 
a challenge to us to give them every assistance in re- 
adjusting themselves to peacetime, civilian’ pursuits. 
However, it must be borne in mind that veterans are not 
a problem, but that veterans do have problems. Our 
ability to help solve them will determine the success 
with which we are able to assimiliate this most im- 
portant segment of our population. They will be the 
leaders for years to come. 


Reconversion has gone forward faster than we had 
any right to expect. There are bottlenecks in materials 
that have delayed some programs, but the most serious 
threat to our immediate economy lies not in these short- 
ages, but in the inability of labor and management to 
arbitrate their differences. Our current industrial shut- 
downs, together with the threat of many more to come, 
constitute one of the greatest menaces to our future 
safety. Inherent in this basic problem of wages is the 
ever present threat of inflation, should wages be raised 
and commodities still continue scarce. 

On the financial front, the greatest encouragement 
comes from the fact that for the first time in 16 years 
there seems to be a likelihood that our national budget 
may be balanced. While it is apparent to everyone that 
our expenditures will be many times larger than they 
have been in normal times, due to the need for return- 
ing soldiers from foreign areas and the general dis- 


assembly of our gigantic military strength to a peace- 
time basis, it is possible if we make the effort to keep 
our expenditures within our income. 





Frank C. Rathje 


_ 1946 has prospects of being a good year if the Amer- 
ican people approach their problems and opportunities 
in an understanding and co-operative manner. 


RALPH T. REED 
President, American Express Co. 


The export dollar and the tourist dollar step into the 
1946 picture with an emphasis that will forecast the 
years to come. The American Express Travel Service 
has expanded its operations to cope 
with the demand for travel on the 
part of Americans during the com<- 
ing year which may break all tourist 
records in the Western Hemisphere. 
Travel to Europe and other parts of 
the world, other than commercial 
and Governmental travel, will not 
enter into the 1946 picture on a pre« 
war scale whereas tourist movements 
between North and South America 
will utilize all existing carrier serv- 
ice. 

Prior to the outbreak of the war, 
44% of the gross export tourist dol- 
lars—$651,000,000 at its peak—was 
spent in Canada and Mexico, accord- 
ing to the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. A greater per- 
centage will be recorded at the end 
of the current year inasmuch as 
travel to other sections of the world 
is limited. Consequently every tourist facility in the 
United States will herald a banner year. All rail lines, 
air lines, bus lines as well as highways will be crowded 
as summer, the most popular of the tourist seasons, ap- 
proaches. 


In the export field a marked increase in foreign ship- 
ping is anticipated by the foreign traffic division of the 
American Express Company. The world will look to the 
United States to furnish the majority of the items needed 
for reconstruction and as production gets back to peace- 
time normalcy the quantity of exports will increase. 

The American Express Field Warehousing Corporation 

,also anticipates a greater demand for its services as the 
reconversion program develops. The economic necessity 
for inventory financing is apparent. 

As Americans travel they carry with them American 
Express Travelers Cheques. The protection to funds 
these cheques provide gained in poularity and use during 
the war years and now that travel, commercial as well 
as pleasure, is on the up-swing, the company expects 
a wider use of its international “blue paper.” 

As communications continue to be re-established for 
the transmission of funds to relatives and friends after 
the wartime interruptions, the foreign remittance de- 
partment is constantly expanding its facilities for send- 
ing money abroad. 

As the American businessman and the pleasure trav- 
eler return to the international scene the company will 
continue its policy of expanding operations to meet all 
requirements for its services. Already the American 
Express has re-opened twenty-eight of its foreign offices, 
circling the globe. 


CHAS. F. ROBBINS ~ ae 
President, A. G. Spalding & Bros., Inc. 


It is proverbial and historically true that wars have 
the effect of stimulating the interest and participation in 
athletic games. Our national game of baseball swept the 
country after the Civil War. It was 
actively played in the Army camps 
during the conflict and was spread 
over the country as the soldiers 
were demobilized and returned to 
their homes. 

Our military training always has 
and of necessity must place em- 
phasis on athletic games and con- 
tests, which provide one of the best 
methods for physical conditioning 
and at the same time one of the best 
and most wholesome means of re- 
laxation and recreation. 

In World War II, the United States 
mobilized the largest Army and 
Navy and Air Force in its history—a 
total of some 11,000,000 men. As a 
consequence, the Armed Forces, dur- 
ing the conflict, purchased for the - 
use of their men, very large quan- Charles F. Robbins 
tities of athletic goods. There is 
every reason to believe that history will follow the pro- 
verbial pattern and that the country will see the largest 
and most active interest and participation in athletic 
games and sports in its experience. 

The enrollment of every school and college in the 
country is at a peak heretofore never reached, with the 
prospect that this condition will continue for a period 
of several years. It is also significant that in the schools 
and colleges more and more emphasis is being placed 
on the importance and benefits of intramural athletics 
which have the effect of broadening the influence of this 
field. 

In the past several years and particularly during the 
war years there has been steadily growing the realiza- 
tion on the part of large sections of our population that 
physical condition is a prime requisite for the individual 
and the welfare of our country. Athletics and sports 
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The Elusive Dream 


Of Full 


(Continued from first page) 
70% higher than they were in the 
late ’30’s, while the cost of living 
has risen by only 30 to 40%. Why, 
then, the urgency and uncom- 
promising bitterness with which 
labor’s demands are set forth? 


What is, or should be, even 
more disturbing is the public’s 
apathy toward higher prices. 
There is no energetic clamor that 
they should fall, nor even serious 
resistance against further boosts, 
not the slightest sign of a “buy- 
ers’ strike’ (with the biggest 
Christmas market on record), nor 
realization that tolerating wage 
raises now means to perpetuate 
the war-time high level of prices 
and to open doors and windows 
for further increases. 


In other words, labor has no 
inhibitions in asking for higher 
Wages; employers are willing to 
grant them in part at once, with 
more to be granted if ceilings are 
taken off; and the public does not 
seem to mind if it has to pay “a 
little’ more. It all adds up to the 
typical picture of inflation psy- 
chology. To be precise: the atti- 
tudes of labor and_ business 
merely reflect the inflated pocket- 
book of the consumer and his ex-| 
pectation that he will not run} 
short of cash. Uncle Sam’s print- 





© 


Production 


more things at higher prices, and | 
to buy the more expensive qual-| 
ities. They pay fantasy-prices for | 
luxury goods which are not under 
ceilings, and resort to subterfuge 
methods to circumvent the regu- 
lations (such as by renting an 
apartment with the provision that 
often worthless furnishings are 
purchased, as an indirect way of 
raising the rent). It is the public, 
too, that patronizes the illegal 
black markets which harass the 
OPA in its futile attempts to con- 
trol everything from second-hand | 
cars to liquors and cotton goods. | 








Accordingly, optimism is the} 
keynote to all forecasts. “Confi- | 
dence in demand . . . influences) 


all buyers,’ says the compara-| 
tively restrained National City | 
Bank January report. But why | 
this buoyancy of demand? The’ 
favorite answer is: there is an ac- 
cumulation of “want,” due to the 
war-time neglect of its satisfac- | 
tion, and the consequent intensity 
of demand is being greatly~sharp- 
ened by the persistence of current 
shortages. 


Inflation Produces Shortages | 
“Shortages” are the popular| 
battlecry in every inflation, | 
whether German, French or' 


ing press will take care of that.| American, until it reaches the) 


Rampant Inflation Psychology 

Inflation psychology is rampant 
already, as indicated by every} 
sign. People are willing to spend | 
more than 


“normally’—to buy' 


run-away stage. In reality,-it is| 
not “shortage”-that causes -infla-| 
tion, but inflation brings about) 
shortages, and creates, incident- | 
ally, the conditions under which 
full production cannot be real- 
ized. There are exceptions, 
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of | 


course, especially in countries 


| physical destruction. But which 
of life’s necessities is actually 
| “short” in this country? By and 
‘large, and with few exceptions, 
|the prevailing and threatening 
“shortages” are sequels to one or 
the other of the inflationary fac- 
tors, or to a combination of sev- 
eral of them. 


Could it be, e.g., that we have 
less housing and rail transport 
facilities than we had four or five 
years ago? Or that the country’s 
population has increased in such 
an inordinate fashion as to mul- 
tiply fourfold (!) the passenger 
rail mileage—with gasoline plen- 
tiful and almost the same number 


which have suffered large-scale | 


\time record of 100%? 
over-flow of visitors to Florida 
due to the decline of visitors in 
California or at Hot Springs? Of 


course, the element of literal 
“shortage” scarcely enters into 
the picture. People travel and 


spend more because their pur- 
chasing power has increased in- 
ordinately: they have much more 
money and earn more, or expect 
to do so, while most prices have 
not increased as yet in proportion. 
If an economic system is geared 


to produce a certain quantity, say, 
of beverages, and the demand for 
them doubles suddenly due to a 





Is the! shortage to be blamed or an ex- 


cessive volume of money? 


Excess money creates shortages, 
by generating excessive demand, 
as illustrated in the case of travel 
facilities, hotel accommodations, 
all kinds of luxuries, and of hous- 
ing in general. If farm and stock 
equities skyrocket, too, it is not 
because of a “static volume” of 
stocks, as the “Wall Street Jour- 
nal” intimated, or of farm land. 
Consuming more and better qual- 
ities, not because more of them 
are produced, but because the de- 
mand is being. bolstered, is the 
very essence of the inflationary 
process that owes its popularity to 


windfall-increase in the nation’s; this appearance of rising living 





purchasing power— is 


whiskey ! 
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play an important part in any program of this nature. 
It is greatly to be hoped that this “Keep Fit” philosophy 
will not only continue to spread, but will be translated 
into action—and there is every indication today that 
it will. 

This brief mention of some of the more important 
factors in the situation will indicate the reasons for the 
belief that there is very sure to be a strong and active 
market for all sporting goods for several years. 


E. A. ROBERTS 
President. The Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


We have come through the war in far better shape 
than most dared to hope in 1941. The mortality savings 
Ihave been favorable pretty generally and the security 
ot most companies has been greatly 
enhanced by careful attention to the 
weeding out of doubtful assets and 
the strengthening of policy and other 
reserves. The greatest single prob- 
lem is the matter of keeping re- 
serves employed and putting new 
money to work at rates consistent 
with contractual interest assumptions 
and guarantees. 

In a program of deficit financing 
the Government has been met with 
the absolute necessity of keeping 
earlier issues at par if it was to float 
further bonds at the same interest 
rate and, accordingly, we have been 
living in a controlled credit market. 
As a direct result of this control and 
the tremendous plethora of capital, 
the income which can be derived 
from corporate bonds has slid down 
to an all-time low and, at certain 
times in some unusual cases, has broken through Gov- 
ernment rates. Retirement and refunding of debt have 
been accomplished on an unprecedented scale and by 
lmeans of private sale and bank loans institutions have 
Host many of their old bond issues. State, municipal and 
‘corpoiate debts are less than they were a year ago, but 
private savings alone have increased during that period 

by at least $40,000,000,000. 

While I never have been a pessimist on the subject 
‘of all-out inflation. a degree of inflation is with us and 
‘more of it is to come and all of this causes concern to 
‘both policyholders and the management, though it is not 
regarded fearfully. 

There are some who feel that interest rates will stif- 

fen. I can see no basis for this in the foreseeable future 
if the Government's financial program is to be main- 
tained. 
» Some students of the situaticn are of the opinion that 
‘the repeal of the excess proiits tax would lessen the 
number of refunding operations that we might otherwise 
expect to see in 1846. Personally, I feel that if a high 
volume of business is done, a strong velocity of credit 
,will be attained and the refunding of outstanding debt 
‘will continue. All of this impels me to the belief that 
a wider latitude in permitted investments should be 
granted such businesses as our own unless the cost to 
the policyholders is to be greatly increased, and almost 
immediately. 

There is very little emphasis on the payment of the 
national debt and some of those charged with this re- 
sponsibility feel that the size of the debt is unimportant 
as long as its debt service can be supported. The debt 
service is to date budgeted at the level of $5,500,000,000 
and while this is sizable it is workable if a high national 
income is maintained. Because of the magnitude of the 
debt there is every need for keeping the debt service as 
low as possible and the Treasury now puts the over- 
all figure at 1.9% and intimates that it is probably less 
because of some tax impositions. ‘ 

I am hopeful that the Insurance Commissioners will 
adopt some variation of the plan presented by the Joint 
Investment Committee of the Life Insurance Associa- 
tion and the American Life Convention having to do 
with a new valuation for preferred stocks. Competing 
as we do with others with funds to invest, including cer- 
tain agencies of the Government itself and lately the 
banks, who have been looking for new outlets for their 
swollen funds, a relief of the sort suggested by this Joint 
Committee and something beyond that is necessary. I 
am confident that the Insurance Commissioners and the 
legislatures or the several States where legislative relief 
is needed have an equal awareness of these necessities. 
Dr. Williams, President of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Philadelphia, reterred to this in his address to the Amer- 
ican Life Convention in the fall of 1944 as a need for a 
new legal concept having to do with the classes of per- 
mitted investments for Life companies. 

The foregoing is not intended as pessimism, but rather 
& real appraisal of the things we are living with and the 
things that we face. as I see it. On the whole the com- 

lanies are financially stronger than they ever were. 

ey have a fine acceptance at the hands of the public 
and they are discharging their responsibilities. In the 
economy that lies just ahead it would seem that unless 
there is a marked change, some of which may be brought 
about by the relief I have suggested, two things seem 
inexorable in the picture to me. The first is that Life 
Insurance will cost more money and the second is that 
the proceeds to policyholders and beneficiaries will buy 
tess in our markets. 


These problems are net insurmountable. nor is a fail- 
ure to solve them to be cataclysmic. It will necessitate a 
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changed emphasis on the product we sell, more on in- 
surance protection and less in the investment feature. 
In many other ways it will sharpen our business acu- 
men, preserving, at the same time, even healthier com- 
petitive exercises as between companies in the business. 


W. S. ROBERTSON 
President, American and Foreign Power Company, Inc. 


The past year has been one of continued economic 
and social progress for most of the “good neighbor ’ re- 
publics. Despite shortages of materials and equipment, 
commerce and industry were un- 
usually active. Locally - produced 
commodities and light manufactured 
products found ready markets al- 
though, with the end of the war, 
there was a noticeable slackening in 
United States demand for certain 
strategic materials. However, export- 
able surpluses of Latin American 
commodities and minerals were not 
unduly burdensome. 

The industrialization of Latin 
America has continued to gain mo- 
mentum. New iron and steel mills, 
woodworking establishments, cement 
plants, food processing, chemical and 
textile factories have contributed toa 
mounting demand for electric power. 
The growth of local industry during 
the war and generally prosperous 
conditions in agriculture and mining, 
together with notable advances 
achieved in education, sanitation and housing have raised 
the living standards of millions of our fellow Americans 
south of the Rio Grande. This has been reflected in 
steady gains in sales of electricity to residential and 
commercial users paralleling, and at times exceeding, 
increases in the industrial power category. 

The public utility industry has been making every ef- 
fort, consistent with economic realities, to keep pace 
with the increasing demand for electric power. With 
the greatest installed generating capacity in its history, 
capacity operations have been the rule, rather than the 
exception. Further expansion has been held in check 
by war-time difficulties in obtaining equipment and, in 
certain situations, by nationalistic government policies 
and mounting costs which have made operations un- 
profitable. The problem of increasing costs, quite gen- 
eral in Latin American industry, is a manifestation of 
a broad inflationary trend. Behind the rise in the price 
level are tremendous increases in government note issues 
and in bank deposits, resulting from the acquisition by 
national treasuries and central banks of foreign ex- 
change and gold arising from a succession of favorable 
trade balances. The inflationary effect of the increased 
supply of money has been magnified by an insufficieny 
of imported goods. At the same time, heavy govern- 
mental expenditures have resulted in unbalanced 
budgets and increased internal debts, despite the im- 
position of higher taxes. Fuel costs for the public utility 
industry have, in many cases, increased more than 100% 
since 1939 and wages have been raised repeatedly. In 
some countries, the regulatory bodies have recently 
shown an increasing disposition to recognize increased 
costs with rate adjustments but, generally speaking, pub- 
lic utilities have been unable to pass these higher costs 
on to the consumer as have other industries. 

That the public utility industry has been able to sur- 
vive in the face of rapidly rising costs and inadequate 
rates is largely because of a constantly increasing volume 
of sales. In some instances, however, earnings have been 
maintained only by the enforced deferment of main- 
tenance expense, due to inability to seeure materials and 
equipment. Unfortunately, there has been a tendency 
toward extreme nationalism in certain countries, re- 
sulting in agitation against foreign-owned enterprises, 
enforced rate cuts and, in some cases, confiscation of 
property. On the favorable side, have been the stability 
of exchange rates and the freedom from remittance 
problems which, in the past, have plagued foreign in- 
vestment interests. 

Although most utilities are still faced with the diffi- 
cult problem of adjusting service rates to the higher 
price level, there are some favorable factors in the out- 
look for the industry. Materials and equipment are again 
becoming available, and many companies are now able 
to embark upon extensive programs for the expansion 
and improvement of their facilities. New capital, both 
local and foreign, is available and is finding employment 
in new industrial and commercial establishments. As 
was previously noted, power rates are being adjusted in 
some countries to correct long-standing inequities, and 
there is no apparent let-up in the persistent demand for 
electric power. 

Unfortunately, there seems to be little hope for early 
abatement of inflationary pressures on prices, taxes and 
living costs. Most Latin American countries possess large 
reserves of foreign exchange and although some have 
recently been losing exchange on balance, the decline 
has been less than was anticipated in many quarters. 
Dollar exchange should be adequate for the service of 
foreign public utility investments during 1946. Exchange 
rates should be steady, with the International Monetary 
Fund a new stablizing factor. Public relations should im- 
prove, and extreme nationalistic tendencies be countered, 
by the expansion programs of many foreign-owned pub- 
lic utility companies, and by the additional opportunities 
these- companies are providing for the participation of 
local capital. 

North American public utility interests in Latin 
America, while surmounting the many difficult prob- 
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lems which have arisen during the past fifteen years of 
depression and war, have contributed fuch to the eco- 
nomic development of our southern neighbors and to the 
well-being of their people. The industry has every con- 
fidence in its continued ability to improve and expand 
its services to the mutual benefit of its local customers 
and partners, and its foreign investors. 


WALTER F. ROCKWELL 
President, The Timken-Detroit Axle Company 


It seems clear that our industry, the Automotive Parts 
Industry, can expect a large volume of business during 
the coming year, but the problem of getting back to 
full volume production while ham- 
pered by strikes at our vendors’ 
plants and at our customers’ plants 
makes the results of operations dif- 
ficult to forecast. There is no ques- 
tion but what the transportation 
industry of the country is in dire 
need of new equipment. Ample 
proof of this is evidenced by the 
large volume of orders that have 
been placed with the truck, bus and 
trailer builders of this country. Dif- 
ficulties in addition to those men- 
tioned above are largely due to 
Government regulations. For ex- 
ample, the OPA has issued rulings 
that are diametrically opposite in 
principle. As an example, they give 
relief to some portion of the Parts 
Builders who are making original 
equipment for passenger cars, and 
yet give .no relief to those Parts 
Makers, in many cases the same firm and the same 
parts, who are making original equipment parts for the 
truck industry. The uncertainty that such a situation 
creates is making many Parts Makers doubtful of their 
wisdom in proceeding with their original plans which 
call for increasing their productive capacity unless they 
have some definite knowledge as to whether or not the 
increased operation will be at a profit. Further Gov- 
ernment regulations affect the ultimate user of our 
product since the tariffs that the common carriers are 
permitted to charge are not permitted to be raised in 
line with the increased cost that have faced the truck 
operator over the past several years, and which seem to 
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-be increasing rather than decreasing. It is doubtful that 


the truck operator can afford to pay higher prices for 
his equipment when he is faced with higher prices for 
the material and labor necessary for the operation of 
the vehicles without getting an increase in his revenue. 

The Timken Silent Automatic Division of our com- 
pany have plans for greatly increased production of all 
of the units they manufacture for home heating. A new 
plant has heen purchased for this operation, and these 
improvements along with others we are making in our 
three major plants will cost in excess of $5 million. In 
spite of the difficulties facing us, we are confident that 
the advancements of the past decade in motor transpor- 
tation will be far surpassed in the next decade, and we 
are, therefore, making every effort to keep the cost of 
our product to a minimum in an effort to increase the 
market. 


A. S. RODGERS 


President, White Sewing Machine Corporation 


The future outlook for the household sewing machine 
industry is indeed bright and promising. Independent 
surveys indicate something like 342 million prospective 
buyers, and these figures are based 
on releases by the Civilian Require- 
ment Division of the War Production 
Board as of April, 1945, which is 
several times the largest annual pro- 
duction the industry ever enjoyed. 
Even discounted 50% it would still 
be a very large potential market. 

In support of this potential market 
it appears, based on relfable infor- 
mation, that some 14 million women 
spend approximately 234 millions of 
dollars each month to read about 
clothes in magazines for women, 
and one must not lose sight of the 
fact that the women of America 
control about 80% of the purchasing 
power. 

The substitute of a mechanical de- 
vice for hand sewing occurred many 
many years ago; in fact, so far back 
that manufacturing in those early 
years did not have available the marvelous modern tools, 
materials, technique, engineering and equipment such 
as has been introduced in more recent years. But despite 
this fact, according to historical information, there were 
something over a hundred thousand sewing machines 
for household use built in the period from 1846 to 1856, 
which is an indicaton of public acceptance even at that 
early date. 

It is generally estimated that there are some 25 million 
household sewing machines in the field, of which ap- 
proximately 50% are of the treadle or foot power type, 
and a substantial proportion of the electrically driven 
models are ten years old or older. 

A survey by a Wage and Earner Forum indicates ap- 
proximately 24% of the families interviewed expect to 
buy sewing machines. Then one cannot overlook the 


(Continued on page 586) 
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The Elusive Dream 


monetary factor that makes full 


sion the more we chase it. To 
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standards. (That is one reason 
why it is so difficult to stop the 
process once it gets under way.) 
Also, “shortages” are being arti- 
ficially fomented through OPA 
regulations and similar interfer- 
ences. Ceilings which attempt to 
keep prices on a level incompat- 
ible with the supply - demand 
situation, invite hoarding that de- 
pletes the markets, and bring 
about reduced production that 
keeps them from being refilled. 


The most important indirect 
source of “shortages” is labor 
trouble, which is essentially a 


consequence of the monetary in- 


flation, too. Swollen pocketbooks, | 
inflation, | 


due to the war-time 
strengthen the self-confidence, 
bargaining power, and fighting 


will of the working men and of) 


the unions, 
labor is aware of the vast accu- 
mulation of pent-up demand 
backed by ability to pay (the 
consequence of inflation) and 


the more so since) 


wants to insure its share in the, 


pie. The distortion of “relative” 
wages-——disproportionate rise in 


one category as against the other | 
—adds to the smoldering dissat- | 
isfaction and sharpens the class- | 
consciousness. All of which leads | 


to industrial strife, fanned by ir- 


responsible political factors, which | 
in turn reduces production and! 


causes more shortages. 


Will-o’-the-wisp of Full 
Production 
That brings up the question of 


prospective shortages. If the pres- 
ent ones are largely a consequence 


of monetary inflation, the forth- | 


coming disproportion between 
supply and demand will be al- 
most entirely due to the fateful 
fact that inflation expands the de- 
mand and simultaneously checks 
the expansion of supplies. Gov- 
ernment and industry experts who 
preach that full production will 
end inflation are pursuing a will- 
o’-the-wisp that will not mate- 
rialize in the foreseeable future— 
not unless the money flood is 
stopped and is actually reversed. 

The American people are being 
told that as soon as_ industry 
reaches capacity production and 
goods are available in quantities, 
prices will tend to level off auto- 
matically. The prevalent idea is 
that inflation is caused by short- 
ages and will disappear when the 
latter is overcome by production. 
In reality, inflation creates condi- 
tions under which full production 
cannot be realized. 


1. The wave of strikes will be 
followed by more waves of strikes. 
The probability that new wage 
contracts will be negotiated in 
the next few months will not in- 
hibit more strikes or slowdowns 
to follow because the working 
man, faced with a progressively 
lower purchasing power of his 
wage dollar, will be quick to 
realize that he is not getting what 
he really bargained for. Labor 
will not be satisfied with any 
fixed wage as long as price in- 
flation continues, even at a slow 
pace. 


2. American business will tend | 


to become an El Dorado of specu- | 


lation. The entrepreneur, harassed 
by distortions of the price struc- 


ture, unable to predict costs of | 


Wages, materials and other fac- 


tors of production, will tend to. 
avoid long-term commitments and 
seek, instead, quick capital turn-_| 
overs. In place of operating com- | 


plete industrial processes, there 


will be an inclination to limit ac- | 
tivity to single phases of produc- | 


tion, such as quick buying and 
selling of materials or specula- 


tive operations by middlemen. 


We will see an era of chiselers 
ahd fly-by-nights, all very busv 
making money, and producing 
everything but production. 


tive check on inflationary ex- 





- | cesses, the ‘buyers’ strike,” is 
Because of the necessity of | inoperative under these circum- 


softening the repercussions of in- | stances—for a long time to come. 


flation on the masses, government | 


‘Buyers’ strike” means that the 


will be forced to continue the im-! elasticity of demand is restored, 


position of OPA regulations. This when 


prices have risen suffi- 


will contribute further to the ciently so as to exhaust the pur- 
stresses and _ shortages which | chasing power of the consumer. 
cause labor strife and inhibit) Under the gold standard, as a rule, 


management in the pursuance of 
full production. 
There 


no inflation (of gold in circula- 
| tion or of credit) can go very far; 


has been a time} that indeéd is the essence of the 


never 


when a democracy at peace has | gold standard, that it does not per- 


been able to achieve full produc- 


;o™ . ane 
| mit expansion except within nar- 


tion in the face of inflation. There | row limits. It stops expansion by 


is 


nothing to 


that the | compelling the monetary author- 


indicate 


current paper prosperity will be| ities to hold the “credit base,” to 


an exception. 


The Ulusion of Buyers’ Strike | 

The further 
the 
which goes to show that the de-| jit, and commodity prices have to 
cisive cause is not the war-time| adjust themselves accordingly. 
_mal-allocation of 
sources per se. 


|restrain from issuing more legal 
‘tender or (what amounts to the) 
,same) more balances at the cen-| 
tral bank. That stops the rise of | 
the national income, or reverses 


the war recedes, 


more’ shortages increase, 





national re-| 
Decisive is the 


But we are not on the gold 
standard, not by a long shot.| 
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| production evade us like an illu-| 


Nominally, the convertibility in| 
gold is maintained, but actually! 
it does not exist except for spe- | 
cific purposes, permitted from) 
time to time, and the dollar sells 
at a discount against gold on the 
open markets of the world. At 
home, there is no convertibility at 
all. Consequently, the central bank 
is free to print money ad libitum 
since it cannot be called upon to 
pay out in gold, and as Mr. Eccles 
told a Congressional committee: 
the volume of money has no re- 
lation whatsoever any more to the 


gold reserves. (The reserve ratio 
of gold to Federal Reserve lia- 
bilities has been reduced lately 


} 
| 


? 


reduced tq 


to 20%; it might be 
zero as well.) 


History Doesn’t Repeat Itself ; 

History will repeat itself, people 
like to believe: should the rapidly 
growing output of goods (which 
they take for granted) not turn 
the price trend automatically, 
then a buyers’ strike will develop, 
as it did in 1920, and in due course 
the price inflation will be checked, 
The trouble is, however, that a 
buyers’ strike occurs only under 
the gold standard, as in 1920, 
when the budget is being bal- 
anced, when the accumulated cash 

(Continued on page 587) 
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Business and Finance Speaks After the Turn of the Year 


(Continued from page 584) 
fact that over 2 million young girls enroll in Home 
Economics classes each year, and that there are more 
than a million and a quarter new families added each 
year. 

Pattern sales should be a very definite indication, not 
only of the interest shown in home sewing, but in the 
actual use of a sewing machine, and information re- 
leased indicates that sales of patterns in the year 1930 
amounted to some 59 million patterns and in 1944 
amounted to over 100 million patterns. So, all in all, it 
would appear that the potential prospects of the house- 
hold sewing machine industry are very rosy. 

It is well to consider the fact that the electrical house- 
hold sewing machines should be viewed largely from 
an economic standpoint as contributing greatly to the 
necessities of life which are commonly referred to as 
food, clothing and shelter. Further than this, the elec- 
trical household sewing machine occupies almost ex- 
clusively the unique position of being an article that 
begins to produce almost from the moment it enters 
the home, and if used often enough, the production of 
the sewing machine, can be translated into a consider- 
able number of dollars annually. 

The household sewing machine industry it would ap- 
pear has facilities that can and will be quickly ex- 
panded to a point where the industry’s production will 
catch up with the potential demand. It would also ap- 
pear from all indications involved that for at least a 
number of years in the future the general annual level 
of production should be considerably higher than it has 
been in the past. 


DEXTER P. RUMSEY 
President, Erie County Savings Bank 


The year 1945 was a notable one for the mutual sav- 
ings banks throughout the nation. Both the number of 
depositors and volume of deposits reached new record 
high levels, continuing a trend originating in the Spring 
of 1942 when the national income .began to reflect the 
country’s rapidly expanding war production program. 
Unfortunately, figures for the nation as a whole are not 
available at this time but here in the State of New York, 
where we had on Jan. 1, 1945, 131 mutual savings 
banks with 46.3% of the total number of depositors and 
53.4% of the dollar volume of deposits, depositors as 
of the first of this year had increased 276,000 to 6,672,732 
and deposits (exclusive of dividends) $1,052,000,000 to 
$8.282,988,494—-gains of 4.3% and 14.5% respectively for 
1945. Im the absence of exact figures this may be 
essumed to be illustrative of the national experience. 
In addition the mutual savings banks, aside from their 
«wn heavy investments in United States Treasury bonds, 
p ayed a leading role throughout the war in the sale of 
War Bonds to the public. In New York these bond sales 
ran well over $1,000,000,000 during the course of the war 
years of which approximately $228,000,000 was disposed 
of in 1945. Our own Erie County Savings Bank, we are 
proud to report, was in the vanguard in this under- 
taking, having issued almost 900,000 individual bonds 
with a maturity value of $39,500,000 from May 1941 to 
the end of 1945. 

Prospects for 1946 would seem to indicate a further 
growth in the number of depositors and a continued net 
gain in deposits, conditioned largely by the extent to 
which the current earnings and accumulated savings of 
the nation’s industrial workers are affected by the pres- 
ent labor-management difficulties and the ensuing time 
lag which must inevitably follow before production is 
resumed and the level of employment increased. Some 
sizable withdrawals are anticipated during this period 
of economic dislocation and adjustment and again when 
consumer goods are available in quantity. 

This year, generally, is expected to be one in which 
the savings banks will further consolidate and strengthen 
their already vastly improved asset and capital positions. 
Real estate acquired during the depression era has been 
liquidated to the point where it represents a relatively 
insignificant proportion of the total asset structure, mort- 
gage delinquencies have been reduced to the lowest level 
in fifteen years and morigage loan portfolios carefully 
screened to eliminate the weaker items. 

The investment problem promises to remain acute as 
the critical shortage of building materials and the lack 
of skilled craftsmen continues to retard private housing 
construction and thus deprive the savings banks of their 
normal mortgage investment outlet. Government financ- 
ing on a war-time scale, which provided the major 
source of investment for savings banks funds during the 
past several years, will no longer be available, a re-fi- 
nancing of existing mortgage loans is a limited field, 
lending for home modernization is hampered by the 
same obstacles hamstringing home construction, and GI 
home loan applications, while increasing daily, have 
not yet materialized in appreciable volume. Because of 
these factors and the restricted field for savings bank 


investment in other directions we must look forward to 
treading water for the present until new mortgage fi- 
nancing becomes resurgent. 

The tremendous national debt will undoubtedly exert 
a controlling influence over interest rates generally for 
an indeterminate period and, coupled with the related 
problems of diversification of security investments as 
to type and maturities and the maintenance of adequate 
cash positions, forecasts a continuance of low interest 
dividends to depositors for some time to corne. 
Despite these handicaps we in the savings banks are 


heartened by the manner in which the public has mani- 
fested its confidence in our institutions during the criti- 
cal years just passed. A sharp increase in the number 
of branch banking offices, the augmentation of our tra- 
ditional services by such new facilities as payroll savings 
plans, life insurance, the safekeeping and redemption of 
Treasury savings bonds, promotion of home exhibits, etc., 
and an increasing community-minded attitude on the 
part of savings bank management can be counted upon 
to enlist mounting public favor in the communities 
which we serve. 


FRANCIS P. SEARS 
President, The Columbian National Life Insurance Co. 


Wage earners are prosperous With the highest pay 
in history, and they have learned the desirability of 
savings through the teaching in the War Bond Cam- 
paigns and the instruction given in 
the Army camps on the many ad- 
vantages of saving through Life In- 
surance, which provides the surest 
and easiest way known to man to 
build up an estate. 

A sum unbelivably small com- 
pared with the estate desired will 
at once establish such an estate, 
which can be maintained by annual 
premiums. An estate of $20,000 pay- 
able at death can be started by a 
man twenty-one years of age 
through the payment of less than 
$300, and the estate can be continu- 
ously maintained by the payment of 
a similiar amount annually. In these 
days of low interest rates and heavy 
taxation, it would be hard indeed 
to create such an estate in any other 
way. 

If present low interest rates con- 
tinue for a long period, no doubt it will be necessary for 
the life insurance companies to raise their premium 
rates and thus increase the cost of life insurance, but 
this cannot affect those who have the foresight to ac- 
quire their low cost life insurance in 1946, since the 
premium once agreed upon cannot be increased by the 
companies. 


Offsetting the current low interest rates in some de- 
gree is the good mortality experience that life insur- 
ance companies have been having for several years now. 
There is expectation for even better mortality experi- 
ence with the termination of the war and the introduc- 
tion of the marvelous new sulpha drugs and penicillin. 
Heart troubles are the worst enemies of longevity and 
account for nearly half the deaths among insured lives, 
but there is ground for hope of improvement. here 
through the investigations of the Life Insurance Medi- 
cal Research Fund which the life insurance companies 
have voluntarily established with an income of some 
$600,000 per annum for the purpose of studying the 
causes of these outstanding disabilities and to discover 
prevention and cure. 

Life Insurance experienced its greatest growth in the 
decade following the First World War, and I am con- 
fident it will develop even greater usefulness and serv- 
ice to the people of this country in the coming years. 


HENRY R. SANGER 


Chairman of the Board, The Manufacturers National 
Bank of Detroit 

Any survey of business for the year 1945 must take 
cognizance of the most important event, the end of 
World War II. This long-hoped-for close of the war 
has brought with it the problems of 
reconversion and the winning of the 
peace. 

The records will disclose that the 
banks have discharged in a credit- 
able manner their wartime role of 
financing the requirements of both 
Government and industry. The mil- 
lions of dollars of Government se- 
curities in the hands of banks and 
the war production financed stand 
as evidence of the part played. The 
annual reports of banking institu- 
tions -for 1945 show a very healthy 
condition, indicate good earnings 
and reflect liquidity, which should 
confirm confidence in the ability 
of banks to meet the peacetime 
needs of the nation. Our banks are 
eager and willing to take care of the Henry H. Sanger 
legitimate demands of American in- 
dustry for credit to be used in the 
all-important part of financing its peacetime volume. 
The knowledge gained during the war in solving many 
very unusual financing problems is being employed in 
the making of revolving and term loans to provide 
funds for working capital, plant expansion, and other 
purposes. While the very nature of the relationship be- 
tween depositors and banks calls for careful scrutiny and 
some caution in the making of longer term loans, an 
earnest effort has been and will be made to supply the 
funds necessary in this direction. There are many signs 
of banks generally seeking an opportunity to broaden 
their services, including the establishment of depart- 


ments for the extension of crea:i both to purchasers of 
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consumer goods directly and through financial assist- 
ance to dealers and wholesalers of these commodities. 
The obligation of banks to assist in supplying the Amer- 
ican people with desperately needed housing, through 
mortgage financing, will be fulfilled and reflected by a 
growth in mortgage accounts. 


The unusual features of the present period make 
dangerous any prophecies as to the future. However, it 
is obvious that United States Government securities will 
continue to represent a large part of banks’ portfolios 
and this with some increase loan demaiid suggests a 
continuation of satisfactory earnings. The cessation of 
our war activities will cause, at least temporarily, some 
redistribution and possible decline in bank deposits, 


which are very naturally closely related to government 
financing and industrial activities. The liquidity re- 
flected in the financial reports of banks indicates that 
they are in an excellent position to meet their require- 
ments. 

The present problems of reconversion certainly are 
no surprise. It has been recognized for some time that 
the adjustment from war to peace would involve a 
resetting of prices and wages, increase of unemploy- 
ment, decline in production, and falling of national in- 
come. However, while these changes do not seem to be 
fundamentally unlike those accompanying the closing 
of other wars, the stoppages occasioned by the dis- 
agreements between labor and management, if allowed 
to continue too long, could accentuate them to the 
point of disaster. Therefore, the future welfare and 
happiness of the American people are dependent upon 
the ability of labor and management to reach a speedy 
settlement of their differences and the American people 
look no less to labor than to management for a solution 
of their problems. 

The shelves of this country, and for that matter of the 
world, are almost bare of most things necessary to our 
well-being. Once we turn our energies to producing 
these goods, all will agree that great prosperity awaits 
us. We have the money, the ability to produce, and the 
demand. 


A. D. SIMPSON 
President, The National Bank of Commerce of 
Houston, Texas 

As we convert trom war industry to peacetime in- 
dustry, I cannot help but feel that the Gulf Coast area 
and other parts of Texas can look forward with confi- 
dence to the brightest of prospects. During ‘the war, 
Houston and other Texas bankers have done an out+ 
standing job, taking the lead in eight War Bond Drives, 
and at all times urging their customers to spend less 
than they earn. They have made many unusual loans 
to industry to forward the war effort and have handled 
the War Bond program without cost to the Government. 
I am convinced that whatever the problems of peace- 
time banking and reconversion are, Houston and other 
Texas bankers will tackle them with the same spirit 
through which they made their war contributions. As 
we swing over to peacetime work, I believe that this 
area will have a minimum of unemployment and similar 
problems. 


HERBERT E. SMITH 
President, United States Rubber Company 


The rubber industry is expected to produce goods in 
1946 with a value of $1,500,000,000, an increase of 66% 
over the corresponding figure of $900,000,000 in 1939, 
the last wholly peacetime production year. Major part 
of this record production will be accounted for by tires. 
Operating at capacity, the industry is expected to pro- 
duce more than 80,000,000 units, of which 66,000,000 will 
be passenger car tires. Previous largest passenger car 
tire output was 50,000000, in 1941. Achievement of the 
66,000,000 goal of 1946, which is at the rate of more than 
two tires a second, will ease the tire shortage, but not 
noticeably until the latter half of the year. 

Other goods, such as footwear, golf balls, and drug 
sundries, will also be scarce in the early part of the year, 
but with the industry geared for capacity output, sup- 
plies will greatly increase as the year progresses. 

Total consumption of rubber by the United States in 
1946 is estimated at 900,000 tons, which compares with 
the previous high of 780,000 tons in 1941, and an average 
of 540,000 tons in pre-war years. Of the 900,000 tons; 
approximately one-third may be natural rubber and the 
remainder various kinds of synthetic rubbers. 

World consumption of all types of rubber for 1946 is 
placed at 1,400,000 tons. The year’s potential world pro- 
duction of all such rubbers is estimated at 1,900,000 tons, 
of which 1,200,000 is synthetic capacity in the United 
States. 


(Continued on page 588) 
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The Elusive Dream of 
Full Production 


(Continued from page 585) 
Savings do not amount to much, 
in other words, when the income 
of the buying public cannot match 
rising pricés. This is a different 
Situation now. We have an un- 
balanced budget and are ready to 
keep it unbalanced for an indef- 
inite period and in an indefinite 
magnitude. The more prices rise, 
the more public deficits will be 
pouring out, and the more of the 
$200 billions excess cash savings 
will be disbursed. And they may 
be disbursed over and over again. 

Of course, it happens even in a 
run-away inflation that prices 
jump ahead of the printing press. 
The German inflation, e.g., wit- 
nessed such “crises” in its run- 
away phase, which had to be 
“corrected” by the printing press 


working over-time to overcome | 


the temporary money shortage. 
In a slow inflationary process like 
ours, it will take quite some in- 
crease of prices, probably a 
doubling from the present level, 
before this kind of “deflation” 
can occur—provided that in the 
meantime the money-tide does 
not continue its ascendency. 


To Sum Up 

At the present, there is not 
audible even a murmur of pub- 
lic dissatisfaction with the 


contrary, the public is perfectly 
willing to ‘condone a “compro- 
mise” solution of the current la- 
bor controversies and to swallow 
higher prices. This is what makes 
the labor trouble acute for the 
present, and chronic for the vis- 
ible future. It will stay with us as 
long as the money flood—the pol- 
icy of large scale deficit spending 


at home and abroad—continnues. | | 
The wage earner simply tries to} 


make the most of that. As a “le 
he does so in the primitive fash- 
ion of John L. Lewis, who drives 


a bargain with the employers at! 


the expense of the consumer. The 
CIO tries to be a little more so- 
phisticated, realizing that the la- 
borer’s gain is soon lost if prices 
rise. Which they do anyway, and 
each time new labor troubles will 
rise, causing in turn more price 


inflation. It is a vicious circle, if 
there ever was one. And every 
time, production will be inter- 


rupted, if indeed it ever gets fully 
underway, with no prospect for a 
“consumers strike’ until prices 
have run up very much further, 
but with good prospects in the 
meantime that the incessant in- 
dustrial strife will offer unusual 
opportunities for communistic 
propaganda to foster more strife. 


ee ee 





Roosevelt Dimes 


Released Jan. 30 


Secretary of the Treasury Vin- 
son announced on Jan. 17 that the 
United States Mint would begin 
striking the Franklin D. Roosevelt 
dime on Jan. 18, while Nellie Tay- 
loe Ross, Director of the Mint, 
stated that on and after Feb. 5, the 
new coins would be released over 
the country through the Federal 


Reserve Banks and branches as || 
well as through the cashier of the | | 


Treasury. It was later made 
known that the release date had 


been fixed at Jan. 30. The Treas- | 


ury Department advices Jan. 17 
said: 


The 1@-cent piece commemorat- | 
de- | 


ing the late President and 
signed by John R. Sinnock, the 
Mint’s chief engraver, is of exactly 


the same size and metallic content | 


as the dime now circulating. The 
“head,” or obverse side, bears a 
portrait of Mr. Roosevelt facing 
left, the word Liberty around the 


left border, in the lower left field | 
In God We Trust, and the date, | 


1946, in the lower right field. 


on- || 
slaught of price inflation. To the 


Gain in N. Y. State 
‘Savings Bank Deposits 


| A net gain of $1,167,564,768 in 
savings deposits for the 131 mu- 
tual savings banks of New York 
| State is reported for 1945 by Rob- 
| ert M. Catharine, President of the 
| State Association. This brings 
savings bank deposits in New 
York State to an all-time peak of 
| $8,283,462,494, an increase of 
/148% for the year. This is the 
largest gain in savings ever re- 
, corded. Mr. Catharine states that 
“even more remarkable than the 
| gain in dollar deposits is the fact 
‘that these deposits are repre- 
sented by 6,672,824 separate ac- 
counts, or the equivalent of a sav- 
ings account for one out of every 
two people in the State. The net 
gain in the number of depositors 


for the year was 266,996.” He 
| likewise says: 

“Furthermore, the gain was not 
entirely due to “wartime” savings, 
for even in December, when it 

-might have been expected that 


people would spend all of their Cotton Merchants Dinner 
money for gifts to celebrate the 


first peacetime Christmas in five| A Victory Meeting and Dinner 
years, our savings deposits rose} will be held by the Association of 


by $90,070,613 and the number of} cotton Textile Merchants of New 
accounts increased by 25,926.) 


Certainly nothing could EE LPR York on Feb. 1 at the Ritz-Carlton 


: | Hotel, according to an announce- 
more clearly the will to save on| ; ‘ 

the part of American people and | ment by its President, W. Ray 

Guest speakers for the oc- 

casion will be the Secretary of 


the confidence they have in this | Bell. 
Agriculture, Clinton P. Anderson, 


fundamental savings system.” 
Since Jan. 1, 1942," Mr. Cath-! john M. Hancock of Lehman 
Brothers and Hugh M. Comer, 


arine pointed out, “there has 
been an increase of approximately President of Avondale Mills and 
Chairman of the Cotton-Textile 


628,000 in the number of savings 
Institute. 





bank depositors, while total de- 
posits have risen by $2,734,000,000, 





Williams to Advise Reserve 
Council in Philadelphia 


David E. Williams, President of 
Corn Exchange National Bank and 
Trust Company, Philadelphia, has 
beer! appointed to serve during 
1946 on the Federal Advisory 
Council of the Federal Reserve 
System representing the Third 
(Phila.) Federal Reserve District. 
Mr. Williams is a director on the 
boards of numerous corporations, 
and is a Trustee of the University 


of Pensylvania. 





a gain of nearly 50%. In addi-'| 
tion to this, people have bought a | 
total of $1,160,000,000 in War and | 
Victory bonds through the savings | 
banks since the Government pro- | 
gram started in May, 1941. $56,-| 
808,000 of these purchases were | 
made during the Victory Loan | 
Drive which was 114% of the| 








savings bank quota.” 
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Business and Finance Speaks After the Turn of the Year 


(Continued from page 586) 
PAUL B. SOMMERS 


President, The American Insurance Company 


As we enter the New Year, the impact of the Supreme 
Court Decision in 1944, holding that insurance is com- 
merce, continues to share the limelight with increased 
premium volume and higher burning 
ratios in the fire insurance business. 

Most companies are taking stock 
of their manpower situations looking 
forward to a more aggressive mar- 
keting program through local agents 
and brokers during the year 1946. 
The return of many qualified men 
from the armed forces should stimu- 
late this activity. 

The laws in several states during 
the past years have been changed to 
permit fire insurance companies to 
write those classes of protection for- 
merly the exclusive charter rights of 
casualty insurance companies. Ag- 
gressive management, no doubt, will 
survey the possibility of multiple 
line operations in the light of this 
trend looking toward the economies 
that could thus be obtained. 

The investment phase of fire in- 
surance companies’ operations involving satisfactory re- 
turn on invested capital, surplus and unearned premium 
reserves will continue to be a problem, particularly when 
striving for safety plus an adequate income from this 
source. 

In general the outlook for 1946 is promising as to 
premium income for those companies which sell aggres- 
sively. A small margin of profit should be obtained 
through careful underwriting despite the trend towards 
higher losses unless inflation grips our land. 


REUBEN E. SOMMER 


President, Keystone SteeP& Wire Company 





Paul B. Sommers 


The demand for wire products 
for industrial use, as well as agri- 
cultural, remains far greater than 
the supply and we are able to book 
orders as far ahead as we wish. The 
tremendous need for homes and 
equipment of all kinds-would indi- 
cate prosperity for some time to 
come, particularly, in view of the 
great supply of money. We look for 
several years, at least, of high rate 
of production unless somebody in 
Washington throws a monkey wrench 
into the machinery. It will be a great 
day when labor leaders realize that 
wealth comes only from production. 





R. E. Sommer 


ROBERT C. STANLEY 


Chairman and President, The International Nickel 
Company of Canada 


“Deliveries of Canadian nickel to all markets in 1945 
will be approximately 25% under the peak levels at- 
tained during the war years, but will be in excess of all 
but one peacetime year,” Robert C. 
Stanley, Chairman: and President, 
The International Nickel Company 
of Canada, Limited. announced in a 
1945 vear-end statement. “In recent 
months,” he continued, “deliveries 
declined substantially from the cor- 
responding period of 1944. 

“Production Was reduced at our 
Canadian plants by a shortage of la- 
bor during the first half of the year, 
reaching a high of 1,850 men in the 
Spring, and by a sharp drop in nickel 
demand since August, caused by the 
sudden cutbacks in military require- 
ments, 

“Up to V-E Day practically. all 
nickel went into war uses of the 
United Nations. Controls on the use 
of nickel and nickel alloys were re- 
moved by the Canadian and United 
; States governments in late August 
and since then consumers have again been free to pur- 
chase their full requirements. 

“In the six years beginning in September, 1939, the 
company produced and delivered to the United Nations 
about 1,500,000,000 pounds of nickel in all forms. Its ca- 
pacity was materially increased in these years through 
expenditure of its own funds. The rate of our refined 
nickel production during the war years was abcui 50% 
greater than in prewar years. 

“Present enlarged nickel capacity of Canadian pro- 
ducers is nearly 320,000,000 pounds anaually. The larg- 
est annual prewar nickel consumption by the world was 
approximately 240,000,000 pounds in 1937. From this it 
would appear that Canada’s nickel, capacity is greater 
than the world’s peacetime requirements. 

“The war's end brought the nickel industry many of 
the same unsettled conditions that now confront other 





Robert C. Stanley 


large industries. While the industry does not itself have 
the problems of reconversion, it must await the recon- 
version of its customers. It has no extensive plant alter- 
ations to make in this transition period from war to 
peace. 


“Following the sharp decline in nickel consumption 
which occurred at the war’s close, the fourth quarter of 
the year has witnessed betterment in the demand. This 
improvement would have been greater had it not been 
for labor troubles -particularly in the steel and automo- 
tive industries in the United States. 

“To provide for war contingencies, the output of 
nickel was maintained in excess of requirements for 
some months prior to the cessation of hostilities with 
Japan. Stocks on hand were rapidly accumulating. The 
drop in consumption which followed placed the produc- 
tion of nickel far above current demands and forced op- 
—— curtailments at International Nickel’s Canadian 
plants. 


; “As has been the case in the past, the steel industry 
in the United States continued to be the greatest con- 
sumer of nickel in 1945. Approximately 60% of the total 
refined nickel delivered went into this field. During the 
years 1942 through 1945, International Nickel delivered 
nickel for war purposes to steel and other industries in 
the United States at an annual rate more than twice as 
great as any year prior to 1939. This was done in addi- 
tion to supplying Canadian. United States and British 
nickel requirements at greatly increased wartime 
schedules. 

“Four series of wartime engineering steels, which 
were developed by metallurgists of industry and govern- 
ment in the United States to conserve supplies of alloy- 
ing elements, were adopted as standard by the American 
steel industry during 1945. These steels, which are 
known in the trade as ‘triple-alloy steels,’ contain nickel. 


“Of the nickel consumed by the steel industry for 
wrought steels during the year, over 40% went into 
stainless steels. The tonnage of stainless steels during 
the past three war years has averaged the highest on 
record. Peacetime outlook for stainless steels is most 
encouraging. — Some of the fields in which the uses of 
nickel-chromium stainless steels are expected to expand 
are the chemical, transportation and food processing 
industries. 

“The company’s rolling mills at Huntington, West Va., 
Birmingham, England, and Glasgow, Scotland, delivered 
substantially increased quantities of vitally needed 
Monel. Inconel and other nickel alloys for war require- 
ments. During the conflict, the land, sea and air forces 
of the United Nations were the largest users of products 
of the Huntington Works, which was honored seven 
times by the Army and Navy of the United States. 

“The end of the war saw an almost immediate resump- 
tion of nickel electroplating. All decorative applications 
of plating had been discontinued under war conservation 
measures. There was a substantial peni-up demand. Re- 
search and new developments in the past few years have 
furthered the adoption of specifications calling for 
thicker nickel coatings. Nickel is already flowing in 
sizable amounts into plating uses. The automotive in- 
dustry in the United Staies is planning to use heavier 
nickel plating in its 1946 line of cars and trucks, which 
will result in a marked increase in the consumption of 
nickel in plating. 

“The effectiveness during the war of cupro-nickel in 
condenser tubes on large ships and in piping in naval 
construction indicates broader use in peacetime applica- 
tions. Much of this product will probably go into con- 
struction of new commercial vessels, coastal power sta- 
tions, oil refineries and other equipment. 

“Due to war restrictions the use of nickel silver for 
civilian purposes almost ceased. With the reawakening 
of this market, production of nickel silver for peacetime 
uses was resumed late in the third quarter. Since then a 
large demand has been noted and a continuation appears 
likely for its many applications, a few of which are 
silver-plated flatware, slide fasteners and hardware. 

Our company’s stock of refined nickel at Port Col- 
borne is now exceptionally high due to lack of demand, 
which is believed to be temporary, Many war uses of 
nickel were in industrial equipment converted to war 
services and these will now resume their place as peace- 
time applications. New uses for the metal have been 
developed during the war and manufacturers who never 
used nickel previously have discovered its beneficial 
qualities. Additional peacetime applications perfected 
during the war years promise to compensate for losses 
to competitive materials. 

“Barring any unforeseen obstacles over which the in- 
dustry has no control, our long range prospects are fa- 
vorable. World War II has utilized more technically ad- 
vanced equipment than ever before and nickel was em- 
ployed in most of its construction. Since much of this 
equipment will be produced for peacetime applications, 
nickel’s usage will be broadened. 

“In meeting the wartime requirements of the govern- 
ments in Ottawa, London and Washington the Canadian 
nickel producers have made a remarkable war record 
through increased production, the furnishing of technical 
service, the assistance in conservation of scrap, and aid 
in many other ways. It is hoped that these governments 
will soon terminate or relax obstacles to trade and thus 
again enable the Canadian nickel industry to serve world 
markets as formerly.” 





HERMAN W. STEINKRAUS 
President, Bridgeport Brass Company 


A brass and copper mill products industry enters the 
year 1946 with its books crowded with business, but at 
prices on which it is sustaining heavy losses. 

During the war the brass industry, 
making strip, rod, tube, pipe, wire, 
and similar products, was working 
100% for war purposes. It was pro- 
ducing around 400% of its normal 
peacetime tonnages, and was show- 
ing reasonably good profits through- 
out. 

When all war contracts were can- 
celed on Aug. 16, 1945, the entire in- 
dustry went into red figures because 
on its peacetime products it had to 
return to prices originally published 
on Dec. 26, 1940, and frozen by the 
OPA in March, 1942. Consistent ef- 
forts have been made over the period 
of the last two years by members of 
the industry to obtain relief, for they 
knew full well what would happen 
when war production had ceased. So 
far no price increases have been 
granted, although they are under 
consideration. 

A matter which has put further pressure on the brass 
industry for quick delivery of products to the general 
public at this time is the fact that during the war the 
War Production Board created the Copper Recovery 
Corporation. This government corporation bought from 
every holder of brass or copper products any material 
on hand not for war purposes, and they were legally re- 
quired to give it up—therefore all stocks in the United 
States had been completely depleted, except those actu- 
ally being used for war purposes. It will take months 
before these stocks can be replenished. 

While the industry finds it is in this position of losing 
money on current production, it is one of those industries 
in which the 30% wage demand is being made on every 
company in the industry, large or small, regardless of 
the present situation. 

It is my belief that within the next three to six months 
we may expect to see both the wage question and the 
price question fully resolved, and also the remaining 
problems of reconversion from war to peace completed, 
and that beginning the second half of 1946 the industry 
will be exceedingly busy and reasonably profitable for a 
period of years ahead. 


LAWRENCE F. STERN 
President, American National Bank and Trust Company 


While 1946 should be a satisfactory one for most 
business, management, in my opinion, faces the severest 
challenge since the outbreak of the war. Many industries, 
of course, have no special problem 
in converting to peace-time activ- 
ities and most others have already 
made important progress, but the 
complexities of labor relations, high- 
er wage costs, rising raw material 
prices, scarcities of materials and 
ceilings on selling prices will test the 
ability and ingenuity of employers 
of a large segment of our workers. 
It is apparent that the restoration of 
peace-time efficiency brings many 
problems. 

Despite this, it is reasonable to 
assume that business actually will be 
progressively better as the year goes 
on. The strikes which we have had 
and which we will have are no sur- 
prise to business leaders. They were 
anticipated last summer at the time 
that the war was drawing to a close. 
Strikes as such go along with good 
times and, on the whole, their effects are of a temporary 
nature so long as management is capable. As in other 
periods of prosperity, agreements between employers 
and employees will be worked out, and the general level 
of production this year should reach a reasonably good 
level. 

If I were to make a guess, I would select the first 
quarter of this year as the one in which most strikes will 
occur and, at the same time, settlements will be reached. 
These settlements will act as the pattern for collective 
bargaining in other industries. If this proves to be true, 
earnings for the first three months will be the least sat- 
isfactory, and those of the second quarter will be some- 
what better. The first six months, therefore, should be 
the most difficult for business as the full impact of raw 
material difficulties and labor problems will be felt. 
Management’s ability to deal with these things and to 
recapture the higher production per man hour which 
was common to American business before the war will 
very largely. determine profit possibilities in the final 
half of the year. 

In mentioning first the unpleasant things business will 
face, I do not wish to minimize the many bright aspects 
of the business picture this year. We have emerged from 
the war with a heavy debt, but our wealth is still great 
and the average amount of spendable money is large. 
At this time, the available supply of goods is, on a 
relative basis. at an all-time low. This means, among 
other things, that the back-log of orders cannot be filled 
for a long time. In other words. husiress is in a sellers’ 


(Continued on page 590) 
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Price and Other Controls 
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| 


ment, 


it is unbelievable that there | 


are still those opponents of price | 


control who would throw away 


| these national safety measures be- 


tion. it was with tnis in view, 
that the Congress provided price 
control. 

Price controls at this moment} 
are avoiding a repetition of the 
terrible disaster—the chain of 
disaster—that followed World 
War I. 

It is a constant source of en- 


couragement to President Harry 
Truman and to his Cabinet, and 
to all those who make up Amer- 
ican. Government, that the nation 
as a whole sees the wisdom of his 
program and supports it. 

That, to me, is a heartening 
sign of a people alerted and 
educated to the problems of the 
hour. 

Big: Men of Labor and Big Men 
of Business came to Washington 
during the war to assist in the 
vastly complex administration of 
our war economy, and they learned 
the widsom of the controls which 
are now in force. 

This group, newly educated in 
the processes of Government, 
gives strong support to all of the 
Administration’s forward-looking 
measures. 

However, while there are big- 
men-of-labor and _ big-men-of- 
business, there are also just big- 
labor-men and big-business-men. 
Big men of labor and big men of 
business are fighting the reaction- 
ary elments within the councils of 
labor and industry. They cham- 
pion the cause of big-men-of-the- 
people in your Government. It is 
a struggle in which the economic 
future of our country is at stake. 

In the matter of price control, 
for example, we have the facts of 
history to guide us. It was con- 
tended that price control would 
hamper war production. We know 
now, however, that America’s pro- 
ductive capacity during this war 
reached astronomical proportions 
and remains the greatest indus- 
trial miracle of all time. 

But what are the facts and 
figures? 

In World War I, without. price 
control, our production rose 25%. 
In World War II, with price 
control, our production jumped 
116%. Instead of hampering pro- 
duction, price contro) promoted it! 

World War I cost this nation 
thirty-two billion dollars. World 
War II cost this nation three hun- 
dred and one billion dollars. 

These expenditures, financed in 
large part by borrowings, pro- 
duced an enormous pool of liquid 
capital which hangs over the na- 
tion as an awesome, inflationary 
threat. 

That, to me, would seem to in- 
dicate that runaway inflation after 
this war could be expected to be 
as much more disastrous than the 
events after World War I as, say, 
the atomic bomb is to a cap pistol. 

The threat of inflation is being 
diligently attacked in spite of the 
powerful forces that would, over- 
night, remove the controls which 
stood as bulwarks to make us as 
victorious in our peace-economy 
as we were victories in our war- 
economy. 

To appraise the success of the 
fight of your Government against 
inflation, let us consider these 
facts: 

We fought the greatest war in 
our history with an increase in the 
cost of living of only 31%. At the 
time of the Armistice in World 
War I, however, the cost of living 
rose exactly twice this amount, or 
62%. and what is worse, that 
spiral of inflation continued until 
the cost of living reached 108% a 
year and a half after the War. 

Keep in mind that the inflation- 
ary pressures in World War I 
were only a fraction of those 
which the nation has contended 
with in this war, and, in spite of 
this, today—six months after the 
victory over Japan—the cost of 
living is at the same level as it 
w as on V-J Day. It has not risen 

a penny: since the War ended! 

. Thai.is a victory for the people | 
that should never be-forgotten! 

In the face of such an achieve- 





u 
} 


fore production has caught up 
with demand and the inflationary 
threat has been removed. 


Must Have Full Production 


As you know, the plan of your 
Government is to use all measures 
to encourage production to reach 
the level of demand, and there- 
after to stimulate both production 
and demand. We all now re- 
cognize it as elementary that the 
answer to inflation is Production! 

Let me repeat: We must have 
full production! 

We must have it now. 

Tomorrow.may be,too late. 

Today we do not have it. 

Today, instead, we have the 
spectacle of some of our largest 
and most vital factories standing 
idle, at a time when the demand 
for goods is greater than it has 
ever been in the history of our 
country. 





It is time Big Men of Labor and 
Big Men of Business quit this 
tug-of-war for power. They each, 
as the President said yesterday, 
have too much power already. 
They must come forward in the 
interest of America and settl:| 
their differences, otherwise your 
Government will have to step in. 
Then there will be the same old | 
cry of too much Government. 

But it is not a question of too 
much Government. 

It is a question of too much 
kicking around of the public; and | 
you may be sure that your Gov- 
ernment will put an end to that. 
Yes, put an end to that—for your | 
President is determined to exer- | 
cise every power of Government | 
at his command to maintain pro- 
duction at its highest peak. 

Last night I was privileged to 
attend a testimonial dinner for 
two great Americans, General 
Dwight Eisenhower and Admiral 
Chester Nimitz—both native sons 
of Texas by the way. General 
i Eisenhower in a prophetic mes- 
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| peaceful 
j}and commerce. I 


sage, reminded us that the coun- 
tries of the world are interde- 
pendent; and that they can 
longer exist in peace unless this 


interdependence is recognized and | 


appropriate steps taken to foster 
communication,. trade 
wholeheartedly 
subscribe to that view. 


The Loan to Britian 


In order to maintain full-time 


no! 


production, we must create and 
maintain. a sufficient demand for 
our products. One of the impor- 
tant factors in our peacetime econ- 
omy is our export market. We 
export the largest volume of prod- 
ucts of any country in the world. 
England is the largest importing 
country in the world. It seems 
clear to me that if the commerce 
of the world, including our own, 
(Continued on page 591) 
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Business and Finance Speaks After the Turn of the Year 


(Continued from page 588) 

market, and its prospective customers are well able to 
buy its products. 

Without proper handling, this could end in serious 
inflation. On the other hand, it probably will result in 
nothing worse than some increase in price levels. Cer- 
tainly this will be true if the things which are inter- 
fering with production at the present time are substan- 
tially lessened and management can again resume pro- 
duction on the scale characteristic of American indus- 
try. We should not lose sight of the fact that, while 
strikes are head-line news, the bulk of our companies 
are at work, and the trickle of their products which are 
reaching our markets now can very well turn into a 
flood before the year is over. As business goes along the 
next few years, satisfying the enormous requirements 
of our own people and of those in other countries whose 
needs are even larger than our own, it is readily ap- 
parent that there is no lack of demand. In other years, 
when somewhat similar conditions existed, management 
has been able to meet this challenge and nothing has 
happened in recent years to justify any loss of faith in 
the native ability of our business leaders. A review of 
these various factors, therefore, leads me to the con- 
clusion that, on an over-all basis, we are going to have 
a prosperity which will be beneficial not only to em- 
ployees but also to the shareholders in American busi- 


ness. 
JOHN A. STEVENSON 
President, The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 


In the transition from wartime to peacetime economy, 
life insurance companies face problems of long-range 
development rather than problems of immediate re- 
conversion. 


At the end of 1945, in addition to 
the Nationa! Service Life Insurance 
purchased by those in the armed 
forces, the American people owned 
approximately $155,000,000,000 of 
life insurance—the highest total in 
the history of the business. More- 
over if World War I history repeats 
itself, the Government insurance 
now owned by service men and 
women, by “raising sights” on the 
amount required for adequate cov- 
erage, will stimulate rather than 
discourage regular life insurance 
sales. 


Nobody can foresee what eco- 
nomic changes may occur in the 
postwar period. But the backlog of 
purchasing power built up by war- 
time incomes; the thrift habits de- 
veloped by wartime payroll savings plans; the more 
intensive cultivation of the market for life insurance 
among women and juveniles and the wider adoption of 
employee retirement plans; the effect of present tax 
rates on people’s ability to build estates and to make 
real increases in high-bracket incomes by increasing in- 
vestments; all these are among the important factors 
which would tend to support a rising life insurance sales 
curve. Moreover, this rising life insurance sales curve 
has a significance beyond the life insurance business, for 
at no time has the threat of inflation made it more im- 
portant that dollars should be channeled into savings 
rather than allowed to compete for the available supply 
of consumer goods. 

On Dec. 31, 1945 the U. S. Government Bond holdings 
of all U. S. legal reserve life insurance companies totaled 
over $20,000,000,000 but it is clear that financing by the 
United States Treasury in 1946 will be on a greatly re- 
duced scale. It is true, also, that most corporations now 
are in strong financial positions and many are able to 
undertake their reconversion projects without resorting 
to new money financing. There are others, which may 
believe it advantageous to borrow at the current low 
level of interest rates but, in view of the large volume 
of money available for investment, there seems to be 
little prospect of an early upturn in the net interest 
returns of the life insurance companies. 

The unfavorable effect on life insurance costs of de- 
clining interest yields has been offset, in part at least, 
by favorable mortality rates. The health record among 
life insurance policyholders during recent years has 
been excellent and even the war’s effect on mortality 
was not as serious as anticipated at the outset, war 
claims between Pearl Harbor and V-J Day being only 
6% of the total death benefits paid by the life insur- 
ance companies. Moreover, the medical advances made 
during the war and postwar reasearch projects, such as 
the cooperative research being undertaken by the life 
insurance companies on disease of the heart and arteries, 
are bound eventually to have a favorable effect on 
future life insurance costs. 


During 1946 the attention of the life insurance com- 
panies will, naturally, be focused on questions directly 
affecting the business such as the authorization of new 
life insurance mortality tables which will come before 
several State Legislatures, including New York, and on 
problems occasioned by the Supreme Court’s decision 


holding insurance to be interstate commerce. Obvious- 
ly, however, satisfactory progress in the life insurance 
business must reflect satisfactory progress in solving 
the country’s economic problems and the life insurance 
companies must shoulder their share of responsibility in 
arriving at these solutions. 
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JACK I. STRAUS 
President, R. H. Macy & Co., Inc. 


The year 1945 has established a new high record for 
department store sales. Contrary to expectations last 
summer, the end of World War II has not resulted in 
sharp declines of retail sales. While 
industrial production has declined 
sharply, income payments have not 
fallen off as rapidly. Purchasing has 
been sustained by the high level of 
activity in industries other than man- 
ufacturing, the continued large vol- 
ume of Government disbursements, 
separation payments in industry and 
by unemployment benefits. It seems 
clear that relief from war tensions 
has also stimulated considerable con- 
sumer buying. To some extent, con- 
sumers have drawn on accumulated 
savings, but thus far this factor has 
been of minor importance. It is re- 
markable that civilian industries 
have done so well in meeting these 
heavy merchandise demands. 

In 1946, we may expect a further 
contraction of Government disburse- 
ments and perhaps some temporary 
declines in income payments until] peace time industry 
gets into full swing to meet the large replacement de- 
mands that a long war has created. There are still acute 
shortages in many lines of merchandise and many 
months must elapse before a proper balance between 
civilian production and consumption is restored. 

The present industrial conflict between labor and 
management and consequent strikes have produced a 
serious setbeck to the crying need of the country for a 
rapid resumption of all-out production of consumer and 
durable goods. 

The retail industry faces important problems of re- 
adjustment. Rising expenses due to restored services 
and higher wage costs will characterize operations in 
1946. Moreover, prevailing margins are likely to be 
squeezed severely by rising merchandise cost and con- 
tinued price control during the first part of the year. 
A moderate decline in sales volume would increase oper- 
ational difficulties. It is therefore most important for 
retail management to return promptly to those tested 
principles of good management which, for one reason or 
another, have been impossible under war conditions. 
These include better balance of stocks, reduction of out- 
standing orders as rapidly as conditions permit, better 

turnover, better utilization of facilities, improved me- 
chanical aids where possible, revived sales and executive 
training programs and intensive preparation for a better 
all-around merchandising and selling performance. Sus- 
tained profits will result from these more efficient oper- 
ations. 





Jack I. Straus 


ROBERT STRICKLAND 


President, Trust Company of Georgia, 
Atlanta, Georgia 
Now that the war is over the South shares the na- 


tional need for new construction — in homes, factories, 
and stores. When production of building materials is 
~~ increased, and when mechanics are 


again available for work, this vac- 
uum will quickly provide large em- 
ployment, provided building costs 
stabilize. 

At the first of the year it was es- 
timated there were 80,000 unem- 
ployed in Georgia and a total of 296,- 
000 in six Southeastern States. While 
there is a tendency for this number 
to level out, it is due for gradual 
increases up until May. Many eli- 
gibles are accepting unemployment 
benefits for the full period notwith- 
standing the fact that employment 
is available at higher wages and, in 
many instances, are declining prof- 
fered jobs. 

As an illustration, construction 
mechanics are generally plentiful in 
this area. After the closing of war 
2 ye projects they very largely entered 
shipbuilding plants, which are now almost entirely 
closed. Notwithstanding the high wage scales in the 
construction industry many of these unemployed prefer 
to accept unemployment insurance or to live on existing 
savings. 

Meanwhile, our great textile industry will be busy, 
and nearly all of our pre-war industry will likewise 
produce fully as rapidly as materials are available. 

In the interim, accumulated savings of war workers 
and service men are keeping retail trade at high levels. 
Unemployment indices do not reflect fully those not 
gainfully employed as many not now working are not 
applicants for places through any of the employment 
services. They will not be until their savings run low. 

The long term outlook for the growth of Industry in 
the Deep South States is good. We shall have to shift 
from a nearly 50% agricultural employment to vastly 
increase our approximately 7% industrial group. We 
must enlarge and expand, with our own capital and 
energies, much of our present manufacturing structure. 

This is not to rule out the coming here of branch fac- 
tories for national companies. They will be welcome, 
and if they expect to enlarge their sales in an improved 
Southern market, they must spend some of their pay- 





Robert Strickland 


roll money here, but with war expanded facilities to be 
absorbed in their present locations, no early or general 


‘exodus is likely. 


The South enjoys certain definite advantages that no 
lezislative program, or other premature artificial wage 
equalization, can remove. They are in part physical, 
arising from the warmer climate, and in part moral, aris- 
ing from a gréater regard for spiritual values as ex- 
pressed in religious attitudes, respect for law, and a love 
of individual freedom. 

These advantages are translatable in the course of 
relatively short periods of time into increased produc- 
tion, better living standards, more stable government, 
and dependable industrial relations. 


So it is my view that the Deep South States, not yet 
having shared proportionately in our national industrial 
life, will undergo many growing pains in the near future, 
but that it now possesses the capital, and will retain 
the “know how” it has heretofore in large measure ex- 
ported from our colleges, to build in the next generation 
the nearest approach to industrial Utopia which has been 
seen in our nation. 


W. B. STOKELY, JR. 
President, Stokely-Van Camp, Inc. 


We have a stake in both the canning and quick freez- 
ing industry.. I think the prospects in each branch of 
our business are excellent. 

There is a tremendous deficiency in dealers’ shelves 
throughout the country on canned foods which has to be 
filled, and I do not believe it will be filled in the current 
calendar year. In other words, I expect a shortage for 
at least another 12 months on canned foods in general, 
although there might be particular items which would 
prove an exception to this rule. 

As regards frozen foods, there is a tremendous market 
waiting there, which currently cannot be taken care of 
by anyone due to lack of production facilities. I believe 
it will take three or four years to catch up on this item. 

We have another division to our business, the Ten-. 
deroni end, which is a special improved short cut mac- 
aroni, which is moving very well. We believe the mar- 
ket will continue on this, but there is not the scarcity 
situation on Tenderoni that prevails on both canned 
foods and frozen foods. 

My best guess is that the shortage on macaroni products 
will be taken care of first, canned foods second, and 
frozen foods last. 


L. A. VAN BOMEL 
President, National Dairy Products Corporation 


Through the efforts of farmers, the dairy industry, 
and certain branches: of the Government, total milk 
production in the United States was increased very 
substantially during the war. Dairy 
Dairy products were included in the 
diet of the Armed Forces to a much 
greater degree than during any pre- 
vious war. Because of their great 
energy value, milk, cheese and ice 
cream were also consumed in much 
larger quantities by workers in fac- 
tories turning out war materials. 
Increased purchasing power stimu- 
lated a high civilian demand for 
dairy products. As a result, even the 
increased milk production fell short 
of the demand. Shortages for civil- 
ians developed in butter, cheese, 
cream and other dairy products, and 
rationing was necessary to spread 
the available supply as equitably as 
possible. 

The unprecendented demand for 
dairy products has continued since 
V-E and V-J Days. Milk produc- 
tion of approximately 123 billion pounds in 1945 set 
an all time high. Nevertheless, dairy products still fall 
far short of the demand, particularly in the case of 
butter and cheese. There are several reasons for this. 
First, consumers are more conscious than ever before 
of the nutritive value of dairy products in their various 
forms. Second, the cost of milk and other dairy products 
is very reasonable in comparison with that of other 
energy foods. Finally, high purchasing power has un- 
doubtedly been a contributing factor. ; _ 

There is every reason to believe that this situation 





L. A. Van Bomel 


will continue through 1946, and that the demand for, 


dairy products will again exceed milk production. Con- 


sequently, some dairy items will remain difficult to- 


obtain. While every effort is being made to stimulate 
an even greater milk production in 1946, it is not pos- 


sible now to say how suceessful this effort will prove.) 
Weather conditicns during the Spring and early Summer: 


always have an important bearing on milk production, 
as well as on the growth of feeds for use during the suc- 
ceeding fall and winter. It is, of course, impossible to 
predict what the weather. will be. 

Looking forward to future years, an increasing per 
capita consumption of dairy foods seems likely. Mil- 
lions of young men and women have formed a taste for 
them while in the Armed Forces, and public understand- 
ing of their important nutritive value is spreading 
rapidly. : 

The war and its food requirements provided an added 
stimulus to research in the dairy field, and a number 
of new by-products of milk have been developed. Pen- 
icillin, streptomycin and the amino acids are examples of 

(Continued on page 592) 
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_interesting to know that we ex- 


.of tobacco we consumed in peace- 


‘nance the restoration of its pro- 
-duction and commerce. 


_ fited. 


Price and Other Controls 


(Continued from page 589) 
is to become healthy again then 
much depends upon what England 
and the United States do in re-| 
establishing their export and im- | 
port trade. 

A healthy foreign export trade 
in normal times means the dif- 
ference between prosperity and de- 
pression to the United States and 
even in depression years, it is 


ported some 8% of our entire 
agricultural and industrial pro- 
duction. For every two pounds 


time, we sold one pound abroad, 
and for every bale of cotton, we 
sent one into foreign commerce. 

Before the war, nearly 40% of 
all of our exports were sold to the 
British Empire. This is evidence 
to me that every section of this 
country and every American in- 
dustry has a vital interest in the 
opening of British markets to our 
products on fair and non-dis- 
criminatory terms. You, in In- 
diana, have an important interest 
in these outlets for your produc- 
tion and thus you have an impor- 
tant interest in the proposed fi- 
nancial agreement heretofore 
signed by the United States and 
the United Kingdom, which is 
now before the Congress for ap- 
proval. 

What is this agreement? Is it 
a gift? No, definitely not. Itisa 
loan that will enable the United 
Kingdom to eliminate wartime 
restrictions on trade and currency 
which it imposed for its self-pro- 
tection. It cannot eliminate these 
restrictions without capital to fi- 


Britain 
has little to sell now; in fact, the 
“blitz” reduced its export com- 
merce to 30% of its 1938 lével. If 
the United Kingdom is able to 
remove these restrictions, then the 
other nations of the world will be 
able to eliminate similar restric- 
tions and the commerce of the 
world will be. immeasurably bene- 
The alternative leads to the | 
disasters of economic warfare 
which are so vivid in our minds, 
and economic warfare, as we all 
know, is one step from war. 

We have participated in estab- 
lishing the United Nations Organ- 
ization to end the scourge of war, 
but the ideals implicit in that 
organization will be meaningless | 
unless the peoples of the earth can 
truly work together to end re- 
strictions on trade and commerce, 


/ mitment 





thereby establishing one of the 
foundations for international pros- 
perity. Need I remind you that | 
our prosperity depends upon el 
prosperity of the world? 

It is good business for us pa 
make this loan. We not only will | 
be repaid the principal with in- 
terest, but we secure a Phe yeni 
from the United Kingdom to re-| 
move all of the restrictions I have 





Servicing 
Dealers 
from 
Coast 
to 


Coast 


heretofore mentioned. This com- 
will protect our trade 
from discrimination and permit 
American products to go more 
freely over the world. In short, 
it affords us assurances of an ex- 
panding market for our products; 
it assures England of the means 
for the restoration of her com- 
merce; and, in thus securing the 
international commerce of two 
important members of the United 
Nations, it thereby contributes to 
the health and growth of the trade 
and commerce of all the world. 


There are abroad in the land 
prophets of fear and _ despair. 
There are those who, motivated 
by selfish interests or perhaps 
merely by impatience, cry for co- 
ercive laws. Some want coercive 
laws against one group—others 
against another group. It seems 
that the selection of the group de- 
pends only on the answer to the 
question of whose steer you want 
branded. Some, I am sorry .to 
say, have hate in their hearts. 


Wants No Labor Resraints 

But we are lawyers trained in 
careful thinking, and we know 
there are some things on which 
you cannot legislate successfully 
any more than you can legislate 


away the rising of the sun or the] 


movements of the tides. There-is 
a homely expression for it:.“Youy 
can lead a horse to.water but you 
cannot make him.drink.” Let us 


His not justice! 
democratic way! 





has _ its 


limitations, but -also~ its: 


dangers. Let us ask ourselves: 
Once coercion is used, are those 
who recommend it prepared to 
say that its use against one group 
will not be invoked against an- 
other? 

Will not labor restraints lead to 
business restraints? And other 
restraints? History answers—it 
will. 

For coercion, once you start it, 
is not a one-way street. Coercion 
begets coercion. Ours is not a 
system that is hospitable to ideas 
of force. Ours is a system that 
believes in letting off steam, that 
encourages negotiation and arbi- 


tration, and a meeting of the 
minds. 
Sometimes progress is. slow. 


Disputes can not be settled with a 
stroke of the pen because we have 
never given power like that to 
anyone’s pen, and we never shall. 
Some. price must be paid for the 
liberty = we enjoy. 

We-live in an age in which we 
have seen—right under our very 
eyes and in our time—peoples of 


‘vethervlands toss away their free- 


dom_to grab at economic security. 
We have. seen them lose both. 


As your Attorney General, my 
adviece-is against any type of co- 
ercive . legislation. 

This isnot the country for that! 
It is not the 


Price. Controls Jealously Guarded 
not forget that. coercion not only |; 


‘The . Congress has_ jealously 
guarded, and properly so, its au- 
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| thority with reference to price 
| control. It has placed every safe- 
guard for the public in that Act. 
The Price Control Act has been 
a temporary one all during the 
war period. In fact, the grant of 
authority under the Act has never 
extended for over a year, and on 
June 30th it again expires. 


Your President has recom- 
mened its extension, and I feel 
certain that as a thinkimg and 
articulate group you'concur iin this 
recommendation and will give 
him your full support. Similarly, 
in regard to the labor-manage- 
ment problem, the President has 
an intelligent and democratic pro- 
posal. 

He has suggested, as you know, 
the strengthening of the Concilia- 
tion Service in the Labor Depart- 
ment. He has also proposed the 
granting of power to the Presi- 
dent to appoint Fact Finding 
Boards for the prevention of stop- 
pages of work in nation-wide in- 





dustries, but only after collective 
bargaining’ and conciliation and 
voluntary arbitration have failed. 
These Boards, now operating 
under wartime emergency powers, 
would have the authority to 
secure the facts and publicize 
them. 


The strong arm of public opin- 
ion—your opinion and mine— 
would then become a decisive 
factor in the fair settlement of 
labor-management disputes. 


Cunningham Dept. Mer. 
At Kidder, Peabody 


Kidder, Peabody & Co., 17 Wall 
Street, New York City, members 
of the New York Stock Exchange, 
announce that Capt. Francis J. 
Cunningham, A.U.S., has returned 
to the organization and has been 
appointed manager of the firm’s 
institutional trading department. 
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recent benefits to mankind in the production of which 
milk by-products have played an important part. I be- 
lieve these developments are in their infancy, and that 
the future will see great advances in milk chemistry 
and dairy research, leading to the discovery of many 
new milk by-products for use as foods, for supplemental 
feeding and for medicinal and industrial uses. 

While sales and profits will always be influenced by 
purchasing power and general business conditions, I am 
confident that the dairy industry has great possibilities 
for further growth and expansion, both in the sale of 
its present products and in the development of new ones. 


BRADFORD H. WALKER 


Chairman, The Life Insurance Company of Virginia 


I feel this country as a. whole 
should be entering an unparalleled 
opportunity if the wage question is 
settled without further delay. 


Of course, we read of the inflation 
threat and the cure for this is pro- 
duction. With the enormous demand 
ifor every conceivable kind of goods, 
we should be entering a period of 
high employment with a great vol- 
ume of business. and with the in- 
‘creased wages, the highest standard 
of living this country has ever 
‘known. 


If labor and business get together 
‘and our government reduces ex- 
‘penses, we should then be able to 
‘enjoy prosperity for many years to 
,come. 





Bradford H. Walker 


LOUIS WARE 


President, International Minerals and-Chemical Corp. 


{n a year-ending statement to the “Chronicle”, Louis 
Ware, President of International Minerals & Chemical 
Corporation, said that mechanization, research and the 
intelligent use of plant foods made 
it possible for 7,000,000 fewer Amer- 
ican farmers than there were 10 
years ago to produce approximately 
25% more foodstuffs annually dur- 
ing the war years. Yet, he believes 
farmers need have no fear of over- 
production in peacetime if present 
employment levels are maintained. 

Concerned with the welfare of the 
nation’s farmers because his firm 
is the world’s largest miner of phos- 
phate, a dominant factor in Amer- 
ican potash production, and a manu- 
facturer of fertilizer and other min- 
eral and chemical products such as 
the amino acids, including mono 
sodium glutamate, Mr. Ware warned 
against the “theory of scarcity.” The 
war proved the world can consume 
every item the farmer can raise, he 
pointed out, but it will take a sound 
economy in our own country to help insure the ability 
of the rest of the world to purchase its needs. j 
_ As an example of how the use of fertilizer has enabled 
farmers to increase production, Mr. Ware pointed out 
that in 1943 American farmers produced 513,322,000 
bushels more corn than in 1929—and on 3,350,000 fewer 
acres. At the same time, the percentage of the country’s 
corn crop which was fertilized rose from 15% in 1929 
to 23% in 1943. 


Pointing to the current and wartime rise in dietary 
standards, Mr. Ware said everything possible must be 
done to insure maximum employment so these standards 
can be maintained. 


GEORGE AVERY WHITE 
President, State Mutual Life Assurance Company 


The year 1946 can hardly equal 1945 in recording sig- 
nificant world-wide events. However, it is likely to have 
am even greater bearing upon some phases of our 
future economy than any previous 
‘year within our memory. 

By winning World War II we 
have made it possible to choose in 
which direction we shall go. The 
choice before us involves many 
factors, but none perhaps more sig- 
nificant ‘in the lives of the great 
bulk of Americans than the decision 
as to price and wage levels. Much 
of the discussion today seems to 
assume that there is a basic conflict 
between labor and management, or 
‘industry. Actually the conflict is ~ 
not that. “Management” represents 
the great body of investors who own 
our industrial concerns and it is for 
them that management speaks in 
endeavoring to stabilize wages at a 
level which will preserve the value . 
of the investment. Fundamentally, ‘ é 
the issue involved in our industrial George A. White 
strife is the effective value of the dollar. In other words, 
how much in desirable merchandise is the dollar to 





Louis Ware 





buy? That issue depends primarily on how much human 
labor the dollar will buy. Too often this fundamental 
issue is not clearly presented. 

The wage earners of America are also the owners of 
capital to a great extent. Their bank deposits, life in- 
surance policies, holdings of shares in corporations, and 
the currency they carry in their pockets all will be 
affected by the outcome of the decision as to what a 
dollar will buy. We use the word “inflation” to indicate 
a cheapening of the dollar and inflation certainly is not 
only destructive of accumulated savings but it also is, 
in the long run, destructive of our whole industrial 
machine. 

It is natural that at the end of a war period, when 
goods have been produced pretty much regardless of 
cost and wages have been paid regardless of output, that 
wage earners find it difficult to adjust to lower in- 
comes. It is also true that following every war the 
dollar is to some extent decreased in effective value. 
We can not destroy vast quantities of material without 
reducing the value of the resources of which the dollar 
is only the token, but we must certainly not assume that 
the conditions brought about by war are either normal 
or desirable. We must not mistake the flush of fever 
for the glow of health. If there is to be a continued in- 
centive to save and invest in productive enterprises, 
then there must be a determination to make the value 
of the dollar proportionate to the risks that investment 
always involves. There would be no incentive to save 
and invest unless saving and investing assured purchas- 
ing power and earnings. 


I am optimistic that during the year 1946 we shall ar- 
rive at reasonable compromises between the extremists 
in both labor and industry, and I trust that we may ac- 
complish this without unduly calling upon Government 
to act as the arbitrator. The more we can rely upon col- 
lective bargaining and the law of supply and demand, 
the sooner we shail arrive at a fair and normal basis. 
The great need of the world today is for the production. 
of useful commodities for constructive uses. America 
must assume its role of provider to the world in con- 
nection with most of these products, and the sooner we 
get about it, the better. 


C. C. WEST, JR. 
Vice-President, Continental Air Lines, Inc. 


During the war period people have stifled a natural 
desire to travel. Vacations have been foregone, conven- 
tions have been postponed, and even vital business travel 
has been held to a minimum. The 
summer of 1946 should bring an eas- 
ing of military as well as reconver- 
sion travel, which will make it pos- 
sible for people to vacation, attend 
conventions, and attend to business 
with a facility not enjoyed since the 
beginning of the war. 

Informed observers believe Eu- 
ropean resort areas will be unable to 
serve vacationists adequately before 
1947 at best. For this reason the at- 
tention of millions who desire to 
take vacations will, we believe, be 
focused upon the beauty spots, re- 
sorts, and dude ranches of the Rocky 
Mountain area, Pacific Coast, and 
Mexico. Much of the western area 
of the United States offers unsur- 
passed fishing, big game hunting, 
mountain climbing, and general out- Col. C: C. West, Jr. 
door sports. In season, winter sports, 
including skiing, skating, and tobogganing may be en- 
joyed. Along with these advantages, the area is favored 
with such natural scenic attractions as Carlsbad Caverns, 
Mesa Verde, and numerous national parks and monu~ 
ments. National Park officials have already estimated 
that 1946 will see an unprecedented volume of vacation 
travel through the major parks within the area, includ- 
ing among others, Rocky Mountain and Yellowstone Na- 
tional Parks. It is not surprising then that the region 
within which Continental Air Lines operates is looking 
forward during 1946 to the greatest volume of vacation 
and -pleasure travel ever achieved. Just as efforts of 

eople within this region are being bent toward arrang- 
ing adequate development to welcome, accommodate, 
and entertain these vacation guests, so is Continental Air 
Lines, along with other air lines serving the region, striv- 
ing to provide adequate and speedy travel facilities. 

Some interesting factual material on probable volume 
of vacation travel is included in the 1944 report pre- 
pared by David E, Faville, Professor of Marketing, Stan- 
ford University, for the Pacific Advertising Association. 
Professor Faville states, and we quote: “Surveys we have 
been conducting . . . indicate that 15,600,000 Americans 
are now making concrete plans and saving money for a 
post-war trip, while an additional market of 22,000,000 
exists which has not yet made up its mind, and is waiting 
to be sold.” 

Although air passenger travel is naturally more spec- 
tacular than the movement of cargo, 1945 will doubtless 
see substantial expansion of the air-freight program 
which many commercial air lines are now initiating. on 
a full scale basis. Air-freight offers the business man a 
means of widening the market area within which he has 
been accustomed to transact business. Air-freight makes 
feasible the maintenance of low inventories because ad- 
ditional goods may be speedily secured when needed. 
This naturally enables business men to avoid many of 
the hazards of style or fashion changes. The public will 
come to enjoy superior ripeness, flavor, and.vitamin eon- 








tent in the numerous foods which will be made speedily 
available. 

An illustration of the types of product which are pres- 
ently being transported by air out of the Rocky Mountain 
area includes the following articles: Carnations, celery, 
mushrooms, mountain trout, cantaloupe, turkeys, broil- 
ers, ham, bacon, and many varieties of valuable furs. In 
turn, traffic coming into our region includes such things 
as West Coast flowers, lettuce, and grapes; Eastern fash- 
ion-styled clothing, strategic machine parts, shrimp, lob- 
ster, and many other seafoods. It appears that the magic 
of air cargo, both via air-freight, and air express, will 
open up new vistas within this inland region. 

When we turn from the outlook for air transportation 
in our own immediate area to that of the commercial 
airline industry as a whole, an equally encouraging pic- 
ture is revealed. The public is aware of the importance 
of expanding the air transport industry and appears to 
feel that airlines, if rapidly expanded, can become as 
potent an economic force for reconversion, peacetime 
commerce, and military preparedness as they were a vital 
force in maintaining effective wartime transportation. 

It is not likely that 1946 will bring any substantially 
expanded use of the more recently developed types of 
planes, inasmuch as most of this larger and newer equip- 
ment will not become available until 1947. It is to be 
expected, however, that passenger fares, which have 
dropped from 8¢ per passenger-mile in 1930 to the pres- 
ent level of about 4'2¢, will be even further reduced 
when technical improvements warrant. Naturally, such 
factors as the prevailing levels of operational costs could 
adversely affect such a tendency. 

An accelerated program of airport improvement in- 
volving extensive Federal as well as State and local ex- 
penditures, will make possible the rendering of service 
to many parts of the country which are not presently 
favored with air transport. Hand and glove with such 
development should come within the next year or two, 
the development of a policy which will call for the 
movement by air of all first-class mail, and perhaps par- 
cel post, moving for distances in excess of 300-400 miles. 
High military officers have recently pointed out that na- 
tional defense will be substantially strengthened if at 
least 4,500 air transports are in the service of commercial 
air lines. These planes would represent an auxiliary 
force available to the military in the event that condi- 
tions should require their use. If a nation can achieve 
the dual purposes of facilitated mail movement, profit- 
able operation of its postal department, and the achieve- 
ment of greater national security through investment in 
the future of a major industry, certainly no serious ques~ 
tion can arise as to the desirability of such a program. 


R. B. WHITE 
President, The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company 


The business outlook in this country for the year 1946 
is one of’ both high promise and challenge, in, the sense 
that an unprecedented volume of industrial and trade 
activity is in sight if the necessary 
unity, effort and understanding are 
forthcoming. 

It is very difficult to forecast with 
even reasonable atcuracy, a rail- 
road’s business for the coming year. 
Since they have no _ reconversion 
problems, their job being the same 
in war or peace—to carry traffic— 
their first problem is to improve 
their competitive position and to 
replace and modernize equipment. 
The amount of revenues the rail- 
roads receive will rise and fall with 
the volume of industrial production. 
If reconversion of other industries 
can go forward without undue post- 
ponement, the railroads can look 
forward to freight traffic consider- 
ably above the normal peacetime 
level, although less than the war 
years. ; 

Troublesome problems also confront the railroad in- 
dustry today. The demands being made by labor jeopar- 
dize the ability of industry to earn a fair profit and 
increased operating costs will make it ‘more difficult 
to compete with other kinds of competition. However, I 
believe clear thinking will prevail, and that these prob- 
lems will be settled satisfactorily to both management 
and labor. If price increases are allowed where neces- 
sary, it would seem industry should be ready to go ahead 
by early summer or shortly thereafter on an unprece- 
dented peace time level. 

Correspondingly, it is estimated railroad freight rev- 
enues for the first six menths of 1946 will be ee gt hci 
for the last six months. Final results for the year should 
average einen those for the years 1941 and 1942. The 
indications are that passenger revenues for the year 
1946 may surpass the pre-war years, due to the con- 
tinued heavy movement of Army and Navy personnel, 
especially during the first half of the year. 

An Interstate Commerce Commission survey indicates 
that the railroads plan an estimated capital expenditure 
of over. $1,600,000,000 in the next three years. Orders 
for great numbers of. passenger and freight cars have 
been placed and the roads will add to their equipment, 
locomotives of all typeS, of radically improved designs. 


The chief concern of the-railroads at the present time 
is the fact that many millions of dollars will probably 
be added to their operating costs through wage increases 


(Continued. on, page .294).., -.... 





R. B. White 
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Scientific Research and Economic Development — 


(Continued. from page 533) 
search, but this in turn rests on 
basic, or fundamental research. 
Many people confuse these two. 
Probably the most characteristic 
difference between basic and ap- 
plied research is that the latter 
involves investigation directed to- 
ward some desired end such as a 
mew process, a new product, or a 
new machine, while basic re- 
search is aimed at determining 
facts without knowing or caring 
how they are to be used. 

Basic research is sometimes 
called “pure research,’ but the 
term “pure” is perhaps unfortu- 
nate because it implies that ap- 
plied research is impure, and I 
know of nothing purer in the eco- 
nomic world than research which 
produces wealth without taking 
it from others, and thus benefits 
management and labor, producer 
and consumer alike. 

The discoveries of basic re- 
search are made in a compara- 
tively small number of labora- 
tories, most of which are in uni- 
versities. This is as it should be, 
for the purpose of the scientific 
departments of the universities is 
to train new scientists, and this 
can best be done by immersing 
students in the practice and prin- 
ciples of disinterested scientific 
investigation. The justifications 
for carrying on basic research in 
government and industrial labor- 
atories is that in many cases it is 
impossible to attract able scien- 
tists unless they are given some 
opportunity to engage in the pas- 
time of new fact collecting. 

When we pass to a more de- 
tailed consideration of how scien- 
tific research affects economic de- 
velopment, difficulties sometimes 
arise because of the confusion of 
scientific terms in the mind of 
the layman. Only a few weeks ago 
a lady called me on the phone and 
asked to borrow a diesel engine. 

At the same time it is important 
that the scientists should under- 
stand the language of the layman. 
The National Bureau of Standards 
once received a letter from a 
plumber who wanted to know 
whether he could clean out pipes 
with hydrochloric acid. 

The most direct effect of scien- 
tific research on the economic 
level of the nation appears to be 
in increasing the availability of 
energy. All of our energy, whether 
found in coal, water, wood, pe- 
troleum, butter, or what you will, 
has come to us from the sun, and 
since sunlight lavishes upon the 
earth each day 200,000 times as 
much energy as we now use for all 
purposes combined, scientists are 
naturally tempted to try to find 
some direct way of harnessing this 
energy. They have not yet suc- 
ceeded because they do not yet 
have enough facts, and basic re- 
search is needed to cure this. In 
scientific slang, solar energy is 
too “soft” to handle efficiently; 
though one horsepower falls on 
each square yard of ground on a 
sunny June day, the apparatus re- 
quired to concentrate and store it 
is too complex and cumbersome 
to be practical. We need a “hard- 
er’ type of energy. 

I can no longer ignore atomic 
energy. My principal feeling at 
this moment is regret that I can- 
not talk about atomic energy with- 
out having you think about atomic 
bombs. I hope that the gloom 
which seems to have settled over 
scientist .and layman alike will 
soon be lifted so that the more 
cheerful aspects of atomic power, 
which to my mind far transcend 
the gloomy, will be apparent. In 
any case I must digress for a mo- 
ment, since there is no use talking 
about economic development if 
we are all to be blown up. 

The situation would be helped 
if some of the nonsense and ca- 
lamity howling could be separated 
from the facts about atomic en- 
ergy. Five classes of events have 


been predicted, and. though all ap-} 


pear to be jumbled together in the 
public mind, they can be divided 
pretty easily into events which are 





respectively certain, probable, 


possible, unlikely, and just plain | 
not worth worrying about. One of | 


the certain facts is that all matter 
contains about 40 million British 
thermal units of energy per pound, 


and that. scientists know how to’ 


get about one tenth of 1% of this 


energy out, under extremely spe- | 
cial conditions, from two natural | 


chemical elements, 
thorium. 


uranium and 


It is probable that this energy | 


needs to be softened up to be of 


value industrially, and this in-j; energy is in the uranium, all right, 
The | and I am sure that if you insisted 


volves new complications. 
great uranium piles we read about 
soften energy while producing 
plutonium, but at present they 
rather overdo this, softening the 
energy too much. 

It is possible that we shall see 
ships powered by atomic energy 
which will have energy sources 


| fttted into them when they are 


can be used for many purposes | 


which will greatly raise the living 
standard of the world. Uranium 
and plutonium will not take the 
place of petroleum, or of coal, or 
even of firewood, 
their place beside these, New 
forms of energy find new uses, 
and supplement old forms, but 
seldom do they supplant them. 
Atomic energy is too “hard,” and 


but will take | 





launched, so that they need never 
be re-fueled again before they 
wear out. I strongly suspect, how- 
ever, that new problems will be 
encountered which will greatly re- 
duce the apparent advantages of 
atomic energy in this connection. 
and that the grass in this new 
yard may later not look quite so 
green, though entirely edible, as 
it does now to certain commen- 
tators. 
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It is unlikely that we shall see | 
automobiles going down the street. | 
powered by tiny engines running | 
from a chunk of uranium. The} 


on owning such an automobile at 
once, Dr. Compton and a few 
dozen assistants could construct 
one for you. You would feel pretty 
funny driving it, however, perched 
up on top of eight feet of concrete 
arranged to keep damaging rays 
from coming through the seat 
cushions, and with eight foot thick 
fenders of concrete on all sides to 
protect the passerby from radio- 
activity. Fifty tons of concrete 
take away much of the charm from ! 





from an automobile with a pea- 
sized engine. 

Finally, it is just plain foolish 
to suppose that someone is going 
to start a chain reaction that will 
touch off the atmosphere, or jar 
the earth from its orbit, or blow 
it up completely. I realize that 
many better scientists than I have 
worried about this, but I know 
enough about the situation to take 
a chance on any small modicum 
of danger not indicated by the cal- 
culations that have been made, 
and wish to reassure any quiver- 
ing member of this audience to 
the full extent of my ability. 

Scientists are not above titillat- 

(Continued on page 597) 
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and the uncertainty as to freight and passenger rates 
and rate-making policies. Trucks, buses and airlines 
will compete aggressively for traffic. However, the rail- 
roads through increased operating efficiency and the 
installation of modern equipment, if given an even 
break, will successfully meet this competition and con- 
tinue to render the same necessary and efficient service 
as was rendered during the war. 


J. W. WHITEHEAD 
President, The Norwalk Tire and Rubber Company 


The shortage of automotive tires is probably as criti- 
cal (or more so) today than at any time during the war 
or since 1941. 

A great many motorists and tire 
dealers were of the opinion that, 
when rationing was discontinued, 
all their tire troubles would be over. 
They have since learned that such, 
was not the case. As a matter of 
fact, many people who under ra- 
tioning had planned to get along 
for some time with their old tires, 
immediately arrived at the conclu- 
sion that the old tires were no good 
for further mileage and that they 
would have to get new tires. The 
tire dealer, in turn, when he did 
not have to send in rationing cer- 
tificates with his order, ordered as 
though tires were growing on trees. 

The discontinuance of rationing 
did not help the manufacturers build 
any more tires; hence the shortage 
today is apparently greater than at 
any time previous. 

It is usually darkest just before the dawn and, if there 
is no interruption in tire production through tire strikes 
(we do not anticipate there will be) the continued in- 
erease in monthly production should, in the next six 
months, come very close to taking up the shortage. We 
have reference to passenger tires. In respect to heavy 
pneumatic tires for truck work, our situation is very 
much better than it has been at any time since the war 
and the next 60 days should see enough heavy truck 
tires built in-the country to take care of requirements. 

In the meantime, those passenger car owners and, 
yes, some of the truck owners, particularly the smaller 
jobs, should avail themselves of the opportunity of hav- 
ing good tires, that have no breaks in them, recapped. 
The material used for recapping passenger tires particu- 
larly is ever so much better than it has been in the 
past. Good carcasses, recapped, will often deliver as 
much mileage as many makes of new tires; they will av- 
erage better than 70%. 

Many tires are being put out of service because of old 
tubes. Every motorist with a tire that apparently has 
10,000 or 12,000 miles of service (and it usually can be 
ascertained whether or not that is so) should make it 
his business to know that it has a good tube. 

Last, but not least, do not discount tires made of 
synthetic rubber. We do not believe any manufacturer 
who is making an honest effort to make a good syn- 
thetic tire ever made a better natural rubber tire than 
the synthetic he is making today. This also applies to 
inner tubes; there never was a better tube of natural 
rubber than that which is being made today out of 
synthetic rubber. 
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C. E. WICKMAN 


President, The Greyhound Corporation 


It seems apparent that intercity passenger traffic will 
eventually fall below the unprecedented volume han- 
died during the war years. However, there are many 
factors to support the belief that the traffic demands on 
the intercity motorbus during 1946 will not fall off 
materially. Demobilization of our tremendous armed 
forces will not be completed much before the end of the 
year, and there will be continual replacements of our 
overseas personnel to be handled. Millions of war work- 
ers and their families who have migrated to war centers 
ean be expected to return to their former domiciles. 
Large segments of the population who never before have 
made intercommunity journeys are now travel-conscious. 
Wartime travel restrictions and inconveniences have 
certainly resulted in a tremendous backlog of postponed 
journeys. Wage levels are higher in relation to cost 
of travel than ever before. Vacations with pay have be- 
come almost universal. Permanent military and naval 
establishments will almost certainly be much larger than 
before the war. 

Extensive plans have been developed for an intensive 
promotion of all-expense highway tours. These trips will 
not only include points of interest within the United 
States, but also vacation spots in Alaska and Mexico. 
Preparations have been made for internal solicitation in 
foreign markets. 


DAVID E. WILLIAMS 


President, Corn Exchange National Bank and Trust 
Company, Philadelphia 


The commercial banks of Philadelphia never were in 
a better position to assist and guide business and in- 
dustry through a period of readjustment than they are 
today. 

It is a fortunate situation because 
while our nation has seen many eras 
of readjustment, none has been so 
challenging, none so perplexing or 
more difficult to appraise than the 
time now with us. 

Production slow-ups or even com- 
plete stoppages in the face of tre- 
mendous demands for durable goods 
pose many problems. Inflationary 
and deflationary forces complicate 
the business pattern. Doubt of the 
stability of price ranges interferes 
with many commitments. In work- 
ing out marketing plans, manufac- » 
turers and distributors must keep an 
eye on the employment situation. 
Readjustment from war to peace re- 
quires the ultimate placement of ap- 
proximately 11,000,000 civilians and 
about 9,000,000 discharged veterans. 

Speaking for Corn Exchange, our position is clear. We 
recognize and act on the principle that our Bank and 
other commercial banks are an integral part of the free 
enterprise system. We believe that banking has a vital 
role in channeling funds into productive enterprises and 
that one of the major responsibilities of our Bank is aid- 
ing in the creation of goods and services fer the benefit 
of consumers. 

Intelligent advice and cooperation must be based on 
specialized knowledge. Here at Corn Exchange we have 
had years of experience with many of the diversified 
industries and branches of commerce in the Philadelphia 
Metropolitan area. 

In this readjustment period Philadelphia is in an ad- 
vantageous position. Performing a major part in pro- 
duction for war, Philadelphia industries were so diversi- 
fied that many of its normal products were essential for 
our armed forces. The changeover to peacetime produc- 
tion therefore is relatively simple, at least from the 
standpoint of facilities. 

I believe that our experience at Corn Exchange in the 
past year indicates a healthy condition not just of the 
bank, but of the community. Our deposits other than 
Government deposits were increased by nearly $25,000,- 
000 or about 12%. There was a sharp rise in demand and 
time collateral loans and in bills discounted, the in- 
crease aggregating more than $19,000,000 or about 55%. 
A recent estimate for the Philadelphia Federal Reserve 
District indicated a 10% increase in deposits in that dis- 
trict between July, 1945 and the end of 1947. 

The commercial banks of Philadelphia are keenly 
sensitive to the special credit problems of returning 
veterans and of small business. Corn Exchange and 35 
other Philadelphia banks have established a $10,000,000 
operating fund for the exclusive benefit of war veterans. 
This fund is operated by the Philadelphia Agency for 
Business Loans to Servicemen Inc., set up by the co- 
operating banks. Veterans receive expert business ad- 
vice so that they will not be enticed into business ven- 
tures where the chances of success would be very small 
or non-existent. Credit is supplied for ventures if the 
surrounding circumstances indicate a good chance of 
success. 

For small and medium-sized businesses, Corn Ex- 
change, together with a group of other Philadelphia 
banks, has set up a $10,000,000 bank credit fund to 
provide an additional source of revenue during the re- 
conversion period. This is a practical, effective bank 
service that will continue to bear fruit in the Phila- 
delphia area for years to come. 

Corn Exchange and other Philadelphia banks are pre- 
pared for this period of readjustment with complete 
banking services and with special credit facilities for 
consumers, veterans and businessmen. 


E. G. WILLIAMS 
President, American Type Founders Sales Corporation 


Since VJ-Day reconversion to peacetime manufactures 
has been progressing with accelerated speed at our 
plants in Elizabeth, New Jersey, and Mt. Vernon, New 
York. While we are still faced with 
short supplies of some items, notably 
gray iron castings and electrical 
equipment, we are hopeful .that these 
will continue to improve as we ap- 
proach peak production. 

By Jan. 1, 1946, we hope to begin 
deliveries of the first C-Kellys and 
our Big Chief sheet fed offset presses 
to holders of ATF Civilian Priority 
Delivery Certificates in the order of 
their preference. Present production 
schedules call for delivery of other 
models of both our letterpress and 
sheet fed offset lines by early Spring, 
and we expect te. step up deliveries 
gradually until peak production is 
reached in the Fall of 1946. 

Deliveries by our suppliers have al- 
ready started on many lines that we 
handle such as composing room 
equipment, proof presses, cutters, 
drills, cameras and platemaking equipment, and most 
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supplies. These, too, will be “stepped up” throughout 

1946 until the present backlog of orders is filled, prob-: 
ably sometime late in the year. 

ATF will introduce some new products during the year 
of practical value to printers. Announcements of the 
specific nature of these -products will be made from time. 
to time. 

Every attention is also being given to the development 
of new products.and new processes in the graphic arts 
field by a staff of specially trained research engineers. 
The results of this research will be made available to 
the printing industry as fast as practicable. 

During the war ATF developed a number of helpful 
suggestions for printers on how to make the best and 
most profitable use of their equipment, and how to pre- 
pare to meet the problems of the peace. These have been 
made available to printers everywhere through trade 
Serene and employers’ groups with gratifying re- 
sults. 

_As business generally moves forwardyinto full peace- 
time gear, the printing ‘industry as,a whole can look 
owes fo a healthy participation ‘in the prosperity that 
ies ahead. 


LANGBOURNE M. WILLIAMS, JR. 
President, Freeport Sulphur Company 


No shortage of sulphur, a basic need of American in- 
bear will hold back the flow of goods to the public 
in ; 

In spite of the drain of four war years during which. 
shipping and production were maintained up to record- 
breaking levels, the American sulphur industry today 
stands ready with stocks and facilities sufficient to supply, 
all anticipated demands. 

Shipments from Gulf Coast mines during the year were 
estimated at 3,800,000 long tons, as against 3,500,000 long 
tons last year, a new all-time peak. Production also 
climbed to new highs. By August, the month of the 
war’s end, more native sulphur was being produced than 
in any previous month in the history of the industry and 
production for the entire year was approximately 3,750,- 
000 long tons, as compared to about 3,200,000 for the year 
1944. Stocks on hand at mines, ready for the needs of 
reconverted American industry, today amount to around 
3,500,000 long tons. 

Consumption of American sulphur in 1946 may well 
continue at high levels, with markets both at home and 
abroad. An examination of domestic industries which are 
sulphur consumers, indicates that there will be no large 
decrease in demand, assuming no general industrial 
let down. 

By far the largest proportion of sulphur shipments are 
made to the sulphuric acid industry. At the close of 
1945 the sulphuric acid production capacity of this coun- 
try was 10,500,000 short tons, 100% acid, an increase of 
more than a million tons over 1944 and of more than two 
million tons during the war. 

Although the major portion of this increase went into 
the manufacture of explosives, this does not mean a cor- 
responding drop in sulphuric acid consumption with the 
closing of explosive plants. Ingenious salvage and reuse 
of the acid, employed first in explosive plants, has helped 
to hold expansion of sulphuric acid capacity to within 
limits which the industry should be able to utilize in 
peacetime production. Fresh acid will now be supplied 
direct to peacetime industries instead of being routed 
first through explosive plants. 


War-born expansion of such industries as the rayon, 
petroleum, steel and fertilizer manufacture, all sulphuric 
acid consumers, also is not expected to drop to prewar 
levels; first, because of the great bank of civilian orders 
and second, because of new developments in these fields 
which increase their use of acid. Other industries, pre- 
vented from full growth during the war, are also expect- 
ed to need additional sulphuric acid to fill long-delayed 
projects. 


Significant to the postwar outlook of the sulphur in- 
dustry is the anticipated demand for sulphuric acid from 
superphosphate fertilizer manufacturers. Maximum crop 
production will be needed to supply food for this coun- 
try, for our men in service abroad and for starving Euro- 
pean peoples who must be dependent upon us. About 
6,800,000 tons of superphosphates were produced in 
1945, and Department of Agriculture figures show an 
increase in general farm use of fertilizer ranging from 
100 to 367% over prewar years. 

Refertilization and conditioning of European farms to 
supply even a portion of the minimum food needs will 
also require large shipments of fertilizer. 


Allied to the fertilizer industry in catering to the food 
needs of the world is the manufacture of fungicides and 


insecticides, for which sulphur is a base. Sulphur, fore-. 
most among the fungicides, has also been discovered to. 
combine successfully with DDT, the new and very effec- 


tive insecticide. Sprays and dusts, combining the quali- 


ties of both sulphur and DDT, are reported already near 


the stage of commercial production. 

Experiments in the use of sulphuric acid in the pro- 
duction of high octane gasoline, diverted to large degree 
to aviation during the war, show that this process may 
now be extended to improve automobile and other mo- 
tor fuels. Intensification of power applications has also 
stimulated the development of sulphurized oil lubricants, 
in the production of which powdered sulphur and sul- 
phurie acid are used. 

Sulphur will continue to be in demand for the vulcan- 
ization of rubber, whether natural or synthetic. During 
1945, production of synthetic rubber, in which sulphuric 
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Kayser Common Issue 
Offered at 25/, Per Sh. 


Underwriters headed by Car! M. | 
Loeb, Rhoades & Co. and Smith, 
Barney & Co. on Jan. 29 offered 
after the close of the market 
153,400 shares ($5 par) common 
stock of Julius Kayser & Co., ho- 
siery and underclothing manufac- 
turer, for account of stockholders. 
The stock was offered at $25.25 
per share. Among the underwrit- | 
ers participating are Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co.: Blyth & Co., Inc.; Goldman, 
Sachs & Co.; Harriman Ripley & 
Co., Inc.; Kidder, Peabody & Co., 
Lehman Brothers, Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane; Cohu & 
Torrey; Eastman, Dillon & Co.; 
Hallgarten & Co.; Johnston, Lemon | 
& Co.; Laird, Bissell & Meeds;| 
Lee Higginson: Corporation; Piper, 
Jaffray & Hopwood, and Sutro| 
& Co. 


Blyth & Co., Inc. Offers 
Golden Stale Co. Pfd. 


A group of underwriters headed 
by Bivth & Co.Inc., today (Thurs- | 
dav) is offering to the public a 
new issiuc of 50,000 shares of Gold- 
en State Co., Ltd., 4% cumulative 
preferred stock, ($100 par) at 
$103.50 per share and accrued div- 
idends. The stock is convertible 
into shares of common on or be- 
fore December 31, 1955. 

Proceeds of this financing, to- 
gether with approximately $2,300,- 
000 of the .company’s general 
funds. will be used over the next 
two years for the enlargement and 
improvement of existing plants | 
for the construction of a plant for 
the dehydration of milk and milk 
products at Marshfield, Wis., and 
for the acquisition and installatior 
of new equipment. 

Golden State Co., Ltd., or its ™re- | 
decessors have been engaged s'nce | 
1905 in the manufacttre and ~ e 
of diversified dairy products. [n 
addition to carrying on the usual! | 
operations of a distributor of fluic 
milk and cream, the company 
manufaciures and distributes pow- 
dered milk and powdered milk} 
products, including ice cream mix, | 
ice cream, butter, evaporated milk | 
and cheese. The company’s man-'! 
ufacturing operations are carried 

















on in plants in California and a 


plant in Wisconsin. 
In California, where it is the 


the state, the company is engaged 
also in house-to-house distribu- 
tion of milk,: cream, butter, ice 
cream, cheese and eggs. 


Giving effect to the present fin- 
-ancing thé company will have 


| outstanding bank indebtedness to- 
largest dairy products dealer in | talling $4,500,000; 50,000 shares | 
|of 4% cumulative preferred stock, 
| ($100 par), and 493,839 shares of 


common stock, (no par). 
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ANNIVERSARY 


After seventy-one years of continuous service in the 
handling of securities and commodities, we wish to 
express our appreciation of the patronage and pleasant 
business associations which have enabled us to develop 

and maintain our organization. H 
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acid is used for several stages, was estimated at about 
1,000,000 tons, and a projected total of 1,200,000 tons has 
been set for 1946. ; : 

Consumption of sulphur in the paper industry is esti- 
mated to average about 354,000 tons annually, about 10% 
of total sulphur production. Expected expansion of the 
industry, held in check by war requirements, may send 
this amount up during 1946. 

Among the reports of new technological and indus- 
trial developments, in which sulphur continues to be an 
outstanding aid, is the discovery of a new group of sulfa 
drugs, sulfamyl-dibromoanilids, effective against strains 
of bacteria resistant to other sulfa drugs. 


R. E. WOODRUFF 
President, Erie Railroad Company 


The railroads themselves do not produce, their job is 
to carry the goods produced by farms and industries. 

It is therefore very difficult to forecast with even rea- 
sonable accuracy a railroad’s busi- 
ness for the coming year. The 
amount of revenue the railroads re- 
ceive will rise and fall with the 
amount of industrial production. 
Statistics show that the amount of 
money spent for transportation in 
this country is a nearly constant per- 
cent of our national income. If busi- 
ness as a whole is prosperous, the 
Erie and other railroads will be 
prosperous. 

This applies particularly to the 
Erie, running as it does through the 
most highly industrialized area of 
the United States. At one end of its 
line is New York City—a center of 
great industrial activity and the out- 
let to Europe. At the other end is 
Chicago, another great industrial 
city, as well as the gateway to the 
agricultural west. In between are 
Lima, Mansfield, Cleveland, Warren, Youngstown, Ak- 
ron, Jamestown, Buffalo, Elmira and Binghamton, each 
an important production center. If the plants in these 
industrial communities are busy, the Erie’s revenue for 
1946 will reach a satisfactory level. 

The Erie ended the year with freight business approx- 
imately 20% less than that handled at the end of 1944. 
When the war with Germany ended in May, there was 
a slight decrease in the amount of freight business of- 
fered and it continued at about the same level until the 
sudden ending of the war with Japan in August. 

The end of gasoline rationing resulted in some decrease 
in civilian passenger travel, although the movement of 
troops continued to mount, and as a result, passenger 
revenue is running about 8% higher than this time last 
year, but will show a decrease for the full year. 


While the railroads were handling a heavy volume of 
business during the war, they wisely used their earnings 
to reduce outstanding debt and fixed charges. The Erie’s 
financial position was greatly improved during this 
period, and its fixed charges are now below $5,000.000 
annually as compared with $14,000,000 prior to 1941. Be- 
cause of these huge debt reductions there is a general 
impression that the railroads will be in excellent finan- 
cial condition in the future—come what may. 

In arriving at such a conclusion, however, certain 
basic factors are not taken into consideration, namely, 
that since 1939 railroad wages have been increased on 
two occasions, by a total of 29%, and material costs have 
increased approximately 24%. On the other hand, the 
cost to the shipper, as expressed in the average revenue 
per ton mile, decreased 242% since 1939 and is now 24% 
lower than in 1921. 


The railroads were able to absorb these large in- 
creases and still retain the same average freight rates 
because of the heavy volume of traffic handled, the 
better utilization of equipment, heavier loading and 
more prompt loading and unloading. For the first time 
in their one hundred years of operation the railroads 
have been able to do the job they are best fitted for, 
namely, mass transportation, which means hauling fully 
loaded cars long distances in full capacity trains. 

While passenger travel will continue heavy for some 
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months to come, the current drop in the volume of 
freight being offered plus the greatly increased expenses 
will make it difficult for the railroads to earn a profit 
which is necessary in order that they may continue to 
provide the efficient and progressive transportation serv- 
ice which the nation requires. 

With the decreased volume of traffic that we are likely 
to have in the next few years as compared with the war 
years it may be necessary to request an increase in the 
selling price of railroad service. In view of the circum- 
stances I feel sure that American industry and the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission will look with favor upon 
such a request for increased freight rates when the 
proper time arrives. 


HOWARD L. WYNEGAR 
President, Commercial Credit Company 


The 1946 business outlook is currently coming into 
focus. On the assumption that major labor troubles will 
be on their way to a solution within the next 30 to 45 
days, I offer the following projection 
of the year’s anticipated volume of 
durable goods: 

Motor cars, 4,000,000; refriger- 
ators, 3,500,000-4,000,000; electric 
and gas ranges, 3,250,000; washing 
machines, 2,500,000; dish washers, 
600,000; home freezers, 1,000,000; 
radios, 16,000,000; oil burners, 420,- 
000. 

All the consumer durable goods 
listed above lend themselves readily 
to installment financing. As these 
automobiles, radios, household appli- 
ances, etc., flow in increasing num- 
ber to the public there will be a 
corresponding upswing in the de- 
mand for consumer credit financing. 

Will the war-created increase in 
personal savings and war bonds af- 
fect consumer credit purchasing? 
Not materially—I make this asser- 
tion on the basis of a survey of consumer opinion and 
purchasing practices. In the prewar period the average 
American family had adjusted its budget and financia! 
planning to the practice of buying out of earnings. From 
a survey we have made I foresee the universal continu- 
ance of this practice. There is a widespread desire to 
retain newly acquired savings, to use such savings for 
home building and for income producing investments 
and for other purposes. In the consciousness of the 
American consumer, installment buying—a custom 
which has proven over the years its ability to raise the 
average family’s standard of living—is here to stay. 

We well realize that consumer credit rates will be 
lower than in the prewar years to the advantage of 
American families who depend on credit to acquire auto- 
mobiles and labor-saving appliances. We know that the 
commercial financing company will need a larger vol- 
ume of business to make the same gross and net dollar 
realized before the war. In this respect our position is 
not different from that of banks and business in gen- 
eral. A broadening of business volume to meet lower 
price rates is the normal and “healthy” trend of Amer- 
ican business. We are taking steps to achieve this in- 
creased volume in the current year. Since the close of 
the war we, in common with other finance companies, 
show a marked expansion in the company’s facilities. 
At the present time we have 236 consumer credit offices 
throughout the United States and Canada organized 
completely to handle installment financing. This expan- 
sion is continuing for our company and we anticipate 
when completed we will have between 350 and 400 
offices in this country and in Canada. 

Among the diversified financing activities of Commer- 
cial Credit Company factoring, open accounts financing 
and other branches of our business have functioned nor- 
mally throughout the war years and we have every 
reason to believe will show a definite volume improve- 
ment in the period ahead. The facilities offered by our 


company and like companies have become an integral 
part of the American banking system and have contrib- 
uted to no little extent to sustaining mass production 
and the high standard of living enjoyed by this country. 
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HERBERT J. YATES 
President, Republic Productions, Inc. 


Whether or not 1946 will be a good year is a question 
to be answered only by what steps are to be taken in 
Washington to preclude the rash of strikes which is now 
overwhelming our entire nation. 

A weak governmental policy in the 
handling of nation-wide strikes af- 
fords an intolerable situation for 
management and labor alike. A 
strong policy, armed with teeth, 
must be adopted immediately, with 
absolute disregard for political as- 
pects. It is eminently unfair to ex- 
pect us to proceed as we are now, 
with management limited to certain 
restrictions, while labor is compara- 
tively free to do as it pleases. 

The answer obviously lies in Wash- 
ington, and directly in, the lap of the 
present administration, which should 
institute immediate two-way legis- 
lation, outlawing strikes and com- 
pelling arbitration. 

Unless this is done quickly, recon- 
version will be hopelessly stalled, 
causing chaos not only in manage- 
ment, but in labor as well, and in the homes of millions 
of American citizens whose incomes will be jeopardized 
or completely stopped. 

Immediate reconversion must be achieved, so that the 
flow of peace-time production, and income, and pur- 
chasing power, may continue smoothly. If this is not 
clone, the future of industrial America appears devastat- 
ing and bleak. 

More positive action in Washington, without regard for 
political toe-stepping, is direly needed. When a person 
is sick, as our nation is today, industrialwise, a definite 
cure is called for whether the patient likes the treatment 
or not. 

_ It is better to administer medicine now to both fac- 
tions to cure our industrial ills, than it is to let either 
patient off easy only to see him pass away. 

Let’s have an immediate governmental anaiysis of the 
illness; the cause, and the cure. And let us have the 
treatment instituted impartially, for our national better- 
ment. We, all of us, regardless of political leanings, have 
only one aim in mind, i.e., the welfare of the entire na- 
tion, and the ability to maintain our war-time leadership 
in a peace-time world. 


HOWARD I. YOUNG 
President, American Zink, Lead and Smelting Company 

The outlook in the zinc industry for the consumption 
during 1946 would be most encouraging indeéd if it were 
not for the present strike threat in the three major in- 
dustries, where the major portion of zinc is consumed, 
namely: steel, automobile, and electrical equipment and 
appliances. 

The consumption of zinc during the first quarter of 
the year will, no doubt, be curtailed as a result of the 
labor disturbances in these three industries. 

As a result of the system of allocating the major part 
of the production of zinc for war purpouses during the 
war, there has been built up a large backlog demand 
for civilian consumption. 

With the present high purchasing power of the farmer, 
it is expected that heavy purchases of material for re- 
pairing buildings and equipment, and new buildings, 
as well as additions to buildings, will be in progress dur- 
ing the last half of 1946. This demand plus the normal 
demands from the automotive, steel, brass. electrical, 
paint, and rubber industries will far exceed the pre- 
war consumption. It is believed that this demand will 
consume all of the present productive capacity and grad- 
ually reduce the stocks that have been accumulated. 

Consumption will devend entirely on the rate of oper- 
ation of those industries fabricating zine into the fin- 
ished product. 





Herbert J. Yates 
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Scientific Research and Economic Development 


(Continued from page 593) 
ing themselves and their hearers 
by prophecies of doom. Let me 
quote from the New York “Times:” 
“Whenever a discovery of an ex- 
traordinary character is made, it 
is seized upon by a multitude of 
writers, who, knowing nothing of 
the scientific principles involved, 
but being actuated by sensational 
tendencies, make claims for it that 
not only excel the actual accom- 
plishments but in many cases 
transcend the limits of possibili- 
ties.” That is from the “Times” of 
March 15, 1896. Here is what peo- 
ple were worrying about then. “It 
is suggested that if all that has 
reached us by cable is true, there 
will be no privacy in a man’s 
home, as anyone armed with one 
of the new X-ray outfits can see 
through a brick wall.” X-rays 
have been greatly improved since 
1896, but how much time have 
you spent recently worrying about 
someone looking into your bath- 
room with an X-ray outfit? 

When I was a small boy people 
were worrying about our atmo- 
sphere being wiped off by the tail 
of Halley’s comet. We went right 
through this and wouldn’t have 
known it was there if the astron- 
omers hadn’t said it was. A few 
years later a speaker stated that 
he expected the sun to blow up in 
about fifty million years. One of 
his hearers asked him to repeat, 
and then panted, “Thank God, I 
thought you said fifteen million!” 

The military and poltical impli- 
cations of the atomic bomb cannot 
be so readily brushed aside, but 
scientists have overemphasized the 
gloomy side to bring our people 
and our politicians to a more real- 
istic appraisal of the situation. 
The gloom arises because the wea- 
pon is one which gives advantage 
to the aggressor rather than the 
defense, and hence results in an 
unstable equilibrium which any 
person of evil intent can upset 
without notice. I would point out, 
however, that this is true also of 
the 30 caliber revolver. Society 
has learned fairly effective ways 
of controlling the misuse of re- 
volvers under normal conditions, 
and after all, civilization is main- 
ly the process of making stable a 
whole group of equilibria which 
are normally unstable. Mankind 
must grow up sometime; we 
surely cannot in the overall view 
regret that this process is being 
hastened, though we may regret 
personally that it must be has- 
tened during our lifetime. The 
present world situation should im- 
pel us to be thoughtful, but by no 
means dismayed. 

In any case, science has within 
the past six months come of age 
and learned to vote. It is easy to 
see the change in attitude toward 
the scientist of the man in the 
street, and of the scientists to- 
ward himself. This was started by 
the accomplishments of the “long- 
hairs” in developing radar, prox- 
imity fuses, and other devices 
which helped win the war, and 
was helped along by the success 
of the atomic bomb, which served 
as an ace in the hole which was 
fortunately not needed. This 
change in attitude was symbolized 
by an occurence which I observed 
a few months ago in a Pullman 
car on a small Vermont railway. 

(Case of the impecunious 
clergyman and the sterling por- 
ter). 

No longer does the scientist 
take the part of the impecunious 
clergyman, diffidently requesting 
handouts to pursue his calling; 
now he has become the sterling 
porter, apportioning his services 
to Caesar and to God; or if you 
will; to applied and to basic re- 
search! . 

Science has much to contribute 
to economic deevlopment, but 
scientists also have something to 
contribute to economic thought. I 
once heard a Professor of Math- 
ematics take exception to the re- 
sults of a doctor’s thesis on eco- 
nomics which had been obtained 
by submitting questionnaires to 


several hundred people and then 
averaging the results. The pro- 
fessor asked each person seated 
around the examination table to} 
give his estimate of the distance 
to the Moon. He then averaged 
these estimates, which ranged 
from 1,000 miles to several million 
miles, and came out with the re- 
sult that the moon is 2,200,000 
miles away. Thus he arrived at a 
very precise result which was 
wrong by about 2,000,000 miles. 
One telescope is often better than 
a hundred questionnaires, and the 
scientist can contribute something 
much more important to society 
than his television outfits and 
helicopters and atomic bombs. 
This is his method of approaching 
problems—the “Scientific 
Method.” 

The scientist is likely to be im- 
patient with the messy details of 
economics because he is accus- 
tomed to fall back on over-all 
generalizations when in doubt: 
When an inventor brings a per- 
petual motion machine to a scien- 
tist, of the sort which purports to 
give out more energy than it 
takes in, the scientist doesn’t have 
to spend any time analyzing de- 
tails of the machine to see why it 
won't work; he knows that it con- 
tradicts the first law of thermo- 
dynamics, that energy can neither 





change and a thousand other de- 
tails, but you mustn't overlook the 
fact that what really counts is 
goods and services received in re- 
turn for goods and services. 

Frequent use of the term over- 
production bothers the scientist, 
for he knows perfectly well that 
never in the world has there been 
such a thing as over-production 
of any useful item; only poor stor- 
age and distribution. Nine tenths 
of the population of the world has 
always lived at a low economic 
level, and until this is rectified, 
as rectified it will be, the scientist 
may be pardoned for naively feel- 
ing that plowing cotton under, or 
killing off little pigs, like trying 
to control the speed of an auto- 
mobile by drilling holes in the 
carburetor. 

Scientific research makes peo- 
ple rich. Will more research make 
them richer? If so, how much? 
The answer is given in the title 
of the recent Bush report, Science 
the Endless Frontier. I can see no 
limit to the wealth of society 
which can be brought by progres- 
sive increase in the control and 
availability of useful energy. Each 
of us now has at his beck and call 
energy equivalent to 80 of the 
human slaves that worked for an 
Egyptian Pharoah, and we don’t 
have to house or feed them. Re- 





be created nor destroyed except 


he has the whole weight of sci- 
entific experience behind 


plex than one in physics, having 
many more variables and much 


(or perhaps it is the political 
economist) often gets himself so 
tangled up in details, that he 
comes to conclusions which con- 


ternational trade, for 
| you can talk until you are blue in 
the face about tariffs and ex- 


search can raise this number to 


as matter is destroyed or created. | 800, or 8,000 if you will. The eco- 
In saying the machine won’t work | nomic level of the meanest Hindu 


outcast can be raised far above 


him. | that of the present American mil- 
While recognizing that a problem: lionaire, and I don’t mean by tax- 
in economics is*much more com-} 


ing the millionaire, either. 
| Lapsing into conservatism, I 
|} would say that our real wealth 


more confused boundary condi-| level is at least ten times too low, 
tions, the scientist nevertheless is;on the average over the earth. 
likely to feel that the economist; 


; Some economists have pointed out 
; that we are now enabled to bal- 

ance our national economic budget 
| ordinarily only by the 10% mar- 
| gin of our foreign trade. I am all 


tradict fundamental laws. In in-' for foreign trade, but I would hate 
example,| to stake the economic future of 
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‘entific research has made people 
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richer than they were by several | stands to profit ultimately im the 


fold; it can in the future make 
them richer by several hundred 
fold. Scientific research is worth 
looking into. ; 

For the first time in history, our 
national government is beginning 
to take science seriously. It is 
beginning to recognize that our 
supply of scientists is dangerously 
low, made so by short-sighted 
draft policies which no other na- 
tion was so foolish as to adopt. Dr. 
Wilson said that the petroleum in- 
dustry has several thousand full- 
time research workers, and would 
like as many more in the next 
two years. Where are they com- 
ing from? Theoretically from the 
universities, but they just aren’t 
there. 

The situation is different in 
Russia. Dr. Wilsonovitch of the 
Standard Oil of Petrovsk will 
have no trouble getting research 
workers. Russia has increased 
her number of colleges eight fold 
since 1914. She has doubled her 
number of college professors since 
1925. During the war, while we 
were shutting off our supply of 
doctors for the immediate post- 
war years, the Russians awarded 
four thousand doctors’ degrees, 
and graduated 60,000 engineers. 


Statistics collected by Harvard’s 
President Conant indicate that 
half of our able young people who 
could profit by a college educa- 
tion do not get one, primarily for 
economic reasons. Surely there is 
economic reason enough to justify 
educating these “mute inglorious” 
Langmuirs and Comptons and 
Millikans. Scholarships are need- 
ed, and this is a _ responsibility 
which should be shouldered in in- 
ceasing measure by industry, 
which stands to profit immediately 
and directly by such an invest- 
ment, and by government, which 





general economic improvment, 

Secretary of War Patterson has 
said, “There is a great voice in the 
world today, the voice of science 
and technology. It is a voice 
heard since ancient times, but 
never until today has it spoken 
with such authority, have its 
words been so filled with promise, 
has it been*listened to with such 
hope. And in no country in the 
world does it speak so eloquently 
as in our own.” 

Those are the words of a soldier, 
lawyer, jurist, and executive. 

Let us never forget that our 
politics are determined by our 
economics; our economics by our 
industry; our industry by our 
technology; and our technology 
by our science. 


Garrett, Monaghan to 
Open in Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Law- 
rence E. Garrett and Edward C. 
Monaghan are forming Garrett, 
Monaghan & Co. with offices in 
the Architect’s Building to act as 
dealers in general market securi- 
ties. Joseph J. Cummings, recently 
discharged from the U. S. Naval 
Reserve, will be associated with 
the firm as manager of the trading 
department. 











Dick & Merle-Smith Admit 

BOSTON, MASS.—Evans Rog- 
ers Dick who has been represent- 
ing Dick & Merle-Smith, mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, for a number of years, 
will be admitted to partnership 
in the firm on Feb. 7th. He has 
been with the Boston office at 
30 State Street. 
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A. F. of L. Wants No Fluctuating Wage Policy 


(Continued from page 528) 
ture overshadowed all that and 
we maintained that no industry 
could claim the right to survive 
unless it established and paid to 
its workers an American wage 
that would maintain an American 
standard of living. That is sound, 
solid, abiding — not fluctuating 
and unsteady. 

But now, in these later days, we 
have been reading in the news- 
papers that there are those, men 
who have lacked experience in 
the study of economics, who 
maintain that the wage of Amer- 
ican workers shall be based upon 
fluctuations and _ uncertainties. 
Can we accept that? If we main- 
tain that the wage shall be 
gauged upon an ascending barom- 
eter then we must equally agree 
that the wage shall go down if the 
barometer goes down. The Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor does not 
maintain such an economic phil- 
osophy. It is true that we insist 
that the cost of living shall be 
considered when the wage ques- 
tion is being considered but first 


and above all we demand: and 
maintain that the wages paid to 
American working men and 


women shall be an American wage 
—enough to keep the worker and 
his family in decency and com- 
fort. 

Is there any thinking man who 
has ever studied the economic 
philosophy of labor who would 
agree to a plan that would fix a 
wage upon such a fluctuating 
basis as prices? That would mean 
that if through competition, over 
which we have no control and 
labor has no control, the barometer 
would go down to the very bot- 
tom then our wages must go 
down. Well, we never will agree 
to that—never under the sun. We 
maintain that our wages shall re- 
main sufficiently high to guaran- 
tee the wage earner an income, so 
far as it is economically possible 
for him to have it, that will pro- 
tect him and his family and kéep 
them in decency and comfort. 

It occurred to me that I could 
very properly refer to that be- 
cause we have noticed now some 
new sort of philosophy being ex- 
pounded which we regard as dan- 
gerous and unjustifiable, based 


upon vacillations and fluctuations 





that we can never accept or agree 
to. 
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Wants Free Enterprise 


Secondly, we are passing 
through a very trying economic, 
social and political period but we 
need not be surprised if we take 
into account the facts as they ex- 
ist. We are living in a democracy 
where men are free, we are living 
in a country where the free en- 
terprise system prevails and, first 
of all, it is of transcendent impor- 
tance that we preserve democracy 
and freedom and, secondly, that 
we preserve our free enterprise 
system. There is a great differ- 
ence between the totalitarian 
form of government and the dem- 
ocratic form of government. Per- 
haps one of the greatest differ- 
ences is that in the first, the to- 
talitarian form of government, 
there are no strikes. But, who 
wants to live in a country, after 
they have gone through the ex- 
periences of democracy and free- 
dom, where they do not have the 
right to strike. Would we want 
to change our conditioin to the 
other? Would we prefer to live 
in a strikeless country with no 
rights than to live in a democracy 
enjoying all our rights, even 
though we may be compelled to 
suffer some inconvenience. The 
law of compensation works. We 
cannot have liberty and freedom 
without paying for it. We must 
pay something for those blessings 
and I would rather pay a little 
and enjoy freedom and democracy 
than to be subject to government 
control and government domina- 





tion which denies the countries of 
the right to freedom, liberty and 
democracy. 


It is much easier for the masses | 


of the people, in fact business as 
well, to pass from a peacetime 
economy into a wartime economy 
than it is to pass back from the 
wartime economy to the peace- 
time economy. Men and women: 
are reluctant to give up anything 
they ever have and, in passing 
from the wartime to a peacetime 
economy, we find we must make 
adjustments. We must adjust our- 
solves to changes and the trouble 
is we are reluctant to do that. We 
want to hold on to what we have, 
we want to keep what we have 
acquired, we want to have. We 
do not want to give. There is the 
basis of much of our unrest at 
the present time. We are filled 
with apprehension over the ad- 
justments and changes’ which 
threaten us. We must have a new 
vision and a new outlook and all 
that goes into the situation as we 
now find it. 

Human nature is human nature 
and while we may change many 
things it is difficult to change 
that. It is these human character- 
istics, these human qualities of 
human nature which enter into it 
all. We go through these experi- 
ences through which we are pass- 
ing following any great upheaval 
and surely we passed through one 
of the greatest upheavals that any 
people ever passed through in all 
the history of the world when we 
went through this awful war. Do 


you think men and women came 
out of that war the same as they 
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were when they went into it? Do 
you think the returning service 
men and women and the war 
workers feel the same as they did 
before the war? Do you think the 
returning service men feel the 
same, when they come back home, 
as they did when they turned 
their faces across the Atlantic and 
the Pacific? They think differ- 
ently now. We have developed a 
new psychology and we must ad- 
Just ourselves to these changes 
and to these lines of thinking. 


Calls for Patience 


What we need now, above 
everything else, is the exercise of 
patience and good judgment while 
we are passing through this re- 
adjusting period and if we will 
just exercise patience and good 
judgment in dué@ course of time 
we will find we have passed 
through a trying period and have 
settled down upon a solid, sound, 
American basis. 

The trouble is that there are 
some who become impatient. We 
find people who believe that we 
ought to find a statutory remedy 
for every social, political and eco- 
nomic ill, through legislation. In 
other words, they feel we ought 
to go to the law-making bodies 
and prevail upon them to pass a 
remedy by law. Well, those who 
engage in that line of thinking 
are shallow thinkers. Experiments 
in democracy, freedom and lib- 
erty show that what we need at 
all times is less Government and 
not more of Government. How do 
we expect to maintain a free en- 
terprise system if we are going to 
pass a law for the purpose of cor- 
recting what we believe is a so- 
cial and economic ill? There is 
no law more inexorable than the 
economic law and do you think 
you can change an inexorable law 
by passing an artificial, legislative 
measure? 


Decries Hasty Legislation 


That is the reason why labor is 
standing here immovable and un- 
compromisingly against the enact- 
ment of hasty, ill-conceived legis- 
lation. We feel sure that if we do 
not we will live to repent. In- 
stead of passing legislation of this 
type what we need to do is show 
that we are men with good judg- 
ment and common sense and 
patience. 

Would you believe it if I told 
you that in this trying situation 
there are less than one-tenth of 
1% of the 7,000,000 members of 
the American Federation of La- 
bor on strike? Are these 7,000,000 
workers, affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor, to 
be punished through the enact- 
ment of anti-labor legislation? 
Who will say “yes” to that? It is 
unjustifiable. 

We have found from experience 
and, I know, outstanding thinking 
representatives of management 
will say that they have found 
from experience that we cannot 
promote industrial peace in that 
way. We can promote it better by 
working together as free men than 
we can by working handicapped 
through the imposition of statu- 
tory laws. In order to reduce in- 
dustrial strife we need a better 
collective bargaining system. We 
need to engage in frank, open, 
sincere collective bargaining, 
where men sit around the table, 
feeling a common interest in each 
other and in the problems that are 
to be presented and instead of 
shadow-boxing, deception and 
mental reservations collective 
bargaining ought to be frank and 
sincere and the representatives of 
labor and management should 
talk to each other as friends, open 
and frank with each other, and 
arrive at the facts and then base 
the outcome of their deliberations 
upon the facts. 


Favors Voluntary Arbitration 


Another thing we need to do is 
to develop voluntary arbitration. 
These are the two instrumentali- 
ties that can be perfected and 
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used, genuine collective bargain~ 
ing and voluntary arbitration. 
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That is better than fact-finding 
and any other kind of legislation | 
that is intended to rob men of | 
their freedom and of their lib-| 
erty. Through the Substitution of | 
voluntary action, free from com- 
pulsion and restraint, labor and 
Management act as free men of 
‘training and responsibility and 
Wwe can reduce industrial strife to 
‘a minimum through the pursuit of 
‘such a policy. 

‘ The American Federation of 
‘Labor believes in this sort of 
‘philosophy and we are going to 
‘pursue that well-trodden road 
‘along which we have travelled for 
SO many years. We are going to 
‘stand in the Halls of Congress and 
at the door of Congress and we 
are going to protest against mak- 
ing us subject to Government. We 
want less Government control in- 
stead of more. 

I wani to ask those representa- 
-tives of management who cherish 
within your hearts the free enter- 
prise system as we cherish with- 
fin our hearts the exercise of the 
right to belong to unions, do you 
think you can have labor robbed 
of some of its rights and you re- 
main free, unshackled men and, 
at the same time, shackle the men 
and women of labor. I maintain 
that through the enactment or 
through the proposal to enact 
these repressive legislative meas- 
ures through legislation that you 
are striking right at the heart of 
free enterprise and it is just such 
action as that which created to- 
talitarian countries abroad. 


Surely we ought to learn the 
lesson out of the experience of 
the recent years. You cannot af- 
ford to make labor do this by law. 
You cannot compel it to do this by 
law and to subject it to Govern- 
ment control because you cannot 
‘remain free if labor is to be con- 
trolled. So, you have an interest 
with us. What you need to do is 
stand with labor in opposition to 
the enactment of this repressive, 
anti-labor legislation. 


Housing Short ?2ge 


Now, I will pass from that and, 
in conclusion, I want to refer to a 
matter that is of universal inter- 
est to all of us. I want to talk to 
you for just a moment about our 
housing problem. It is a difficult 
problem and it is of tremendous 
importance. It has grown out of 
the war and the need for homes 
is so great now that we find that 
many will suffer because of a lack 
of homes for many long months 
to come. As I see the economic 
future it seems to me that for a 
number of years we are going to 
enjoy an era of great industrial 
activity. The pent-up demand 
for civilian goods will not be fully 
met for many years to come. That 
will mean, in order to control in- 
flation, that price control must be 
exercised to a very large degree 
for a long, long time to come. 


Business may feel assured that 
we are going to pass through a 
period of industrial activity for a 
long length of time. We will have 
the wage problem, the material 
problem, the price-control prob- 
lem for a long period of time. 
With direct reference to housing 
—those engaged in housing con- 
‘struction and our skilled trades 
can be assured of employment and 
industria! activity for a long time 
to come. There is a shortage of 
20.000,000 homes. I repeat—20,- 
000,000 homes. Those service men 
and women coming home, many 

f them newly married, must have 
homes. The demand from that 
source will be tremendous and 
many of them are going to suffer. 
They will be forced to live in 
crowded, poor. quarters. There 
will be much suffering and dis- 
‘content. Then there are about 
1,400,000 houses that are becoming 
obsolete. Obsolescence will finally 
destroy them. It is clearly shown 
that during normal times the 
maximum number of homes 
erected was 1,000,000 a year. That 
was during normal times. Now 
the best we can hope to build is 





with the immediate need for 20,- 
000,000 homes. In addition to that 
we have a material shortage, a 
shortage of the things that go into 
the building of homes. It is dif- 
ficult to get them and now we 
have to begin to increase the pro- 
duction of materials needed for 
the construction of homes. That 
is quite a problem. It is estimated 
that the lumber shortage will be 
50% each year for the next 20 
years. Can you imagine that? The 
lumber shortage alone is at least 
50% less than we should have for 
20 years! I give you these figures 
because I want to bring to your 
attention the problem itself. The 
need for homes is transcendent 
and tremendous. The ability to 
produce them is, at the moment, 
limited. The demand will be great 
and the call for homes will in- 
crease as the years go by. 

Now, I am through. I thought 
it proper and appropriate for me 
to dwell upon these two or three 
things upon this occasion. I am 
pleased, indeed, to be privileged 
to do so. I do not think I can close 
this address better than by em- 
phasizing what I have said and 
particularly what I have said rela- 
tive to the economic philosophy 
of the American Federation of 
Labor. 


I urge the representatives of 
labor and management, here in 
Chicago, to utilize this instrumen- 
tality which is being created by 
the Chicago Federation of Labor 
for the purpose of promoting 
goodwill and cooperation. There 
is no reason why there should be 
a destructive feeling between 
capital and labor. The call for the 
moment is tremendous. And may 
I say, in closing, in all you do and 
in all you undertake to do here I 
assure you, from the bottom of my 
heart, of the full assistance and 
complete support of the American 
Federation of Labor. 


Shaskan & Go. Adds 
Wm. Frankel to Staff 


Shaskan & Co., 








with Strauss Bros. 


40 Exchange 
Place, New York City, members 
of the New York Stock Exchange, 
announce that William Frankel 
has joined their over-the-counter 
trading department. Prior to his 
absence from the “Street” on war 
duty, Mr. Frankel was associated 







Trenary President of 
Corporate Fiduciaries 


James M. Trenary, Vice-Presi- 
dent and Secretary of United 
States Trust Company of New 
York, Jan. 29 was elected President 
of the Cor- 
porate Fiduci- 
aries Associa- 
tion of New 
York City at 
their 25th an- 
nual meeting. 
Mr. Trenary 
was formerly 
Vice - Presi- 
dent of the 
Association. 

William A. 
Eldridge, 
Vice - Presi- 
dent of Cen- 
tral Hanover 
Bank and 
Trust Com- 
pany, was 
elected Vice- 
President of 
the Association, and E. W. Berry, 
Trust Officer of Manufacturers 
Trust Company, was re-elected 
Secretary and Treasurer. 

Brian P. Leeb, Vice-President, 
Bankers Trust Company; George 
C. Barclay, Vice-President, City 
Bank Farmers Trust Company, 
and Charles R. Beattie, Trust Of- 
ficer, First National Bank of the 
City of New York, were elected 
members of the Executive Com- 


mittee. 





James M. Trenary 





S. R. Livingstone to 
Admit O’Brien, Owen 
And Be NYSE Members 


DETROIT, MICH.—S.R.Living- 
stone & Co., Penobscot Building, 
will admit George E. O’Brien and 
Percy Owen, Jr., member of the 
New York Stock Exchange, to 
partnership in the firm as of Feb. 
7. Mr. O’Brien has been with the 
firm in charge of the unlisted 
securities department. Mr. Owen 
in the past a partner in the firm. 
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2,900,000 a year. It will be more 
than 20 years before we catch up 


Underwriters 


Indianapolis Bond and 
Share Corporation 


Dealers and 


INDIANAPOLIS 6, IND. 











NY Cotton Margins Raised 
To $10 a Bale 


The New York Cotton Exchange 
announced on Jan. 23 that initial 
margins equal to not less than 
those fixed for clearing members 
by the New York Cotton Ex- 
change Clearing Association, Inc. 
shall be required of all customers, 
but in no case shall the initial 
requirement heretofore $5 be less 
than $10 per bale. When the 
price at which a transaction is 
entered into is in excess of 25 
cents per pound the initial margin 
shall be $5 per bale additional for 
each 1 cent or portion of 1 cent 
of such excess. This is inter- 
preted by the Cotton Exchange 


Committee on Commission that 
contracts effective prior to Jan. 
24, 1946 are not subject to the re- 
vision except as the requirements 
of the New York Cotton Exchange 


Judge Rosenman Retires; 
Awarded Medal for Merit 


The Medal for Merit was 
awarded to Judge Samuel I. 
Rosenman on Jan. 24 “for excep- 
tionally meritorious conduct in 
the performance of outstanding 
services to the President of the 
United States and his country. 
Later the same day President 
Truman announced his acceptance 
of Judge Rosenman’s resignation, 
as of Feb. 1, from the White House 
staff, where he served as adviser 
and special counsel to both Mr. 
Truman and his predecessor, the 
late President Roosevelt. The 
President expressed deep regret, 
according to Associated Press 


Washington advices, on Judge - 
Rosenman’s -retirement, and an- 
nounced that no successor would 
be appointed, but that the Judge 
would continue to render advice 
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NASD Issues Instructions Relating to Oxford Case 


(Continued from page 520) 
membership in this matter and 
that the discussion presented be- 
low is a review and analysis of a 
decision of the Commission. 


1. The basis of the Commission 
decision 

The Commission has distributed 
copies of this decision to all mem- 
bers and it is therefore unneces- 
sary to summarize.the background 
and the facts upon which the 
Commission found that the re- 
spondent had been commissioned 
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Special interest in Texas Municipal general 
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P. B. (Jack) Garrett, Pres. 
Main at Lamar - Teletype DL 493 - Dallas 2, Texas 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


|to act as agent and had violated 
ithe anti-fraud provisions of the 
Securities Laws in cross-transac- 
tions between two aged and un- 
informed customers. 


2. Dicta in Commission decision 
upon solicited simultaneous 
transactions 


Having found that the respond- 
ent had violated the anti-fraud 
provisions of the Securities Laws 
in the cross-transactions, the Com- 
mission thereafter made the fol- 
lowing observations: 
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“It appears from the evidence 
in this case that respondent solic- 
ited from its customers orders to 
purchase specifically recommend- 
ed securities when it knew that 
upon receipt of such orders it 
would have to go out into the 
market to obtain the securities in 
order to be able to fill the orders. 

“It has been urged that, under 
such circumstances, the firm was 


free to act as a dealer. This argu- | 


ment cannot stand when realisti- 
cally viewed and tested against 
the provisions of the Exchange 
Act. Section 3(a)(4) defines the 


term ‘broker’ as ‘any person‘ en-| 


gaged in the business of effecting 
transactions in securities for the 
account of others...’ A firm which 


makes a purchase to fill an order | 
solicited by it when it knew it did | 


not have the securities on hand is. . 
did not, in our opinion, constitute 


making that purchase for its cus- 


tomers—in fact and within the 


meaning of the Act. Such a trans- 


action is, therefore, a brokerage | 


transaction under the statute, and 
it is a brokerage transaction apart 


from the fact that the particular | 


customer may be (as was true in 
this case) especially reliant on the 


firm by reason of particular trust, | 
Under | 


confidence or infirmity. 
these circumstances the firm must 
fulfill the obligations of brokerage 
in the transaction: among other 
things, to refrain from acting ad- 


cret profits, to make the best deal 
for the customer at the best price 
obtainable, and to confirm as 
agent making specific disclosure | 
of the amount of its remuneration. | 
In transactions such as we have 
outlined the firm placed itself in| 
a brokerage position and it could 
not choose to act otherwise. Nor 
could it relieve itself of the neces- 
sity under the statute of acting as 
a broker by sending a confirma- 
tion as a purported ‘principal.’ The 
decision initially made by the firm 
to recommend the purchase of a 
security which it did not own was 
a voluntary decision which com- 
mitted the firm to the role of 


‘brokerage. That role could not be 


changed without explicit and in- 
formed consent in each case prior 
to the completion of the trans- 
action or explicit and informed 
ratification afterwards, and non- 
action of the customer upon the 
receipt of a principal confirmation 


such ratification. 

‘“‘However, these views do not, 
of course, apply to a course of 
dealing with a customer (as, for 
example, a bank or insurance 
company) who does not desire to 
deal with a firm as broker ant 
who understands the precise sta- 
tus occupied by the firm. 

“To hold that a securities firm 
can, under the circumstances out- 
lined in this case, validly act as a 
principal would be to ignore the 
meaning of the act, and permit 


versely, to refrain from taking se-i the firm, without particular, ex- 
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plicit, and informed consent, by 
a mere play on words, to shift its 
position in the course of the trans- 
action to suit the convenience of 
the moment. That respondent at- 
tempted to do in violation of the 
anti-fraud pfovisions of the Ex- 
change Act.” (Emphasis supplied.) 


3. Analysis of Commission deci- 
sion and the broker-agent re- 
lationship 

These statements relating to so- 
licited orders for securities not 
owned by the broker-dealer are 
dicta of the Commission, as they 
were not necessary -for a deter- 
mination of the violations which 
the Commission had _ already 
found. They do not constitute a 
rule or regulation of the Commis- 
sion. They are expressly based 
upon, and must be viewed in the 
light of the facts in this case, and 
do not change, or purport to 
change, the law of agency. It is 
no novel concept that where a 
broker-dealer is in fact the agent 
or broker for a customer as a re- 
sult of specific instructions or or- 
ders creating agency, the broker- 
dealer must confirm to the cus- 
tomer as an agent and fulfill the 
obligations of agency outlined by 
the Commission. Failure so to do 
constitutes a violation of the com- 
mon law, of the Securities Acts, of 
the Commission Rules and of the 
Association Rules prior to this de- 
cision of the Commission and at 
the present time. 

The agency or brokerage rela- 
tionship exists if the customer 
manifests an intention to have the 
broker-dealer act for the customer 
or for his account and the broker- 
dealer expressly or impliedly con- 
sents so to act. In this case there 
had been express order or instruc- 
tion of agency from Mrs. Dunton 
to “sell for me and buy something 
in its place’, The respondent had 
acted upon that “order”. Accord- 
ingly, the Commission stated that 
“respondent solicited from its cus- 
tomers orders (which, used with 
the meaning of “instructions”, es- 
tablishes' the existence of agency) 
to purchase specifically recom- 
mended securities when it knew 
that upon receipt of such orders 
it would have to go into the mar- 
ket to obtain the securities in or- 
der to fill such orders.” 


On the other hand the relation- 
ship of a sale by the broker-dealer 
as principal to the customer exists 
when the customer gives his ex- 
plicit and informed’ consent to a 
purchase from the broker-dealer 
as principal. If the customer does 
not manifest an intention to cre- 
ate the agency relationship by 
giving an instruction or order to 
“purchase for me’, “for my ac- 
count” or other similar order for 
agency, but agrees to buy from or 
sell to the dealer as principal and 
knows, or is informed of, the dif- 
ference between principal and 
agent, the dealer is acting as a 
principal. 

One of the characteristics or 
/earmarks of an agency transac- 
tion is the circumstance that the 
broker-dealer did not sell the se- 
curities out of his inventory and 
similarly one of the characteristics 
of a principal transaction is the 
circumstance that a broker-dealer 
sold the securities out of his in- 
ventory. These indicia are not 
necessarily controlling when the 
facts show the customer on the 
one hand intended to create an 
agency relationship or on the 
other hand intended or. consented 
to purchase from the dealer as 
principal. 

If a broker-dealer does not have 
in his inventory, the securities 
which he solicits his customer to 
purchase, whether there has been 
a violation of the statutory or 
common law of fraud will still 
depend upon all the circumstances 
of the transaction at the time it 
was made. Similarly a _ broker- 
dealer may not confirm the sale 
as principal to a.customer of se- 




















curities which he holds in his in- 
| ventory if the facts at the time 
|of the transaction indicate that 
agency was intended by. the cus- 
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tomer. Thus, in discussing the | 
characteristics or earmarks distin- | 
guishing a dealer as principal from | 
a broker or agent, William O. 
Douglas, formerly Chairman of | 
the Securities and Exchange Com- | 
mission and presently an Associ- | 
ate Justice of the Supreme Court | 
of the United States, has stated 
(43 Yale Law Journal 46, 61: Nov. 
1933): 

“He is nonetheless a dealer even 
though he had no inventory but! 
Was acquiring securities for his 
customer from any of several 
sources in the manner of any mer- 
chant. For a ‘broker’ to sell from 
his own inventory would establish 
that he acted as a dealer; but it is 
not true, conversely, that the ab- 
sence of an inventory makes him 
an agent. That alone would not 
discriminate between an agent 
and a dealer, though it would be 
evidence to be weighed along 
with other of the criteria men- 
tioned.” (Emphasis supplied.) 

A broker-dealer did not have, 
and does not have, an eption to 
confirm a particular transaction 
to a customer either as agent or 
as principal. The facts which de- 
termine whether a principal or an 
agency relationship exists are 
based upon the nature of the 
transaction at the time the trans- 
action is made, and the transac- 
tion must be confirmed in accord- 
ance with those facts. Mere non- 
action by the customer upon re- 
ceipt of a confirmation as prin- 
cipal of a transaction which was 
in fact brokerage does not alone 
constitute a ratification by the 
customer. 

That a firm does not have an 
option to change, and may not 
change, at will its relationship to 
a customer from agency to prin- 
cipal merely by issuance of a con- 
firmation of sale as principal is 
illustrated by the respondent's 
purported purchase of Morris Plan 
Bank preferred stock from Mrs. 
Dunton in the Oxford case, where 
the prior course of dealing and 
the specific instructions at the 
time of the transaction required 
an agency confirmation. It is also 
illustrated by the Investment Reg- 
istry of America case, decided by 
the Commission Jan. 11, 1946 (Se- 
curities Exchange Act Release No. 
3772), where the respondent had 
generally acted as agent for its 
customers for a long period and, 
upon learning that its agency con- 
firmation lacked adequate disclos- 
ures, it merely shifted to a gen- 
eral use of a principal confirma- 
tion. Citing its decision in the Ox- 
ford case, the Commission held 
that the broker-dealer could not 
change its relationship to its cus- 
tomers from agent to principa! 
without the specific and informed 
consent of its customers. 

In order to avoid any claim of 
fraud under the Securities Acts 
or at common law, a broker-dealer 
acting as principal in the sale of 
securities to customers, whether 
the securities are held in inven- 
tory or not, should be satisfied 
that at the time of the transaction 
the customer is informed of the 
difference between principal and 
agent, “understands the precise 
status occupied by the firm,” and 
intends or consents to make the 
purchase from the dealer as prin- 
cipal. 

The extent of information or 
advice which should be given to 
customers or which a customer 
should possess in order to give ex- 
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Bank and Insurance Stocks 


By E. A. VAN DEUSEN 
This Week — Insurance Stocks 


In view of somewhat general predictions to the effect that stock 
fire insurance companies would be likely to report either underwrit- 
ing losses in 1945 or lower underwriting profits than in 1944, it is of 
interest to present an analysis and comparison of the annual reperts 
to stockholders of Continental Insurance Company and Fidelity- 
Phenix Fire Insurance Company. Contrary to the aforementioned 
predictions both of these companies report higher earnings in 1945 
than in 1944, as will be noted in the following comparative analyses: 

















Continental Insurance Company 











1944 1945 Increase 
Statutory underwriting profits__-__- $653,870 $1,611,661 
Gain in premium res. equity____-_-- 1,021,264 1,166,184 
Net underwriting profits.._____- $1,675,134 $2,777,845 65.8% 
Net investment income_-_-____------ 4,842,729 4,999,699 3.2 
Total net oper. (bef. Fed. taxes)_. $6,517,863 $7,777,544 19.3 
Federal income taxes__.....------ 886,307 1,429,221 61.2 
Total net oper. profits__......--- $5,631,556 $6,348,323 12.5% 
DOE GOED 8B. Ben ok Bohn deceens $2.82 $3.17 
1944 1945 Increase 
EE ee $5,000,000 $20,000,000 — 
NE Cito tina mo npnatoawawe 93,345,561 98,632,643 5.7% 
Policyholders surplus -..---------- 98,345,561 118,632,643 20.6 
Net premiums written_-----~.------ 29,489,719 31,935,122 8.3 
Unearned premium reserves-----~-- 20,275,590 22,813,542 12.5 
Liquidating value per share_------ $54.47 $65.20 19.7 


It will be observed that underwriting profits, both on a statutory 
basis and net adjusted basis, were substantially higher in 1945, while 
net investment income was moderately higher. Federal income taxes 
were 61.2% greater than in 1944, yet net operating profits after taxes 
amounted to $3.17 in 1945 compared with $2.82 in 1944, an increase 
of approximately 12.5%. 

In February, 1945, capital was increased from $5,000,000 to $20,- 
000,000 through a transfer of $15,000,000 from surplus and the in- 
crease of par value from $2.50 to $10 per share. Despite this transfer, 
surplus has increased by more than $5,000,000, or 5.7%, while policy- 
holders surplus has increased 20.6%. Liquidating value has risen 
from $54.47 to $65.20 per share; an increase of 19.7%. (All figures are 
for parent company only.) 


Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Co. 











1944 1945 Increase 
Statutory underwriting profits____- $229,027 $655,776 
Gain in prem. res. equity_..-..---- 931,313 1,015,181 
Net underwriting profits____----- $1,160,340 $1,670,957 44.1% 
Net investment income_-_-_--~---~--- 4,048,740 4,130,720 2.0 
Total net oper. (bef. Fed. taxes)_. $5,209,080 $5,801,677 11.4 
Federal income taxes___-.--------- 525,738 794,385 51.1 
Total net oper. profits_._.....---- $4,683,342 $5,007,292 6.9% 
ND oo, ninimaeweieneiionne $3.12 $3.33 
1944 1945 Increase 
ROE. LR LES Se eT $3,750,000 $15,000,000 
road ciceeish iin amen eapatinn mean a 76,181,283 agen eee 
Policyholders surplus ....--------- 79,931,283 171, . 
Net ct ts ss enesemes 23,087,763 25,448,911 10.2 
Unearned premium reserves_-_-_---- 20,275,590 22,813,542 12,5 
Liquidating value per share__------ $58.69 $72.20 23.0 


As in the case of Continental, Fidelity-Phenix also increased its 
capital by a transfer of funds from surplus to capital and a change 
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The CIO’s International Aims 


(Continued from page 525) 
It is high time that all of us 


§| widen the horizon of our thinking. 


We have widened it in the United 
States where every citizen carried 
dual citizenship. He is a citizen 
of his State, and he is likewise a 
citizen of the United States. As 
I see it, he must now extend his 
horizon again and assume a triple- 
citizenship by adding to the others 
his status as a citizen of the world. 

This is the point of view of the 
Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions when it approaches the prob- 
lems that are loosely defined as 
international or having to.do with 
foreign policy. They are not really 
international problems; they are 
national. What happens in any 
part of the world today affects us 
hye as certainly as what happens 

ere, 


The Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations has not arrived at this 
state of mind by any sudden rush 
of emotion. Our officers and our 
membership have been giving 
careful consideration to these 
things over the years since our 
organization was founded. Even 
before the world began to war 
on Sept. 1, 1939, we were consid- 
ering these problems. The war, 
steadily widening over the months 
until it engulfed us along with the 
others, only strengthened us in 
our opinion that isolationism is a 
major evil, and that a world at 
peace and everyday security for 
the common people cannot be at- 
tained on any such basis. 


it was during the war that one 
of our visions came to realization, 
and that was back in 1943 when 
plans for a real world federation 
of organized workers took defi- 
nite form. The gradual develop- 
ment of that formation revealed 
the thinking that was in the minds 
and hearts of working people 
everywhere. Despite the fact that 
some organizations, few in num- 
ber, persisted in their old ideas 
of isolationism and complacency, 
our concrete approach to. the 
problem was widely heralded. Ac- 
ceptances of the invitation for a 





conference held in London last 
February came from all over the 
world. Lest it be assumed that 
these acceptances were based in 
the mutual interests only of the 
countries aligned with the United 
Nations in fighting fascism, it is 
well to remind ourselves that six 
of the 35 nations accepting were 
neutrals. ‘These were Iceland, 
Eire, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland 
and Finland. I name them to stress 
the point that wholly aside from 
the factors that kept or made them 
neutral in the great conflict, the 
working people of those nations 
were aware of their common lot 
with the rest of mankind who 
work for a living. Because of the 
assured fact that delegates from 
nations allied against fascism 
would be certain to express their 
views of enemy philosophy, the 
delegates from the neutral coun- 
tries sat for the first week of the 
conference as observers, but par- 
ticipated as active delegates dur- 
ing the second week. 


The conference in London was 
attended by 167 delegates, accord- 
ing to the official record. Deduct 
from that number the 15 British 
Trades Union Congress delegates 
who were at home in London and 
you find that the workers of 34 
other nations thought enough of 
international cooperation to send 
152 delegates from the far coun- 
tries of the earth despite difficul- 
ties of wartime traveling. 


There was not a subject now 
being considered by the United 
Nations Conference that was not 
touched upon in the London con- 
ference. Among these questions 
were those dealing with the status 
of Spain and Argentina, with the 
Palestine problem, the Indian 


problem, the colonial question, 
the matter of drafting peace 
treaties, international coopera- 


tion and a host of other world 
problems. But there was no ham- 
pering of thinking or expression 
through the vague procedures of 
diplomacy that prevail at the po- 
litical level of foreign relations. 
Furthermore, it was not a ques- 





of par value. 


Surplus, however, is 10.5% higher than a year ago, 
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while policyholders surplus is 24.1% higher. Premium volume and 
unearned premium reserves are substantially higher; Federal taxes 
increased 51%, yet all net earnings figures, after taxes and before, 
show improvement over 1944. (Parent company figures.) 

December fire losses in the United States, as reported by the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, amounted to $49,478,000, compared 
with $48,094,000 and $47,716,000 in December, 1944 and 1943, respec- 
tively. Total losses for the year 1945 are reported at $455,329,000. 
These losses compare with previous years, as follows: 1944, $423,- 
538,000; 1943, $380,235,000; 1942, $314,849,000; 1941, $322,357,000; 1940, 
$306,470,000. Losses in 1945 were the highest recorded since the year 
1930 when they amounted to $463,613,000. ; ; 

For the year 1944 (latest available) the allocation of net premium 
writings by Continental and Fidelity-Phenix was as follows: 


Motor Ocean Inland Ext’d Tornado 
Fire Vehicle Marine Marine CovefMige etc. Misc. 
% % lo %o % ‘ % % 
‘/ Continental_______-_ 57 7 13 7 6 4 6 
Fidelity-Phenix____ 55 7 16 7 5* 4 6 


It will be noted, that both companies diversify their premium 
lines broadly, and both are relatively low in the proportion written 
in fire. Hence they are not as greatly affected by heavy fire losses 
as are companies which concentrate more heavily if fire risks. 
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tion of taking votes and exercis- 
ing vetoes. Every decision of the 
conference was fully debated and’ 
emerged eventually as a unani- 
mous expression of the delegates. 

Truly, this London conference 
might well have been termed a 
dress rehearsal of the United Na- 
tions Conference for International 
Cooperation scheduled a few 


is regrettable that it was not so 
recognized. The example of 
straightforward discussion given 
at London might well have been 
followed by the statesmen at San 
Francisco, 

It is, therefore, fair to ask at 
this point if the plain working cit- 
izens of the world are not as well 
or even better qualified than po- 
litical spokesmen to determine 
standards of world citizenship? 

While the example set at Lon- 
don went unheeded at San Fran- 
cisco by the political representa- 
tives of the 50 United Nations, 
organized labor at San Francisco 
set the pace of the conference in 
the things which in our estima- 
tion then weighed and still weigh 
heaviest in the general scheme of 
things. Representatives of the 
American Federation of Labor, 
the Railroad Brotherhoods and 
the Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations, were among the 42 con- 
Sultive groups at San Francisco 
representing labor, industry, agri- 
culture, education, cultural activi- 
ties, racial minorities, religion and 
so on. I am sure that not more 
than a bare handful of our 140 
million American people were un- 
represented by at least one of 
these consultive groups. , 

This fact, strange to say, appar- 
ently made little impression in 
the early days of the conference 
on the political representatives of 
the nations, our own among them. 
It is difficult to define the atti- 
stude precisely, but the intimation 
was that the consultive groups 
were there as interlopers hamper- 
ing the profound and sage delib- 
erations of the official delegates. 
It took some little time for those 
ofiicials to adjust themselves to 
the idea that 140,000,000 Ameri- 
can citizens had rights and inter- 
ests which they chose to express 
directly. 

How this transition came about 
is interesting, but first let me 
mention briefly the Dumbarton 
Oaks draft of a world constitu- 
tion which provided the” subject 


matter for the conference. AS you 
will recall, the Dumbarton Oaks 
draft was prepared at a confer- 
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ence cailed in October, 1944, by 
the United States, Great Britain, 
Soviet. Russia and China. Those 
in attéhdance at Dumbarton Oaks 
were politicians—using that word 
in its least offensive sense—and 
so it was only natural that the 
draft which resulted was a po- 
litical document, formulated ac- 
cording to the old and accepted 
theory that the government al- 
Ways knows what is best for its 
subjects. 

For example, the Dumbarton 


Oaks draft mentioned human 
rights only once in all its length, 
and then in a most casual way. 


That mention occurred in Chap- 
ter 9 which covered the setting 
up of an Economic and Social 
Council which was to be a sort of 
stepchild to the General Assembly. 
The draft established only four 
principal organs of the proposed 
United Wations Organization: The 
General Assembly, the Security 
Council, the International Court 
of Justice, and the Secretariat. 
The Economic and Social Council 
Was not among them. 

Frankly, those of us who were 

there as consultants, did not con- 
sider the Dumbarton Oaks draft a 
proper translation of the hopes 
and aspirations of the peoples of 
any country. While it is only fair 
to admit that the job had to be 
approached by first building a 
skeleton and then equipping it 
with muscles and flesh and blood, 
we were convinced that only the 
peoples of the world could pro- 
vide the breath of life for the cre- 
ation. 
- Our first task, in which Presi- 
dent Philip Murray of the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations 
played a leading part, was to in- 
Sist that human rights, denial of 
which had plunged the whole 
world into war, must be given ex- 
plicit and not merely implicit 
recognition in the rew world 
charter. I suspect that there were 
some red faces among the offic al 
delegates when the direct repre- 
sentatives of the people orcefully 
called attention to the grave a..d 
tragic omission. There was prompt 
agreement that human rights must 
be given full and complete recog- 
nition in the new charter. 


- There was not such a quick 
agreement when the direct spokes- 
man of the people turned their 
attentio: to the matter of an Eco- 
nomic and Social Council. In this 
eonnection let me say that the re- 
sistance was not directed against 
organized labor alone. It was di- 
rected ugainst industry, agricul- 
ture, education, religion and all 
the other groups without excep- 
tion. 

The paragraph on which we 
eentered our opposition read as 
follows: 

“The Economic and Social 
Council should set up an eco- 
nomic commission, a_ social 
commission, end such other 
commissions as may be required. 
These commissions should con- 
sist of experts. There should be 
a permanent staff which should 
constitute a part of the Secre- 
tariat of the Organization.” 
Next followed a provision that 

specialized organizations of agen- 
cies—meaning groups created at 
the political level — should be 
given limited participation in the 
affairs cf the Economic and So- 
cial Council. 

As potential citizens of the 
world, we found this formula 
completely inadequate. 

I am happy to be able to say 
that the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations tock the lead in ex- 
pressing the views of the people. 
Those views were, of course, 2 
reflection of the thinking that had 
preceded and gone into the Lon- 
don conference of the World Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions. 


We submitted a draft proposal 
to the American delegation pro- 
viding that any commissions te be 
established in the economic field 
‘should be constituted of repre- 
sentatives of industry, labor and 
agriculture. We supported this 
proposal with a short brief setting 


forth that while we were casting | known and how it wants them 
no personal aspersions on compe-| carried out. 

tent experts, the word “expert” 
had come to mean a great many/|oped in the course of this pro- 
things. Our position on this mat-| ceeding, and that was the reluc- 
ter brought to our support the| tance of the American delegation 
other consultants, notably those| to deal forthrightly with matters 
representing big business, agri-| that are properly classified under 
culture and education. 
together as citizens of this coun-| “education.” The feeling seemed 
try, and as potential citizens of|to be that both words denoted a 
the world, we gave our political 
representatives some highly in- , : ; 
structive lessons in how a demo-| ™ust be discussed in whispers, if 
cratic people makes its desires! at all. 


A strange manifestation devel- 


Working |the term “labor” and the term 


form of subversive activity which 
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that impression in the course of| was raised to the same status in 
the conference. 
The outcome of all this was that | the General Assembly, the Secur- 
the Economic and Social Council 


the United Nations charter with 
(Continued on page 604) 
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this country was reached last Nov 








Although the reconversion low 
ember, 


end of December had not yet reg! 


Canadian Securities 
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point of industrial production in 
Canadian production by the 


stered a reversal of the downward 


trend. There were good signs that January would mark the turning 
point for Canada, and while this may still prove true, the steel strike 


has been a body-blow to industry 


Canada’s overall steel capacity® 


nearly doubled during the war 
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(and is still expanding but the 
|Dominion nevertheless depends 
heavily on U. S. production for a 
| large part of its steel needs. At 
/present we supply about 40% of 
the structural steel used in Can- 
|ada, and an even greater propor- 
' tion of the black plate for tinning 
‘and large sheets for such prod- 
/ucts as refrigerators and auto- 
|/mobile body stampings. 

| The major reason perhaps why 
'reconversion in Canada has been 
'somewhat slower than here may 
| be traced to the differences in our 
rnational economies before the 
war. Industrialization in Canada 
‘had not gone as far as here and 
the shift there to wartime pro- 
duction required more far-reach- 
jing changes. Likewise, Canada’s 
'reconversion problems _ involve 
relatively greater adjustments. 


| For example, as late as April 
| 1940 there were fewer than 6,000 
persons employed in Canada’s 
aircraft industry. By March 1944 
| this figure had risen to over 90,- 
'000. Latest available figures show 
/that only 13,921 were still work- 
‘ing in this industry on Nov. 1, 
|1945. And further shrinkage has 
undoubtedly occurred since then. 
j * % %: 

In the Dominion - Provincial 
| Conference due to reconvene this 
week Ontario and Ottawa appear 
to be as far apart as ever, al- 
though the other provinces can 
now look forward to better terms 
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as a result of the controversy. 
|Colonel Drew has indicated his 
| determination that a solution em- 
| bodying the major Ontario pro- 
|posals must be reached at this 
| time. 

| However, sources close to the 
Government are predicting that if 
the other provinces show a will- 
ingness to settle with Ottawa on 


than those offered last August, 
| Ontario will be left to go its own 
| way. On the other hand, if Quebec, 
in conjunction with any one of 
'the other seven provinces, sides 
/ with Ontario, the Dominion Gov- 
ernment will probably seek to let 
things ride as they are for a 
while. 

| The markets last week showed 
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The CIO’s International Aims 


(Continued from page 603) | 


ity Council, the International 
Court of Justice and the Secre- 
tariat. The Economic and Social 
Council which we believe can do 
the most to halt wars and the 
practices that breed wars, is now 
a major organ of the United Na- 
tions Organization, and Article 71 
of the charter now reads as fol- 
lows: 

“The Economic and Social 
Council may make suitable ar- 
rangements for consultation 
with non-governmental organi- 
zations which are concerned 
with matters within its compe- 
tence. Such arrangements may 
be made with international or- 
ganizations and where appro- 
priate, with national organiza- 
tions after consultation with the 
member concerned.” 


The Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations did not choose to rest 
on its oars with this result. Just 
four months later, in September, 
1945, we sent another delegation 
to Europe to attend the first con- 
stitutional meeting of the World 
Federation of Trade Unions held 
in Paris. On this cccasion ihere 
were in attendance 185 delegates 
from 56 nations, every one of 
them the representative of peo- 
ple who depend for their daily 
bread on a wage and salary rate. 


We claim that the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations is out- 
standing among the various peo- 
ples’ organizations in the United 
States. But we claim no such out- 
standing position among the union 
organizations from the many lands 
whe were represented in Paris. 
Great and small, from the mighty 
British Trades) Union Congress 
and the huge All-Union Central 
Council of the U. S. S. R. on down 
to the small and only labor union 
from Britain’s Crown Colony of 
Gambia. we all met in Paris as 
equals, as citizens of the world 
and we expressed our views from 
that standpoint alone. 

Where in London seven months 
earlier we had represented 50 
million organized workers, we 
now found ourselves speaking for 
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‘somewhat more favorable terms | 


a total of more than 66 million 
such workers. 

The voices of that vast multi- 
tude wiil not be stilled. They will, 
I am sure, continue to be heard. 
But the insistent clamor will not 
be as heretofore—a confusion of 
many tongues voicing aims that 


may be diverse. Through the 
World Federation of Trade Unions 
those voices will sound as one 


} Voice in one language at a time, 
and the recurrent topic will be 
World Citizenship. 


little change from their previous 
bullish course. Bond prices in 
all categories closed strong and 
the big complaint of most houses 
was the scarcity of supply. For a 
day stock prices were a little soft 
in sympathy with the sharp one- 
day break in stock prices here, but 
they recovered with a resiliency 
that attested to the health of the 
current bull market. 

The underlying factors respon- 
sible for the current upward trend 
in market values are so funda- 
mental that it is difficult to fore- 
see anything but a continuation 











of this trend over the intermedi- 
ate future. 


We have no repressive or ag- 
gressive designs on anything but 
poverty. As the people of each 
nation qualify for world citizen- 
ship they wil! be recognized by 
the World Federation of Trade 
Unions. We believe the first evi- 
dence by any nation of good in- 
tentions is the formation of unions 
of work'ng men and women, those 
who toil for their daily bread, and 
who by that toil alone qualify 
themselves for the great brother- 
hood of man on whieh a world 
of peace must be founded. 


We have constructive objec- 
tives: 
We propose to enlarge our 


horizons still further, and we pro- 
pose not ot do it ever again by 
shedding of bleod on battlefields, 
but rather by the institution of 
economic justice, 

We propose bread for all the 
peoples of the earth—more bread 
and better bread—as time goes on; 
in other words, we are for a stead- 
ily rising standard of living 
through full employment of all 
willing and able workers. 

We propose security, individual, 
national and international, for all. 

We propose the interchange of 
knowledge, skill, products and all 
the other things that mark lasting 
friendships. 

We vropose to make the weak 
strong so that we can all be strong 
together in the cause of decency. 
We can attain these objectives 
only by insisting from the outset 
on that most fundamental of all 
things, the recognition by all na- 
tions, all peoples and all individ- 
uals of human rights. These rights 
underlie the whole structure. 

We are not concerned with dif- 
ferences in political structure, in 
race, in religion, in national origin 
or any of the other natural or 
man-made differences that have 
always »een used as pretexts for 
differences of opinions. We seek 
the area of agreement, not that 
of disagreement. When men meet 
on that basis, the ultimate de- 
cision always represents progress. 

Before we left Europe after the 
conference in Paris, we put these 
ideas into practical effect by send- 
ing an 1!-member delegation from 
the Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations to Soviet Russia. This is 
not the occasion nor is there time 
to go into details of what we saw 
there, but some of the conclusiors 
drawn on that trip must certainly 
be mentioned. 


on the visit to Russia, 
some of our opinions. 


7 
We found, for instance, that the 
worker in Soviet Russia, aside 
from his political system and the 
customs and traditions that make 
one people different from another, 
is a human being with the same 
wants, and desires, and fears, of 
workers in this country. He 
doesn’t want to kill anybody and 
he most certainly doesn’t want to 
be killed. He is interested in his 
family, in his job and in the other 
pursuits that go to make a day- 
by-day existence. He wants those 

rights as he evaluates rights. 


If we are committed to the rec- 
ognition of human rights, and I 
‘believe we are by every decent 
standard, we have a duty to try 
to understand the people of the 
Soviet Union and they havea duty 
to understand us. We can arrive 
at that mutual understanding only 
by becoming acquainted along 
lines that begin with individual 
friendships and conclude with na- 
tional friendships. In other words, 
we must widen the horizon stead- 
ily and intelligently by getting 
to know people. We cannot do it 
by isolating either the other fel- 
low or ourselves. 


The Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizaticns and the other unions 
from virtually every nation on the 
face of the earth, stand committed 
against isolationism. And we are 
doing much more than making 
speeches against it. We are work- 
ing along practical lines. Since 
our return from Europe the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations 
has established a CIO Depart- 
ment of International Affairs, an 
American-Soviet Committee and 
also an American-Anglo Commit- 
tee. An American-lItalian Com- 
mittee is being formed. There 
will be cthers. 


At the same time we are en- 
couraging every activity of gov- 
ernment that will lead to bet- 
ter understanding and . better 
acquaintanceship among the peo- 
ples of the earth. The mere men- 
tion of governmental activity nat- 
urally calls to mind the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization and 
arouses questions as to our atti- 
tude toward it. 

We are wholly in accord with 
the principle underlying the In- 
ternational Labor Organization. 
When the ILO was first estab- 
lished by the old League of Na- 
tions, there was only one major 


revised 





The visit was planned as a re- 


turn of the visit made to this 
country last summer by a dele- 
gation of union representatives 


from the Soviet Union. I am sat- 
isfied tnat the confusion on both 
sides is attributable only to the 
lack of information that makes 
men strangers. As I would judge 
the matter. the general impression 
in Soviet Russia is that individ- 
uals here are merely so many 
nameless cogs in a machine oper- 
ated by Wall Street; the general 
impression in this country is that 
the people of Soviet Russia are 
likewise so many nameless cogs 
in an equally sinister and dia- 
bolical machine. I am satisfied 
that the Russian unionists who 
visited us went home with a re- 
vised opinion. I am certain that 
we, as representatives of the Con- 
gress oi Industrial Organizations 
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labor organization in the United 
| States. The objective of the ILO 
was to work out on a tri-partite 
| basis internationally, conventions 
| that could then be placed in ef- 
; fect by the participating nations. 
| Theoretically the scheme was 
sound, but in practice it simply 
failed to work. The conventions 
-were solemnly drafted by the ILO 
land just as solemnly ignored in 
the great majority by Congress. 
,| With the rise of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, Ameri- 
can representation on ILO failed 
completely to be representative of 
American labor. The fault with 
the ILO today lies in its consti- 
tution. At a time when millions 
of organized American workers 
might be brought to throw their 
support behind conventions 
drafted by ILO, we find most of 
these millions totally unrepre- 
sented in ILO itself. 

From the very beginning we 
have supported the endeavors of 
the late President Roosevelt in es- 
tablishing a good neighbor policy 
in the western hemisphere. We 
believe great progress has been 
made in Inter-American relation- 
ships, despite the fascist influence 
that sought with limited success 
to disrupt those relationships. 
| We give much of the credit for 
the progress that has been made 
in Inter-American relationships to 
the. International Training Ad- 
,Mministration. The ITA was a 
‘unique departure from ordinary 
political procedures. It was es- 
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A Constructive Republican Party Policy 


(Continued from page 521) 
had 78 women delegates. In 1944 
the Republican Convention had 99 
women delegates..I would like to 
see the 1948 Republican Conven- 
tion have a minimum of 250 
women delegates. 

I should also like to see our 
Republican Party make some def- 
inite commitments to the women 
of America as to what it intends 
to do if it is placed in power. 

I believe that it:-should specifi- 
cally state that women would be 
represented in a Republican Cab- 
inet. The viewpoint and attitude 
of the women of the Country 
should be constantly expressed in 
the policy sessions of the Cabinet. 
One way of bringing this about 
would be to appoint a woman as 
Postmaster General. There is no 
question in my mind but that 
there are a number of women in 
the Country who could very ably 
administer that Department and 
whose advice in the Cabinet on 
general policy matters would be 
much better for the Country than 
the advice that now comes from 
The Postmaster General. This 
would also result in the construc- 


———— 


American industry, under the aus- 
pices of the State Department as 
a governmental agency to meet 
peculiar industrial conditions 
brought about by the war. So 
marked was its success from the 
beginning that when its contin- 
ued success was threatened in 
19:4, labor and industry joined 
together to preserve it. It was 
incorporated on a non-profit basis, 
and has continued to carry on 
with steadily growing success un- 
der continued government spon- 
sorship. 

The ITA administers what in 
our estimation is one of the most 
important functions in the field 
of jabor’s foreign policy. It brings 
to this country industrial trainees 
from the other countries. In its 
early days it brought them only 
from the other American coun- 
tries, but when it was turned over 
by the State Department to be or- 
ganized as a corporation, its scope 
was made world-wide. I was as- 
signed by President Murray to be- 
come a member of the ITA execu- 
tive board and so I have been able 
to watch its workings closely. Last 
year the ITA had under training 
in this country more than 1,200 
young men from all over the 
world. Many of them were from 
Latin American countries, but the 
largest group of all were from 
China. Turkey also was repre- 
sented. The significance of ITA 
is that American know-how is be- 
ing exported by the device of 
teaching it to our fellow workers 
from other lands. At the same 
time we are making missionaries 
in the cause of democracy as we 
practice it. Organized labor wants 
to see the methods of the Inter- 
national Training Administration 
made a two-way broad highway 
over which workers from our 
country can go abroad and study 
the techniques and manners of 
other peoples. We do not believe 
we know all there is to know. 

The great objective of laboar’s 
foreign policy is the building of 
world citizenship. We are creat- 
ing the standard of that citizen- 
ship solidly and firmly. There 
will be nothing in our proposed 
standard that will conflict with a 
man’s citizenship in the country 
of his choice, but everything in 
it will forbid enmities and dis- 
crimination against others. The 
impetus tor this drive must come 
from workers and be made effec- 
tive through strong labor unions. 
Because all but an infinitesimal 
number of human beings over the 
world are workers, this is the 
only sound approach. We can no 
jonger leave international rela- 
tions and foreign policy in the 





| 
| 





hands of purely political diplo- | 


mats. We, the workers, must as- 
sume our responsibilities if we 
are to enjoy our rights. 


| 
tive development of the place of} Party I wish to be perfectly frank. | 
the local post office in community | You all recognize that there is a! 
activities, especially in the small! rather wide divergence of view- 
communities. We should also give | point and of philosophy of gov- 
consideration to the establish-| ernment within the Republican 
ment of a new Department of) Party. This is not unfortunate. 
Government which would bring| It is a good thing. The Republi- 
together under Cabinet adminis-| can Party should be big enough 


tration, all of the Federal activi-| to have room within it for a di- 
ties of welfare and health and se-| vergence of viewpoint. This is a 
curity and education. This De-| necessary factor of the two-party 
partment likewise could well be| system. And the two-party sys- 
administered by a woman. item is the best method of effec- 

In discussing with you the gen-!| tive government of free men. A’ 
eral situation in our Republican! major element in the stability of | 
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government in this Country has} were to rigidly divide them on a 
been the two-party system in| specific economic or philosophic 
which there is a continuing dis-| division we would find that two 
cussion and contest within each| things, both harmful, would take 
Party as to its policies and pro-| place. First of all, the consequent 
gram, followed by a final decision | division of the country politically, 
by the people between the alter-|on the same lines as social and 
natives presented after the pri-| economic division, would cause 
mary decisions are made in each| schisms to become so deep that 
Party. With a reasonable meas-| they would be a major handicap 
ure of party discipline after the| to that measure of unity and that 
decisions are made, and with con-| emphasis on the genéral interest 
structive cooperation in the gen-|of all which is essential to suc~ 
eral public interest, effective gov-| cessful government by the peopte. 
ernment is obtained. The second evil result would be 

The two political Parties there-|the rapid development of third 
fore become broad vehicles for| parties and fourth parties and 
the service of the people. If we (Continued on page 506) 
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| Mutual Funds 











THE VALUE OF PROFESSIONAL MANAGEMENT 


Taking the four-year interval between Pearl Harbor and the 
end of 1945 as a period in which investors were confronted with 
numerous problems, The Parker Corp. in its current letter points out 
that, “Despite them, however, satisfactory investment results were 


possible.” 


As a measurement of the value of professional management dur- 


ing this period, The Parker Corp.® 


compares the performance of 15 
standard stocks chosen by a lead- 
ing financial publisher with the 
performance of Incorporated In- 
vestors. In this period only one 
stock did as well as the shares of 
Incorporated Investors, which out- 
performed the 15 stocks taken as 
a group by better than three to 
one. 

The net gain in asset value 
achieved by Incorporated Invest- 
ors during this four-year period 
amounted to 258.5% as compared 
with an average net gain of 78.4% 


for the 15 standard stocks. 


Odds Against Picking Winners 
Another convincing example of 
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why investors can hope to get 
better results through mutual 
funds than by investing in in- 
dividual stocks is given in Key- 
stone Co.’s current issue of “Key- 
notes.” The 30 stocks comprising 
the Dow-Jones Industrial Aver- 
age are listed and their individ- 
ual performance records are ana- 
lyzed in the light of what the 
Average did. 


During the year the Average 
showed a net gain of 26.6%. 
Eighteen of the 30 individual 
stocks did not do as well as the 
Average and 12 did better. This 
diversity of performance “em- 
phasizes the difficulty of picking 
winners.” The mathematical odds 
were 29 to 1 against an investor’s 
picking the best stock in this list. 

“The risk of individual selec- 
tion,” writes Keystone, “may logi- 
cally be reduced by (1) adequate 
diversification and (2) continu- 
ous and intensive supervision.” 


1945 Sales 


Distributors Group, in a cur- 
rent Investment News, gives the 
1945 sales of the 73 open-end 
member funds, as reported re- 
cently by the National Association 
of Investment Companies, Total 
sales for the year were $292,142,- 
000 repurchases amounted to 
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$109,999,000 and net sales were 
$182,143,000. Net assets amounted 


to $1,283,978,000 at the year end. 

The memorandum also gives the 
five-year record of Group Secur- 
ities as follows: 


Group Ratio to Total 


Securities Dollar Sales of All 
Rates Amount Mutual Funds 

a SEES: $51,656,000 16.1% 

ROS 26,489,000 14.3 

1943 _____- 12,192,000 10.4 

Sean 4,477,000 5.6 

ge 2,094,000 3.6 


Net assets of Group Securities 
are reported recently to have 
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passed the $100 million mark for 
the first time. 


Capital Gains 

This column has observed with 
satisfaction the broadening ef- 
forts by investment company 
sponsors to make clear to invest- 
ors the nature of capital gains 
dividends. The present contro- 
versy regarding such dividends 
could, we believe, be dissolved if 
Federal tax laws were “corrected” 
so as not to force payment of cap- 
ital gains dividends by bona fide 
mutual funds. In the meantime 
the lucid and unbiased opinions 
of Arthur Wiesenberger & Co., re- 
printed by National Securities & 
Research Corp. In its current 
“National Notes,’ deserve the 


thoughtful attention of the in- 


dustry. 


After pointing out that capital 
gains are not income, the Wiesen- 
berger article states: “With so 
many different kinds of com- 
panies and so many different 
kinds of investors, it is difficult 
to conceive of any overall regula- 
tion of dividend policies that 
would not work to the disad- 
vntage of some of them. We think 
that a continuous education pro- 
gram pointing out the possible 
dangers inherent in spending cap- 
ital gains as ordinary income 
more desirable.” 


Affiliated Fund 


A current investment bulletin 
on Affiliated Fund compares the 
performance of this fund with 
that of the Dow-Jones Industrial 
Average during 1945. Assuming 
an investment of $50,000 in each 
at the beginning of the year, the 
investor would have $13,332 of 
appreciation in the Average as 
compared with $24,093 of appre- 
ciation in Affiliated on Dec. 31, 
1945. . 


Moreover, the investor would 
have received cash distributions 
totalling $2,196 from the Average 
as against $4,411 from Affiliated 
during the year. Assuming the 
investor to be in the 50% tax 
bracket, he would have retained 
only $1,098 of his.ecash. distribu- 
tions received from the Average, 
as compared with $3,124 from Af- 
filiated. “And if allowances were 
made for the brokerage commis- 
sions and taxes which would have 
been necessary in the purchase 
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A Constructive 


Republican 


Party Policy 


(Continued on page 605) 


fifth parties and sixth parties. 
This fragmentization of political 
action would soon result in a sit- 
uation in which none of the polit- 
ical parties could ever give the 
people effective leadership and 
effective government. It is this 
fragmentization that caused many 
of the weaknesses in governments 
in other parts of the world before 
the war and is causing a weak- 
ness in a number of them now, 
since the war. It gave Hitler his 
opportunity to come to power in 
Germany. It weakened prewar 
France. There is a definite need 
of a thinking through and an em- 
phasis in America of the import- 
ance of this two-party system. 
Likewise, an interpretation of the 
importance of the two-party sys- 
tem to the other countries of the 
world, who do not want to turn 





the ownership of Affiliated Fund 
would have been considerably 
higher.” 


National Trust Funds 


National Securities & Research 
Corp., in a new folder, gives de- 
tailed performance records on its 
nine National Trust Funds for the 
year 1945. Growth of these funds 
continued apace during the year, 
aggregate net assets rising from 
$17,919,608 to $38,443,317 for an 
increase of 115%. 


Chemical Fund 


Total net. assets of Chemical 
Fund rose 39% during 1945 from 
$10,590,807 to $14,760,804. Asset 
value per share rose 31% during 
the year. Unrealized appreciation 
at the end of the year totalled 
$3,683,464. 


Stock & Bond Group Shares 


“A Timed Investment In Amer- 
ica—Land Of Opportunity” is the 
title of a new folder published by 
Hare’s Ltd., sponsor of Stock & 
Bond Group Shares. In a current 
memorandum this sponsor states: 
“It’s obvious—we are about to ex- 
perience (1) a large measure of 
inflation, or (2) great production 
of shortage goods, or (3) a com- 
bination of both.” 


“Every one of these three 
factors spells substantially higher 
price tags for sound common 
stocks. It’s as simple as that.” 


Oldest—and Still Biggest 


Massachusetts Investors Trust 
reports net asset value per share 
of $29.34 on the 7,249,224 shares 
outstanding on Dec. 31, 1945. To- 
tal net assets amounted to $212,- 
690,232 and the ratio of expenses, 
including all taxes, to net assets 
during 1945 was about 31/100 of 
1%, the lowest in any year since 
the Trust was established. 


Personnel Note 

Richard A. Groves has taken 
over the wholesaling job for 
Lord-Abbett funds in the South- 
eastern States, following retire- 


ment of Ben A. Rudolph. Mr. 


Groves will work out of Atlanta. 
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to one party dictatorship and who 
are struggling in the diffusion and 
ineffectiveness of multi - party 
structures, is urgently needed. 


Poliey for Republican Party 


It is on the basis of this concept : 


of party responsibility and of the 
role of political parties that I am 


re-entering active Republican af- , 


fairs. It will be my effort to urge 
that the Republican Party be 
forthright, constructive, progres- 
sive, and dynamic. I will en- 
deavor to strengthen its represen- 
tation of the people as a whole, 
including in increased measure, 
labor and agriculture, women and 
youth, and the veteran. I believe 
that the debate over policy and 
program within the Party should 
result in decisions by the rank 
and file of the Party and should 
be conducted on a basis that does 
not include personal attacks. It 
should be a constructive debate on 
issues and on philosophy of gov- 
ernment. 


In the immediate future, the 


elections of Congress are of spe- — 


cial significance. It is very im- 
portant that an increased number 
of Republicans be elected to Con- 
gress next November. And it is 
even more important that those 
Republicans be men and women 
of ability, of vision, and of sin- 
cere concern for the progress of 
the people as a whole. The re- 
sponsibility for the nomination 
and election of these officials 
rests in the respective Congres- 
sional Districts and States of the 
Union. In fact, a large measure 
of the strength of the Republican 
Party in the Country today rises 
from the high regard of the peo- 
ple as a whole for the constructive 
administrative aecomplishments 
of the Republican Governors and 
officials in the States, including 
the able State administration 
under Governor Thomas E. Dewey 
in the State in which we meet. 
An unusually keen interest should 
be taken in the nominating con- 
ventions and primaries of the 
Republican Party this year. The 
caliber and philosophy of the 
nominees will in large measure 
determine the success of the Party 
in November and the service that 
it gives to the people in the next 
two years. 


No “Stand Pat” Policies 


It is my view that our Amer- 
ican free competitive economic 
systern cannot function effectively 
under a government following 
“standpat” policies. Neither can 
it function effectively if govern- 
ment follows a policy of reaching 
in and taking over economic 
structures from private capital. 
Government must be vigorous and 
dynamic and actively participate 
in the planning of the economic 
welfare of the people and must 
constantly seek new answers by 
which government can effectively 
assist private capital and free 
workmen and individual enter- 
prise in attaining high production 
and broad distribution of the 
necessities and the comforts of 
modern life. 

The deplorable state of indus- 
trial relations today, with over 
1.600,000. workers on strike—an 
all-time high—and thousands of 
additional workers being thrown 
out of work every day by the 
stoppage of supplies, with the re- 
sultant sad loss of production of 
urgently needed goods and great 
loss of wages presents an example 
in a brief period of months of the 


| failure of governmental adminis- 


tration. 

When V-J Day arrived, the 
Government hastily removed the 
controls and supervision over 
wages and labor conditions, and 


then took the reactionary “hands | 


off” policy at the very time when 
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constructive economic leadership | 
-from the Government was vitally | 
needed to establish basic post-war | 
economic policy upon the inter-| 
related levels of wages, prices and | 
value of the dollar. Under this'| 
**“stand pat’. policy, instead of | 
broad. economic conference with 
leadership from the Government 
on a bi-partisan basis, and with 
all economic groups, including 
agriculture and expert economists, 
a futile labor management con- 
ference was held which did not 
‘even have on its agenda the one 
critical question of the levels of 
wages and prices. 


Then, belatedly, when the fail- 
ure of a “stand pat” policy of, 
government was very evident, the 
Government went to the other ex- 
treme and sought to specifically 
fix wage rates by its own decision 
without the essential meeting of 
minds of the broader economic 
policies of which the wage rates 

‘jn a single industry are but one 
small part. 


Bring Together All Economic 
Groups 

The role of government of a 
free people should have been and 
should now be to bring together 
all of the economic groups in- 
volved; the leadership of both po- 
litical parties, expert advice from 
leading economists, and develop 
. agreement on basic policy. On 
that basis the large measure of 
unity that is essential in a democ- 
racy can be obtained. When that | 
basic policy is settled, individual | 
disputes can be rapidly cleared | 
up. The situation today clearly | 
requires the President to promptly | 
reestablish negotiations, The Pres- | 
- ident, representing the people as'| 
a whole, can never properly break | 
off contact with an industrial dis- 
pute of as grave a nation-wide 
significance as the current steel | 
strike. There will be less loss of | 
wages to the strikers and to labor | 
as a whole and a more rapid so- 
lution if the President acts than. 
if he fails to act. And his action | 
should be that of obtaining agree- 
ment by the parties and of relat- 
ing it to broad economic policies, | 
and not that of making snap de-| 
cisions. 

Helpful machinery and sound 
laws should also be carefully de-| 
veloped to improve the methods | 
of settling normal industrial -dis- | 
putes, but we must not turn to 
compulsory arbitration or to in-| 
fringing the basic right to strike. 
The right to strike is one of the 
fundamental freedoms of Amer-| 
ica. The alternative would re- 
quire giving to Government the 
extreme power of enforced labor. 
When that is done democracy is 
gone. . 

I am convinced that with fair 
Government action, with the de- 
velopment of laws that will in- 
sure to the rank and file of the 
workers the opportunity to make 
democratic decisions on their con- 
ditions of work and their wages 
and their stoppages and their 
leadership, we can have confi- 
dence that our free competitive 
economic system will work with- 
out taking away individual free- 
dom of workers or of the people. 


Republican Party Should Be 
Constructive 


Currently, it is vital that the 
Republican Party should be con- 
structive. It should be our policy 
- to assist the President in the so- 
lution of the difficult post-war 
problems, rather than to seek to 
take political advantage of his 
mistakes. The duty to serve the 
_ people must rest upon both the 
majority and the minority parties. 
There can be no question that the 
progress that this country has 
made in world relationships is 
due to the fact that the Republi- 
can Party joined with the Ad- 
ministration in the development 
/ and advancement of that policy. 

Preeminent in that contribution 
from the Republican Party was 
the splendid leadership of one of 
the greatest advocates of all time, 

(Continued on page 612) 
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The Oxford Case Again 


(Continued from page 519) 
necessity under the statute of acting as a broker by send- 
ing a confirmation as a purported ‘principal’.”’ 
“That role could not be changed without explicit and 
informed consent in each case prior to the completion of 
the transaction or explicit and informed ratification after- 
ward and nonaction of the customer upon the receipt of 


a principal confirmation did not, in our opinion, constitute 
such ratification.” 


On many occasions, we have attempted to hammer home 
the knowledge that dealers in securities are like any other 
merchants, and that under the trade customs and usages in 
the securities business they are not required to have an in- 
ventory of the particular securities that they sell as dealers. 

From our knowledge of the business we have taken this 
for granted and have assumed that there is no doubt on the 
point. 

However, some recent expressions have caused us to 
feel that there is need for supporting authority. 

That authority, of course, has to be eminently respect- 
able and well recognized. 


We believe we have such sponsorship for our principle. | 
In November, 1933, there appeared in the Yale Law | 
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Securities Salesman’s Corner 


By JOHN DUTTON — 4 


We have no relatives connected with Standard & Poor’s Cor- 
poration, but it seems that they have compiled a mighty worth while 
book in their 1946 edition, “Status of Bonds.” The reason we are 
giving prominence to this publication this week is that it seems to us 
that here is the nucleus of agrand idea for some alert brokers and 
dealers to acquire some excellent leads. 

This book gives vital tax information regarding bonds. It out- 
lines NEW REGULATIONS concerning federal tax payments, cover- 
ing income from corporate bonds. Bond interest falls into 20 dif- 
ferent groups, say Standard-Poor’s — whether interest received is 
wholly taxable, partly taxable or not taxable is covered, also whether 
refunds are due on taxes paid, and where to apply. It is claimed 
that one subscriber to this volume had a saving in a case involving 
a single issue of $800. Then penalties for failing to report bond in- 
terest is covered. A handy chart tells who must report, and WHERE 
and WHEN. There are also cases where income from bonds may 


























_not be interest, but a return of principal (not taxable). 


Here are some pretty important facts! How many of your cus- 
tomers do not know about them? How many investors in your 
community do not know where to get such information? Possibly 


Journal, an article entitled, “Stockbrokers as Agents and | some of them don’t even know what is required. 


Dealers.” 

The authors were William O. Douglas, who was then 
Sterling Professor of Law at Yale University, and George E. 
Bates, who was then Assistant Professor of the Graduate 
School of Business Administration at Harvard University, 
and also Research Associate on the Sterling Foundation at 
Yale School of Law. 

Mr. Douglas subsequently became Chairman of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, and is now one of the 
Justices who grace our United States Supreme Court Bench. 

_ From that article, richly implemented with legal cita- 
tions, we now quote in support of our position: 

“Certainly no rational distinction can be drawn be- 
tween a merchant who carries an inventory and one who 
does not. Retail and wholesale merchants in other lines 
frequently have insufficient merchandise on hand to fill 
orders of customers. Yet when they buy a supply suffi- 
cient to fill the orders they do not thereby act as agents 
for their customers.” 

“He is nonetheless a dealer even though he had no in- 
ventory but was acquiring securities for his customers 
from any of several sources in the manner of any mer- 
chant.” 

“For a ‘broker’ to sell from his own inventory would 
establish that he acted as a dealer; but it is not true, con- 
versely, that the absence of an inventory makes him an 
agent.” 

“But it would be the exception, not the rule, for vend- 
ors to disclose to their vendees the exact profit which they 
expected to realize. If a ‘broker’ revealed that he was 
acting as a dealer, that would suffice.” 


HERE YOU HAVE IT FROM THE PEN OF THE EX- 
PROFESSOR, THE EX-CHAIRMAN OF THE SECURITIES 
AND EXCHANGE COMMISSION, AND THE PRESENT 
JUSTICE OF THE UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT. 
THAT’S AUTHORITY ENOUGH FOR US. 


When anyone tells us that the Commission is not trying 
to change the law through its decision in the Oxford case, 
we say, look here, and tell us now whether you are not mak- 
ing a serious mistake. 


We believe that dealers are on absolutely sound ground 
when they ignore the inventory requirement set up in the 
Oxford case on the alleged theory of “‘riskless transactions.” 


We recently said that as a result of the Oxford dicta, the 
Commission had a tiger by the tail. 

The storm of opposition that has been raised as a result 
of such dicta has made the Commission realize this. 

We have from time to time decried SEC encroachment, 
without warrant, on trade customs and usages, and we have 
inveighed against regulatory excesses that were continu- 
ously being exercised by the Commission. 

This most recent blunder lends emphasis to our attitude 
which is finding sympathetic acceptance in many new 
quarters. ; 

Unless the Commission recedes from its “riskless trans- 
action” and “full disclosure” philosophy, we have a feeling 
it will find itself compelled to limit its activities along these 
lines not only by the storm of protest from dealers in the 
securities industry, but also by some direct Congressional 
action. ‘ 


Editor’s Note—On page 520 of this issue appears the 
communicatign of the NASD to its members dealing with the 
same subject: matter. This communication was received 
subsequent to the preparation of the above editorial. 








Such being the case, let’s look at another angle of this thing. 
We are right in the best possible time of the year for offering tax 
information of this character. March 15th is now looming large on 
the horizon. So the timing of a sales campaign based upon taxes is 
right. That’s a good start for any merchandising idea (in the se- 
curities business or any other). ‘ 

How about the leads you may secure through an offer of such 
information? They should be of better quality than those received 
from other advertising or mail campaigns. One of the main draw- 
backs to most sales campaigns is that the quality of the leads is 
poor. There are always a large number of curiosity seekers, or small 
accounts, that take up more of a salesman’s time than they are 
worth. (If we had our way we would tell all small time speculators 
to put their money into Government bonds or in the bank. People 
who have little should refrain from buying securities—they will be 
better off in the long run; and the salesmen and investment houses 
will be money ahead by not having their business.) But people who 
are interested in an offer that will supply detailed tax information 
regarding the bonds they own should be representative investors with 
substantial holdings. Your replies would no doubt be limited but 
the quality of the leads would be good, 

A newspaper advertisement offering such information as con- 
tained in the second paragraph of the foregoing, might pull some lists 
of holdings for analysis. Send us the names of any bonds in which 
you might beinterested in receiving such tax information, is the way 
we would make such an offer. A well written letter sent to a 
selected list of bondholders, institutions, banks, etc., might also pull. 
Enclose a return envelope and a blank for listing of holdings. The 
main purpose of any mail or advertising campaign is to establish 
a point of contact. This plan would not only place the dealer in a 
very strong position with the prospects that are uncovered by such a 
campaign, but it would also provide salesmen with lists of holdings. 
When you know the type of securities a man buys you have a good 
guide to his future buying habits. 

Standard & Poor’s don’t know that we are recommending it, but 
we think the book is worth the $12 they ask for it—IF YOU USE IT. 
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The Anglo-American Loan Pact 


(Continued from page 519) 


Congress, is the proposed finan- | 
cial agreement between the United 
Kingdom and the United States. 

The American people should 
understand fully the nature and 
effects of the proposed agree- 
ment in order that Congress can 
have the benefit of their views 
in applying its best judgment to 
the proposal. 

One part of this agreement pro- 
vides that the United States will 
offer a credit of $3,750,000,000 to 
Britain. There are certain mis- 
conceptions about this line of 
credit to Britain which should be 
dispelled at the outset. In some 
quarters this credit is still said 
to be, through inadvertence, mis- 
understanding, or purpose, a gift. 


Not a Gift 


The proposed line of credit is 
not a gift; it is a loan. It is not 
merely a loan of so many dollars 
to be repaid, but it is an interest- 
bearing loan. The interest is not 
a nominal fee, but it is reasonably 
comparable to what it costs the 
United States Government to 
borrow money. 

The repayment of the loan and 
the interest, moreover, is not all 
of the consideration or benefit 
that the United States receives 
under this financial agreement. 
Britain promises, in addition to 
repaying the loan with interest, 
to remove currency restrictions. 
Moreover, Britain promises - to 
avoid trade controls which would 
discriminate against American 
products. On top of this, Britain 
has agreed with the United States 
on ‘the principles that should be 
followed by a proposed interna- 
tional trade organization to im- 
prove world trade practices. 

In addition to these benefits 
which the United States receives, 
a general purpose of the loan, as 


sucn plain language that oe 
who wish to understand will not 
be lured away by colorful state- 
ments without substance. As we 
proceed to this more detailed 
examination, keep this over-all 
summary of the proposed finan- 
cial agreement in mind: the money 
extended Britain is not a gift but 
an interest-bearing loan wherein 
we receive not only a return of 
the dollars and interest but bene- 
fits that in truth many believe 
would have supported a gift. 

The prosperity of this country 
is closely. linked with our export 
trade. Even during the 1930's, 
when world trade was severely 
reduced, our exports accounted 
for some 7 or 8% of our agricul- 
tural and industrial production. 
For many of the products of our 
factories and farms, foreign trade 
meant the difference between 
prosperity and dépression. And 
of all our foreign trade, no part 
was more important than that 
with the British Empire. 


Importance to South 


It is hardly necessary for a 
Southerner addressing Southern- 
ers to state that British trade is 
important to the South. But just 
look at cotton and tobacco, the 
two principal crops of the South. 
In the four years before the war, 
from 1935 to 1938, for every two 
pounds of tobacco we consumed 
in this country, we sold one pound 
abroad. In that same period 
England alone bought more than 
two-thirds of all our tobacco ex- 
ports. Of our flue-cured tobacco 
a much larger proportion went 
abroad, principally to England. 
And the same thing is true with 
cotton. In the four years from 
1935 to 1938, for every bale of 
cotton consumed in this country 
we sold a bale abroad. England 





stated in the agreement, “is to 
facilitate purchases by the United 
Kingdom of goods and services in 
the United States.” “This will be 
a real contribution to our domestic 
program of high production, em- 
ployment and national income. 

# strong case could be made 
that in view of these benefits to 
the United States which I have 
mentioned iast—the expansion of 
our markets abroad, the principles 
for an international trade organi-! 
zation—the elimination of trade’ 
discriminations— the abolition of 
monetary. controls “which restrict 
trade—that in view of these sub- 
stantial gains, we could have 
made the $3,750,000,000 a gift in- 
stead of a loan. While $3,750,- 
000,000 is a lot of money, it is a 
small investment if it contributes 
to an expansion of world trade 
and to peace and to general pros- 
perity. 

Some may ask that if it could 
be claimed that these considera- 
‘tions fully supported a gift, why 
did we bargain for a loan and an 
interest-bearing one at that. The 
‘answer is simple. The Adminis- 
tration wanted to make the best 
agreement possible from our 
viewpoint and to offer a plan 
which would be acceptable to our 
people and the Congress. 


Why the Opposition? 

Now in regard to this financial 
agreement we have an anomalous 
situation. If the benefits are as 
great as I heave: indicated, and 
they are, w'i1/ is there as much 
opposition zs there is? The only 
explanation, I believe, is_ that 
there are so many benefits ex- 


' tending in so many directions in 


so many direct and indirect ways 


' that the total picture appears to 


’ 


_ be complex, whereupon, particular 


' economic isolationist or defeatist 


groups muddy the water and pa- 
rade their pet prejudices in pic- 
turesque and sometimes dema- 
gogic language. 

It is my hope, therefore, to ex- 
plain some of these benefits in 


; Say, 


alone bought nearly one-fourth of 
all our cotton exports. It is plain 
that without the British market 
it would not have been possible 
to maintain our cotton and tobacco 
production and price levels. 

During the war Britain adopted 
certain monetary and trade con- 
trols which if cogtinued would 
hurt seriously peacetime trade. I 
frankly, American business 
i cannot afford to see. Britain’s 
wartime trade and currency re- 
strictions continued. 

In coanection with these war- 
time controls you have heard of 
the sterling area, blocked sterling 
and the dollar pool. What does 
this mean? 

Most of us spend our entire lives 
in the United States. We are 
accustomed to money in the form 
of dollars and cents. When we 
work we are paid in dollars. 
When we buy we spend in dol- 
lars. When we travel up North, 
we firc. that they take our dollars, 
too. 

In the world, however, there 
are o'her currencies. There are 
a few of inter-country applica- 
tion, but the world-wide curren- 
cies are primarily the dollar and 
the pound-sterling. If you have 
a dollar and want to buy some- 
thing in another country you may 
have to change your money into 
its kind. If someone abroad wants 
to buy your cottonor tobacco, he 
has to change his money into 
dollars. 

In this convertibility of money 
from one kind to another, restric- 
tions and impediments can grow 
up or be imposed... As you can 
readily see, this puts a brake on 
trade between nations. 





Explains Sterling Area 
Now what do we mean by the 
sterling area? These are the coun- 
tries of the British Empire and 
some European countries who 


keep their monetary reserves in 
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|e WALTER WHYTE 


Lifting of labor-management 
clouds finds public fighting to 
buy stocks. Sharp activity in 
low-priced issues is unfavor- 
able indication. 


Monday’s upward surge in 
prices was interesting to see. 
Stocks opened plus, and be- 
fore that day was over added 
a couple of more points to 





Australia, for example, keeps its 
reserves on deposit in English 
banks. Before the war, the 
sterling area countries could draw 
on these reserves to buy goods all 
over the world. If Australia 
wanted to buy American cotton, 
it sold sterling for dollars. But 
during the war, Britain had to 
stop the convertibility of sterling. 

That brings us to blocked sterl- 
ing. Britain had to say to these 
countries of the sterling area—to 
India, Egypt, Australia and all the 
rest—the reserve you now have 
in sterling cannot be converted 
into dollars. You can use these 
sterling reserves for making pay- 
ments to each other but not to 
outsiders. 


One reason for restricting the 
convertibility of sterling was that 
England did not have enough 
gold and dollars. During the war 
not only did Britain sell $4,500,- 
000,000 worth of her foreign in- 
vestments to finance her expendi- 
tures, but also she incurred an 
enormous debt of $13,000,000,000, 
measured in our money, held by 
foreign countries in the form of 
sterling balances in London banks 
and sterling securities of the 
British Treasury. Britain had to 
restrict the convertibility of 
sterling. She couldn’t convert 
such large amounts into dollars 
or other currencies. She had to 
block their use. 

But it wasn’t enough to block 
the wartime sterling balances and 
end the convertibility of sterling 
England had to mobilize all of 
its dollar resources to pay for 
war needs. The British Treasury 
took over. private holdings of 
American securities in England, 
paying for them in sterling, and 
sold many of these investments 
in the United States for dollars. 
And it took steps to see that all 
of the dollar receipts of the sterl- 
ing area countries were mobilized 
for war. 

The Dollar Pool 


This was done through the so- 
called dollar pool. For example, 
when an Egyptian exporter sold 
goods in the United States, he 
turned over the dollars he re+ 
ceived to the National Bank of 
Egypt and received Egyptian 
pounds. These dollars were then 
sold by the National Bank of 
Egypt to the British Treasury for 
sterling. In this way all of the 
dollar receipts of the sterling area 
are pooled in London. Then, 
when a country in the sterling 
area needs dollars, say Egypt, it 
applies to London which allocates 
these dollars on the basis of the 
most essential needs. To conserve 
dollars, London does not allocate 


they can be secured from sterling 
area countries. 

Of course, along with these fi- 
naneial controls, there are direct 
controls of imports in all sterling 
area countries. And these con- 
trols, like import licenses, are 
used to keep out goods that must 
be paid for in foreign. exchange. 
In practice, this meant keeping to 
a minimum imports from coun- 


funds to buy goods in America if | 


already nice gains. 


It is ap- | picture. 


It is an old market 


parent that the majority of|axiom that stocks never dis- 


| gains were due to public par- 
ticipation on a grand scale. | 
Obviously the 100% margin 
rule didn’t discourage new 
buyers. If it proves anything 
at all it is that there is still 
plenty of money around and 
that it is vitally interested in 
going into the market. 


ae * oo 
The strike easing which 
came over the week-end 


played a major role in the 
build-up of popular senti- 
ment. It was a case of the 
pendulum swinging the other 
way. There has been so 
much written and so much 
talk about the labor-manage- 
ment quarrels that the popu- 
lar view was bearish. It is 
this bearish outlook that this 
column didn’t agree with. It 
had warned time and again 
that strikes per se had been 
anticipated by the market long 
ago. The public, which de- 
cides on action after it reads 
headlines, saw in the strikes 
a potential of lower prices, 
and acted. By the same token, 
once the strike news changed, 
the pessimism changed to 
rabid optimism. 
a % % 

But just as the pessimism 
was overworked last week, so 
is optimism carried too far 
this week. If the advances 
you are seeing today forecast 
so much better business in 
the months to come, it must 
follow that there is a limit as 
to how much the current mar- 
ket can discount. Having 
Chrysler and Ford settle their 
differences with the union is 
an encouraging sign. By the 
same token the General Mo- 
tors holdout must be consid- 
ered discouraging. The same 
thing should be true of Big 
Steel. 
acted as enthusiastically in 
the last few days as any stock 
on the board. If it isn’t news 
that both stocks are going up, 
then it must be on either of 


two things: 
goods news, i.e., settlement of | 
labor disputes or a general | 
public belief that everything 
is going up and now is the 


time to buy. 
* * * 


If the last two reasons are 
valid it seems time to sit back 
and re-evaluate the market 


Yet. both stocks have | 


count the same thing twice. 
So if good news does occur in 
| the coming week, it is likely 
that after another burst of en- 
thusiasm, the market will 
start turning down. In essence 
this means that the current 
rally should be used not to 
wade into the market with 
both legs but to start thinking 
of reaching dry land. 


* * bod 


Whether or not a reaction 
from here will carry a great 
distance is hard to say. A 
public anxious to convert cash 
into stocks cannot be shrugged 
off lightly. It can make any 
rally turn into a riot of bull- 
ishness. It can make an or- 
dinary minor correction stop 
dead in its tracks and force 
prices up again. There is no 
way to gauge public opinion. 
It changes not only day to 
day but hour to hour. If 
you’re looking for handwrit- 
ing on the wall take a look at 
some of the low priced shares 
which suddenly came into 
sharp demand Tuesday morn- 
ing. If past practice means 
anything dog and cat activity 
is far from bullish. 

% 


During the past week you 
were able to buy another 
stock, Flintkote. Recommen- 
dation was between 35 and 
36. During the past week it 
sold down to 35%. Hold it 
with a stop at 34. In addition 
to that one you now are long 
of Baldwin’ at 34, stop 312 
(current price about 37); 
Waukesha Motors at 324, 
stop 29 (current price about 
32%8). A. M. Byers was not 
available. Stock is still a buy 
24-25, with a stop at 23. 


More next Thursday. 
—Walter Whyte 


[The views expressed in this 
article do not necessarily at any 
tine coincide with those of the 
Chronicle. They are presented as 
those of the author only.| 
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Pacific Coast 
Securities 


Orders Executed on 
Pacific Coast Exchanges 








Schwabacher & Co. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange (Associate) 
Chicago Board of Trade 
14 Wall Street New York.5, N.Y. 
COrtlandt. 7-4150 Teletype NY 1-928 


Private Wires to Principal Offices 


San Francisco — Santa Barbara 
Monterey — Oakland — Sacramento 











the form of sterling in Lordon. 





(Continued on page 699) 
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H. Hentz & Co. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
Commodity Exchange, Inc. 
Chicago Board of Trade 
New Orleans Cotton Exche ige 
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N. Y. Cotton Exchange Bidg. 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
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(Continued from page 608) 
tries that had to be paid for in 
foreign exchange. 

These wartime restrictions are 
still in effect in Britain. Clearly, 
they were essential for the war. 
They helped Britain to mobilize 
her foreign exchange resources 
and devote them to war purposes. 
They restricted the use of her 
foreign exchange resources for 
non-essential purposes. But these 
wartime restricf€ons are dangerous 
in peace. During war, ordinary 
trade must give way to war; but 
trade is the very life-blood of 
peace To restrict trade in time 
of peace is to force poverty on 
the world. That is why we and 
all countries have an interest in 
seeing the prompt removal of 
Britain’s wartime restrictions. 


Britain Needs Help 

Neither England nor the coun- 
tries of the sterling area have 
any wish to continue these war- 
time restrictions. But until Brit- 
ain finds some other means to 
pay for its imports it cannot re- 
move these restrictions. Until the 
blocked sterling balances are set- 
tled, sterling cannot be made con- 
vertible. Until Britain’s dollar 
receipts are increased, she cannot 
permit the sterling she pays for 
her imports to be used freely in 
any country, and particularly the 
United States. Until Britain can 
earn enough to pay for her im- 
ports from the dollar area, she 
must continue the dollar pool. 
Until Britain exports enough to 
pay for its essential imports it 
must continue to limit imports 
from outside the sterling area, and 
particularly from the United 
States. 

The elimination of all these 
wartime restrictions and discrim- 
inations is the major international 
economic problem for the entire 
world. Whether they are elimi- 
nated depends on what we do. 
We are the largest exporting 
country in the world. It depends 
on what England does. England 
is the largest importing country 
in the world. 

As you know; England's atti- 
tude will influence other coun- 
tries, just as ours will. A number 
of countries in the British Empire 
and in Europe are so completely 
dependent on British currency and 
trade that they are invariably 
guided by British policy. That is 
why Britain’s decision to termi- 
riate her wartime restrictions and 
discriminations is an_ essential 
prerequisite to establishing fair 
trade and currency practices. 


England Our Best Customer 

This country has a particular 
interest in the removal of En- 
gland’s currency and trade restric- 
tions. England is our best cus- 
tomer. One-sixth of all our ex- 
ports before the war went to 
England. Nearly 40% of all our 
exports were sold to the British 
Empire and the sterling area. 
Every section of this country, 
every American industry has a 
vital interest in the opening of 
British markets to our products 
on fair and non-dsicriminatory 
terms. The people of this coun- 
try, the people of the South, can- 
not afford to see England con- 
tinue and extend her wartime 
restrictions on currency and trade. 

Let’s see, for example, what that 
means to the South. It means 
that England would concentrate 
its trade within the sterling area 
where countries would take pay- 
ment in sterling for the cotton 
and tobacco and other things 
England would buy. It means 
that England would buy cotton 
primerilvy from India and Egyot: 
_ she. would. buy tobacco vrimarily 
from Rhodesia and the Near East. 
England would stimulate produc- 
tion in her trading area and once 
such production was built up, the 
British market might be lost to us 
forever. 

You know the consequences to 
the South if Britain should adoovt 
such a policy. In plain language, 
we would have no other alterna- 
tive than to cut the productien 
id tobacco by 20 or 30%. 


o 


cotton a 


More than that! 





With the decline 
in tobacco and cotton exports the 
downward pressure on _ prices 
would be heavily increased. We 
might once again see 8-cent to- 
bacco and 5-cent cotton. 

I speak of cotton and tobacco, 
only, because they are Southern 
crops that we know so well, but 
the situation would be much the 
same in other industries. Wher- 
ever American farms and fac- 
tories depend on exports, the 
closing of the markets for the 
British Empire and the sterling 
area would mean economic dis- 
aster. 


Progress for Free Trade 


A good deal of progress has 
been made toward establishing a 
world in which countries can 
trade together. We have agreed 
on the fair currency and trade 
principles that are necessary to 
make it possible for world trade 
to expand and grow. But it will 
do no good to agree on these 
principles unless all of the trad- 
ing countries are ready to put 
them into practice. We can move 
ahead on this program only after 
Britain removes the restrictions 
on the use of sterling outside the 
sterling area; only after the war- 
time dollar pool is abandoned; 
only after the blocked sterling 
problem is settled. When these 
wartime restrictions have been 
removed it will be possible for 
world trade to expand and to 
make its full contribution to 
world prosperity. ? 

Frankly, we have told England 
that we should like to see her 
wartime currency and trade re- 
strictions brought to an end. We 
want importers in England and 
the entire sterling area to have an 
opportunity to buy American 
products if they prefer our prod- 
ucts. The British Government, in 
turn, has told us frankly that they 
have no wish to continue these 
wartime restrictions. If they 
could find some other means to 
secure the flow of essential im- 
ports of food, raw materials and 
equipment into Britain they 
would be prepared to abandon at 
once these. wartime restrictions 
and discriminations. 


We all know that Britain, as an 
island nation, relies heavily upon 
trade. During the war what she 
shipped in and. bought and.what 
she shipped out and sold was 
thrown out of kilter. In 1944, she 
shipped out only 30% of what she 
did in 1938. Her export indus- 
tries were converted to war pro- 
duction. She has lost a large part 
of her merchant fleet. Her income 
from foreign banking and insur- 
ance services declined. She sold 
many of her most marketable 
foreign investments and lost the 
income from these. Britain must 
somehow make good the fall in 
her foreign exchange income be- 
cause she needs to import large 
amounts of food and raw mate- 
rials to feed her people and in- 
dustries. 


This is the basic reason that 
Britain needs the money in this 
loan. The loan will help balance 
the difference between what she 
must buy abroad and what she 
sells until she reestablishes a full 
flow of export tmade. And may 
I add that though in the transi- 
tion period her imports will far 
exceed her exports that the re- 
sulting standard of living for 
Britain will be little different 
from the austere wartime levels. 


Agreements by Britain 
In return for the loan, in addi- 
tion to repaying principal and 
interest, here is what Britain uf- 


‘dertakes to do by way of remov- 


ing within a year, unless we agree 
to a temporary extension, the 
wartime trade and currency con- 
trols: 

First, all countries of the 
sterling area will be aliowed to 
use the proceeds oftheir ex- 
ports to England to buy goods 
in any other country, including 
the United. States. . That’s be- 
cause steriing arising from cur- 





rent trade will be made con- 
vertible. 

Second, all countries of the 
sterling area will be able to 
use the dollars they acquire 
from their trade with the United 
States to make purchases in the 
United States. That's because 


the sterling area dollar pool | 


will be dissolved. 

Third, England’s import con- 
trols will be administered in a 
manner which will not dis- 
discriminate against American 
products. Any exports from 
the United States to England 
will be paid for in dollars or 
in sterling that can be con- 


there is no other road to peace— 
there is no other road to pros- 
perity except through interna- 
tional cooperation. The political 
and economic problems of the 
world cannot continue to be 
solved by force. That road leads 
to destruction. 

This is nothing new to the 
people of the South. They have 
long known that expanded trade 
among nations will contribute to 


the prosperity of all. It was 
Woodrow Wilson, a Southerner 
brought up in Virginia, North 


verted into dollars by American | 


exporters. 

Fourth,. England will settle 
the blocked sterling obligations 
out of her own resources. The 
funds that are released in set- 
tling these balances, whether as 
an immediate payment or as fu- 
ture payments, can be freely 
used for purchases in any coun- 
try, including the United States 

Fifth, England will support 
the American proposal for the 
establishment of an _ interna- 
tional trade organization, for the 
reduction of trade barriers and 
for the elimination of trade dis- 
criminations. 


Will Prevent Economic Warfare 


This agreement then, will be a 
big step in preventing economic 
warfare. It will also be a big step 
in creating a world in which 
countries live and work together 
in peace and prosperity. For 
England it will mean a chance to 
feed her people and reconvert her 
industries in a world of expanding 
trade. For the United States it 
will mean the opening of the mar- 
kets of our best customers, En- 
gland and all the countries in the 
British empire and the sterling 
area, to the products of our fac- 
tories and farms. It will mean a 
larger American share in a larger 
world trade. For the South it will 
mean the stimulation of the great 
industrial development which now 
beckons. Just as there cannot be 


national prosperity in the United | 
States without international pros- 
perity, there cannot be that great | 
the | 


economic development of 
South without general prosperity 
in the United States and the 
world. 


war-shattered world with expand- 
ing trade, great employment and 
higher standards of living. 


Unhappy Alternative 
The alternative is as unhappy 
as it is clear. If England cannot 
secure the financial assistance of 


| peace. 





| 
| 


Carolina and Georgia who warned 
an unheeding world that only 
through international cooperation 
will it be possible to maintain 
Without regret for what 
might have been we must finish 
the job we have at last begun. 


| That job is to build through in- 


ternational cooperation a peaceful 
and prosperous world. 


Part of Peace Structure 

The people of the United States 
and the United Nations have 
agreed on a program in which 
countries cooperate to maintain 
peace and prosperity. The United 
Nations Organization, with its 
Security Council, General Assem- 
bly, International Court of Jus- 
tice and Social and Economic 
Council constitutes one side of 
this program. The Food and 
Agricultural Organization, the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund and 
the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development 
and the proposed International 
Trade Organization constitute an- 
other side of the same program. 
The financial agreement with the 
United Kingdom is a sound, big 
step to the realization of this en- 
tire program for peace and pros- 
perity. This is what I hope the 
people and Congress will bear in 


| mind in considering the financial 
agreement. 


| 


| 
| 


For all countries it will | 
Jmean a chance to reconstruct a 


this loan, she will have to take | 
drastic steps to curtail her imports 


and force her sales on other coun- 
tries. This means that England 


and the countries that depend on | 


England's currency and trade—the 
sterling area 
reduce their purchases 
United States and in the dollar 
area. Our exports would be ex- 
cluded as far as possible from 
British markets. Britain would 
enter into bilateral agreements 
with countries in Europe and 
South America, offering to swap 


her manufactures for their food 


and raw materials. Such a pol- 
icy would inevitably divide the 
world into conflicting economic 
blocs. 


I have no doubt we could defend 
ourselves. We would have to 
fight fire with fire. We would be 
forced to retaliate. We would set 
up restrictions and discriminations 
of our own. In blunt language, 
the world would be at war—eco- 
nomic war. And if we won, at 
best we would win a sorry vic- 
tory. World trade would be de- 
stroyed and all countries would 
suffer. 

That is not the kind of a world 
our people want. Our basic goal 
is to establish a world in which 
countries can live and work to- 
gether in peace end prosperity. 
Two. world wars. and a werld- 
wide depression have iaught this 
generation the bitter lesson that 





countries—would 
in the 
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IN COP PORATED 


Gouin French President 


Felix Gouin was elected interm 
President of France on Jan. 23, 
the Associated Press reported from 
Paris, to succeed General Charles 
de Gaulle who resigned on Jan. 
20 in a dispute with left wing 
cabinet members over the size of 
the nation’s armed forces. At the 
time of Gen. de Gaulle’s resigna- 
tion his Secretary announced that 
his decision was “irrevocable,” 
and although there had been pre- 
dictions that the General would 
reconsider and form a new gov- 
ernment a few days later, no solu- 
tion to the crisis appeared until 
the announcement of M. Gouin’s 
election. 


President Gouin, Socialist lead- 
er of the Constituent Assembly, 
was originally proposed by the 
Communists as a Communist- 
Socialist candidate, and he was 
selected by the Assembly after a 
last-minute request by the Popular 
Republican Movement, one of 
France’s three major parties, for 
an agreement that all three parties 
recognize the necessity of a tri- 
partite government. 


The crisis over the size of the 
army which ended with General 
de Gaulle’s resignation began on 
New Year’s Day, but at that time 
was resolved in a compromise 
calling for an immediate 5%. cut 
in army expenditures and an 
automatic 20% reduction if, by 
Feb. 15, the Government had not 
reorganized the forces to operate 
more economically. The new 
crisis arose, the Associated Press 
reported, when de Gaulle changed 
his views on the compromise “be- 
cause of the tension of the world 
situation as revealed at the London 
United Nations conference.” 
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111 Fifth Avenue New York 3,N.Y. | 





162NnpD COMNON DrvIDEND ard 
AN Extra DIviDEND 
A regular dividend of Seventy-five Cents 
(75¢) per share and an extra dividend of 
Twenty-five Cents (25¢) per share have 











been declared upon the Common Stock 
and Common Stock B of THE AMERICAN 
Topacco Company, payable in cash on 
March ‘1, 1946, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business February 9, 1946. 
Checks ‘will be mailed. 

EpmuNp A. Harvey, 7reasurer 
January 29, 1946 

Atlas Corporation 


Dividend No. 38 
on 6% Preferred Stock 


NOTICE IS HEREBY CIVEN that a divi- 
dend of 75¢ per share for the quarter 
ending February 28, 1946, has been 
declared on the 6% Preferred Stock 
of Atlas Corporation, payable March 
1, 1946, to holders of such stock 
of record at the close of business 
February 14, 1940, 

Water A. Pererson, Treasurer 
January 29, 1946, 


























Dorden’s 


DIVIDEND No. 144 





An interim dividend of fifty cents 
(50¢) per share has been declared 
on the capital stock of The Borden 
Company, payable March 2, 1946, 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business February 15, 1946. 

‘ E. L. NOETZEL 


re) Treasurer 


January 2 1946 








—— CO --— 


BUTLER BROTHERS ) 








- 
4ea0* 


The Boara of Directors has declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of One Dol- 
Jar and twelve and a half cents ($1.1244) 
per share on Cumulative Preferred 
Stock, 444% Series, a dividend of 
I'wenty cents (20c) per share on Com- 

mon Stock and in addition a 1945 year- 

end dividend of Fifteen cents (15c) per 

share on Common Stock, all payable on 

March 1, 1946 to holders of record at 

the close of business on January 31, 

1946. Checks will be mailed. 

Epwiy O. Wack 


January 22, 1946 Secretary 


* 





* 














ELEVATOR 
COMPANY 
PREFERRED DivipenD No. 189 
ComMMon Divipenp No. 153 


A quarterly dividend of $1.50 per 
share on the Preferred Stock and 
a dividend of 20¢ per share on 
the no par value Common Stock 
have been declared, payable 
March 20, 1946, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
on February 19, 1946. 


Checks will be mailed. 
C. A. SANFORD, Treasurer 
New York, January 23, 1946. 























THE UNITED STATES LEATHER CO. 
The Board of Directors at a meeting held 
January 30, 1946, declared a dividend of 50c 
per share on the Class A stock, payable March 
15, 1946, to stockholders of record February 15, 


Cc. CAMERON, Treasurer. 
New York, January 30, 1946. 








WOODALL 
INDUSTRIES, INC. 


A regular quarterly dividend 
of 314%¢ per share on the 5% 
Convertible Preferred Stocic 
($25.00 par value) has been 
declared payable March 1, 1946 
to stockholders of record Feb- 
ruary 15, 1946. 
M. E. GRIFFIN, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
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The Post-War Money Supply | 


| 


And Commodity Prices 


(Continued from page 519) 


I shall open my discussion with 
a statement of my opinion. First, | 
I believe that we are already in 
an advanced phase of monetary: 
inflation; second, that this infla- 
tion has caused and is causing 
upward pressure on commodity 
prices; and third, that the infla- 
tionary factors already in being 
will continue this pressure. 

These opinions are not so much 
forecasts as projections of the past 
combined with observations of the 
present. They are less precise 
than many, including myself, 
could wish. They do not indicate 
the eventual altitude of the Dow- 
Jones averages, of the BLS price 
index, of the national income or 
of the pound sterling. I have no 
idea of the probable duration of 
the experience, nor of the social 
and political repercussions that 
may derive from the frictions now 
accumulating. We all know that 
prices have been and are now 
rising, and that more or less se- 
vere frictions have already de- 
veloped, both from the rise and 
from the incidental dispersions, 
and that these may be expected 
to become more severe if or as the 
rise continues. 

The questions are, therefore, as 
I see them: 

1, What is the cause of the price 

movement? 

2. Is this cause still a persistent 

force? 

My answer to the first question 
is that I believe the primary cause 


to be the increase in money-' 


currency and bank deposits—in- 
cidental to war financing; and my 
answer to the second is that I see 
no reason to suppose that the 
force so generated will either ex- 
haust itself or be arrested by pos- 
itive counter-action in the visible 
future. 


the recent war, no money was is- 
sued except against government 
debt, and no power now exists to 
reduce or compel the reduction of 
the existing total, or indeed, to 
prevent its expansion. 

The dangers inherent in this 
expanded money supply have 
been and are now generally rec- 
ognized. They are however, re- 
garded as avoidable dangers. And 
certainly some of the dangers 
which manifested themselves in 
other countries after the First 
War are absent in our present sit- 
uation. We are not at the mercy 
of the foreign exchange rates. In 
many countries, imported goods, 
both by nature and volume, were 
so essential to the economy. that 
weakness in the exchange, even 
when induced by purely financial 
transactions, such as a flight of 
capital, quickly translated itself 
into domestic depreciation and so 
exaggerated the spiral. In our 
case, our imports are relatively 
small, and their price almost 
without influence on the internal 
value of our currency. 

But the fact that analogies are 
not to be sought in the European 





experiences with which we are 
reasonably familiar is not the rea- 
son usually advanced for the 
opinion that our danger is po- 
tential rather than imminent or, 
indeed, actually present. The rea- 
son usually given is that no great 
price advance can occur in a 
country with such a capacity for 
production. Prices rise, the argu- 
ment goes, because goods are 





scarce, and a lasting scarcity of 
goods in a country of such pro- 
ductive power is unthinkable. The 


| best protection against inflation is 
| production; during the interim of 


reconversion prices may rise be- 
cause of temporary scarcity, but 


My reason for expecting no, Once production is in full vigor, 


positive action in the visible fu- 
ture derives from my premise. If 
the cause is monetary, the rem- 
edy must be monetary. But, on 
the contrary, it appears from the 
nature of the remedies proposed, 
that there is all but unanimous 
agreement that the malady is not 
monetary in character, and that 
non-monetary remedies are ade- 
quate and dependable. Specifi- 
cally I intend to dispute the cur- 
rent doctrine that production is a 
dependable preventive of inflation, 
regardless of monetary factors. 
his raises the issue as I see it. 
I believe it to be an issue that 
should be faced; and I do not be- 
lieve we are facing it candidly. 
It is quite possible that I am com- 
pletely wrong in describing cur- 
rent phenomena in terms of mon- 
etary inflation; but it stands on 
the record of inflationary history 
that in those times which were 
subsequently recognized as inflat 
tions, the contemporary explana- 
tion was invariably in non-mone- 
tary terms. These explanations 
have been varied, ingenious, and 
in their day persuasive—as they 
are today. Of course, this time 
they may be right. But, I do not 
think so; and in this paper I shall 
explain the reasons—not for the 
phenomena—but for my conclu- 
sions regarding the phenomena. 
In the processes of war finance 
we issued a great deal more 
money than was or could be spent 
by its recipients and present own- 
, ers; as well as a great deal that 
was immediately employed in ac- 
tive circulation, and is now cir- 
culating. The at the end 
of this war is quite unlike that 
which obtained at the end of the 
First War. Thirty years ago, prac- 
ticaHy no money was issued ex- 
cept against a private or corporate 
debt; and when it was considered 
nécessary, these private debtors 
could be called upon to pay the 
debt and so extinguish the money. 
This was the remedy eventually 
employed, belatedly and ineptly, 
but with brutal effectiveness. In 


prices will return to “normal.” 

This argument is extremely 
persuasive. As far as one Can see, 
it is the dominant thought of the 
current time. It is clearly the view 
of Washington, reaffirmed in re- 
peated statements. The total ab- 
scence of any official concern 
about the expansion of the money 
supply was indicated by the 
method of financing the recent 
Victory Loan. There is less formal 
expression of the attitude of the 
business community, and perhaps 
less unanimity of opinion. But in 
general, it seems to me that what 
may be called non-monetary ar- 
gument—the argument that pro- 
duction is the preventive of in- 
flation—is generally accepted in 
— business and financial cir- 
cles. 


question of prices is argued mostly 
on the pros and cons of the re- 
tention of OPA. The proponents 
of OPA argue that if it “holds 
the line” until the reorientation of 
production is completed, there- 
after prices will stabilize on that 
line of their own accord. The 
opponents argue that the controls 
retard the maximizing of produc- 
tion and hence aggravate the ill 
they profess to remedy. I must 
confess that I regard both argu- 
ments as equally fallacious, since 
they both rest on a premise which 
is at best questionable, and at 
worst false. If the impelling force 
behind the price movement is 
monetary, any argument which 
ignores this monetary factor is 
irrelevant. The question, I repeat, 
relates to the impelling cause: is 
this cause confined to the relation 
between physical production and 
physical demand, or does it lie in 
the relation of both to the money 
supply? 





Let me illustrate this question 
by using a familiar formula—Dr. 
Irving Fisher’s well-known equa- 
tion of exchange. In this formula, 
PT=MV, with P representing 
prices; T, all trade and production 





In the public discussion, the | 





velocity or turnover of currency 
|and checking accounts. Applying | 
| the OPA argument to this equa-| might be supposed, many and 


} 





| 


the quantity of money and V the| phraseology, we were confronted | economist would claim to know 





tion, and assuming P to be held a| 
constant, the full force of the| 
money supply must mathematic- 
ally be exerted on the volume of 
production and trade. The counter 





| 


with “over-saving.” The reasons | 
for this phenomenon were as'| 


varied. From the standpoint of 
the managed currency doctrine, 
the important fact was that con- 
trol over the quantity of money 
did not give corresponding con- 





as much about the “laws of mone- 
tary economics” as many econo-" 
mists would have claimed to know 
say, forty years ago, in the days 
of the simple quantity theory. But 
it is one thing to say that the 
relation between the money level 
and the price level is very im- 


argument is to the effect that the | trol over the product PT because | perfectly understood; and another 


OPA controls, by incompletely | 
acknowledging the actual as dis- | 
tinct from the theoretical level of | 
P, prevent T from increasing, and | 
so allow it to exert its force (if at | 


of the uncertain behavior of V,| 
that is, the use of this money by 
the owners. 

This new knowledge was more | 


or less consciously used in all | 


thing to deny that any relation 
exists. And in my opinion, the 
existing money supply makes for 
higher commodityprices. 


In short, it seems to me that 


all) on P in the American equiva-| countries. All countries financed} the cyrrent belief is fallacious; 


lent of the Black Market. In ef-| 
fect, this argument is directed | 
rather against the technical ad- | 
ministration of price control than | 
against the theory on which it is | 
acting—for as I said, both parties, | 
in effect, take the position that | 
price is solely the equation of 
physical supply to physical de- 
mand. 

Both sides could then, I think, 
agree that an increase in the vol- 
ume of production would increase 
demand only to the amount of its 
own value, and hence would exert 
no upward pressure on P. Hence, 
both parties to the argument can 
agree on the principle that the 
surest prevention of inflation is a 
maximizing of production. That 
is, each unit of increase of supply 
would be matched by an equal 
unit of demand; and the function 
of price control would be the ad- 
justments of temporary frictions 
and time lags. This position is 
valid enough for any specific price 
relation; and might have a great 
deal of validity if we could start 
from the assumption that the 
equation was in equilibrium at 
the present moment. 

In other words, both OPA and 
its critics are in essential agree- 
ment on their premises; and I am 
in the unhappy position of disput- 
ing the assumptions of both. While 
I believe that I have made a fair 
assumption of their common 
thought to Dr. Fisher’s formula, as 
stated, I believe the formula, as I 
stated it, is inaccurate. , 

The difficulty with this equa- 
tion lies in the factor V, the turn- 
over of the money outstanding. 
At the time that the formula was 
first publicized (in the 1920’s) 
there was rather widespread be- 
lief that the element V was a con- 
stant. It was this belief that lay 
at the basis of the simple quantity 
theory of money. The early pro- 
ponents of currency management, 
supposing this constancy of V, 
argued that it was possible to con- 
trol the price level by simply 
manipulating the money supply. 
The movements of the price level, 
in turn, were supposed to control 
the element T, that is the volume 
of trade, and production. This 
may sound very naive to you now, 
but it was considered very ad- 
vanced thinking not so many 
years ago. 

The dispute came with the 
question of the constaney of V. It 
was observed—and there were 
some good opportunities for ob- 
servation in the 20’s—that, while 
there was a general relation which 
could be written PT=M, it was 
not mathematically precise. Evi- 
dently V was a variable. About 
this time, the Keynesian doctrine 
of saving appeared, which gave, 
so to speak, a new view of the 
equation. There were it seemed 
—at least sometimes—two kinds 
of money—money which turned 
over at customary velocity, and 
money which sometimes remained 
idle for extended periods, owing 
to “its owner’s “propensity to 
save.” To an extent, the validity 
of this concept was demonstrated 
during the 30’s. You will recall 
that the reflation program, which 
was to restore the price level of 
1926, was based on the simple 
quantity theory; but that although 
the money supply was readily in- 
creased by deficit spending to and 
beyond the level which was 
mathematically appropriate for 
the 1926 price level, the turnover 
of money did not keep pace. Sta- 
tistically, the velocity of monev 


‘lieve pressure on P—in this case 





was lower than it had been, if you 


involving monetary payments; M ‘please, normally; or, in Keynesian 


the war in part by what our more 
plainspoken forefathers bluntly 
called fiat money. But instead of 
relyng on the “propensity to 
save,” a part of this money was 
so to speak, not given full legal 
tender status. That is, by a varie- 
ty of non-monetary controls — 
rationing, priorities, and outright 
prohibitions, the recipients of 
money were given merely the 
choice of spending it for some- 
thing they did not need or want, 
or not spending it. The result 
was an immense accumulation of 
cash savings, which when entered 
into the Fisher formula would 
have to be described as money 
present but not voting—not be- 
cause of a “propensity to save” on 
the part of its owners, but because 
of their inability to yield to their 
“propensity to consume” goods 
withdrawn from civilian produc- 
tion or consumption. 

Let us now return to the con- 
temporary doctrine that produc- 
tidn is the preventive of inflation, 
if prices are held constant. With 
prices constant, every increase in 
T generates out of its production, 
purchasing power equal to its own 
value; and, as we said above, un- 
der such conditions the only pres- 
sure on price would derive from 
such frictions and lags as were 
caused by the stickiness of the 
process of reconversion. If that 
were all there is to the problem, 
I should find no great fault with 
the doctrine that production is the 
preventive of inflation. 

But the same forces which, at 
the present time, make for an in- 
crease in trade and production, 
make for an activation of savings 
—for dishoarding and spending 
the money created by the war def- 
icits and hitherto held idle. The 
result might readily be that while 
every dollar of increase in pro- 
duction would create a dollar of 
demand on its own account, a 
dollar of demand from previous 
savings might appear alongside of 
it as a competitive bidder. That 
is, since these savings arose from 
the creation of a deferred de- 
mand, the augmentation of supply 
might be the factor leading to 
converting idle money into active 
money. Since this idle money 
would not have derived from cur- | 
rent operation, it would enter the | 
market as a competitive bidder. | 

Let me give a simple instance. | 
There are several million people 
in this country who urgently de- 
sire a dwelling; and who have the 
cash in hand to start building. 
The capacity of the building in-| 
dustry has definite limits, which’ 
are narrow when set against the 
breadth of the immediate demand. 
These limits can be expanded, but 
expanded at a cost. There is, I 
should say, veny little prospect 
that T (in this instance, the pro- 
duction of dwellings) can be so 
rapidly expanded that it will re- 





the price of building. 

At this point, let me enter a 
kind of protective disclaimer. I 
have not assertéd that the Fisher 
formula proves that we shall ex- 
perience a further rise in prices; 
nor have I professed myself a be- 
liever in ° quantity. theory of 
money. What I can state is that 
over the long history of the money 
economy—say 2.500 years-—it has 
been observed that there is a rela- 
tion between money and prices; 
and that economic statements of 
that relation have undergone a 
number of revisions, even in the 





course of our liftime. Presumably, 


namely that an increase in pro- 
duction is such a sure way of pre- 
venting a further price rise that 
discussion of the monetary aspects 
can be safely ignored. If the force 
acting on prices is primarily 
monetary, as I believe and as I 
have attempted partially te dem- 
onstrate, I do not believe it can 
be opposed except by monetary 
action. Yet in all the discussion, 
there has been to date not a single 
proposal, whether from. official, 
commercial, manufacturing, fi- 
nancial, agricultural or labor in- 
terests, looking to any monetary 
action. With one accord, they 
have acknowledged the danger of 
inflation, they have professed 
opposition to inflation, and with- 
out audible dissent, they have ac- 
cepted the doctrine that inflation 
can be discussed without refer- 
ence to its monetary aspects. Such 
unanimity is, of course, entitled 
to the most respectful considera- 
tion; it would be entitled to more 
faith, if one could be sure that it 
did not include a measure of 
wishful thinking. 


Unfortunately, as I said earlier, 
this kind of unanimity is not new; 
in the past it has invariably ap- 
peared at a certain stage of infla-. 
tion. Each individual price rise 
is explained in its own terms— 
temporary scarcities, difficulty of 
transportation, the exactions of 
labor, and, of course, above all, 
“profiteering.” 

The unanimity of this country 
is indeed impressive. It is the 
first major question of recent 
years in which industry, bureauc- 
racy and labor have beer basically 
in accord. Yet I might remark 
that our attitude seems to differ 
from that of a considerable num- 
ber of European countries con- 
fronted with a problem analogous 
to our own, although perhaps in a 
more aggravated form. 


Spain at the end of the Civil 
War, and Belgium, France, and 
Holland, after their liberation, 
found themselves with a redun- 
dant supply of money. Conscious 
of the limitations to the produc- 
tiveness of their economics and 
apprehensive of cumulative price 
inflation, they severally formu- 
lated and carried out a form of 
capital levy upon the part of the 
circulation computed to be redun- 
dant and menacing. A _ similar 
program has just been introduced 
in Austria and Finland. The de- 
tails of plan have been different, 


but the idea has been identical. It’ 


is an illustration of the operation 
of currency management, in coun- 
tries in which it is supposed that 
monetary factors have a definite 
influence on price. The objects 


have not been a deflation of either 


the currency or of prices, but 


rather an adjustment of the vol-- 
ume of money to the requirements 
of the economy at a given price 


level. Except for the Spanish ex- 
periment, all those enumerated 


have been too recent to have 
given proof of their consequences. 


Nevertheless, the fact that a num- 
ber of nations have in succession 


applied. a similar remedy to a 
similar problem may be taken as 


evidence that the resbdective au- 
thorities considered they had a 


precedent worth following. I cite 


it, not with a recommendation 
that we should adopt a similar 
program, but because I wish to 
show that the American doctrine 
that production is the sure pre- 
ventive of inflation regardless of 
monetary considerations, is not 


they will undergo further re-| unanimously entertained outside 


visions. I believe that today no 


the United States. 
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NEW FILINGS 


List of issues whose registration 
statements were filed less than twenty 
days ago, grouped according toe dates 
on which registration statements will 
in normal course become effective, un- 
less accelerated at the discretion of the 
SEC. 











SATURDAY, FEB. 2 


McALEER MANUFACTURING CO. on 
Jan. 14 filed a registration statement for 
50,000 shares 5% cumulative convertible 
preferred stock, par $10, and 50,000 shares 
of common, par $1. 

Details—See issue of Jan. 17. 

Offering—The price to the public will 
be $10 per share for the preferred and 
$5 per share for the common stocks. 

Underwriters—The names of the under- 
writers will be filed by amendment. 


RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING 
CO. on Jan. 14 filed a registration state- 
ment for 30,000 shares of convertible pre- 
ferred stock—the dividend rate to be filed 
by amendment—indeterminate number of 
common shares reserved for conversion of 
the preferred, and an indeterminate uum- 
ber of common shares which were reserved 
for issuance upon conversion of its $5 con- 
vertible preferred and which were not re- 
quired for such purpose. 

Details—See issue of Jan. 17. _ 

Offering-——The price to the public on the 
preferred and common shares to be offered 
by underwriters will be filed by amend- 
ment. The shares of common stock to be 
offered are the shares of common stock to 
be purchased by certain of the under- 
writers at $21 per share and are the shares 
which were reserved for issuance upon the 
conversion of the $5 convertible preferred 
stock and which were not required for 
such purpose. The statement says the 





company called for redemption, on Feb. 1, 
1946, all of its outstanding $5 convertible 
preferred, of which 6,500 shares (exclusive 
of treasury shares) were outstanding on 
Oct. 31, 1945. The holders have the right, 
on or before Jan. 28, 1946, to convert the 
same into common stock on the basis of 5 
shares of common for each preferred share. 

Underwriters — Hayden, Miller & Co.;, 
Hawley, Shepard & Co.; McDonald and 
Co.; Maynard H. Murch & Co.; Merrill, 
Turben & Co., and Curtiss, House & Co. 


MONDAY, FEB. 4 


PRATT’S FRESH FROZEN FOODS, INC., 
on Jan. 16 filed a registration statement 
for 450,000 shares common stock, par $1, 
and 120,000 stock purchase warrants for 
one share of common stock, par $1, and 


“the shares isuable uponexercise of such 


Details—-See issue of Jan. 24. 

Offering—-The price to the public is $6 
per share. The company has agreed to 
sell to the underwriters an aggregate of 
120,000 common stock purchase warrants 
and to two individuals, who rendered 
certain services in connection with the 
financing, an aggregate of 30,000 common 
stock purchase warrants, in each case at 
a price of one cent per warrant share. The 
warrants entitle holder to purchase stock 
at $6 per: share. 

Underwriters—R. H. Johnson & Co., 
New York, WN. Y., is named principal un- 
derwriter. 


VERITY PORCUPINE GOLD MINES, 
LTD., on Jan. 16 filed a registration state- 
ment for 250,000 shares of capital stock, 
$1 per share. 

Details——See issue of Jan. 24. 

Offering—The 250,000 shares are being 
offered at 50 cents per share. 

Underwriters—-The underwriter is Mark , 
Daniels & Co., 142% Chestnut Street, Phil- | 
adelphia, Pa., who will receive a com- | 
mission of 30% and.5% additional allow- ! 
ance to cover traveling and advertising 
expenses. 


PHILIP MORRIS & CO., LTD., INC. on 
Jan. 16 filed a registration statement for | 
$15,000,000 20-year 242% debentures, due) 
Feb. 1,. 1966. 

Details—See issue of Jan. 24. 

Offering—The price to the public will 
be filed by amendment. 

Underwriters — Lehman Brothers and 
Glore, Forgan’& Co. head the underwriting 
group. 


TUESDAY, FEB. 5 


GULF ATLANTIC TRANSPORTATION 
©O. on Jan. 17 registered 270,000 shares 
of common stock, par $1. 

Details—See issue of Jan. 24. 

Offering—The price to the public will 
The securities 
are being offered initially for a period of 
15 days to present shareholders under 
preemptive rights at a price to be filed 
by amendment. The holders of approxi- 


mately 200,000 shares have agreed to 
waive their preemptive rights. The un- 
derwriter will receive 50,000 five-year 


warrants to purchase common stock at a 
price to be_filed by .amendment. For 
these warrants the “underwriter will pay 
the company 10 cents each or a total of 


Underwriters—The principal underwriter 
is Allen & Co., New York. 


WEDNESDAY, FEB. 6 


IOWA POWER & LIGHT CO. on Jan. 18 
filed a registration statement for 50,000 
shares of cumulative preferred stock, par 
$100. Dividend rate will be filed by 
amendment. 

Petails—See issue of Jan. 24. 

Offering—The offering price will be filed 


by amendment. The preferred stock will 
be offered for sale by the company at 
competitive bidding. 

Underwriters—To be filed by 
ment. 


amend- 


SATURDAY, FEB 9 


FARNSWORTH TELEVISION & RADIO 
CORP. on Jan. 21 filed a _ registration 
statement for 219,571 shares of common 
stock, par $1. 

Details——-See issue of Jan. 24. 

Offering—The company is offering 219,- 
571 shares of its common stock to all the 
holders of its common stock and to the 
holders of certain options for subscription 
on the basis-of one share for each seven 
shares of common held at the close of 
business Feb. 9, at a price to be filed by 
amendment. 

Underwriters—E. H. Rollins & Sons, Inc., 
and Eastman, Dillon & Co., are named 
principal underwriters. 


VIRGINIA DARE STORES CORP. on 
Jan. 21 filed a registration statement for 
90,000 shares of common stock, par $1. 

Details—See issue of Jan. 24. 

Offering—The price to the public is $5 
per share. 

* Underwriters—The group is headed by 
Newburger & Hano; Kobbe, Gearhart & 
Co., Inc. and D. Gleich Co. 


SUNDAY, FEB. 10 


CONSOLIDATED INDUSTRIES, INC. on 
Jan. 22 filed a registration statement for 
120,000 shares 6% cumulative convertible 
preferred stock, par $5 and 120,000 shares 
common stock, par i0 cents per share. 

Details—-See issue of Jan. 24. 

Offering—The stock is being offered in 
units ‘of one share of preferred and one 
Share of common at $5 per unit. 

Underwriters—Kobbe, Gearhart & Co., 
Inc., and Newburger & Hano are named 


principal underwriters. 
2 a 


FORT WAYNE CORRUGATED PAPER 
CO. has filed a registration statement for 


44,072 shares of cumulative convertible pre- 
ferred stock (par $25) and 110,848 shares 


of common jpar $10). Of the common 
registered, 66:776 are reserved for con- 
version of the preferred. 

Address —- 2001 East Pontiac St., Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 

business——Corrugated paperboard ship- 
ping containers. 

Offering—The price to the public on 


the 44,072 shares of preferred and 44,072 
shares of common will be’‘filed by amend- 
ment. 

Proceeds—About $1,500,000 of net pro- 
ceeds together with $1,000,000 to be bor- 
rowed by the company will be used to 
purchase 25,000 shares of Class B common 
stock (jpar $100) of Gair Santee Corp. 
which proposes to construct and operate a 
paperboard mill. Any balance of net pro- 
ceeds will be added to working capital. 
The other shares of Gair Santee Corp. 
to be outstanding at the completion of 
the financing will be 55,000 shares of 
class A common (par $100), which will be 
bought for and owned by Robert Gair Co., 
Inc., which latter company is engaged in 
the business of fabricating and _ selling 
corrugated shipping containers and com- 
petes, to a limited extent, with Fort 
Wayne. Gair Santee Corp. will raise $12,- 
000,000 to erect and equip a mill, provide 
working capital, etc. Of the $12,000,000, 
$8,000,000 will be provided through the 
purchase of shares of Gair Santee by Fort 
Wayne and Gair, and. the remaining $4,- 
000,000 will be borrowed by Gair Santee. 
This loan may be made to Gair Santee by 
Gair. 2 
Underwriters—-E. H. Rollins & Sons, Inc., 
heads the underwriting group. 

Registration Statement No. 2-6106. Form 
S-2. (1-22-46). : 

COMPOSITE BOND FUND, INC., has 
filed a registretion statement for 120,000 
shares of common capital stock. 

Address—601 Riverside Avenue, Spokane 
and Eastern Building, Spokane, Wash. 





Business—Investment company of the 
open-end type. 

Offering—At market. 

Proceeds—For investment. 

Underwriters — Murphey, Favre & Co., 


Spokane, is the general distributor and 
sole underwriter. 
Registration Statement No. 2-6107. Form 


A-1l. (1-22-46). 


ROBERT GAIR CO., INC., has filed a 
registration statement for 410,481 shares 
of common stock, par $1. 


Address —155 East 44th Street, New 
York, N. Y. 
Business —Corrugated and solid fibre 


shipping containers, and folding paper- 
board cartons, and various other types of 
paperboard. 

Offering—The company is offering the 
new stock, to common stockholders of 
record of a date to be set in February, on 
the basis of one share for each three 
Shares of common held at a price to be 
filed by amendment. 

Proceeds—-Company has arranged. to 
make a loan of $10,000,000 conditioned 
upon its raising $2,000,000 in new equity 
capital. The company proposes to raise 
this amount, together with additional 
funds, by the sale of the common stock. 
This will provide the $500,000 required to 
permit the company to buy the remaining 
$4,500,000 of the stock of Gair Santee 
Corp. (which see above) and. will also 
provide the company with additional work- 
ing capital for use in its business. Of the 
$10,000,000 bank loan, $3,000,000 will be 
used to pay off bonds and $4,000,000 will 
be loaned to Gair Santee Corp., leaving 
$3,000,000 in cash for the company, in ad- 
dition to $1,000,000 available r1rom the 





previous program. Gair Santee proposes 
to erect a new mill in the south at an 
estimated cost of $12,000,000. 

Underwriters—The principal underwrit- 
ers are Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co., and 
Lazard Freres & Co. 

Registratién Statement No. 2-6108. Form 
S-1. (1-22-46). 


ANDERSON-PRICHARD OIL CORP. has 
filed a registration statement for 80,000 
Shares 4% % cumulative convertible pre- 
ferred stock, $50 par, and 425,000 shares 
common stock, par $10. All of the com- 
mon shares are issued and are being sold 
by certain stockholders. 

Address—1000 Apco Tower, 
City, Okla. 

Business—Crude petroleum and products 
derived therefrom. 

Offering—-The prices to the public of 
the preferred and common stocks will be 
filed by amendment. 

Proceeds—The net proceeds to be received 
by the company from the sale of the 80,000 
Shares of preferred stock, together with 
cash from general corporate funds, will 
be used to purchase 175,000 shares of its 
common stock from Southeastern Invest- 
ment Trust, Inc., one of the selling stock- 
holders, at the total purchase price of 
$4,000,000 in addition to an amount which 
depends upon the date such shares are 
purchased. The proceeds from the sale 
of common stock will be received by the 
selling stockholders. The names of the 
selling stockholders and the number of 
shares of Anderson-Prichard common stock 
to be sold are as follows: L. H. Prichard 
200,000 and Southeastern Investment Trust, 
Inc., 400,000, including 175,000 shares to 
be sold to the company. 

Underwriters—Glore, Forgan & Co. heads 
the underwriting group. 

Registration Statement No. 2-6109. Form 
S-1. (1-23-46). 


TUESDAY, FEB. 12 


A. E. STALEY MANUFACTURING CO. 
has filed a registration statement for 50,- 
000 shares of cumulative preference stock, 
$3.75 series. 

Address—Decatur, Il. 

Business—Purchase of 
manufacture, sale 
products therefrom. 

Offering—The company is offering to 
holders of its 46,977 shares of outstanding 
cumulative preferred stock, $5 series, the 
right to exchange such shares, on or 
before Feb. 20, 1946, on a share for share 
basis, for the preferred plus a cash pay- 
ment by the company of $1.37 for each 
share exchanged. The shares of $3.75 
series not taken in exchange, together with 
3,023 shares not being offered in exchange, 
are to be purchased by the underwriters. 
The offering price to the public is $105 
per share. 

Purpose—All shares of old preferred not 
exchanged are to be called for redemption 
on March 29, 1946, at $105 a share plus 
accrued dividends. Holders of 22,400 
shares of $5 preferred have agreed to de- 
posit their shares for exchange, leaving 
24,577 as the maximum possible shares of 
unexchanged stock. The proceeds from the 
sale of such of the 46,977 shares of pre- 
ferred not issued in exchange will be ap- 
plied, with other funds, to the retirement 
of the old preferred. Proceeds from sale 
of the 3,023 shares will be added to com- 
Ppany’s general funds. 

Underwriters—Smith, Barney & Co. and 
The First Boston Corp. are named principal 
underwriters. 

Registration Statement No. 2-6110. Form 
A-2. (1-24-46). 


Oklahoma 


corn and the 
and distribution of 


MEAD CORP. has filed a _ registration 
statement for 7.000 shares of $5.50 cumu- 
lative preferred stock, series B, with com- 
mon stock purchase warrants attached 
and 14,000 shares of common stock (no 
par). 

Address—Chillicothe, Ohio. 

Business—White papers, chestnut corru- 
gating and other paperboards, and wood 
and bark extracts for tanning. 

Offering—The company will offer to 
all holders of the common stock of Colum- 
bian Paper Co. one-half share of $5.50 
cumulative preferred, Series B, with war- 
rants for purchase of common stock, and 
one share of common stock for each share 
of Columbian common stock, in each case 
with all dividends paid or payable thereon 
by Columbian during the period of the 
offer. 

Purpose—For acquisition of stock. 


Underwriters—The offer is not being 
underwritten. 

Registration Statement No. 2-6111. Form 
S-1. (1-24-46). 


CARPENTER PAPER CO. has filed a 
registration statement for i5,000 shares 
of 4% convertible preferred stock, par 
$100, and 25,900 shares of common stock, 
par $1. 


Address—815 Harney Street, Omaha. 
Neb. 
Business — Paper business, envelopes, 


straws and paper bags. 

Offering—Of the preferred stock, 10,000 
shares are being offered by the company 
in exchange, share for share, to holders 
of its outstanding 442% cumulative pre- 
ferred stock. The remaining 5,000 shares 
and unexchanged preferred shares pur- 
chased by the underwriters are to be 
initially offered to the public at a price 
to be filed by amendment. Of the common 
stock registered, 5,000 shares are being 
oifered. by the company to certain of its 
officers and employees at a price to be 
filed by amendment. Such shares are not 
underwritten. The remaining 20,900 shares 
are being offered by underwriters at a 
price to be filed by amendment. 





Proceeds—The net proceeds from the 
sale. of the preferred not used in ex- 








change for old preferred, will be used to 
replace funds employed for the redemption 
of the old preferred. Of the balance of 
the proceeds from the sale of preferred 
and common stocks, $500,000 will be used 
to reimburse the treasury for expenditures 
made in acquisition of businesses, etc., in 
continuation of its expansion program 
during 1945, and approximately $500,000 
may be used to acquire or construct build- 
ings for warehouse purposes and any bal- 
ance added to working capital. 

Underwriters — Kirkpatrick-Pettis 
Omaha, Neb., is named principal 
writer. 

Registration Statement No. 2-6113. Form 
A-2. (1-24-46). 


Co., 
under- 


THE McBEE CO. has filed a registration 
Statement for 98,000 shares of common 
stock, par $5. Of the total, 28,000 shares 
are being sold by certain stockholders. 

Address—Smith Street, Athens, Ohio. 

Business—Special office equipment and 
machines, filing and housing equipment 
for accounting forms and records, and 
specialized printed products. 

Offering—The price to the public will 
be filed by amendment. 

Proceeds—Net proceeds will be applied 
to the acquisition of additional plant fa- 
cilities and to the procurement of addi- 
tional manufacturing equipment. Any bal- 
ance of proceeds will be added to working 
capital. Net proceeds from the 28,000 
Shares will go to selling stockholders. 

Underwirters—Burr & Co., Inc., New 
York, is principal underwriter. 

Registration Statement No. 2-6113. Form 
S-1. (1-24-46). 


WEDNESDAY, FEB. 13 


EBALOY, INC., has filed a registration 
statement for 75,000 shares of common 
stock, par $1. 

Address—Pleasant 
Rockford, Ill, 

Business—Business of company consists 
of five divisions as follows: magnesium 
foundry, main aluminum foundry, per- 
manent mold department, bronze foundry 
and fabricated products division. 

Offering—The price to the public is $8 
per share. 

Proceeds—The proceeds will be applied 
as follows: To reimburse company for 
funds applied to redémption of 12,130 
shares of convertible preferred stock, par 
$5, at the redemption price of $5.50 per 
share, $66,764; to payment, on or before 
Aug. 15, 1946; of $50,000 first mortgage 
notes, $50,000; and for additional working 
capital, etc., $369,615. 


and South Streets, 


Underwriters — Webber-Simpson & Co., 


Chicago, is named principal underwriter. 
Registration Statement No. 2-6114. Form 
S-1. (1-25-46). 


COLORADO CENTRAL POWER CO. has | 


filed a registration statement for 43,750 
shares of common stock, par $10. The 
shares, which are all of the issued and 
outstanding shares of Colorado Central, 
are owned by Crescent Public Service Co. 

Address — 1215 Washington Avenue, 
Golden, Col. 

Business—Public utility. 

Offering—The shares are to be offered 
by Crescent for sale at competitive bid- 
ding and the offering price will be filed 
by amendment. 

Proceeds—The common stock of Colo- 
rado is being offered by Crescent as part 
of its plan for compliance with the pro- 
visions of Section 11 (b) of the Publi- 
Utility Holding Company Act of 1935. 
Tae proceeds of the sale will be used with 
other funds to retire indebtedness of 
Crescent and carry out the other pro- 
visions of Crescent’s plan. 

Underwriting—The names of the under- 
writers will be filed by amendment. 

Registration Statement No. 2-6115. Form 
S-1. (1-25-46). 


SATURDAY, FEB. 16 


COMMONWEALTH TITLE CO. of Phila- 
delphia has registered 20,000 shares 0! 
preferred stock, par $100. The shares are 
issued and outstanding and are being sold 
by present stockholders. The dividend 
Tate will be filed by amendment. 

Address—1510 Walnut Street, Phila., Pa. 

Business—lInsuring owners of real prop- 
erty, mortgagees and others interested in 
real property from loss by reason o! 
defective titles, liens and encumbrances 

Offering—The price to the public will 
be filed by amendment. 

Proceeds—The 20,000 preferred shares 
are issued and outstanding shares owned 
by stockholders and are not being offered 
for the account of the company. At tne 
present time the company has 22 stock- 
holders of record, each of whom is selling 
all of his holdings* of preferred. The 
stockholders on Jan. 26, 1946, approved 
a recapitalization of the company con- 
sisting of the transfer of $500,000: from 
paid-in surplus to capital and the issu- 
ancé of one new preferred share, $100 
par, and five new common shares, $5 par 
in exchange for each old share of capita] 
stock, $100 par. 

Underwriters—The names of the under- 
writers will be filed by amendment. 

Registration Statement No. 2-6116. Form 
8-1. (1-28-46). 


AFFILIATED FUND, INC., has filed a 
registration statement for 1,000,000 shares 
of common stock. 

Address-—63 Wall St., New York, N. Y. 

Business — Open-end investment com- 
pany of the “leverage’’ type. 

Offering—At market. 

Proceeds—For investment. 

Underwriters—Lord, Abbett & Co., Inc., 
New York. is named ~stional distributor. 
and principal underwriter. 








Registration Statement No. 2-6117. Form 
A-l, (1-28-46). 


AEFRLINE FOODS CORP. has filed a 
registration statement for $1,000,000 5% 
sinking fund debentures, due Feb. 1, 1961, 
100,000 shares of 542% cumulative con- 


vertible preferred stock, (par $10), and 
90,000 shares of common, (par $1). 
Address — 490-506 Greenwich St., New 


York, N. Y. 


Business—Owns control of a group of 
companies which are engaged either in 
the manufacture or processing of foods, 
or in the distribution of a widely diversi- 
fied line of food products, many being 
under their own brand names, largely to 
institutions and other large consumers of 
food products. 


Offering—The offering prices to the 
public are as follows: debentures, 98%, 
preferred stock $10 and common stock $6. 


Proceeds—Of the proceeds $811,513 will 
be used to pay outstanding notes of sub- 
Sidiaries of the corporation; $773,850 will 
be used to purchase on or before April 1, 
1946, at $105 per share at least 82.7% 
of the capital stock of Atlantic Macaroni 
Co., Inc., and the balance added to work- 
ing capital. 


Underwriters—Herrick, Waddell & Co., 
< New York, is named principal under- 
writer. 


Registration Statement No. 2-6118. Form 
S-1. (1-28-46). 


GABRIEL CO. has filed a registration 
Statement for 120,000 shares of 5% cu- 
—" convertible preferred stock (par 


oe ee East 40th St., Cleveland, 
oO. 

Business—Oldest manufacturer of shock 
absorbers, also manufactures flexible 
metal hose and brass couplings and mer- 
chandises automotive coil springs, etc. 

Offering—Price to the public is $10 per 
share. . 

Proceeds—It is estimated $300,000 of the 
proceeds will be expended for new ma- 

chinery and equipment in expansion pro- 
gram and that approximately $100,000 will 
be expended in improvements and new 
installations in the facilities to be leased 
from the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration. Part of the proceeds will be used 
in moving certain machinery and the 
remainder added to working capital. 

Underwriters—Sills, Minton & Co., Inc., 
Chicago, is named principal underwriter. 
Registration Statement No. 2-6119. 

S-1. (1-28-46.) sgrpers 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


UNLISTED 
TRADING DEPT. 


Two experienced unlisted 
producers desire to open un- 
listed trading department for 
New York Stock Exchange 
firm on percentage basis. Ad- 
dress replies to Box D4 Com- 
mercial & Financial Chron- 
icle, 25 Park Place, New York 
8, N. ¥. 




















Assistant Analyst 


Wall Street experience. Seeks 
connection as assistant to 
head of department. Univer- 
sity training. Presently asso- 
ciated with underwriting or- 
ganization. Address Box M 
24, Commercial & Financial 
Chronicle, 25 Park Place, 
New York 8, N. Y. 

















Available Soon 


Writer - Analyst - Economist— 
45, versatile unusually broad 
background and experience in 
editorial and ~- executive ca- 
pacity, thoroughly familiar in- 
vestment field, seasoned secur- 
ities and market analyst, is 
open for permanent connection 
with strong concern. Please 
address Box K 118, Commercial 
& Financial Chronicle, 25 Park 
Place, New York 8, N. Y. 
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A Constructive Republican 
Party Policy 


(Continued from page 607) 


our nominee in 
Willkie. A major contribution was 
also made by the pronouncements 
of our nominee in 1944, Thomas 
E. Dewey. Senator Arthur Van- 


1940, Wendell | 


denburg and John Foster Dulles | 


have played their part ably and 
well and are continuing at this 
very hour in London. The Macki- 
nac Island Declaration, the Re- 
publican Party platform, the reso- 


lution of Senators Ball and Bur-) 


problems and has failed in large| 
measure. If at any time it indi- 
cates a willingness to share re- 
sponsibility in these difficult ques- 
tions, the Republican Party, re- 
gardless of the political wisdom of 
doing so, must in the national in- 
terest respond and join in the de- 
velopment of such policies. 


Support UNO 
Currently, the Republican Party 


march of progress of all mankind ; 
in one world at peace. I spe- Silence Named Head 


| cifically reject the narrow nation-. 
|alistic doctrine. It is not worthy Of Coffee Exchange 


of America. It is a doctrine un- 


| der which America would wither. 


It is a doctrine under which 
America’s national selfishness 
would be increasingly translated 
into group selfishness within the 
country and so divide us and 
weaken us that we would not only 
fail to contribute to the welfare 


, The New York Coffee and Su- 
|gar Exchange, Inc. on Jan. 17 
| elected as its President, Frederick 
H. Silence. Mr. Silence is a man- 
ager of W. R. Grace & Company, 
| with which firm he has been asso- 
| ciated for thirty years in the ex- 
|port and import business. He 
spent a number of years in South 


of the people of the world but| America and on his return in 
we would also fail to attain the | 1925 became associated with their 
broad progress in the welfare Of| cocoa business. Snee 1930 he has 
the people in America. But if we} peen connected with the coffee 
unite on broad moral principles jnterests of the firm. Mr. Silence 


of world-wide significance we can| was President of the Green Cot- 
| maintain the freedom and the high | 


ton and a broad contribution} should also strengthen the back- | 
throughout the country by Re-| bone of the Administration in its | 
publican leadership and rank and | attitude toward the United Na- | 
file in the discussion and formu-| tions Organization. It is impera-| 


' 


productivity of the American sys- | 
tem and play a key part in lifting | 
the standards of living around the 


fee Association of New York City, 
Inc., from 1942 to 1945. 
Ody H. Lamborn, retiring Presi- 


lation of American foreign policy | 


is too evident to need detailed 
emphasis. 
No “Politics as Usual” 


It is equally necessary that on 
basic domestic policies and grave 


economic issues, the Republican | 





and the Democratic Parties should | 
reach an agreement which can be | States of America must take a 


supported by the overwhelming 
majority of the people as a whole. 


| 


j 


tive that the United Nations Or- | 
ganization take jurisdiction over) 
the current disputes in Iran, in} 
Java, and in Greece, and begin, 
to perform the vital task of inves- | 
tigation, of mediating and recom- | 
mending settlement, and of con- 
tributing to world stability, for 
which it was created. The United 


leadership toward that end and 
the Republican Party should in- 


I reemphasize that the present un-, sist upon it. 
fortunate wave of industrial stop- | 


pages which is handicapping re- 
conversion and restricts produc- 
tion at the very time that the’ war 


| 
| 
} 


As an essential condition of | 


our exercising the moral leader- |, 


ship that is so needed in the post- 
world situation, we our- 


world. 


| dent, was nominated to the Board 
|of Managers for a term of one 





world and the people of the! selves must quickly present to the 
United States urgently need our| world our proposed program in) 
production, are primarily due to} specific detail for the administra-_ 
the failure of the present national) tion of the Pacific Islands and | 


Administration to develop broad | bases utilizing the trusteeship ma- | }f 
‘ basie post-war economic policies) chinery of the United Nations Or- | 


of prices and wages and the value} ganization which has within it) 
of the dollar which could be sup-/| full safeguards of the security | 
ported understandingly by the; needs and requirements of this | 
people as a whole of both political | nation and of the other nations of 
parties and of all economic groups. | the world. 

It is late, but it is not too late’ J believe it should be Republi-' 
to establish such basic post-war .., policy to strengthen the 
economic policies. With “rs unfor- | United Nations Organization. | 
tunste keynote of “politics as gradually enlarge its powers and 
usual” from the Postmaster Gen- improve its organization and to 


eral, the Administration has been| have as a definite objective the 


moving alone in these domestic’ contribution to the slow, steady | 
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FOREIGN SECURITIES 

















MARKETS 
Teletyre 
NY 1-971 CARL MARES & Co. ioe 
” FOREIGN SECURITIES 
SPECIALISTS « 
a 50 Broad Street ° New York 4, N.Y. 
AFFILIATE: CARL MARKS & CO. Inc. CHICAGO 





2-0050 


NEW ENGLAND 


TEXTILES 


New England Local Securities 
* * 7 
WALTER J. CONNOLLY & CO. 
INCORPORATED 1923 
24 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON 10, MASS. | 


| Telephone Hubbard 3790 . Bell System Teletype BS-128 ff 


For Brokers and Dealers 
Sunshine Consolidated Inc. 


Silver Property located in Coeur d'Alene 
District of Idaho. 


Sunshine Mining Co. has contracted to 
operate these properties. 











ACTIVE MARKETS 


New Jersey Realty Co. | 
Central Iron & Steel 
Automatic Signal Co. 
Van Dorn Iron Works 
Nat’! Secs. & Research 


AMOS TREAT & CO. 


40 Wall St. New York 5, N. Y. 
BOwling Green 9-4613 





Approx. $3 per share 


Memorandum on Request 


W. T. BONN & CO. 


120 Broadway New York 5 
Telephone COrtlandt 7-0744 
Bell Teletype NY 1-886 














LT, Tit cen emai 


in| 74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


Members of this Women’s Na- | year at the annual meeting of the 


tional Republican Club, it is my 
conviction that no political party | ; 
ever faceda greater opportunity for | the women of America will do 
service, a greater challenge than| their part towards seeing to it 
does the Republican Party of the| ne ae ee oe 

: : ; SE: %, at challenge and makes that es- 
oe States in this post-war pe | oentlal contribution to the future 


members of this organization and‘ America but of the werld. 


Exchange on Jan, 10, 








Trading Markets in 


Int’l Resist. 6% Pfd. & Com. 
lronrite lroner Com. & Pfd. 
Kropp Forge 

Kut-Kwick Tool 

Lear Inc. 

Majestic Radio & Television 
O’Sullivan Rubber 

Sheraton Corporation 
Telecoin Corporation 
Wilcox-Gay Corporation 


Amalgamated Sugar 
Artkraft Mfg. Com. & Pfd. 
Baltimore Porcelain Steel 
Bendix Helicopter 
Bendix Home Appliances 
| Buckeye Incubator 

Clyde Porcelain Steel 

Du Mont Laboratories 

Globe Aircraft 

Greater N. Y. Industries 


| 
| 


Kobbe, Gearhart & Company 
INCORPORATED 
Members New York Security Dealers Association 
45 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 5 


TELEPHONE PHILADELPHIA TELEPHONE 
REoror 2-3600 ENTERPRISE 6015 


Bett TELETYPE 
NEW YORK 1-576 











Red Rock Bottlers, Inc. 


Bought—Sold—Quoted 


Hort. RosE & TROSTER 


ESTABLISHED 1914 
Specialists in Soft Drink Stocks 





Telephone: BOwling Green 9-7400 Teletype: NY 1-375 





{ am confident that the! weifare of the people not only of 











Specializing in Unlisted Securities 


BANK — INSURANCE 
PUBLIC UTILITY — INDUSTRIAL — REAL ESTATE 
LUMBER & TIMBER 
BONDS, PREFERRED AND COMMON STOCKS 


BOUGHT — SOLD — QUOTED 


REMER, MITCHELL & REITZEL, INC. 


208 So. La Salle St., Chicago 4 
RANdolph 3736 


BELL SYSTEM TELETYPE 
CG-939 


WESTERN UNION 
TELEPRINTER 
“Wk” 














1 | Hill, Thom 








New England Public Service 
Kaiser-Frazer 
U. S. Finishing 





Cinema “B” 
Mexican Corp. 
Scophony, Ltd. 

Gaumont-British “A” 
Rhodesian Selection 


M.S. Wien & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1919 
Members N. Y¥. Security Dealers Ass'n 
40 Exchange P!l., N. Y.5 HA. 2-8780 

Teletvve N. Y¥. 1-1397 














Haile Mines, Inc. 


RALPH F. CARR & CO. 


31 Milk Street, Boston 9, Mass. 


Boston New York 
Hubbard 6442 Hanover 2-7913 


Teletype 
BS 323 














We specialize in all 
Insurance and Bank Stocks 
Industrial Issues 
Investment Trust Issues 
Public Utility Stocks and Bonds 
TEXTILE SECURITIES 
Securities with a New Eng. Market 


| Frederick C. Adams & Co. 


Specialists in 
New England Unlisted Securities 


24 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON 10 
Established In 1922 
| Tel. HANcock 8715 Tele. BOston 23 


P \ 


| & 


A potential postwar bene- 
| ficiary of the: 
: Automobile, 
Building, 
and 


Frozen Food 
industries. 














Only a small issue of com- 
mon stock. ~* 


“++ 
Recent Price... 1014 
eee 


Write or call for descriptive 
analysis. 


Raymon sCo. 


148 State St., Boston 9, Mass. 
Tel, CAP, 0425 : : Teletype BS 259 
| ‘\ N. Y, Telephcne HAnover 2-7914 f 
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Susquehanna 


Mills 


Empire 
Steel Corp. 


& Co., inc. 
Markets and Situations for Dealers 
120 Broadway, New York & 
Tel. REctor 2-2020 Tele. NY 1-2660 
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| ee = Calls President's 


Observations ... . | 
Lees =By A. WILFRED MAYS====—" 


The opinion has been widespread that in the timing of its giant 
offensive against industry the ClO showed bad strategy; because of 
the corporate tax situation and other reasons, but there are numerous 
factors that contradict this and validate the ACTION of the unions. 
The new President of the United States, in strong contrast to Mr. 
Roosevelt, has little political support of a personal nature, and is with- 
out the magnetic personality or ability to gain it. Hence he now must 
buy votes in wholesale lots—and where outside the unions does such 
a ready-made juicy source of ballot-supply exist? Moreover labor’s 
battle was timed to precede the post-war termination of the govern- 
ment’s war powers. These extraordinary authoritarian powers are 
available to serve the collective purposes of both the unions and the 
Administration; and equally important, the public has become used to 
them. And vis-a-vis Congress. in addition to the factor of the im- 
portant 1946 elections, it was wise to force a showdown before the 
potential moves for overall legislative reform of the labor situation 
should have an opportunity to get under way. 

Whether the Administration—New Deal and post-New Deal—or 
the labor leaders, should bear the major responsibility for the current 
and probably recurrent strike situation is a moot question. Over the 
long-term past President Roosevelt was committed to the twin 
practice of encouraging labor monopolies, while conducting a vigor- 
ous and continuing offensive against industry. He gave his support 
to organized labor in exchange for its votes more and more openly, 
climaxing in the CIO-PAC domination of the 1944 Democratic Con- 
vention and Election. More specific in the wage situation have been 
Mr. Truman’s activities. He vigorously affirmed that wages can be 
raised while prices are frozen, in support of which thesis various 
statistics were issued by government agencies. Then came his fact- 
finding proposals, with the boards’ handing-dowa. decisions in lieu of 
objective reports of the facts. As of 1946, Mr. Truman is most effec- 





tively furthering Union purposes along political rather than industrial 
lines. In the sphere of definitively settling the present strikes, the | 
President himself has actually made it most difficult for the union 
leaders to engage in real collective bargaining. How can labor lead- | 
ers, even if they were so inclined, possibly lead their men to a wage- | 
settlement less advantageous than the figure broadcast as proper by | 
the President? 

And with respect to the general labor outlook, the possibility of | 
effective legislative amendment of our labor laws is no doubt effec- | 
tively nullified by the President’s veto power. 

One of the most important issues in the labor situation. now | 
coming to a head, exists in the extent of strikers’ eligibility for gov- | 
ernment insurance benefits. Their qualification for such payments | 
varies pursuant to the laws and administrative policies of the respec- 
tive states. In New York strikers must now wait seven weeks before 
getting insurance benefits, but the CIO is this week vigorously pre- 
senting to the legislature a bill to make strikers immediately eligible | 
for unemployment benefits, which amount to a maximum of $21 per | 
(Continued on page 617) 





Monthly Range Of Prices 


New York Stock Exchange 


THIS SECTION contains a tabulation showing the 
high and low prices, by months, for the year 1945 
of every bond and stock in which dealings occurred 
on the New York Stock Exchange. See pages 621 to 
639. Course of prices of Treasury bonds, by months, 
throughout 1945, is shown in table on page 640. 











Opinions of Leaders 


in 





Business and Finance 1 


if | 
after the turn of the year start | 
on page 541 of the First Section of today’s issue. | 


| 
j 

















| General Review ___ 


| Weekly Carloadings 
| Weekly Engineering Construction... 641 


| Weekle “leet ie Ootynut 


Budget Misleading 


Senator Bridges, Ranking Repub- 
lican on Senate Appropriations 
Committee, Says It Is a Master- 
piece of Deception and Blueprint of 
Waste. Holds Deficit of $4 Billions 
Is Unwarranted and Budget Should 
Be Balanced. 


Senator Styles Bridges (N. H.), 
ranking Republican member 
of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee, reflecting the views 
of the Minor- 
ity, in astate- 
ment issued 
January 28, 
termed the 
President's 
Budget and 
Message “a 
master piece 
of deception 
and a blue- 
print for 
continued 
waste of tax- 
payers’ and 
bond buyers’ 








funds.” 
Taking di- 
rect issue 


with the Pres- 
ident’s state- 


ment that “the public debt is ex-| 
pected to decline,” Bridges said: | 

“Instead of declining the net} 
public debt actually will increase | 
$15.1 billion during the next 18 
months. The basis for this con-| 
clusion is the Budget itself. The| 
President made every effort to) 
have taxpayers believe that the) 
Federal Government will grow | 
financially during the 


{ 
Sen. Styles Bridges 


stronger 


| next 18 months of his adminis- 


tration. It will in 
dangerously weaker.” 


Official Debt Figures 
Supporting his charges, Bridges 
cited the following official fig- 
ures from the 1947 Budget as sub- 

(Continued on page 617) 
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The Year Ahead 


* 

Not for many years, if ever, have so much time and 
effort been spent in attempts to peer into the future to 
see what a coming year is likely to bring forth. Seldom, 
if ever, have forecasts been so abundantly and so recklessly 
placed before the public. Not since 1919 have we been 
so beset with labor difficulties. The better part of two 


_decades has elapsed since so many forecasts of such im- 


mense economic good fortune have been heard. Never, 
not even in 1933, has our future been so completely in 
our own hands—or, at all events, in the hands of the policy- 
makers and political managers in national affairs. The year 
1946 will be what we make it. To be more exact and more 
explicit, this year of our Lord will be for us precisely what 
the Washington authorities permit it to be—and what they 
permit it to be will depend upon what they hear from the 
rank and file of the people. 

We may, if we choose, clamor with ever more insistence 
for “strong, bold action” in the White House, for more 
control of this and that, more readiness to tell business 
and labor unions precisely what they should do in this or 
that situation, more and better deficits, more stringent re- 
strictions on natural forces, more tinkering with the money 
market, and more of all the things that the New Deal man- 
agers always are itching to do—we may clamor success- — 
fully for all this and later rue the day. “~~ 


The American System 
We may let it ke known in no uncertain terms that 
we want to return to our traditional American system now 
that peace is here, our system in which the initiative is left 
to the individual who is expected to generate his own steam 
and who must look after himself; in which natural forces 
are given play with only such limitations as are really 
(Continued on page 616) 


_ From Washington 
| Ahead of the News 


f_—— : By CARLISLE BARGERON =— —= 








Back in the Coolidge days, a Boston business man, Frank W. 
Stearns, used to sit around the White House all day long. It is not 
of our knowledge that he ever once gave Mr. Coolidge an idea or told 
him what to do. But he had been instrumental in Mr. Coolidge’s 
election to the Vice Presidency which was followed by his ascendancy 
to the White House. And the widely accepted story was that he was 
Big Industry’s » 
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619 
Cotton Spinning Figures for December 641 


contact in the 
White House, 
that they had 
their man 
right there to 
tell Mr. 
Coolidge 
from day to 
day just what 
Industry 
wanted. 

As we have 
said, if he 
ever told Mr. 
Coolidge 
anything, ever 
even passed 
on a message 
from our in- 
dustrial lead- 
ers, it W ; 
without the ken of those of us why 
eovered tre Write House in those 
days. As a matter of fact, we 
used to consider that if ever there 
was a man lost, with time on his 
hands and serving no useful pur- 
pose, it was Mr. Stearns. But he 
was a symbol, so to speak, of the 
fact that industry had the leader- 
ship of the country. 

Their man, the one they com- 


Carlisle Bargeron 








municated with when they had 
anything to say, was Mr. Mellon, 
good Old Andy. Nevertheless, 
Mr. Stearns typified the indus- 
trial leaders’ ascendancy over any 
labor leadership of those days. 

This is by way of calling atten- 
tion to Mr. Fairless’ recent radio 
address in which he suggested 
that Mr. Truman call in a repre- 
sentative group of industrialists 
and they could sit down and de- 
termine what the Government 
was trying to do and what was 
best for the Government to do. 

The significance of this, it 
seems to this writer, has escaped 
general appreciation. As to just 
what Mr. Fairless had in mind, 
we are not prepared to say. But 
official Washington, including 
Mr. Truman, has interpreted it to 
mean that this group of represen- 
tative industrialists would not 
simply discuss the Steel strike but 
the broad question of how the 
Government is doing, what should 
be done for the betterment of the 
country, just what a broad gov- 
ernmental policy should be. 

In short, rightly or wrongly, 

(Continued on page 615) 
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Wants Budget Balanced in 1947 


Senator Byrd Also Calls Upon Congress for Declaration of Policy 
to Limit Debt to $275 Billions. Wants Annual Retirement of Debt. 


Senator Harry Byrd (D.-Va.), 


who has been advocating economy 





in the Federal Government for several years past, issued on Jan. 25a 


statement urg-© 


ing a balanced 
budget in 1947 
and the im- 
mediate pass- 
age of an act 
which would 
decrease the 
limit of the 
national debt 
from the pres- 
ent amount of 
$300 billions 
to $275 bil- 
lions. 

The text of 
Senator Byrd’s 
statement fol- 
lows: 

In his mes- 
sage January 
21, Fresident 





Harry F. Byrd 


Truman said: 

“It is good to move toward a 
balanced budget and a start on the 
retirement of the debt at a time 
when demand for goods is strong 
and the business outlook is good.” 

Unless the budget is balanced 
during the period of this existing 
prosperity it may never be bal- 
anced uutil America goes over the 
precipice of financial catastrophe. 

The budget presented by the 
President, if strictly adhered to, 
presents an approach to a balanc- 
ed budget for the fiscal year be- 
ginning July 1, 1947. It is imper- 
ative that the budget be balanced 
in that year, putting an end to 
continuous deficits which have 
existed for eighteen years. 

Congress must caretuiy scru- 


tinize all expenditures and save 
every possible dollar towards bal- 
ancing the budget and beginning 
an annual retirement on the pub- 
lic debt. 

The President estimates on July 
1, 1947, that the debt willbe 271 
billion dollars after applying cash 
reserves. The debt should and 
must be held to a maximum of 
275 billions. In order to focus at- 
tention on this vital question and 
at the same time to enablegCon- 
gress to lead the way to ending 
the long era of deficit financing, 
I have today introduced a bill 
which would reduce the present 
legal over-all debt from 300 bil- 
lions to 275 billions. This figure 
will be adequate, in accordance 
with the President’s message, un- 
til July 1, 1947, with a margin of 
four billions for emergencies. 

The debt limit of 300 billion 
dollars was established by Con- 
gress in anticipation of a longer 
war than occurred and now 
should be reduced. 

I know of nothing more vitally 
important at this time than for 
Congress to make an emphatic 
declaration of policy, fixing the 
maximum debt limit at 275 billion 
dollars. Such a declaration will 
have a strong influence towards 
fiscal sanity. 

I have introduced this bill at 
this time in order to reduce the 
statutory debt limit to 275 billion 
jollars, as of July 1, 1946 in ac- 





cordance with the President’s 
estimate. 





‘Snyder's Report Outlines Economic Safeguards 


John W. Snyder, Reconversion Director, on Jan. 21; submitted his 
-end report to the President and Congress, in which he indicated 
ST acuiection of civilian goods is now at an annual rate $20,000,000,- 
.000 greater than it was 4 months ago, and strongly advised that price 
controls and rising production be used as means to divert the threat 


‘of inflation in the country. 


when industrial production and® 


public demand for consumer 
goods might be equalized. Urging 
continuance of the price control 
act beyond its expiration date, 
the reconversion head declared, 
according to the account of the 
report given from Washington 
by the Asociated Press: “It would 
be foolhardy not to recognize that 
the excess of demand over supply 
throughout the economic system 
may continue far beyond June 
30.” 

The report stated that unem- 
ployment and inflationary pres- 
sure might hit their peak simul- 
taneously early this spring, the 
Associated Press continued, but 
added that the estimate of jobless- 
mess was more favorable than 
former estimates, being approx- 
imately 3,000,000, compared with 
the 5,000,000 or 6,000,000 original- 
ly anticipated. Increased produc- 
tion was the basic need, according 
to the report, with inflation 
smothered by “a steady stream of 
s. 


Mr. Snyder went on to say, ac- 
cording to the Associated Press, 
that labor strife had delayed the 
start of some important produc- 
tion lines, but that the high out- 
put of cars, refrigerators. washing 
machines and other durable goods 
“could not have been achieved by 
this time, in any case.” In 73 
ages the report forecast what 
1946 would bring in these vital 
fields, said the Associated Press: 


Food—Americans may eat more 
than in the record year 1944, 
when consumption was 11% above 
the pre-war average. 

Housing—“Our most _ serious 
shortage.” Private building will 
start “the fastest upswing in its 
history,” but demand will be sev- 
eral times greater than the new 
construction supplied. 

Jobs—Business cannot expand 
quickly enough to absorb in the 
near future the 4,500,000 veterans 


Mr. Snyder was unable to predict just 





to be freed in the next half year, 
along with newly discharged gov- 
ernmental and war plant workers. 


Coal—“‘Supply prospects are 
fair.” 
Clothing—Shortages will per- 


sist. Demand for cotton goods 
will top supply by 20 to 50%. 

Trade—May double the 1939 
total of $40,000,000,000 in sales 
and thus far exceed the 1945 
record. 

Automobiles—The industry ex- 
pected, before the strike, to make 
4,000,000 cars this year, and has 
laid the physical basis for such a 
volume, topped only in 1929. 


Asriculture—To safeguard farm 
income, Congress should author- 
ize “direct payments to farmers 
where necessary,” instead of the 
present method of supporting 
prices. 

More food will be available this 
year than last, but shortages will 
| persist through the early months 
at least on butter, sugar, pork, 
canned fish and the better grades 
of beef and veal. 

From the Associated Press we 
also quote: 


Reconversion has given a new 
test and proof of the toughness 
‘of the American economy, Snyder 
| said, observing: “The nation which 
our enemies called a soft and de- 
cadent democracy has proved it- 
self young and vigorous, not only 
in battle, but also in the strains 
and shocks of economic readjust- 
ment. On V-J Day goods and 
services were being produced at 
an annual rate of $200,000,000,000, 
nearly half of it for war. 

“Now, although the war share 
of output has fallen by about 
$40,000,000 ,000, total national 
production has fallen much less. 
— at about $180,000,000,- 
Similar resilience was shown in 
employment: 
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and recovered faster than had 
been expected. By mid-Novem- 
ber—only ninety days after the 
end of the war—the transition 
drop had been reversed and a 
decided rise had set in. 

“While December employment 
data are not yet available in de- 
tail, all indications point toa con- 
tinued rise in non-agricultural em- 
ployment.” 

Spending has gone up at the 
rate of $3,000,000,000 annually 
since V-J day, even though the 
income of the America p-ople 
after taxes has d-opped at the 
rate of $7,000,00,000 a _ year 
“People are beginning to spend a 
portion of their war savings,” 
said the report, and instead of 
Saving $3 out of every $10 earned, 
are putting away only $2. 

Wholesale prices have been 
creeping upward more rapidly 
than in any similar period since 
1943, Snyder noted. Liquid as- 
sets in the hands of individuals 
and business total $220,000,000,- 
000, which, if improperly handled, 
can “become a charge of dyna- 
mite exploding under our price 
structure.” 

The Reconversion Director also 
saw inflation psychology in tne 
“growing business’ expectation 
that effective price control will 
end and prices will rise.’ He 
added: “Such an atmosphere is 
contagious. The expectation of 
inflation immediately. becomes 
one of its direct contributing 
causes. 

_“The belief that prices will rise 
gives business men a powerful in- 
centive to buy, hoard inventories. 
and refuse to sell; it gives con- 
sumers a similar incentive to buy 
more than their current needs. 
With the volume of liquid savings 
what it is, a disastrous boom could 
occur if an inflationary buying 
rush were to start. 

“Price controls remain our only 
bulwark until production can in- 
crease sufficiently to balance de- 
mand. If people thought that 
price control would end at June 
30, compliance’ and enforcement 
would deteriorate some time be- 
fore that date.” 


iselin Becomes V.-P. 
Of Bank of Virginia 


The Bank of Virginia has an- 
nounced the promotion of Edward 
N. Iselin, manager of their New- 
port News branch, from Assistant 
Vice-President to Vice-President. 
Mr. Islin, a native of Newport 
News, joined the Bank of Virginia 
(then the Morris Plan Bank of 
Virginia) soon after graduating 
from the College of William and 
Mary in Williamsburg in 1925. In 
1935, he was transferred to the 
main office in Richmond as 
Assistant Cashier. In 1943. he 
went to Roanoke as Asistant Vice- 
President and Cashier of that of- 
fice, and returned in July, 1944, to 
Newport News as branch manager. 

Louis Reekes and Paul H. 
Brame, formerly Assistant Cash- 
iers, have been made Assistant 
Vice-Presidents. Mr. Reekes joined 
the bank’s Richmond office in 
1941 after 15 years in the invest- 
ment and sales finance fields. He 
was elected Asistant Cashier in 
January, 1944. Mr. Brame has 
been with the bank since 1929. 
In 1943, he became manager of the 
operations of this department in 
the Richmond area. He was 
elected Assistant Cashier in Janu- 
ary, 1944. Mr. Herndon Dixon, 
formerly Assistant Auditor, has 
been made Assistant Cashier, and 
John B. Orgain, Jr., Harry S. 
Shultz and Richard F. Bates are 
newly elected Assistant Cashiers. 

Joseph A. Howell, Executive 
Vice-President of the Virginia- 
Carolina Chemcial Co., and Presi- 
dent of the Tobacco By-Products 
Co., has been elected a member 
of the Bank of Virginia Board of 
Directors. 

The change in the name of the 
Morris Plan Bank of Virginia 
Richmond, to the Bank of Virginia 
was noted in our issue of Jan. 3, 
page 55. Thomas C. Boushall is 
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The level of overall industrial production was sustained the past 
week notwithstanding the hampering effects of severe labor strikes 
in several industries. Manufacturers for the most part report a large 
backlog of orders and shipments generally, continue to be shrouded 


with uncertainty. 


Drastic declines occurred during the week in the output of the 


various steel mills and the steele 


industry as a whole operated at an 
estimated 4.9% of capacity, which 
was reported to be the lowest since 
1893. Basic steel producers, some 
fabrication plants, part of the 
aluminum industry, and others 
were vitally affected by the steel 
strike. 

A bright. spot in the week’s 
news was afforded industry by the 
announcement on Sunday last, 
that both Ford and Chrysler had 
effected wage agreements with 
the United Automobile Workers, 
Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions. With respect to the General 
Motors Corporation, Walter P. 
Reuther, Vice-President of the 
UAW, CIO, asserted that the 
strike against General Motors 
would continue “until a just set- 
tlement is reached.” 

The settlements arrived at by 
Ford and Chrysler, in the eyes of 
Administration officials, estab- 
lished a “pattern” which might 
have wide application and they 


felt that it would hasten an ac-' 


cord in the General Motors wage 
dispute by making further re- 
sistance by that company diffi- 
cult. Spokesmen for industry, 
however, were inclined toward 
the belief that such a pattern had 
been set for the auto industry 
alone and would not necessarily 
be suitable for other industries 
because. of varying conditions 
and, if such a pattern for the set- 
tling of such wages disputes were 


forced upon them, it may result 


in a series of fresh strikes. 

A January business survey re- 
leased the past week by the Na- 
tional Association of Purchasing 
Agents and prepared by a com- 
mittee of which George E. Price, 
Jr., purchasing agent of the Good- 
vear Tire & Rubber Co., of 
Akron, Ohio, is Chairman, ob- 
served that in the face of an un- 
limited demand for materials of 
all kinds, a creeping paralysis of 
industry caused by labor disputes 
and strikes is limiting production 
to such an extent that any cur- 
rently accurate statement on gen- 
eral’ business conditions in this 
country is extremely difficult. 


According to its findings, busi- 
ness activity in some sections and 
industries is at a high level and 
would continue to expand if men 
and materials were obtainable. 
As several major industries now 
are completely tied up by strikes, 
the distribution of their products 
has stopped and manufacturers in 
all sections will necessari)v have 
production operations curtailed 
by the resulting shortages. 

The fear of production stagna- 
tion caused by inability to obtain 
materials is reported from all sec- 
tions, the survey said. As sources 
of supply reduce or stop produc- 
tion, procurement of materials 
frequently compels purchasing 
agents to switch tools and pat- 
terns to other producers and, 
where possible. to beat the estab- 
lishment of wicket lines by the 
removal of their equipment and 
the materia!'s that have been com- 
pleted for their orders. 

Reports from all sections indi- 
cate post-war vlans for production 
are temporarily stymied and, if 
the current situation is not 
remedied promptly. many expan- 
sion programs mav have to be re- 
vised or postponed. 

Steel Industry—Unless the Ad- 
ministration finds some new basis 
upon which negotiations in the 
steel labor controversy can be 
resumed. the current nation-wide 
steel strike, largest in the coun- 
try’s history. will be long and bit- 
ter. stated “The fron Age,” na- 





tional metalworking .paper, in its 
review of the steel trade the past 
week. 

Government advisors, the maga- 
zine said, were toying with two 
principal methods of attack, the 
more immediate one being a lib- 
eralized pricing policy. The 
paper adds that it has been told 
that the “price situation is open 
at both ends,’ meaning that 
neither the $2.50 per ton increase 
on steel products on which Price 
Administrator Chester Bowles 
once firmly stood, nor the $4 in- 
crease said to have later been ap- 
proved by the President is any 
longer a limiting factor. Reports 
have been current that a “bait” of 
$6 a ton in an attempt to assure 
acceptance of Mr. Truman’s 18.5c. 
hourly wage increase has been 
talked over. 

The only other alternative for 
the Administration, if it wishes 
to play a major part in stopping 
the strike, says “The Iron Age,” 
would be seizure of the steel in- 
dustry. Such an action would be 
fraught with danger for the Gov- 
ernment and would not neces- 
sarily mean the strike would be 
settled or that the entire problem 
would not be reopened again at a 
later date. 

The serious aspect of the strike 
which has caused the steel oper- 
ating rate the past week to reach 
its lowest recorded point is that 
both sides now seem farther away 
from an agreement than at any 





time since demands were made 
and rejected. 
Barring an unsual steel price 


development from Washington, 
the magazine believes that the 
U. S. Steel Corp., an important 
part of the solid front presented 
by the industrv, would not go any 
hither than its 15c. an hour offer. 

The steel union having once 
postponed the steel strike and 
having accepted President Tru- 
man’s compromise offer after 
having stood firm on its 19.5c. an 
hour demand is in no position at 
this time to give ground. It will 
attempt to win its fight by keep- 
ing the mills shut down and 
adopting the same principle as the 
industry—an appeal to _ public 
opinion by radio and press. 

It is probabie, “The Iron Age” 
continues, that in the near future 
the U. S. Steel Corp. or another 
steel producer may cancel its 
union contract. Such an action 
would be followed by other steel 
companies. Steel firms have 
taken the position that the cur- 
rent strike is a violation of the 
no-strike pledge contained in 
present contracts which run out 
o> Oot 15. The union denies this 
charge. 

The cancellation of steel con- 
tracts, the magazine concludes, 
would not only increase the bit- 
terness in the present controversy, 
but would present many more 
points of differences. If a settle- 
ment were to be made on the basis 
of the present steel contracts. the 
industry fears that a new strike 
issue would. be raised upon its 
expiration in October. The wip- 
ing out of these contracts would 
mean a battle on the part of the 
industry to change present provi- 
sions such as maintenance of 
~embership which were based on 
War Labor Board directives. 

The American Iron and Steel 
Institute announced on Monad~ of 
this week the opening rate of steel 
companies having 94% of the 
etee! ranacity of the industry will 
be 5.7% of capacity for the week 
| beginning Jan. 28, compared with 


(Continued on page 617) 
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Learning by Costly Experience? 


“The flush of false prosperity can be detected 
not only in Wall Street, but in every grocery store 


in the nation. . 


. . It would be suicidal for our Gov- 


ernment to drop price controls on June 30, when 


the present law expires. . . 


. Action [must] be taken 


promptly because uncertainty as to future policy 
already is slowing down production because of the 
reluctance of business to make advance commit- 


ments in the dark. 


“Let it be clearly understood, however, that the 
American Federation of Labor regards price con- 


trol as a necessary evil. 


In normal times we would 


vigorously oppose any such Government interfer- 


ence with a free economy. 


“Even now controls should be exercised cau- 


tiously and selectively. 


The moment production 


of any particular article comes within safe range 
of meeting the demand for it, the Office of Price 
Administration should remove its artificial ceilings 
and allow natural competitive forces to bring the 
selling price down to its natural level.”——AFL Ex- 


ecutive Council. 


Must we learn by costly experience that the 
law of supply and demand does not and cannot 
bring conditions of equilibrium into being unless 
and until it is permitted to operate freely? 

Must we learn in the same expensive way that 
there is no effectual substitute for that law of 


human behavior? 





Bill Would Limit Swiss Watch Imports—Watch 
Assemblers Assn. Sees Violation of Trade Pact 


An annual limit of 2,000,000 on the importation of Swiss watches 
©r watch movements is provided for in a bill introduced on Jan. 18 
by Representative Harold Knutson of Minnesota, ranking Republican 
member of the House Ways and Means Committee. 


It was contended on Jan. 25 by James W. Bevans, counsel of the 
American Watch Assemblers Association, that the establishment of a 


quota on the 
Swiss watches or watch move- 
ments as proposed in the Knutson 
Bill would constitute a violation 
of the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ment now in effect with that 
country and “the utmost in breach 
of good faith.” In indicating the 
views of Mr. Bevans, the New 
York “Times” of Jan. 26 con- 
tinued: 

Mr. Bevans, who ‘has just re- 
‘turned from Washington where he 
‘was engaged in a series of con- 
ferences on the subject with 
Government officials, asserted that 
enactment of the legislation which 
seeks to place an annual limit of 
2,000,000 on the importation of 
such units, would result in black 


market conditions and widespread, 


violation 9f the law comparable 
to that which existed during pro- 
hibition. 

Article Six of the Trade Agree- 
ment between the United States 
and Switzerland, dated Jan. 9, 
1936 he pointed out, clearly states 
that “no prohibitions, import or 
customs quotas, import licenses or 
any other form of quantitative 
regulation shall be imposed . . . 
by the United States on the im- 
portation and sale of any article, 
the grewth, produce or manufac- 
ture of Switzerland enumerated 
and described in Schedule Two.” 
Exceptions are provided, he ex- 
plained, but none are applicable in 
the present case. 

Asserting that arguments of do- 
mestic watch manufacturers that 
imports in recent months had been 
unusually heavy and totaled 34,- 
475,000 during the 15. years prior 
‘to Pearl Harbor, Mr. Bevans said 
the number of watches imported 
in the past was “irrelevant.” De- 
mand has been so great, he said, 
that there never was enough 
available to supply the needs of 
the armed forces and civilians. 
Action of the WPB in 1943, freez- 
ing all imported watches, Mr. 
‘Bevans asserted, is evidence of the 
shortage. 


Imports during October, last 


~vear, were heavy, Mr. Bevans con- 


ceded, but represented merely the 
result of a backlog of orders and 
has since dropped off. At present 
there is “no inventory” of watches 


importation of» 








in this country as shown by jew- 
elry trade surveys, and the de- 
mand this year is expected to be 
in the vicinity of 10,000,000. 

“As matters stand there is still 
an indicated shortage of more than 
2,000,000 watches,” Mr. Bevans 
declared. “It is expected domes- 
tic manufacturers will produce 
only about 2,000,000 and if the 
bill is passed the shortage will be 
in excess of 4,000,000.” 

Assemblers, adjusters, repairers 
and :nanufacturers of cases and 
accessories for the assembled 
Swiss watch movement imports, 
involve the employment of ap- 
proximately 8,000 persons here, he 
said. Passage of the legislation 
would curtail employment as well 
as causing a serious shortage, 


probable smuggling and “dis- 
crimination” favoring certain 
certain traders. against others 


when an import quota system is 
established. 

“The Swiss could voluntarily 
agree to permit establishment of 
quotas,” Mr. Bevans said. “But 
for Congress to pass the Knutson 
Bill would be contrary to the re- 
ciprocal agreement and the ut- 
most in breach of good faith.” 


According to Washington ad- 
vices Jan. 18 to the New York 
“Times,” reporting the introduc- 
tion of the bill of Representative 
Knutson, the quota proposed 
in the bill was a million fewer 
than the State Department is said 
to have proposed as an interim 
quota in a memorandum to the 
Swiss Government early in De- 
cember. The State Department 
was said to have proposed a limit 
of 3,000,000 a year during the pe- 
riod of reconversion of the Amer- 
ican jewel watch industry. The 
Washington advices to the 
“Times” went on to say: 

State Department officials de- 
clared passage of the Knutson bill 
would require President Truman 
to abrogate our reciprocal trade 
agreement with Switzerland be- 
cause that agreement forbids the 
United States to invoke quotas 
against any of the articles men- 
tioned in the agreement. Watches 
and watch movements are among 
listed articles. 


The State Department ap- 


| proached the Swiss, asking them 
'to limit their watch exports dur- 
ing the reconversion period, in 
response to strong pressure ex- 
erted by the American jewel 
| watch industry, which devoted it- 
self during the war to the manu- 
| facture of timing instruments for 
|our own and allied armed forces. 


| But it had no sooner stepped 
| into the situation than American 
|importers of Swiss watches, who 
have done a.recurd business dur- 
ing the war, made strong repre- 
sentations to the department to 
permit continuance of the im- 
ports, 


What made it embarrassing to 
some Administration officials was 
that the importers quoted to the 
State Department some of. the 
principles of unrestricted and 
nondiscriminatory trade which 
this Government is trying to get 
the rest of the world to subscribe 
to. 

Another curious angle of the 
watch situation is that while la- 
bor and industry battle on many 
other fronts, the unionized watch 
workers of America are fighting 
alongside domestic manufacturers 
to stop the heavy inflow of Swiss 
watches. 

Walter W. Gernerazza, National 
President of American Watch- 
makers Union, said here today 
that he had talked yesterday with 
the Swiss Minister, Charles 
Bruggmann, who is a brother-in- 
law of Secretary of Commerce 
Henry Wallace, and that Mr. 
Bruggmann declared it would be 
“contradictory of the United 
States to cut watch imports and 
thus fly in the face of the free 
trade principles which this Gov- 
ernment and his brother-in-law 
are advacating.” 

Mr. Gernerazza said that in the 
last four war years we had im- 
ported 28,000 Swiss watches and 
movements compared’ with total 
imports of 34,475,000 during the 
15 «ears prior to Pearl Harbor. 

Asked how the Swiss could 
supply so many watches, he re- 
plied that they had about 65,000 
skilled watch workers to our 
6,500. 

Representative Knutson 
charged in introducing his bill 
that Swiss watch factories, ‘‘con- 
trolled by the German-Swiss 
cartel,” were making timing in- 
struments for Nazi weapons with 
which to kill our soldiers while 
at the same time supplying the 
American market, which could 
not be supplied domestically be- 
cause our smaller watch industry 
was supplying our own and allied 
forces. 

The current watch negotiations 
with the Swiss not only cause 
some embarrassment hereabout 
because of what some officials 
view as a conflict with our widely 
advertised foreign trade program, 
but also because while the State 
Department is trying to get this 
concession from Switzerland, the 
United States and her Allies are 
putting pressure on the Swiss to 
obtain cooperation in locating ex- 
ternal German assets. 

An item bearing on the question 
of limiting Swiss watch imports 
appeared in our Jan. 10 issue, 
page 175. 


Excise Tax Rate 
Revision Proposed 

A bill to repeal July 1 the war- 
time increases in excise tax rates 
has been introduced by Represen- 
tative Harold Knutson (R.-Minn.), 
the United Press reported from 
Washington, Jan. 19. This would 
mean cutting in half the excise 
tax on furs, jewelry, toilet prep- 
arations, etc., with almost all rates 
reduced to 1942 levels. Without 
passage of some such legislation, 
wartime rates would last for av- 
proximately six months from 
formal termination of hostilities. 














From Washington 
Ahead of the News 


(Continued from first page) 
Mr. Truman and his associates} what is happening: that inferior 


interpret Mr. Fairless’ suggestion 
as an effort on the part of indus- 
try to move into the counsels of 
Government which they have not 
been in since the days of Cool- 
idge. One is likely to say, oh, 
how about the Hoover Adminis- 
tration. The irony of politics is, 
although Mr. Hoover is cursed as 
the incarnation of Republican re- 
actionism, although he is the tar- 
get of the Demagogic Liberals, 
although he is cited as the one 
and outstanding reason why the 
Republicans should not be re- 
turned to power, he was never a 
Republican at heart. It is a mat- 
ter of not only this writer’s opin- 
ion but of others, that had he got 
a second term, he would have 


raised as much hell, so to speak, | - 


as did Roosevelt. In the one term 
he did have, he was never his own 
master. And he was an inept poli- 
tician which in the light of what 
has come to be a great politician, 
is certainly to his credit as a 
citizen. 

But what is to the point, is that 
the industrial leadership of the 
country may have had his ear, 
they never had his heart. So 
Coolidge was the last man they 
had. 

Now, Mr. Truman understand- 
ing Mr. Fairless’ move the way he 
does, it is understandable why he 


products with no background are 
marketing their stuff at any 
prices they desire. That is, of 
course, using up the dear workers’ 
savings. 

For the information of the in- 
dustrialists, however, they should 
keep in mind Mr. Truman’s sensi- 
tiveness. He is getting irked by 
being referred to as timid, weak 
and stupid, not references of this 
writer but which are appearing 
with increasing frequency. He is 
quite sensitive to suggestions that 
anyone is controlling or making 
up his mind for him, either the 
Laborites or the Industrialists. 
Under the circumstances, he is 
liable to act like a baby to either 
group. 

O_O 


Byrnes’ Measures to 
Protect United States 
Atomic Knowledge 


- Apparently in an effort to allay 
concern within the American 
delegation to the United Nations 
Assembly about disclosure of 
atomic energy secrets held by the 
United States without the ap- 
proval of Congress, Secretary of 
State Byrnes before departing 
for the first meeting of the As- 








kissed it off at the press confer- 
ence as he gid. Editorial opinion 
has forced him to make conces- 
sions and as this is written the 
representative group of indus- 
trialists are to come to Washing- 
ton. But already the propaganda 
from the Leftist side is that they 
are not to have any discussions 
from Mr. Truman, although they 
may meet him; they are to talk 
with men like Mr. Snyder. -We 
would say that that is all to the 
good. Mr. Snyder, when the 
story is finally written, will have 
turned out to be a real good man. 
He is not concerned with the 
labor vote or any other prejudices. 
He is a business men, has the 
business man’s viewpoint and his 
main concern is getting the coun- 
try to work. He will be a very 
good man for the industrialists to 
talk to. 

Assuming Mr. Truman’s idea of 
their intentions to be correct, we 
can nevertheless appreciate the 
justifiability of their visit. They 
certainly are torn between con- 
flicting emotions by his annual 
message to Congress. If they are 
not, the conservative members 
of Congress are. For just one 
example, Mr. Truman says this is 
no time to reduce taxes because 
there are inflationary forces at 
work. At the same time, taxes 
have been reduced appreciably 
for the rank and file, those who 
are hollering about take-home 
pay. Also, he is championing an 
inerease in wages and they have 
come pretty generally to workers 
all around the country. These 
workers, determined to spend 
their money—and the cashing in 
of war bonds is increasing—are 
doing it on worthless items, not 
to mention the money they are 
frittering away in strikes. Against 
this, production is held up, not 
only by the strikes, but by the 
OPA. There is seldom a night 
that some Leftist radio commen- 
tator doesn’t spring the sensa- 
tional disclosure that such and 
such a manufacturer is holding 
up the selling of his product— 
shirts, clothes, ete—duntil OPA 
ceiling prices are lifted... They 
spring this as startling instances 
of greed on the part of the manu- 


facturers. It is not a startling 
revelation that this is being done. 
Any one of these manufacturers 


will tell you he does not and can 


not market his products under 
nresent ceilings. Members of 
Congress have told time after time 


sembly in London appointed a 
special five-member committee 
“to study the subject of controls 
and safeguards necessary to pro- 
tect this Government” during the 
UNO Atomic Energy Control 
Commission study. Dean Acheson, 





Under-Secretary of State, heads 
the special committee of which 
the other members are John J. 
McCloy, former Assistant Secre- 
tary of War; Dr. Vannevar Bush, 
_Dr. James B. Conant and Maj. 
Gen. Leslie R. Groves. 

Appointment of the committee 
was followed by a formal state- 
ment from Mr. Byrnes emphasiz- 
ing the fact that the UNO com- 
mission would not have “the au- 
thority to decide what informa- 
tion the United States or any 
Government should place at its 
disposal.” 


“While our delegation to the 
Assembly may vote to authorize 
a study by a commission of the 
international problems raised by 
the discovery of atomic energy,” 
Mr. Byrnes continued, according 
to the text of his statement given 
by the Associated Press from 
Washington, Jan. 7, “such action 
could not give to the commission 
the authority to decide what in- 
formation the United States or 
any other Government should 
place at its disposal. 

The statement continued: 


If the commission, upon which 
the United States is represented, 
recommended the exchange of 
any stated information, this rec- 
ommendation would go to the Se- 
curity Council. Action by the 
Security Council requires the 
concurrence of the five perman- 
ent members, including the 
United States. Therefore, unless 
the United States coneurs in the 
recommendation it could not be 
adopted. 


If the United States concurred 
and the Security Council adopted 
the recommendation, it wou'd 
still be for the Government of the 
United States by treaty or by 
Congressional action to determine 
to what extent that recommenda- 





tion should be acted upon. If action 
is required by treaty it would 
take a two-thirds vote of the Sen- 
ate to ratify the treaty. Under 
all these circumstances I think 
the interests of the United States 


‘are fully protected. 


Before the first session our del- 





egation will have a meeting ara 


, we will have an opportunity +o 


discuss all subjects on the agenda. 


_ a 
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The Year Ahead 


(Continued from first page) 


- necessary to assure fair play 
between man and man; in 
which neither labor unions 
nor business organizations are 
permitted to monopolize any 
area in our economy; in which 
no element ia the population 
is subsidized and none penal- 
ized; in which government 
steps back into its traditional 
role—we may insist upon all 
this, make a real beginning 
in giving it effect, and usher 
in a long period of economic 
progress. 

the choice is with us. The 
‘image of the year ahead is 
really to be found not in a 
crystal ball, not by employ- 
ment of mystic or foolish for- 
mulae of which many appear 
to have grown fond, but by 
a search of our own minds, 








| 


suggest that both governmen- 
tal policy and the drift of 
popular feeling is in such di- 


rections as these that prudent | 


men hold back from subscrib- 
ing fully to the glowing pre- 
dictions for this year now 
heard in many quarters de- 
spite all the strikes. The 
thoughtful man would find it 
a little difficult, or so it seems 
to us, to restrain his optimism 
for the future if only he could 
feel certain that business will 
be left to attend to its own 
affairs and solve its own prob- 
lems without continuous in- 
terference by the politicians 
and if—as is the case in such 
matters as the budget and 
management of the now stu- 
pendous national debt— 
where governmental opera- 


our own prejudices and our , tions inevitably and unavoid- 


own emotions. 


ably bear directly upon busi- 


To pass from the general! ness, common sense, reason- 
to the somewhat more spe-'able prudence and thrift could 
cific, we shall have to come to | be counted on. Such factors 


some. understandings rather 
promptly if the full measure 
of our opportunity is to be 
realized this year. One of the 
most fundamental is this: We 
shall not get full production, 
and at the same time prevent 
price changes which are es- 
sential to make this possible. 
Insisting upon “a law” and at 
the same time permitting, not 
to say encouraging, defiance 
or evasion of it, will not, 
moreover, serve the purpose 
in this price situation. That 
is to say, actual price adjust- 
ments via black markets will 
not lay the basis for the eco- 
nomic progress we must have. 


Price Adjustments Inevitable 


By the deliberate action 
long before the war started, 
and by continuation of the 
same type of action in a de- 
gree far more than was neces- 
sary during the war, the na- 
tional government has cnor- 
mously inflated our ‘money 
supply” as it is now termed, 
and the situation now in ex- 
istence is frozen into our fi- 
nancial mechanism. We shall 
do well to recognize the in- 
evitability of price adjust- 
ments. If we fail to do so, 
if we insist that somehow, by 
fiat control of the economy, 
we can refuse to pay the piper 
and thrive, if we foolishly 
proceed upon the supposition 
that wage increases and other 
additions to the cost of pro- 
duction can be made again 
and again and again without 
corresponding adjustment of 
prices, if upon such assump- 
tions we permit, not to say 
encourage, the national gov- 
ernment to inject itself more 
and more into the economy 
as regulator and manager, we 
shall be sorely disappointed 
with the results of the year— 
or if pent-up forces are strong 
enough to over-ride such in- 
terferences for the time being, 
we shall have good cause for 
reeret—at some later date, 
Yet it is precisely because 





'as these could well make all 


the difference between unin- 
terrupted progress during the 
remainder of this year and 
halting, irregular return to 
peacetime pursuit§; all the 
difference between solid 
growth of long-term prosper- 
ity and the development of a 
feverish, unnatural and un- 
wholesome activity in 1946. 


“Concessions” Not Enough 

It is, of course, not enough 
to say that the President has 
shown signs of being willing 
to make concessions here and 
there, or perhaps generally, 
where claimants can “make 
out a case” for higher prices. 
The economic system simply 
cannot operate effectively on 
any such basis. In the first 
place, neither the President 
nor any of his advisers—or 
all of them together—are in 
any position to judge half so 
well as the market place as 
to whether higher prices in 
any particular case are or are 
not warranted. In the second 
place, the business man can- 
not possibly take the time and 
incur the expense of trying a 
case each time he must set a 
price or on each one of the 
many things he produces or 
sells. Moreover, one price 
may be “right” today, and an- 
other tomorrow—and still an- 
other the next day. And all of 
them each day will depend 
upon other prices, perhaps 
many other prices, fixed inde- 
pendently of him. 

In fine, the outlook for the 
remainder of this year de- 
pends in larger measure than 
many of us realize upon a 





firm refusal to add further 
rigidities to those already im- 
sai by government upon 
usiness, and the progress 
made in eliminating those 
now plaguing the business 


man. Who can doubt that one 


of the reasons for the contin- 
uance of labor difficulties at 


the present time—perhaps the 


controlling reason for them— 


present indications strongly is.a natural hesitancy of em- 


| ployers to reach businesslike 
adjustments with the unions 
| (in stronger bargaining posi- 
tions than they ought to be) 
so long as they lack control 
over the prices they may now 
or in the future ask for their 
products? There is no observ- 
able reason to suppose that 
the situation will change in 
this respect in the early 
future. 


A Wholesome Response 


We are, of course, fully 
aware of the common belief 
that the pent-up demand and 
the accumulated unspent war 
earnings of individuals will 
override all this in the course 
of a few months. We are not 
arguing that point. We are 
not particularly disposed to 
disagree with much that is 
being said in this connection. 
What troubles us is this: Is 
the response to this demand 
likely to be wholesome and 
lasting under conditions 
which the political situation 
seems to promise? 


More Export-Import Bank 
Credit to Ecuador 


An increase of $780,000 in a line 
of credit originally granted to 
Ecuador in i942 has been ap- 
proved by the Board of Directors 
of the Export-Import’ Bank, 
Wayne C. Taylor, President of the 
Bank, announced on Jan. 22. The 
original credit line of $1,200,000 
was to a&Ssist in the financing of a 
section of the Pan American 
Highway between Guamote and 
Tambo and a lateral road from 
Tambo to Duran, says the an- 
nouncement, which adds_ that 
Ecuador, however, has been 
financing the construction of the 
Tambo to Duran road from her 
own funds without resort to loans 
from ‘the Export-Import Bank. 
The new total of $1,980,000 it is 
stated is available for the con- 
struction of the Guamote to Tam- 
to link of the Pan American 
Highway. 

“The credits granted to Ecuador 
to assist in the construction of the 
Pan American Highway,’ Mr. 
Taylor said, “carry out the policy 
of the Export-Import Bank to 
make developmental loans in 
cases where such loans are ex- 
pected to broaden the economy of 
the borrowing country in a man- 
ner which will tend to increase 
exports and imports of the United 
States.” The advices from the 
Bank also state: 


Ecuador has also agreed to 
advance $780,000 from her funds 
toward the construction of the 
Quevedo Manta road, a portion of 
another lateral of the Pan Amer- 
ican Highway, to supplement a 
loan of $2,500,000 made by the 
Export-Import Bank in 1942 for 
this purpose. 

Between 1940 and 1943 the Bank 
also assisted Ecuador in financ- 
ing the construction of the Cuenca 
Loja link of the Pan American 
Highway with a loan of $1,230,- 
00. Thus, total] Export-Import 
Bank assistance to Ecuador on be- 
half of the Pan American High- 
way and its laterals amounts to 
$5.710,000. Upon completion of 
all construction provided for in 
these credits. the Pan American 
Viehway in Ecuador is expected 
to be passable in all weather for 
about 625 miles, out of 740 miles, 
between its northern and southern 
borders. The portion remaining 
unprovided for lies between Loja 
and the Peruvian border. 

The notes of the Republic of 
Ecvador to be issued to the Ex- 
port-imvort Bank: under this new 
enlarged credit line mature in 
semi-anual installments over a 
period of twelve years from the 
ed of issue and carry interest at 

O.« 











Financial Advertisers 


George J. Watts, Jr., Assistant 
Cashier of the Corn Exchange Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company 
of Philadelphia, has been ap- 
pointed to the Extension and 
Planning Committee of the Finan- 
cial Advertisers Association. Mr. 
Watts is in charge of the advertis- 
ing and public relations depart- 
ment of Corn Exchange. 








Military Currency Used 
By Army and Navy Forces 


In Japan and Korea 

The Treasury, War and Navy 
Departments issued on Jan. 23 a 
joint statement, which said in 
part: 

United States Army and Navy 
forces in the main and outlying 
islands of Japan and in Korea are 
using a supplemental military 
currency denominated in yen as 
well as local legal tender cur- 
rency. In order to distinguish be- 
tween the supplemental military 
currency used in these two areas, 
the letter “B”’ has been imprinted 
on the military currency notes for 
use in the main and outlying is- 
lands of Japan and the letter “A” 
on the military currency notes for 
use in Korea. 

The supplemental military cur- 
rency notes bear on their face 
the words “Military Currency” in 
English and in Japanese and on 
the reverse side the words “Issued 
Pursuant to Military Proclama- 
tion” in both languages. 

This supplemental military yen 
currency has been issued in seven 
denominations, namely, 10 and 50 
sen and 1, 5, 10, 20 and 100 yen. 
There are 100 sen to the yen. The 
notes in the denominations of 10 
sen, 50 sen, and 1 yen are one-half 
the size of the U. S. dollar cur- 
rency. The 5 yen and 10 yen de- 
nominations are somewhat larger 
than the sen notes, and 20 yen and 
100 yen notes are the size of the 
U. S. dollar note. 


Military yen supplement the 
local legal tender currency in 
Japan and Korea; namely Bank 
of Japan and state notes in Japan, 
and Bank of Chosen notes in 
Korea, and are interchangeable 
therewith without distinction at 
the rate of one for one. Japanese 
military yen scrip (used by Japan 
in the Japanese occupied terri- 
tories) has been declared not legal 
tender and is not interchangeable 
with supplemental yen or local 
legal tender currency. 

No general rate of exchange be- 
tween the yen and the dollar has 
been established. However, for 
U. S. military and naval pay and 
accounting purposes, an_ initial 
conversion rate of 10 supplemental 
military yen equal one U. S. dol- 
lar was used in the invasion of 
Okinawa and other islands of the 
Ryukyu group. This conversion 
rate was superseded as of Sept. 4, 
1945 by a rate of 15 yen equal one 
U. S. dollar which is the conver- 
sion rate now being used in the 
main and outlying islands of 
Japan and in Korea. 


Under existing arrangements 
U. S. military and naval personnel 
may remit in dollars to the United 
States at the above rate all or any 
portion of the amount of their pay 
drawn by sueh personnel in yen 
for their local expenditures. They 
may also remit in dollars to the 
United States yen arising from 
dollar instruments, such as remit- 
tances from home, cashed through 
official channels. U. S. soldiers 
and sailors leaving the area may 
exchange yen currency held by 
them, if obtained from the sources 
just mentioned, for dollar cur- 
rency. The relevant army and 
navy appropriations are charged 
for the dollar equivalent of yen 
used by U. S. forces for military 
and naval expenditures properly 
chargeable to War Department 
and Navy Department appro- 
priated funds. In this manner 
the control of the Congress over 





‘the expenditures of the U. S. 
forces is maintained, ; 


Walls on Committee of 


N. Y. Community Trust 
Distribution in 1945 


The New York Community 
Trust distributed $567,349 for 
philanthropic purposes in 1945, 
compared with $558,746 in 1944. 
Outpayments were made from 50 
memorial funds to 226 agencies 
in 28 states. During the period the 
trust dispensed a larger amount 
from more funds to a greater 
number of recipients over a wid- 
er area than in any prior year. 
The average payment was $2,510 
in 1945, $2,972 in 1944. The ad- 
vices from the Community Trust 
futher said: 


The largest allocations went to 
St. Mary’s Hospital for Children 
and the Salvation Army. The for- 
mer received $70,000 and the lat- 
ter $61,893. The National War 
Fund benefited by $38,050 and the 
American Red Cross by $28,752. 
Payments to the Community Ser- 
vice Society were $41,835 and to 
the Visiting Nurse Service $33,- 
105. Other recipients included 
Montefiore .Hospital, $32,000; 
Bowery Branch Y.M.C.A., $14,077; 
Hebrew University in Palestine, 
$13,924; United Hospital Fund, 
$13,086; and Children’s Tourna- 
ga and Exhibits in Parks, $12,- 
200. 

It was the twenty-second year 
of the Community Trust’s grants 
that began with $20 in 1924. An 
aggregate of $5,181,860 has been 
paid out, of which $2,224,174, or 
43%, has been disbursed in the 
past 48 months. Seventy funds, 
ranging from.under $1,000 to over 
$1,000,000, are grouped in the 
Community Trust for administra- 
tion. The founder of each may 
designate the charitable purposes 
preferred but instructs the trust 
to make appropriate amendments 
if griginally supported projects 
later become obsolete. Winthrop 
W. Aldrich is chairman of the 
Trustees’ Committee and Thomas 
M. Debevoise heads the Distribu- 
tion Committee. 


Tile Council Elects 
Burchenal 1946 Head 


The Tile Council of America has 
elected Charles H. Burchenal, 
Cincinnati, to serve during. 1946 
as Chairman of the Advisory 
Committee, the directing body of 
the Council, it was announced in 
New York on Jan. 22. Mr. Bur- 
chenal, President of the Cam- 
bridge Tile Manufacturing Co., 
succeeds Norris E. Phillips, Vice- 
President of the Olean (N.Y.) Tile 
Co., who has served as Chairman 
for the past year, and who re- 

ins as a member of the Advisory 

ommittee. The Tile Council, 
which celebrated its first anniver- 
sary on Jan. 22, it is indicated, is a 
functioning organization provid- 
ing a central source of informa- 
tion concerning production figures, 
uses and applications of tile, and 
is carrying forward major pro- 
grams of (1) developing and 
promoting new uses for tile and 
(2) cooperating with union-con- 
tractor joint apprenticeship com- 
mittees to help channel new men 
into tile setting in expectation of 
the development of a record de- 
mand for tile in the years ahead. 
the announcement stated. The 
Council represents companies 
manufacturing 90% of the wall 
and floor tile produced in this 
| country. 


V. M. Alexander, President of 
the National Tile and Manufactur- 
ing Co., of Anderson, Ind., was 
elected to the Advisory Commit- 
tee. In addition to Mr. Burchenal 
and Mr. Phillips, Davis A. Cable, 
President of the United States 
Quarry Tile Co., Canton, Ohio: D. 
P. Forst, President of the Robert- 
son Manufacturing Co., Trenton, 
N. J.; R. E. Jordan, Jr., Treasurer 
of the Mosaic Tile Co., Zanesville, 
Ohio; and R. J. Schroeder, Presi- 
dent, of the Pomona Tile Manu- 
facturing Co., of Los Angeles, 








were re-elected to the Advisory 
Committee. :; 
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Calls President’s 


Budget 


Misleading 


(Continued from first page) 


(Continued from first page) 
mitted to Congress and the closing 
1945 daily Treasury statement: 


Billion 
Gross debt, 











Dec. .30, 1945____ $278.7 

Cash balance, Dec. 30, 1945__ 26.0 
Net debt Dec. 30, 1945____ $252.7 
Gross debt, June 30, 1946____ $275.0 
Cash balance, June 30, 1946_ 11.9 
Net debt June 30, 1946__..-__ $263.1 
Gross debt, June 30, 1947__....____ $271.0 
Cash balance, June 30, 1947___ 3:2 
Net debt June 30, 1947__._.__.__ $267.8 


“Any Administration that wants 
to dissipate its cash balance can 
reduce the gross debt at any time. 
It’s like drawing on one’s savings 
account to meet an overdraft on 
the checking account. 

“No budgetary manipulation 
can substitute for thrift and effi- 
cient management. Real Federal 
debt reduction can come only by 
government living within ‘its 
means. 

“When it comes to this orderly, 
tried and proven approach to 
solvency, which all of us ap- 
preciate in the conduct of our 
personal affairs, the President's 
budget is woefully deficient. He 
anticipates revenue of $32.9 bil- 
lion, which after adjustment ‘for 
old age and survivors’ insurance 
and refunds drops to $29.9 bil- 
lion. 

“This estimate may prove ex- 
cessive unless the President soon 
takes steps to cope with the labor 
strife that is curtailing the na- 
tion’s productivity and taxpaying 
ability. 

“On the expenditure side of his 
Budget, the President demon- 
strates an affinity for the costly 
deficit-spending practice which 
has characterized the New Deal 
since its inception in 1933. He 
proposes to spend $34.2 billion, 
including net outlays for govern- 
ment corporations and after ad- 
justments for refunds. 

“This leaves a deficit of $4.3 
billion which, I maintain, is un- 
warranted and inexcusable. The 
Budget can be and should be bal- 
anced, 


Cites Increased Expenditures 


“For example, why is it neces- 
sary to increase the civil depart- 
ments and agencies expenditures 
to $1.5 billion from $1.2 billion 
in 1946? Aren’t Federal payrolls 
and non-essential bureaucratic 
activities already over-inflated? 

“Why must $1.1 billion be spent 
on public works at a time when 
industrial activity, if it were 
freed from Federal oppression, 





could provide all the jobs and fa- 
cilities that are needed? 

“The President has requested 
$16 billion for the armed forces at 
a time when the Congress and the 
Army and Navy themselves have 
not determined just what their 
requirements will be: 

“The President includes in his 
Budget $1.75 billion for interna- 
tional finance. Whether this sum 
will be needed depends to a large 
extent upon legislative action by 
the Congress on the President's 
international loan. requests. If it 
is required, however, it probably 
will be insufficient to satisfy the 
flood of- loan requests*that will 
eventuate once the doors of our 
Treasury are opened to foreign 
borrowers. 


Costs of President’s New 
Preposals 


“He requests approval of an 
addition $1.5 billion to meet 
expenditures under varionus pro- 
posals he has forwarded to Con- 
gress. These would make the 
Federal Government responsible 
for so-called full employment, 
supplemental unemployment. in- 
surance benefits, a comprehensive 
health and medical care program, 
airpert development, Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence development, peace- 
time food subsidies, permanent 
school lunch program, aids to 
education, valley authorities, in- 
ereased Federal pay, permanent 
housing program, increased lend- 
ing authority for the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration, etc. 

“If any number of these are 
adopted by Congress, the Presi- 
dent’s $1.5 billion suggested ex- 
penditure couldn’t possibly fi- 
nance them for a year. They 
would be costly encroachments 
upon the rights and responsibili- 
ties of States and individuals and 
the Budget would be further out 
of balance.” 

In concluding Senator Bridges 
said: “I urge the taxpaying citi- 
zens of the nation to try and un- 
derstand that the President's 
Budget’ is not the  stability- 
vroducing, good-government doc- 
ument it is implied to be. In- 
stead, it deceptively continues 
New Deal deficit-financing prac- 
tices. while insisting upon con- 
tinued taxation at present bur- 
densome levels. In fact, the $4.3 
billion deficit contemplated for 
1947 is one-third greater than the 
average annual deficit of the 
1933-40 period, despite the fur- 
ther fact that receipts are now 
six and a half times greater.” 


The State oi Trade 


(Continued from page 614) 


49% one week ago, 80.6% 
one month ago and 88.7% one 
year ago. This represents an in- 
crease of 0.8 point or 16.4% from 
that of the previous week. 

This week’s operating rate is 
equivalent to 104,400 tons of steel 
ingots and castings and compares 
with 89,700 tons one week ago, 
1,476,300 tons one month ago and 
1,625,200 tons one year ago. 

Electric Production — The Edi- 
son Electric Institute reports that 
the output of electricity increased 
to 4,145,116,000 kwh. (revised fig- 
ure) in the week ended Jan. 19, 
1946, from 4,163,206,000 kwh. (re- 
vised figure) in the preceding 
week. Output for the week ended 
Jan: 19, 1946, however, was 9.7% 
below that for the corresponding 
weekly period one year ago. 

Consolidated Edison Co. of New 
York reports System output of 
200.800,000 kwh. in the week 
ended Jan. 20, 1946, comparing 
with 196,500,000°kwh. for the cor- 
responding week of 1945. or an 
increase of 2.2%.. Local distribu- 
tion of electricity amounted to 
193,200,000 kwh., compared with 





' 184,900,000 kwh. for the corre- 


sponding week of last year, an 
increase of 4.5%. 

Railroad Freight Loadings — 
Carloadings of revenue freight for 
the week ended Jan. 19, 1946, total 
749,475 cars. the Association of 
American Railroads announced. 
This was a decrease of 23,083 
cars (or 3.0%) below the pre- 
ceding week and 28,097 cars, or 
3.6% below the corresponding 
week of 1945. Compared with 
the similar period of 1944, a de- 
crease of 49,175 cars, or 6.2%, is 
shown. 

Business Failures Rise—For the 
second consecutive week, com- 
mercial and industrial failures 
showed an increase, reports Dun 
& Bradstreet, Inc. In the week 
ending Jan. 24, concerns failing 
numbered 24, as compared with 
20 last week and 16 in the com- 
parable week of 1945. This was 
also the second week this year in 


which failures have exceeded the 
number occurring a year ago. 


Four Canadian. failures were|- 


reported as compared with seven 





in the previous week and four in 
the same week of last year. 

Wholesale Commodity Price In- 
dex—tThe rising trend of prices 
continued through the past week 
carrying the Dun & Bradstreet 
daily wholesale commodity price 
index to a new post-war high of 
183.38 on Jan. 22, compared with 
182.72 on Jan. 15, and with 175.39 
at this date a year ago. 

Firmness in leading grains was 
maintained last week with ad- 
vances recorded in all distant de- 
liveries not already pressing hard 
against ceiling limits. The cash 
wheat situation continued very 
tight and visible supplies of that 
grain were reported decreasing 








at a rapid rate. Cash oats were in| 
good demand and sold at the best 
level in recent. years. . Rye, the 
most active grain, reached new 
high ground for the past 25 years. 
Corn was actively sought, but 
trading in.that grain was ex- 
tremely light. Country offerings 
were somewhat larger but still 
too small to satisfy the demand. 
Flour bookings expanded during 
the week, but the tightness in 
wheat continued a drawback to 
increased mill offerings. Hog 
values remained firmly at ceilings | 
as receipts fell sharply due to the 
strike of packing house workers. 

Cotton prices edged slightly 
upward. last week despite the un- 
certainty created by the OPA an- 
nouncement that it proposed to 
place ceiling limits on the 1946 
cotton crop. Sales were moderate 
during most of the week but 
prices rose as demand and volume 
improved late in the period, re- 
flecting the growing . country- 
wide opposition to the OPA maxi- 
mum ceiling plan. Although the 
telegraph strike hindered trading 
somewhat considerable forward 
buying developed which lifted 
futures prices to new highs for 
the season. The New York spot 
quotation closed at 25.53 cents, up 











25 points for the week, and. 3.27 
cents above the corresponding 
1945 price. Movement of cotton 
into Government stocks continued 
at a very low rate. Registrations 
under the cotton export program 
during the week ended Jan. 12 
totaled 40,300 bales,-bringing total 
sales under the program to l,- 
090,800 bales. Activity in the 
gray cotton cloth market fell 
sharply last week following the 
spurt in sales noted in the pre- 
ceding week. Business. was 
largely in staple print cloths, and 
sheetings for the bag trade. 

A moderate amount of domestic 
wools sold in the Boston wool 
market last week. There ap- 
peared to be a general improve- 
ment in the undertone accompa- 
nied by talk of possible further 
reductions in domestic wool prices. 

Wholesale Food Price Index Off 
for Week—The Dun & Bradstreet 
wholesale food price index for 
Jan. 22 registered $4.12, a drop of 
2 cents from last week, resulting 
mainly from a seasonal decline in 
the price of eggs. This figure, 
the lowest recorded since Oct. 30, 
1945, was, however, 0.5% above 
the $4.10 recorded a year ago. 
Advances during the week were 
shown for flour, rye, oats and 
lambs, while commodities reflect- 
ing declines were eggs, potatoes, 
steers and sheep. The index rep- 
resents the sum total of the price 
per pound of 31 foods in general 
use. 

Wholesale and Retail Trade— 
The current trend of retail de- 
mand for the country at large 
continued routine this week as 
heavy purchasing subsided. Re- 
tail volume was about equal with 
that of last week and was slight!" 
over a year ago, according to Dun 
& Bradstreet, Inc., in its current 
review of trade the past week. 
Consumers .continued to buy 
scarce items whenever they were 
available. While there was a rush 
for some merchandise, it was less 
concentrated than at the end of 
last year. 

Dressy suits were very popular 
Fur sales were stimulated by price 


Observations 


(Continued from first page) 


week for 26 weeks. Surely the national policy determining whether 
individuals voluntarily quitting their jobs to strike, shall be subsidized 
by the government, will very importantly govern labor’s ability to 
call recurrent strikes, as well as its long-term strength. 


as ua oo - 


In forbidding or limiting the selling of the new Kaiser-Frazer 
Corporation’s stock for varying reasons, the security commissions of 
Michigan, Ohio, and Indiana, have highlighted the great confusion re- 
sulting from differences in Blue Sky legislation between the States, 
and from overlapping of Federal and State securities legislation. As 
under the divorce statutes in America, an.individual can be simul- 
taneously a saint in one State (Nevada), and a through sinner in an- 
other (New York). Like divorce, the regulation of securities sales 
should be nationally uniform in letter as well as spirit—particularly 
as the federal machinery is established in the SEC’s administration 
of the Securities Act of 1933. 


In Indiana the securities commission limited Kaiser-Frazer sales 
to lots of a 100-share minimum, or an outlay of $2,025, on the theory 
that this confines distribution “to: those who can afferd to take the 
risk.”’ But how, in the absence of full information about the resources 
of each prospective buyer, a conclusion about what he can or cannot 
afford isto be inferred, is wholly impossible to understand. In any 
event, if such determination of “ability-to-speculate” nevertheless is 
arbitrarily based on the quantity of stock sold to an individual, log- 
ically the size of the sale should be fixed at a maximum, not a min- 
imum, level. Surely many prospective buyers can iess well afford to 
lay out the prescribed $2,025 minimum than a smaller amount, and 
must strain their resources to meet the higher outlay. 


In Michigan Kaiser-Frazer sales were forbidden because of the 
new company’s inability to meet its law prescribing either an ade- 
quate earnings record or book value. If the sale price of common 
stock exceeds the book value, earnings of at least 5% .on such price 


must have been achieved. No such restriction applies to preferred 
stock distribution. 


In Ohio sales were forbidden because of that State’s regulation 
that its securities commission must affirmatively find. that the price 
of a new issue is not unfair. Thus the State validates with its implied 
ue of approval the price of those issues which it permits to be 
sold. 

These events in the Kaiser-Fraser distribution have markedly 
accentuated the permanent tendency of the public in its belief that 
the fact of SEC registration connotes goverment approval of an 
issue’s price and general merit. In fact they have forced the Commis- 
sion to issue a public denial thereof and another explanation of its 
“neutral” position on new issues. Ever since the formulation of our 
federal securitiés legislation in 1933 the danger of this misconception 
has been recognized by experts here, as it has been in England. While 
this drawback in national securities regulation can never be com- 
pletely eliminated, it can be greatly lessened by the abolition of the 
great-mass of conflicting and thoroughly bewildering state Blue Sky 
ow ee 

Press and public reactions to the President’s message to the Con- 
gress have generally. been critical in varying degrees of its domestic 
phases, but approving of its international content. But on reflection 
one is strongly impressed with some of the really important omissions 
in the foreign sphere. Mr. Truman was wholly inadequate respect- 
ing statements of policy toward our prospective. bases in the Pacific 
which were formerly owned by or mandated to Japan—a question 
left open during and after San Francisco; the question,of immigration 
to Palestine from Europe; our joint policy toward Britain and 
Russia in the Near and Middle East; the crucially important de- 
termination of our Civilian administration of Germany and Japan; 
and a clear and inclusive conception of the use of atomic energy. 


In the field of foreign affairs particularly, the President cannot 
compensate for the absence of clear recommendations on his part, by 
passing the responsibility on to Congress. Surely public letter-writ- 
ing to Congressmen cannot afford the means of determining and ad- 
ministering constructive or consistent foreign policy. 





reductions for clearance purposes 

Many customers searching unsuc- 
cessfully for hosiery were re- 
ported turning to nearby acces- 
sory counters; volume of hand- 
bags, neckwear and other acces- 
sories was raised. Stocks of cos- 
tume jewelry, scarfs and neck- 
wear increased during the week. 
Cosmetics and other toiletries sold 
well. There was a large volume) 
in men’s and women’s shoes. 
Men’s and boys’ suits suits were 


the year to date showed an in- 
crease of 11%. : 
Activity in retail trade was 
very marked here in New York 
the past week with department 
store sales estimates ranging 30% 
above the similar week of 1945. 
Very substantial gains were like- 
wise noted among other retail 
distributors. Food departments 
showed slight declines from the 
previous week, estimated at 3% 
due to the meat strike and butter 


heavily demanded and stocks re- 
mained low. 

Furniture stocks continued low 
with future deliveries unpredict- 
able. Household annliances sold 
quickly when available. 

Retail food volume rose over 


the level of last week and was, 


moderately over a year ago. 
Wholesale volume this week re- 
mained at a high level and was 
about even with that of last week 
and moderately above a year ago. 
Stocks of hard goods continued to 
increase gradually, but soft goods 
stocks dwindled considerably. 
Department store sales on a 
country-wide basis, as taken from 
the Federal Reserve Board’s in- 
dex for the week ended Jan. 19, 
1946, increased by 19% above the | 
same period of last year. This; 
eompared with an increase of 13% 
in the preceding week. For the 





four weeks ended Jan. 19, 1946, 
sales increased by 13% and for 





shortage. 

Buyers were active in whole- 
sale markets during the week, 
engaged in the rather dubious 
task of lining up spring require- 
ments since textile and apparel 
production has not increased ‘to a 
point commensurate with current 
demand. Wholesalers, however, 
were busily employed in building 
up inventories and in some lines 
received more encouragement on 
supplies from manufacturers than 
has been noted in several years. 

According to the Federal Re- 
serve Bank’s index, department 
store sales in New York City for 
the weekly period to Jan. 19, 
1946, increased 30% above the 
same period last year. This com- 
pared with an increase of 20% 
(revised figure) in the preceding 
week. For the four weeks ended 
Jan. 19, 1946, sales rose by 19% 
and fer the year to date increased 
by 14%. 
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A. W. Beamand, representative 
of Westminster Bank Limited, 
London; Westminster Foreign 
Bank Limited and Ulster Bank 
Limited, will move to new offices 
at One Wall Street on Feb. 1. 





Herman F. Whiton, President of 
the Union Sulphur Co., has been 
elected a member of the Board of 
Trustees of the United States Trust 
Co. of New York, according to an 
announcement made by William- 
son Pell, President. 





George S. Stephenson, Comman- 
der, USNR, recently released from 
the Navy, returns to the Fifth 
Avenue office of Bankers Trust 
Co. as Assistant Treasurer. Shortly 
after graduating from Princeton, 
Mr. Stephenson became associated 
with the company in 1925. He 
went into active service in Feb- 
ruary, 1942. 





Allan K. Murray returns to 
Bankers Trust Co. of New York 
as Assistant Treasurer and will be 
assigned to the Rockefeller Center 
office, which will be open as soon 
as alterations are completed. Mr. 
Murray graduated from Harvard 
in 1923. In 1925 he entered the 
Foreign Department of Bankers 
Trust and for three years he was 
with the Paris office. Going into 
active service in February of 1942, 
as a Lieutenant in the Naval Re- 
serve, Mr. Murray was a Lieuten- 
ant Commander at the time of his 
release. 





Following a meeting of the 
Board of Directors of the Bank 
of the Manhattan Company of 
New York on Jan. 24, F. Abbot 
Goodhue, President, announced 
the promotion of William J. Ahern 
from Assositant Vice-President to 
Viee-President. Mr. Ahern will 
be officer-in-charge of the Brook- 
lyn division of the bank, succeed- 
ing Ansel P. Verity, Vice-Presi- 
dent, who will retire on Feb. 1 
but will remain with the bank as 
Chairman of the Brooklyn Com- 
mittee. Mr. Ahern began his 
banking career with the Mechan- 
ics Bank of Brooklyn in 1905 as 
a messenger, He became associ- 
ated with the First National Bank 
of Brooklyn in 1908, and in 1928 
with the Bank of the Manhattan 
Company through merger. He has 
been Assistant Vice-President in 
charge of the Borough Hall office. 
Mr. Ahern is a former Treasurer 
of the New York State Bankers 
Association, a former Chairman of 
Group VII, New York State Bank- 
ers Association, and is active in 
the American Institute of Bank- 
ing and local charities both in 
Brooklyn and Long Island. 





Arthur S. Kleeman, President of 
the Colonial Trust Co. of New 
York, in presenting his report at 
the annual meeting on Jan. 16, 
stated that “our institution’s total 
resources on Dec. 31, 1945, were 
$65,261,000, as contrasted with 
$53,176,000 on Dec. 31, 1944: our 
deposits, excluding those of the 
U. S. Government, which were 
substantially the same on the 
two dates, increased approximate- 
ly 27% during 1945. Our sur- 
plus and undivided profits in- 
creased during the year from 
$620,000 to $1,009,000; thus, with 
our capital of $1,000,000 and $500,- 
000 capital debentures purchased 
by interests identified with the 
bank’s management, our total cap- 
ital funds on Dec. 31, 1945, were 
$2,509,000, as contrasted with $1,- 
620,000 on Dec. 31, 1944. 

“Our special departments,” he 
added, such as our Foreign Divi- 
sion and our Trust Department, 
and two newly established, our 
Clearance and our Travel Depart- 
ments, have assumed increasing 


importance in the bank’s progress. 
The Clearance Department was 
established at our downtown of- 
fice in the financial district, to 
serve a growing number of our 
broker customers, and the Travel 
Department was inaugurated at 
our principal office in Rockefeller 
Center; it provides a travel service 
to all our clients, besides supply- 
ing their needs for Travelers’ Let- 
ters of Credit and Travelers’ 
Checks.” 





At the 75th annual meeting of 
stockholders of the Continental 
Bank & Trust Co. of New York, 
held on Jan. 16, five of the direc- 
tors whose terms expired were 
reelected for three-year terms. 
They were Ellsworth Bunker, 
President of the National Sugar 
Refining Co.; Siegfried Gabel, 
President of Hagedorn & Co.; Carl 
O. Hoffmann of the law firm of 
Kadel & Hoffmann; William N. 
Westerlund, President of the Ma- 
rine Transport Lines, Inc., and 
James E. Shields. 





At a meeting of the Board of 
Trustees held Jan. 15, the follow- 
ing changes were made in the 
official staff of the Dry Dock Sav- 
ings Institution of New York: 
Thurman Lee, President; Andrew 
Mills, Jr., Chairman of the Board; 
M. Kenneth Frost, Executive Vice- 
President; Gustave Bottner, Jr., 
Treasurer and Comptroller. 

Mr. Mills, who becomes Chair- 
man of the board, had previously 
been President. 





Nils F. Brandin, a Vice-Presi- 
dent of Bankers Trust Co. of New 
York, died on Jan. 25 at his home 
in Summit, N. J., after a brief ill- 
ness. Mr. Brandin was born in 
New York City 53 years ago and 
had recently celebrated the 25th 
anniversary of his association with 
Bankers Trust Co. During his 
service with the bank, he was 
active in the Robert Morris Asso- 
eiates and was himself a recog- 
nized authority in the field of 
credit. He had charge of the 
banking business of Bankers Trust 
Co. in the Middle West. Seven 
years after joining the bank in 
1919, he became head of the 
Credit Department and in 1928 
was made an Assistant Treasurer. 
Five years later he became As- 
sistant Vice-President and in 1939 
was elected a Vice-President. A 
son, Robert M. Brandin, is 3rd 
Secretary, American Embassy, 
Madrid, Spain, and another son, 
Donald N. Brandin, 2nd Lieut. 
Field Artillery, is now serving 
with the Army in Europe. 





E. Chester Gersten, President of 
The Public National Bank and 
Trust Co. of New York, announced 
on Jan. 28 the appointment of 
Lieut. Col. Gordon L. Chapline, 
A. U. S., as Assistant Vice-Presi- 
dent. He will be identified with 
Public National’s out-of-town 
business activities. Lieut. Col. 
Chapline is a graduate of U. S. 
Military Academy, West Point, 
N.Y. He has had extensive experi- 
ence in the finance and commer- 
clal paper business, having been 
identified with companies special- 
izing in these fields. For the past 
four years he was in the U. S. 
Army administering the contract- 
ual relationships between the 
Army Air Forces and Mid-Conti- 
nent Air Lines, Inc., and Trans- 
Continental and Western Air, Inc. 
He recently completed a survey 
which covered TWA’s-ATC air 
route between Europe and North 
Africa. 





The election of Charles D. Beh- 
rens as a Vice-President of the 


on Jan. 16 by James R. McLaren, 
President of the bank. Mr. Beh- 
rens is prominent in Brooklyn real 
estate circles. 





New loans underwritten by the 
Hamilton Federal Savings and 
Loan Association of Brooklyn 
crossed the million-dollar level 
during 1945 for the first time in 
the 56-year history of the organi- 
zation, the annual report to stock- 
holders disclosed today. The As- 
sociation reports that it handled 
a total of $1,172,380 in new loans 
during 1945, representing 230 
mortgage underwritings, compared 
with $623,400 in 1944. Total re- 
sources, it is stated, climbed to a 
new high of $5,166,283 at the 1945 
year-end, compared with $3,825,- 
037 a year earlier. Mortgage loans 
represented 59.8 and 61.0%, re- 
spectively, of total resources for 
the two periods. New income for 
1945 totaled $91,857, compared 
with $73,788 in 1944. After divi- 
dends of $57,685 for 1945, there 
was carried through to reserves 
and undivided profits a balance 
of $34,172. Share capital at the 
close of 1945 amounted to $4,636,- 
601 against $3,650,410 at the end 
of 1944. 





The election of Raymond F. 
Eisenhardt as Treasurer of the 
Buffalo Savings Bank of Buffalo, 
N. Y., was announced on Jan. 15. 
The Buffalo “Evening News,” from 
which this information is learned, 
also says: 

“He succeeds Joseph H. Miller, 
who has been elected Secretary. 
Frank J. Miller, who has been 
Secretary, has been elected As- 
sistant Vice-President, and Charles 
N. Weig, who has been Assistant 
Treasurer, has been elected Audi- 
tor, a new position. Alva W. 
Maischoss and Floyd P. Jankowski 
have been elected Assistant Treas- 
urers, and Elsworth F. Keppeler 
has been elected Assistant Secre- 
tary.” 





At a recent meeting of the 
board of directors of the Ruther- 
ford National Bank, Rutherford, 





N. J., William J. Terry was 
elected Assistant Cashier. 

Land Title Bank and Trust 
Company of Philadelphia, Pa., 


has announced the appointment 
of Raymond L. Hayman as Cor- 
porate Trust Officer and Harry K. 
Loper as Assistant Secretary. 





Gross operating income of $9,- 
278,705 for the fiscal year ending 
last November 30, 1945, was an- 
nounced on Jan. 21 in the 133rd 
annual report of The Pennsyl- 
vania Company for Insurances on 
Lives and Granting Annuities, of 
Philadelphia. This is an increase 
of $627,198, or 7.25%, over the 
gross income of $8,651,506 re- 
ported the previous year. The 
net operating income of the bank, 
after taxes, and excluding securi- 
ties profits and recoveries, was 
$3,323,929, an increase of $276,729, 
or 9.08%. The operating earnings 
per share of capital stock were 
$3.32 as contrasted with earnings 
of $3.05 in the previous year. The 
net increase in both reserves and 
undivided profits accounts 
amounted to $2,721,009, or $2.72 a 
share, after the payment of divi- 
dends of $1,600,000, or $1.60 per 
share. During the past year the 
bank’s total deposits increased 
$75,878,000, or 16.75%. 

Holdings of Government securi- 
ties increased last year to $307,- 
980,000 from the $230,728,500 of 
the 1944 period. As evidence of 
the rapid expansion in bank de- 
posits, the report notes that The 
Pennsylvania Company’s Govern- 
ment holdings*at the end of 1942 
were $96,574,708, or less than one- 
third of its presént holdings. 
Since the beginning of war fi- 
nancing in 1942, the bank pur- 
chased for its own account or 
distributed to its customers more 


high point during the past fiscal 
year. The Discretionary Common 
Trust Fund increased to $27,- 
945,483 from $18,792,455 the pre- 
vious year and the number of 
participating accounts increased 
to 1,431 from 1,274. The report 
states that the Common Trust 
Fund for Legal Investments, es- 
tablished in 1944, now aggregates 
$8,052,384 and is participated in 
by 1,162 accounts. 

All members of the board of 
directors of The Pennsylivania 
Company for Insurances on Lives 
and Granting Annuities were re- 
elected at the annual meeting of 
stockholders on Jan. 21. At the 
subsequent organization meeting 


of the board, a number of 
changes in the assignment of 
duties in the company’s exec- 


utive personnel were announced. 
These are as follows: 

Assistant Treasurers Lloyd R. 
Bechtel, J. Ross Burhouse, Rob- 
ert D. Fulmer, Harry I. Lauer, 
Charles L. Litzenberg and Charles 
H. Miller were named Assistant 
Vice-Presidents; Branch Man- 
agers Rodney L. Jack, Lewis R. 
Keiffer, Louis M. Klingsberg, 
William J. Lloyd, Emanuel M. 
Oliner and Gimbel Steinberg 
were named Assistant Vice-Pres- 
idents: Assistant Investment Offi- 
cer William P. Davis III and 
Assistant Trust Investment Offi- 
cer Gordon N. Lindblom were 
made Assistant Treasurers; Rich- 
ard E. Foehl and Robert Sherman 
were named Assistant Treasurers; 
Joseph Smith was named Assis- 
tant Manager of the Customer 
Section Department and Edward 
J. Cade was made Assistant 
Branch Manager; Assistant Trust 
Officers John W. Clegg. Jr., Wil- 
liam M. Gonzalez and Maxwell F. 
MacNally were named Trust Of- 
ficers: John W. Thorn was made 
Assistant Trust Officer; Edward 
F. .Deiss was made Assistant 
Trust Investment Officer and 
Frederick C. Fiechter was named 
Assistant Corporate Trust Offi- 
cer. 





The board of 
American Security 
Company, of Washington, D. C., 
announced on Jan. 15 the election 
of Daniel W. Bell, formerly 
Undersecretary of Treasury of the 
United States, as President; Cor- 
coran Thom, former President, as 
Chairman of the board. 

Total deposits of The Cleveland 
Trust Company increased by 
over $147,000,000 to reach an all- 
time high of $1,052,732,926, it was 
reported by I. F. Frieberger, 
Chairman, and George Gund, 
President, at the 5lst annual 
meeting of the bank’s stockhold- 
ers on Jan. 16. “For the year 
1945,” the report states, “current 
earnings from operations after 
deducting interest on _ capital 
notes, depreciation on banking 
thouses and after provision for 
Federal income taxes amounted 
to $4,893,144, equal to $35.46 per 
share. This compares with $4,- 
532,815, equal to $32.84 per share 
for the year 1944. Non-recurring 
profits from sale of assets and 
recoveries from loans and invest- 
ments, previously charged off or 
written down, including income 
allocable to prior years and other 
income adjustments, after provi- 
sion for Federal income taxes, 
amounted to $3,625,283, equal to 
$26.27 per share. This compares 
with $1,621,014, equal to $11.74 
per share for the year 1944. 

“During the year we _ trans- 
ferred to valuation reserves $2,- 
002,753, reducing the combined 
earnings to $6,515,674, equal to 
$47.21 per share, applied as fol- 
lows: : : 

$3,000,000 added to surplus, in- 
creasing it to $12,200,000; $1,500,- 
000 added to the reserve for re- 
tirement of capital notes, increas- 
ing it to $5,000,000. If this fund 
were now applied, capital notes 


directors of 





than $1 billion of ~Government 
securities. 





Kings County Savings Bank of 








Brooklyn, N. Y., was announced 


would be reduced from $11,000,- 
1000 to $6,000,000 and _ surplus 


and Trust} 





to the pension account, $897,000 
paid to stockholders in two divi- 
dends, $3 per share in June, 1945, 
and $3.50 in December, 1945. The 
baiance of: $718,614 added to un- 
divided profits, increasing this 
account to $3,315,637, making the 
combined> surplus and undivided 
profits $15,515,637. 

“In other words, capital funds 

have increased $37.81 per share, 
after making these transfers, as 
indicated. 
_ “We have increased our hold- 
ings of U. S. Treasury obligations 
by $142,236,392, constituting 97% 
of our investment portfolio. The 
average maturity of the U. S. 
Government securities we owned 
on Dec. 31, 1945, was six years 
and seven months, but based on 
the first call dates of the bonds 
that are callable, the average life 
was four years and six months.” 
All directors were re-elected. 





Directors of Northern Trust 
Company, of Chicago, Ill., have 
declared a quarterly dividend of 
$5 a share and an extra dividend 
of $4 a share on the $100 par 
stock, payable Jan. 15, 1946, to 
holders of record on Jan. 9. 





W. L. Hemingway, President of 
the Mercantile-Commerce Bank 
and Trust Company, St. Louis, 
Mo., announced on Jan. 18 the 
election of Kenton R. Cravens and 
William A. McDonnell, both Vice- 
Presidents of the bank, as mem- 
bers of the board of difectors. 
Mr. Cravens is with the commer- 
cial banking department of the 
bank and is regarded as an au- 
thority on consumer credit, as 
well as having held many impor- 
tant positions in the field with 
the A. B. A. Mr. McDonnell be- 
came associated with the Mercan- 
tile-Commerce in 1944, having 
formerly been Executive Vice- 
President of the Commercial Na- 
tional Bank in Little Rock, Ark. 
At Mercantile-Commerce, Mr. 
McDonneif’ has supervision over 
the divisions, including general 
operations, banks and _ bankers, 
and savings. He has been active 
in the affairs of the American 
Bankers Association. The same 
week the following changes and 
additions to the bank’s personnel 


‘were announced: 


Tim J. Gallivan was elected 
Vice-President. Following his 
graduation from the University 
of Illinois in 1925, Gallivan spent 
a year as Secretary of the Paris, 
lll., Chamber of Commerce. In 
1926, he entered the field of con- 
sumer credits and has since been 
associated with it, except for 39 
months, which he spent in the 
United States Navy, where he 
held the rank of Lieutenant- 
Commander. Before joining Mer- 
cantile-Commerce, Mr. Gallivan 
represented the Commercial Cred- 
it Company in various parts of 
the country. 

John J. Fox, Assistant Vice- 
President, who has been with the 
bank since 1933 in various capaci- 
ties, was elected a Vice-President; 
William J. Chapman, Assistant 
Cashier, was promoted to Assis- 
tant Vice-President, and William 
R. McIver was appointed Assis- 
tant Cashier. William W. Hib- 
bard was appointed Statistician 
of the bond department and Ed- 
win H Bosse, who has been on 
leave as a Lieutenant in the U. S. 
Navy, was appointed Assistant 
Trust Officer. 





The Louisville Trust Company, 
of Louisville, Ky., has retired 
$300,000 of its preferred stock, last 
of an original issue of $1,000,000, 
held by the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, Earl R. Muir, 
President, announced on Jan. 22. 
The Louisville “Courier Journal’ 
of Jan. 23 reporting this added: 

“Simultaneously, the manage- 
ment added $500,000 to the bank 
surplus account, so that at the 
close of business yesterday cap- 
ital funds of the institution aggre- 
gated $3,425,000. This total in- 


Gross earnings of the Trust De-| would be increased from $12,200,-| cludes common stock, $1,000,000; 


partment again reached a new 


000 to $17,200,000; $400,000 added 


(Continued on page 644) 
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Moody’s Bond Prices And Bond Yield Averages 


Moody’s computed bond prices and bond yield averages are 
given in the following table. 


MOODY'S BOND PRICES 


(Based on Average Yields) 
1946— 


) Uv. 8. Avge. 

Daily Govt. Corpo- Corporate by Ratings* Corporate by Groups* 
Averages Bonds rate* Aaa Aa A Baa R.R. P.U. . Indus 
dan. 29 126.17 119.00 123.12 121.25 118.80 113.50 115.82 119.42 122.09 

28 126.23 119.00 123.12 121.25 119.00 113.31 115.82 119.41 122.29 
26 126.28 119.00 123.12 121.25 119.00 113.31 115.63 119.41 122.09 
25 _ 126.28 119.00 123.12 121.25. 119.00 113.31 115.63 119.41 122.09 
24 126.28 119.00 122.92 121.25 118.80 113.12 115.63 119.20 122.09 
23 - 126.25 118.80 122.71 121.25 118.80 113.12 115.63 119.20. 122.09 
22 126.20 118,80 122.71 121.04 118:80 113.12. 115.43 119.00 121.88 
21 126.20 118.60 122.71 120.84 118.60 112.75 115.24 119.00 121.88 
19 -~- 126.17 118.60 122.50 121.04 11860 112.93 115.24 119.00 121.88 
18 - 126.06 118.60 122.50 120.84 118.60 112.93 115.24 118.80 121.88 
-.. - 126.05 118.60 122.50 121.04 118.60 112.93 115.24 118.80 121.88 
16 -- 126.17 118,60 122.29 120.84 118.60 112.75 115.24 118.80 121.67 
15 ~- 126.24 118.40 122.29 120.63 118.40 112.75 115.24 118.60 121.67 
14 - 126.24 118.40 122.29 120.63 118.40 112.75 115.24 118.60 121.67 
12 -~ 126.18 118.20 122.09 12063 118.20 112.56 115.04 118.40 121.46 
11 - 126.11 118.20 122.09 120.63 118.20 112.56 115.04 118.40 121.46 
10 -- 126.00 118.20 121.88 120.22 118.20 112.56 114.85 118.40 121.25 
9 - 125.80 118.20 121.88 120.22 118.20 112.56 114.85 118.40 121.25 
8 -- 125.55 118.00 121.67 120.22 117.80 112.56 114.85 118.20 121.04 
7-.----~ 125.30 118.00 121.67. 120.22 117.60 112.56 114:85 118.20 . 120.84 
Sou ~~ 125.22 117.80 121.46 120.02 117.60 112.37 114.66 1418.00 120.84 
4__.._.. 125.18 117.80 121.67 119.82 117.60 112.37 114.66 117.80 120.84 
p EE OCK 125.03 117.60 121.67 119.82 117.40 112.19 114.46 117.89 120.84 
2 ~-- 124.97 117.60 121.46 11982 117.40 112.19 114.46 117.80 120.63 

Bis hbddiied Stock Exchange Closed 
Dec. 28, 1945. 124.67 117.40 121.25 119.82 117.40 112.00 114.27 117.60 120.63 
Wi dds ecginsée 124.28 117.20 121.04 119.41 117.20 111.44 114.08 117.20 120.22 
oe Oe ee 124.17 117.00 120.84 119.41 117.20 111.25 113.89 117.20 100.22 
, SOA ae 124,06 116.80 120.63 119:41 117.00 110.88 113.50 117.00 120.22 
DY. Wecdanwnc 123.81 116.80 120.63 119.41 117.00 110.70 113.31 117.00 120.22 
ae 123.70 116.80 120.84 119.41 117.00 110.70 1213.50 116.80 120.22 
16__..__.. 123.44 116.80 120.84 119.41 116.80 110.52 113.31 116.80 120.22 
9....-.. 123.28 116.61 120.63 119.41 116.61 110.34 113.12 116.80 120.02 
2_...._. 123.05 116.61 120.63 119.41 116.41 110.15 113.12 116.80 120.02 
Benicio 122.92 116.22 120.63 119.20 116.22 109.60 112.93 116.41 119.82 
Sept. 28....... 122.19 116.02 120.84 118.80 115.82 108.88 112.19 116.02 119.82 
a 122.09 116.02 120.84 119.00 116.22 108.52 112.56 116.02 119.4} 
EL, See 122.39 115.82 120.84 119.20 115.82 108.16 112.93 115.63 119.00 
June 29_______ 122.93 116.02 121.04 119.20 116.02 108.16 112.93 115.43 119.4] 
May 25..._.... 122.29 115.43 120.63 118.80 115.43 107.44 112.19 114.85 119.20 
| SS. 122.38 115.24 120.84 118.40 115.04 107.09 112.19 114.27 119.20 
Mar. 31_...._.. 122.01 114.85: 121.04 118.40 114.85 106.04 111.25 114.27 119.20 
i - Ses 121.92 114.66 120.02 118.60 114.46 106.04 110.52 114.08 119.41 
Jan. 26..___._.. 120.88 113.89 119.41 118.00 113.70 105.17 109.24 113.89 11860 
High 1946 126.28 119.00 123.12 121.25 118.80 113.50 115.82 119.41 122.29 
Low 1946. ~ 124.97 117.60 121.46 119.82 117.40 112.19 114.46 117.80 120.63 
High 1945.... 12484 117.60 121.25 119.82 117.40 112.00 114.46 117.60 120.63 
Low 1945... 120.55 113.50 118.80 117.80 113.31 10448 108.52 113.70 118.20 

1 Year Ago 
dau. 29, 1945 120.81 113.89 119.41 118.00 113.50 105.17 109.24 113.89 118.60 

2 Years Ago 
Jan. 29, 1944 119.47 111.07 118.20 116.22 111.25 100.16 104.14 113.31 116.41 

MOODY'S BOND YIELD AVERAGES 
(Based on Individual Closing Prices) 

1946— U. 8s. Avge. 

Daily Govt. Corpo- Corporate by Ratings* Corporate by Groups* 
Averages Bonds rate* Aaa Aa A Baa R. R. P.U Indus 
Jan. 29 1.32 2.70 2.50 2.59 2.71 2.98 2.86 2.68 2.55 

28 1.32 2.70 2.50 2.59 2.70 2.99 2.86 2.68 2.54 
26 1.31 2.70 2.50 2.59 2.70 2.99 2.87 2.68 2.55 
25 1.31 2.70 2.50 2.59 2.70 2.99 2.87 2.68 2.55 
24 1.31 2.70 2.51 2.59 2.71 3.00 2.87 2.69 2.55 
23 1.31 2.71 2.52 2.59 2.71 3.00 2.87 2.69 2.55 
22 1.32 2.71 2.52 2.60 2.71 3.00 2.88 2.70 2.56 
21 1.32 2.72 2.52 2.61 2.72 3.02 2.89 2.70 2.56 
19 1.32 2.72 2.53 2.60 2.72 3.01 2.89 2.70 2.56 
18 1.33 2.72 2.53 2.61 2.72 3.01 2.89 2.71 2.56 
17 F 1.33 2.72 2.53 2.60 2.72 3.01 2.89 2.71 2.56 
16 1.32 2.7 2.54 2.61 2.72 3.02 2.89 2.71 2.57 
15 1.32 2.73 2.54 2.62 2.73 3.02 2.89 2.72 2.57 
14 ‘ 1.32 2:F 2.54 2.62 2.73 3.02 2.89 2.7 2.57 
12 a 1.32 2.74 2.55 2.62 2.74 3.03 2.90 2.73 2.58 
11 a 1.32 2.74 2.55 2.62 2.74 3.03 2.90 2.73 2.58 
10. *: 1.33 2.74 2.56 2.64 2.74 3.03 2.91 2.73 2.59 
9_ a 1.35 2.74 2.56 2.64 2.74 3.03 2.91 2.73 2.59 
8 ROS 1.36 2.75 2.57 2.64 2.76 3.03 2.91 2.74 2.60 
: ol a 1.38 2.75 2.57 2.64 2.77 3.03 2.91 2.74 2.61 
5. “a 1.38 2.76 2.58 2.65 2.77 3.04 2.92 2.75 2.61 
4 cs 1.38 2.76 2.57 2.66 2.77 3.04 2.92 2.76 2.61 
a 1.40 2.77 2.57 2.66 2.78 3.05 2.93 2.76 2.61 
2 liad 1.40 2.77 2.58 2.66 2.78 3.05 2.93 2.76 2.62 

1 ike Stock Exchange Closed 
Dec 28, 1945 — 1.42 2.78 2.59 2.66 2.7 3.06 2.94 2.77 2.62 
21- eae 1.45 2.79 2.60 2.68 2.79 3.09 2.95 2.79 2.64 
| SaaS 1.46 2.80 2.61 2.68 2.79 3.10 2.96 2.79 2.64 
, SSA Ne 1.47 2.81 2.62 2.68 2.80 3.12 2.98 2.80 2.64 
Nov. 30_ <a 1.49 2.81 2.62 2.68 2.80 3.13 2.99 2.80 2.64 
2 ee a 1.50 2.81 2.61 2.68 2.80 3.13 2.98 2.81 2.64 
Nee 1.52 2.81 2.61 2.68 2.81 3.14 2.99 2.81 2.64 
9_ aed 1.53 2.82 2.62 2.68 2.82 3.15 3.00 2.81 2.65 
ye Re SSE 1.55 2.82 2.62 2.68 2.83 3.16 3.00 2.81 2.65 
Oct. 26- seca 1.56 2.84 2.62 2.69 2.84 3.19 3.01 2.83 2.66 
he 1.55 2.84 2.62 2.69 2.84 3.20 3.02 2.83 2.66 
} A SERRE RE 1.57 2.84 2.61 2.70 2.84 3.20 3.03 2.84 2.65 
Duitotinad 1.59 2.84 2.61 2.70 2.84 3.21 3.04 2.84 2.65 
Gept. 28........ 1.63 2.85 2.61 2.71 2.86 3.23 3.05 2.85 2.66 
F 0S 1.65 2.85 2.61 2.70 2.84 3.25 3.03 2.85 2.68 
lg 1.64 2.86 2.61 2.69 2.86 3.27 3.01 2.87 2.70 
June 29.___-__. 1.60 2.85 2.60 2.69 2.85 3.27 3.01 2.88 2.68 
ie | Pes 1.64 2.88 2.62 2.71 2.88 3.31 3.05 2.91 2.69 
a ere 1.63 2.89 2.61 2.73 2.90 3.33 3.05 2.94 2.69 
ens 84—. 0586 1.66 2.91 2.60 2.73 2.91 3.39 3.10 2.94 2.69 
A ~ SE 1.69 2.92 2.65 2.72 2.93 3.39 3.14 2.95 2.68 
eR Es ine oes 1.77 2.96 2.68 2.75 2.97 3.44 3.21 2.96 2.72 
High 1946 1.40 2.77 2.58 2.66 2.78 3.05 2.93 2.76 2.62 
Lew 1946 1.31 2.70 2.50 2.59 2.70 2.98 2.87 2.68 2.55 
High 1945 ____ 1.80 2.98 2.71 2.76 2.99 3.48 3.25 2.97 2.74 
Low 1945_--_-- 1.41 2.77 2.59 2.66 2.78 3.06 2.93 2.77 2.62 

1 Year Ago 
Jan. 29, 1945 1.77 2.96 2.68 2.75 2.98 3.44 3.21 2.96 2.72 

2 Years Ago 
Jan. 29, 1944. 1.87 3.11 2.74 2.84 3.10 3.74 3.50 2.99 2.83 


*These prices are computed from average yields on the basis of one “typical” bond 
(3% % coupon, maturing in 25 years) and do not purport to show either the average 
tevel or the average movement of actual price quotations. They merely serve to 
tHustrate in a more comprehensive way the relative levels and the relative movement 
of yield averages, the latter being the true picture of the bond market. 


. NOTE— The list used in compiling the averages was given in the Nov. 22, 1945 
fssue of the ‘“‘Chronicle’’ on page 2508. 


National Fertilizer Association Gommodity 
Price Index Declines Moderately 


The weekly wholesale commodity price index compiled by The 
National Fertilizer Association and made public on Jan. 28, declined 
moderately in the week ended Jan. 26, 1946 to 141.8, from 142.1 in 
the preceding week. A month ago the index stood at its highest 








point, 142.3, and a year ago at 140.1, all based on the 1935-1939 aver- 
age as 100. The report went on to say: 


Three of the composite groups of the index declined during the 
latest week and one advanced. The farm product group declined for 
the fourth consecutive week and is now at the same level that it was 
in the middle of October. Two of its subgroups advanced and one 
declined. The cotton index showed a marked advance and reached 
a new all-time peak. The grain index was up fractionally with the 
rise in malting barley prices a little more than offsetting the decline 
in rye quotations. The livestock index dropped sharply with egg 
prices declining more than seasonally, cattle prices declining, but 
with quotations for calves and live poultry advancing slightly. The 
food group declined for the sixth consecutive week taking the index 
back to the same level of Oct. 6. The fuel index declined resulting 
from lower gasoline quotations. The textile group advanced some- 
what. All other groups of the index remained unchanged. 


During the week 6 price series in the index declined and 5 ad- 
vanced; in the preceding week 7 declined and 7 advanced; in che 
second preceding week 7 declined and 9 advanced. 


WEEKLY WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICE INDEX 
Compiled by The National Fertilizer Association 
1935-1939==100* 











% Latest Preceding Month Year 
fach Group Week Week Ago Ago 
Bears to the Group Jan. 26, Jan. 19, Dec. 29, Jan. 27, 
Total Index 1946 1946 1945 1945 

25.3 Foods. a sis cotati 141.3 142.5 144.1 143.4 

Po RRR EE ee ib 146.6 146.6 146.6 144.9 

Cottonuseut Oil. 3... 163.1 163.1 163.1 161.8 

23.0 POE FeO kisi ob ob isbecce cous 168.8 170.5 172.9 164.9 
2 EAS RRS pera a oe Si 237.8 232.9 233.2 203.5 

SE icnae a> qecneannenpiteien coves wiancsebiendpibnedl i 169.7 169.6 167.3 161.2 

Sates ns ctitavagiei eisbentotin th chenebscnatiad-ae 157.8 161.7 166.4 160.2 

17.3 EEE, Tae AIMEE: oe ee Oe 129.1 129.4 129.0 130.4 
10.8 Miscellaneous commodities_......_ . 133.5 133.5 133.5 133.4 
8.2 SARE RES SIR ica pe a 159.8 159.0 159.3 155.5 
7.1 ER 2s dives cntiince Searkana dios cacsheranbiteaedp evataahetis 119.2 110.2 110.2 106.4 
6.1 Butiding materials.................... 160.4 160.4 158.4 154.1 
1.3 Chemicals and drugs___--..-- ~~. 127.0 127.0 127.5 125.4 

a Fertilizer materials__....._......__ 118.2 118.2 118.2 118.3 
oa ep SER SE as 5 een 119.8 119.8 119.9 119.9 
P| Farm machinery... - ....1...2.-+-. 105.2 105.2 105.2 104.8 
100.0 All groups combined___-.___--._ ~~. 141.8 142.1 142.3 140.1 


*Indexes on 1926-1928 base were: Jan. 26, 1946, 110.5; Jan. 19, 1946, 110.7, and 
Jan. 27, 1945, 109.1. 


Electric Output for Week Ended Jan. 26, 1946 
11.7% Below That for Same Week a Year Ago 


The Edison Electric Institute, in its current weekly report, .esti- 
mated that the production of electricity by the electric light and 
power industry of the United States for the week ended Jan. 26, 
1946, was approximately 4,040,000,000 kwh., which compares with 
4,576,713,000 kwh. in the corresponding week a year ago, and 4,145,- 
116,000 kwh. in the week ended Jan. 19, 1946. The output for ihe 


week ended Jan. 26, 1946 was 11.7% below that of the same week 
in 1945. 





PERCENTAGE DECREASE UNDER SAME WEEK LAST YEAR 











‘Week Ended. 

Major Geographical Divisions— Jan. 26 Jan. 19 Jan. 12 Jan. 5 
Sew Engiand..!-~....~-.--.-.- 23 5.6 2.5 4.6 7.9 
Widdle Avientié.... ........c.—-4--- 5.3 4.6 4.9 6.7 
Central Industrial__._....--._~. 18.4 14.5 12.0 14.3 
Set A I te ee Ra EZ 4.0 2.8 0.2 2.3 
Southern States__..-__..------ 11.2 10.5 10.9 14.7 
Rocky Mountain__......--.---~. $3.3 $6.1 0.2 4.8 
kf Eee 14.2 12.4 16.1 20.1 

Total United States__._.___-~-~- *11.7 £9.7 9.8 12.7 

*Preliminary. {Revised. §Increase. 
DATA FOR RECENT WEEKS (Thousands of Kilowatt-Hours) 
% Change 

Week Ended— 1945 1944 under 1944 1943 1932 1929 
6 BS SRR miennaaate 4,028,286 4,375,079 — 7.9 4,341,754 1,507,503 1,806,403 
Or. Taboo 3,934,394 4,354,575 — 9.6 4,382,268 1,528,145 1,798,633 
SOR we non ene kok 3,914,738 4,345,352 — 99 4,415,405 1,533,028 1,824,160 
8). ara 3,937,420 4,358,293 — 9.7 4.452,592 1.525,410 1,815,749 
gy See eS , 3,899,293 4,354,939 —10.5 4,413,863 1,520,730 1,798,164 
NeW. tO woo 3,948,024 4,396,595 -—10.2 4.482,665 1,531,584 1,793,584 
ge _, Soe ei 3,984,608 4,450,047 —10.5 4,513,299 1,475,268 1,818,169 

| 3,841,350 4,368,519 —12.1 4,403,342 1,510,337 1,718,002 

Mag: Pees SCso 4,042,915 4,524,257 —10.6 4,560,158 1,518,922 + 1,806,225 

+ eR, ae Rs 4,096,954 4,538,012 — 9.7 4,566,905 1,563,384 1,840,863 

Dee... 193i... AEC 4,563,079 —9.0 4,612,994 1,554,473 1,860,021 

Dee. Soli - Bae 4,616,975 — 8.2 4,295,010 1,414,710 1,637,683 

DOG Bente irwinnase 3,758,942 4,225,514 —11.0 4,337,287 1,619,265 1,542,000 
% Change 

Week Ended— 1946 1945 under 1945 1944 1932 1929 
Jan. 5- a : 3,865,362 4,427,281 —12.7 4,567,259 1,602,482 1,733,810 
dun. 12..- 4,163,206 4,614,334 — 98 4,539,083 1,598,201 1,736,721 
Jen. 19__- *4,145,116 4,588,214 — 9.7 4,531,662 1,588,967 1,717,315 
Jan. 26_.._. t4,040,000 4,576,713 —11.7 4,523,763 1,588,853 1,728,208 
PCUe - Psthinmaen—tes 4,538,552 4,524,134 1,578,817 1,726,161 

*Revised. tPreliminary. 





Senate to Investigate Demobilization— 
President Defends Slowdown 


The mass protests of troops overseas who see their hopes dashed 
of early return home by the slowdown in demobilization procedure 
culminated in formation on Jan. 10 of a special Senate Military sub- 
committee to investigate the whole demobilization situation, the Asso- 
ciated Press reported from Washington, adding that Senator Edwin 
C. Johnson (D.-Col.), was named Chairman of the Committee. Sena- 
tors Briggs (D.-Mo.) and Rever-® 
comb (R.-W. Va.) are the other | by Gen. George C. Marshall, then 
members of the group. Saying | chief of staff. 
that the soldiers’ demonstrations President Truman on Jan. 8, ac- 
overseas were “distressing and 








cording to the Associated Press, 








humiliating to all Americans,” 
Senator Johnson told reporters 
that the situation would be stabil- 
ized and clarified and that ‘“Con- 
gress must determine the military 
policy of this country.” He also 
asserted, according to the Asso- 
ciated Press, that the War Depart- 
ment was repudiating “solemn 
pledges” about demobilization 
made to Congress last September 


came to the Army’s support by 
pointing out that the demobiliza- 
tion slowdown was attributable to 
the “critical need for troops over- 
seas.” In his statement, the Presi- 
dent asserted that “our nation 
must assume its full share of 
responsibility for keeping the 
peace and destroying the war 
making potential of the hostile 
nations that were bent on keeping 
‘the world in a state of warfare.” 





Speaking of the demobilization 
thus far accomplished within the 
services, Mr. Truman said: 


The task has been enormous. 
The Army has now released well 
over half the 8,300,000 in service 
when the European fighting stop- 
ped. More than 4,750,000 men and 
women have passed through the 
separation centers. 


The Navy has pursued an 
equally vigorous policy in speed- 
ing the separation of its men and 
women. Out of a peak strength 
of 3,500,000, the Navy has already 
returned close to a million and a 
quarter to civilian life. From the 
the Marine Corps, which totaled 
nearly 486,000, more than 183,000 
have been discharged. The Coast 
Guard, with 180,000 men, has de- 
mobilized over 74,000. 

These numbers are stagger- 
ing when you consider what they 
mean in ships, in extensive staffs 
required to carry out processing 
before discharge and in rail trans- 
port sufficient to carry the 
soldiers, sailors and Marines to 
their homes once they reach our 
ports. The wonder is not that 
some of our soldiers, sailors and 
Marines are not yet home, but 
that so many are already back at 
their own firesides. 


Stevens inst. Awards 
Construction Contract 


Dr. Harvey N. Davis, President 
of the Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology, announced on Jan. 16, 
that the contract for the construc- 
tion of “The Charles Stewart Mott 
Field House” on the college camp- 
us has been awarded to Hegeman 
Haris Co., Inc., of New York, 
It is expected that ground for the 
field house will be broken in 
April, and the building will be 
ready for use Sept. 1. The Charles 
Stewart Mott Foundation of 
Flint, Mich., made a grant of ' 
$110,000 for the construction of 
the field house. Mr. Mott, Presi- 
dent of the Foundation, is a Di- 
rector and former Vice President 
of General Motors Corp., a pio=- 
neer in the automobile industry, 
and an alumnus and Trustee of 
Stevens. 

“Although the building was 
planned for the complete equip- 
ping of an athletic headquarters 
and of locker rooms and shower 
baths with radiation heating, 
these facilities have been omitted 
from the present contract,” Dr. 
Davis said. “The increased cost 
of materials and labor has made 
the total construction cost con- 
siderably in excess of the amount 
of the Foundation’s gift. We ex- 
pect these facilities to be provided 
later as additional funds become 
available,” he continued. “In the 
meantime, the building will make 
almost 40% more space available 
for exercise than was originally 
contemplated. This will be a dis- 
tinct advantage during the period 
that lies immediately ahead when 
enrollment is expected to be 
higher than will be normal later 
on.” 

John C. Hegeman, head of the 
Hegeman Harris Company, is an 
alumnus of Stevens, class of 1905. 


His company built two dormi- 
tories, Palmer Hall and Jacobus 
Hall, that were completed in 1937, 
and two of the towing tanks that 
are used for research work at 
Stevens. 


Moody’s Daily 
Commodity Index. 











Tuesday, Jan. 22, 1946_----------- 265.7 
Wednesday, Jan. 23.-------------- 265.8 
Thursday, Jan. 24.---------------- 265.9 
Friday, Jan. 25__----------------- 265.8 
Saturday Jan. 26_---~-~- Bea eae 266.0 
Monday, Jan. 28_...+------.----- 266.6 
Tuesday, Jan. 29-..-------------- 266.4 
Two weeks ago, Jan. 15_---------- 264.7 
Month ago, Dec. 29, 1945_..--_.--. 264.7 
Year. ago, Jan. 29..-__....-_---.. ~~ aa 
1945: High, Dec;. 27-~.~~.-- .---<= Soave 

Low, Jan. 24...--~- ba SUG 252.1 
1946 High, Jan. 28___-_~- oe 266.6 


Low, Jan. 2. 


os een tn et 
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Steel Production at Unprecedented Low— 
Incoming Business Is Still Heavy 


“Fearful of the devastating effects of a long steel strike on re- 
conversion, but reluctant to take over the steel industry, the Admin- 
istration this week was again attempting to find some basis on which 
a settlement could be reached,” states “The Iron Age,” national metal- 
working paper, in its issue of today (Jan. 31), which further adds: 
“High Administration officials suspected of being the same ones who 
entertained hopes of averting the ° 
steel strike a few weeks ago, are/| ming 





future quotas to enable 


believed to be seriously seeking 
a steel price basis which would 
allow the United States Steel 
Corp. to accept the President’s 
compromise offer of 1812 cents. an 
hour. 

“Contrary to reports that steel 
industry leaders were to meet in 
Washington this week to find a 
means of settling the steel strike, 
it is much more likely that the 
Administration asked Benjamin F. 
Fairless, President of United 
States Steel Corp., to come to 
Washington and again talk over 
the steel price situation. This 
sudden trip by Mr. Fairless to the 
Capitol where he conferred with 
high governmental officials fol- 
lows tairly well the same pattern 
of approach adopted by the Ad- 
ministration in its previous effort 
to forestall the steel strike. 

“Before the United States Steel 
makes any move towards resum- 
ing negotiations with the union, it 
is expected that something better 
than a vromise of a price increase 
will be demanded. Despite the 
steel firm’s attitude that it did not 
want voluntarily to become a 
party to an 18% cents wage in- 
crease and a large increase in steel 
prices because of its possible in- 
flationary effect, a request by the 
government to do so, supported by 
a big enough price increase to 
compensate for past costs and a 
new wage increase would prob- 
ably be acceptable. 

“Whether or not the Steel strike 
is settled quickly apparently rests 
upon the attitude the government 
takes with respect to steel prices. 
The company hs flatly refused to 
go any further than its 15 cents an 
hour offer. Philip Murray having 
accepted the President’s com- 
promise offer and called a strike 
to back it up is expected to hold 
out for his wage demand and to 
have no interest whatsoever in 
’ what price deals are made between 
the government and the steel in- 
dustry, 

“Up to the end of this week the 
country will have lost approxi- 
mately 2,900,000 tons of steel 
ingots since the strike began. 
Much of this cannot be made up 
because before the strike most 
companies were operating at as 
high level as possible. On the 
other hand, including only the 
hourly employees in the steel pro- 
ducing companies, more than $30,- 

,000 in wages will have been 
lost by the end of this week. The 
total wages lost is much greater 
because of shutdowns at steel fab- 
ticaling and processing plants. 

“During the first week of the 
strike most steel consumers were 
unaffected by lack of steel pro- 
duction because of inventories and 
because of steel already on the 
wuy to their plants. This week 
the number of steel users affected 


wus slightly larger but had by no| ation in seeing that only spot 


i eans 


reached serious propor- 
{ ons. 


lt is expected that the real 


Pp nch in steel supplies will come | to have steel available for emer- 
:.ter the steel strike goes into its 


ihird week with far more serious 
! 2percussions if it lasts four weeks 


cr longer. 


cleaning up of carryover tonnage 
which has been scheduled but not 
produced. 

“Causing almost equal concern 
as the steel strike to users of elec- 
trical motors and controls is the 
electrical equipment tieup. Dis- 
ruption of already extended de- 
livery schedules foreshadows a 
period in which users dependent 
upon electrical components may 
ve unable to complete their as- 
se~blies.” 

The American Iron and Steel In- 
‘titute on Jan. 28 announced that 
telegraphic reports which it had 
received indicated that the operat- 
ing rate of steel companies having 
94% of the steel capacity of ihe 
industry will be 5.7% of capacity 
for the week beginning Jan. 28, 
compared with 4.9% one week 
ago, 80.6% one month ago and 
88.7% one year ago. This repre- 
sents an increase of 0.8 point or 
16.4% from the preceding week. 
The operating rate for the week 
beginning Jan. 28 is equivalent to 
104,400 tons of steel ingots rnd 
castings, compared to 89,700 tons 
one week ago, 1,476,300 tons one 
month ago, and 1,625,200 tons one 
year ago. 

“Stel” of Cleveland, in its sum- 
mary of the iron and steel mar- 
kets, said in part as follows: 
“While steelmaking is at prob- 
ably the lowest percentage rate in 
the history of the industry as a re- 
sult of the steel strike, consump- 
tion is tapering much more 
moderately as most steel fabrica- 
tors have not yet been confronted 
by labor stoppages of their own 
and have been able to carry on 
temporarily from stocks on hand. 


“However, until the end of the 
strike consumption is expected to 
decline at an accelerated pace as 
consumer inventories at the be- 
ginning of the strike did not aver- 
age more than 30 days supply at 
most. Consideration of the fact 
that it will take some time for 
mills to reSume full production 
after the strike’s end is causing 
consumers to conserve stocks and 
plan suspension of operations be- 
fore their steel is gone. 


“In fact, some fabricators, as- 
suming post-strike shipments will 
be slow and having small stocks. 
suspended fairly promptly, to pre- 
pare for a quick start after the 
strike. But most shops in a posi- 
tion to operate have done so and 
'n absence of mill shipments many 
have turned to steel distributors 
for such help as can be afforded. 
In some cases demands on ware- 
houses have been almost fantas- 
tic. Distributors in general have 
responded conservatively to make 
sure available suvplies were being 
equitbaly divided among custom- 
ers and to comply with the request 
of the Civilian Production Ad- 
ministration for voluntary cooper- 


needs are given consideration and 
in particular that effort be made 


gency maintenance and repair. 


“Meanwhile, to provide steel for 
emergencies which cannot be met 





“The earliest mass casualty list 


is expected to come from the ing AAA ratings where necessary, 
foundry industry whose depend- having previously suspended all 
ence upon pig iron makes it vul- priorities 
Tight inventory condi- strike. 

strike 
coupled with lack of cast scrap 
leit the foundries in poor shape 


nerable. 


tions even before the 


when the strike started. 


“Although new orders are 
slightly lower than during most of 
the pre-strike period, incoming 
business is still heavy. Mills are 
itaking advantage of the strike 
period to crystallize advance pro- 
duction schedules. They are trim- 





| under such a voluntary rationing, 
| CPA is following a policy of issu- 


granted before’ the 


“While inquiry to mills has 
dropped sharply following the 
walkout, there has been more de- 

'mand than many trade interests 
expected. In addition to interest 


as to the status of tonnage due or 
possibly en route there has been 
continued evidence of consumer 
desire to get on mill books even 
though no definite promise can be 


asked buyers to take back their 
orders and reinstate them later 
when conditions are settled. 
Others simply file these orders. 
“Pig iron production is at a low 
ebb, most blast furnaces being 
banked and the few still operating 
being unable to meet more than 
a small part of demand. Under 
regulations in force for some time 
foundries have been limited in 
their inventories and face the 
present situation with not more 
than a 30-day supply, usually 
much less. Some foundries are 
down, while others are producing 
from stock but face closing in a 
short time if iron production is 
not resumed soon. As resumption 
of production by blast furnaces is 
a slow process full flow of iron 
will require some time after the 
strike is over and a severe short- 
age is expected to continue for 
some time at best. 

“Meanwhile, railroad car buy- 
ing is proceeding at a good rate 
and a number of orders have been 
placed recently, including 36,750 
units for the French government, 
divided among six builders. The 
Pennsylvania has distributed or- 
ders to three builders for 214 
streamlined passenger cars.” 


House Group Approves 
Bill to Curb Petrillo 


Legislation designed to restrain 
the powers of James C. Petrillo, 
head of the American Federation 
of Musicians, AFL affiliate was 
approved on Jan, 23 by the House 
Interstate Commerce Committee 
by a vote of 14 to 5. The intro- 
duction of the bill on Jan. 16 by 
the Chairman of the House Com- 
mittee, Clarence F. Lea, (Demo- 
crat) of California, was noted in 
our issue of Jan. 24, page 440. Mr. 
Lea stated that the legislation 
grew out of demands made upon 
broadcasters by Petrillo: accord- 
ing to the Associated Press, Rep- 
resentative Lea said that he con- 
sidered the demands not within 
the legitimate rights of any or- 
ganization, adding that a self-re- 
specting Government cannot al- 
ford to permit them. The bill, ac- 
cording to its title is aimed to pro- 
hibit certain coersive practices af- 
fecting radio broadcasting. 

Associated Press Washington ac- 


counts Jan, 23 said: 





The measure would prohibit the 
Musicians’ union from: 
1—Compelling a radio station 
to “pay or agree to pay tribute” 
for the privilege of producing 
or using records, transcriptions 
or reproductions, in broadcasts. 
2—Forcing a broadcaster to 
employ more persons than it 
wants. 
3—Coercing a broadcaster to | 
refrain from broadcasting non- | 
commercial educational or cul- 
tural programs in which the 
participants receive no money | 
except expenses. 
4—Forcing a station to refrain 
from broadcasting any radio 
program originating outside the | 
United States.” 


The only change made in the 
bill as offered by Rep. Lea was an | 
amendment by Rep. Bulwinkle | 
(Dem., N. C.) changing an infrac- 
tion from a felony to a misde- 
meanor. Mr. Lea had proposed a 
maximum penalty of two years’ | 
imprisonment and $5,000 fine. 

Rep. Marcantonio (Am.Lab. N. 
Y.) contended at the committee 
session that the bill would deny 
the musicians the right to strike. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Theobald In New Savs. 
Loan League Post 


The new post of Vice-President- 
Assistant Manager was taken over 
by A. D. Theobald at the United 
States Savings and Loan League 
headquarters in Chicago the first 
of the year upon his return from 
three-and-a-half years with the 
Army Air Forces. He was a Lt.- 
Col. serving as executive officer 
of the Office of Statistical Control 
for the Air Forces and shortly 
before his retirement was given 
the Legion of Merit by General 


|of the Army H. H. Arnold. Mr. 
|Theobald is co-author of the text 


“Savings and Loan Principles” 
and was Assistant Vice-President- 
Treasurer of the nationwide or- 
ganization of the savings and loan 
co-operative banking business be- 
fore he entered the service in 
July, 1942. He was for some years 


| director of education and research 


for the American Savings and 
Loan Institute and a contributor 
to financial and real estate publi- 
cations. 








issuing company. 
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1528 WALNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 2 








D URING the past year we have distributed, at 
retail, many blocks of securities which ranged in 
amount from $50,000 to $200,000. 


In certain instances they were called to our atten- 
tion by dealers, who were in touch with their 
source, and were informed on the status of the 


We are interested in receiving similar offerings, 
from dealers and others, of bonds and stocks which 
are suitable for retail distribution. 


BATTLES & COMPANY 


INC. 


90 BROAD STREET 
NEW YORK 4 | 

















ype 


BOSTON 10 
24 FEDERAL ST. 





given. 


Some leading mills have 





beard. 

6,000 shares Allied Kid 2.734 shares 
5.970 7 American Box Board 8,000 * 
11,000 “* American Gas & Elec. 11,115 4 
9,485 “ Boston Edison 40,000 “ 
5,825 * Boston Herald Traveler 8.400 4 
8.000 “* Comm, Pub. Service 5.864 “* 
5,000 “ Dewey & Almy Chem. 5,100 “ 
12,000 “ El Paso National Gas 4,000 “ 
12.144 a First Nat. Bank of Erie 3,000 xe. 
50,000“ Greyhound 10,000“ 


ESTABLISHED 1879 


NEW YORK 4 
25 BROAD ST. 


_————————— 


as a ea 


Experience and Ability 


Distribution of large blocks of securities for Estates or Individuals is 
an important part of our business. Experience as to the best method to 
be used is essential. Equally important is the Ability of a firm to dis- 
tribute through its own organization. During 1945 we distributed 
through our 23 offices, the following blocks of securities by Special 
Offerings on the Exchanges or by Secondary Distributions off the 


Walter Kidde 

Kroger Grocery 

Minn. Honeywell 

N. E. Airlines 

Safeway Stores 

Tampa Electric 
Underwood Elliott Fisher 
U. S. Smelt. & Ref. 
Valley Mould & Iron 


Western Union “A” 


PAINE, WEBBER, JACKSON & CURTI 


Members New Yorle Stock Exchonge and Other Principal Stock and Commodity Exchanges 


CHICAGO 4 
209 5. LA SALLE ST. 
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ings occurred on the New York Stock Exchange. 


COURSE OF PRICES OF 


Monthly Range of Prices on the 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


The tables which follow show the high and low prices, by months, for the year 1945 of every bond and every stock in which any deal- 


The prices in all ca3es are based on actual sales. 
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For footnetes see page 631. 
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19% 21% 
4342 475s 
4 We 34% 
21% 
48% 
120 


56 
122 
8% 9% 


4% 64s 
51% 60 
674 74 
37 42% 

105 108 
22% 25% 


184 194 
21% 24% 
3342 3642 
40 48's 


102% 104% 
5232 56 “se 
133% 140 


31% 
9%. 
60 


142% 
x41 
8258 


36 

17% 79 
205, 23% 
48% 53 
134% 135 
1542 17 
98 106 42 
193% 199 
6032 67% 
123%, 127 
38% 42 
1434 156% 


34 
11% 
71 


161 
43 
94% 
4112 


57 
10042 109 

14% 
101% 
15 

14% 
14% 
§2 

415% 
12142 
39% 


11% 
10042 
1342 
14% 
1342 
5038 
36% 
118% 
35 
17 
3542 
141 
66 
1058 
95 
8678 
1752 


2634 


5142 
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NEW YORK STOCK RECORD 





z January February | March 
STOCKS lew Fd h sew Lew Hig h Lew itish 
r Share Sha 
Archer-Daniels-Midland ° ¥ 4 vo - — share tice * 
> mene - 524% 55% 54% 56 50 56 52% 56% 
es Oh ce 5 "6% 8% a% a 6% 8 c ar 
met hele eS 63% 87 3} 8% 63 BY 
$6 convertible f 4 Ve fs 119% 105 of 
i pratecres prior prefersed_——_—_» 103 119 113% 115% 102142 119% 105 110% 
Armstrong Cork Co... ~ cor “a on a ye eae i 
$3.75 cum preferred... a x 7 ae 
y oo Constable ee oe 11% 12% 11% 14% 11% 13% 12% 137 
7 — . 2 Y y 
Se ES aay . 10 11% 11% 12% 10% 11% 10% 134% 
Associ y ‘ 

9 AS ooeecemenenr R . “ae 18% 21% 184% 21% 19% 23% 
7% second preferred________--- 100 1ll 114 aa ai? ina 118% sia las 
oe investment Co... . 45% 45% 45 rv} , ey ‘ei 

Oh a ees 1 3 j TY, g h ? 
Atchison Topeka & Saiiia Fe Rylaioo | 9eaq 198i? 102% 10i¥e 107, 108% 107% 108 
5% non-cumulative preferred____100 101 104% 101 107% 1053, 109 iar win 
Atlantic Coast Line RR Co...” 100 48% 55%, 49 62% 57% 175 65 “ 71% 
ae get & pd ne = S S Lines__1 34 39% 33% 38% 354% 39 36 40", 
‘ -cum preferred... 100 74% «75 77 ~=—«BO 794 y, 
Atlantic Refining... 25 305; a 37 : ay Gt &: 
aa se hae preferred series A_100 110%, th 133 r Bing fiox: jin as? site 
D Woe OL 5 14% 16% 15 17 15 ¥ y, % . 
eo Meeerred.. 2a 50 56! 58 553 Y, ; \, _" a i 
ele. emma eens va _ oo se 8 te (ST 
5% convertible preferred__._____ 100 us 10% ite oa - oe 
naling 3 116% 114%. 116 117 x 
eee eee CN 4 18% 21% Zi 24 18¥ ‘> ‘ nN ‘ 
yoy . Pade aioe iniacnsmesccecapet . = ¥, ti a 12 10% 12% 11% 14% 
arm. fh) co kh te aa lll eS oO Oe 
ep ey Corp of Delaware (The) ___-3 Hi "sit 7 iy A a, bein ee “— 
25 cum conv preferred RE ie 9 . 2 5 : 
RI AE RS NR AN ca PS per om os eM et ne 
Baldwin Locomotive Works__________13 25% y % “ ie 
Baltimore & Ohio RR.-..______ 100. 11% rg tae ob me ie ae SS 
4% non-cumulative preferred-_..100 1912 25. 20. 283%, 26 i ea san 
Bangor & Aroostook RR Co... 50 12% 15% 13 153, 34 ie ae hag 
5% convertible preferred ae eee 100 67 : 1 4 i glRE ay a 
Barber Asphalt Cor % a a: re i 
Madeer Moe p----._. —-~+----- 10 30% 36 2 34 3934 33% 3934 34% 41% 
0 og mmm rae Bo 0% Bi br say ant 2% Bat 2 
442% cum preferred. _ ee . , ae eee, ae 8 
Barnsdall Oil Co... = 5 16% 20% 19% 25 iy% 24% 21 4 
Bath Iron’ Works Corp-_-_..-1 18% 213. ish 21% ii aan 19! 20% 
semen ieee . 72 /2 Y Z A 
Wayuk Cigars Toc 9 * 32% 36 35% 37% 34% 37% 3514 37%, 
Beatrice Creamery_....._____ 25 36 38% ’ g ‘ 
3 Pe /e 38% 41% 37% 413 
hy sae ee g 108 110 108% 109% 108% 109 Ks ley eee 
Beech Aireraft Corp eoaw--+-——-=seael | 32% 14% 1B 13% 10%. 13% . 95% Ritts 
Beech Cree © (gtd) __.-50 | 3756. 38 365% 37% 360 387 y 
Beech-Nut Packing a 20 ll¢ 118 114 115% 114 116 36% ie 
Bel abemtecep OR et BE RY BS RR bs 
Bell & Howell Coo ‘i 4 a ee 
4%,% preferred ______ cies sles oc Sa eet tts big ai fe ae ait 
Bendix reese Oerp ee 5 4734 53% 52% 55 48 55% Y, i 
Beneficial Indus Loan Corp._________ od 19% 245, 23% 24% 22 24%, : 4 +4 
Prior pfd $2.50 dividend series 1938_* 55 55 \ 5, Ye Y, Ma ; 6 ou 
wax koe 2 545, 55% 55% 55% 55% 55 
ee ace rma Ae 38% 40% 38% 42%, 40% 651 46% 514 
Best Foods Inc eee ER 8 17 18% 17% 18% 17% 19% 17% is 
RATER ae | J 17Y¥ 19} 9% 
oo pte Corp anal se 65 73% 6834 144, 694, TVs ne an 
Meee Lo te 127 135% 134% 139 135 139% 135 141 
Bigelow Sanford Carpet Inc________ | , 48 49 3%, / 
Black & Decker Mig Co... 2 Se aeK 26% gals i elie ta TM 
i aes : wale scnoh “ = X1442 15% 13% 15% 13% 15% 
SEATS nae, Va 20% 22% 21% 2 21Y, 234 
~-omacpery “apt grag Co tac ATER LENS: we 8 ba 1842 19% 18% 21% 1914 22% 1934 2 ‘ 
ane Gee oe a — 109% 109% 110 xX108'% 110% 109% 110% 
1 ee — a x \% /, 
Bohn Aluminum & Brass Corp.---__-5 4914 36 - 54% se% + i e130 aa eo 
yo gcd common A____- _" 9642 95 9612 96 98 3 96 ‘i 99 
i A SEE ico Sic eee 562 53 55 53 55 52% 55 
Bond Stores Inc..._____ 3 435% 45% 44! 475 ‘ %, 
Cy Pe St y 5 43%, 46! 43% 49% 
New common ___ 1 ss 4 é 
412% conv preferred oo 4114”) «115% 116 118! 18 19 19 21 
: pina /4 118 119 119% 1 
Ee, . Te ae 15 33% 35% 34% 35% 34% 36 35% 37%. 
moen-Waerner Cofp...._ |... 37 39% 39% 41% 3642 41% 37 41% 
Boston & Maine RR (assentei)_____ 100 Ste 73% 534 7 5Y, TY, 5. 2 
Bower Roller Bearing Co____________5 42% 45% 4342 46% a x50 “ 46% 50 
Braniff Airways Inc___._._._._..______ 2.50 BY, Y% 5 f 4 ‘ é ‘ 
Brewing Corp of America... _ 15 47 ? “7 1980 4932 40% 50%. 50% 1 
mridgeport Brass Co_...._.__.. . ad 10% 113 113 12% 3, “ in 4s 
Briggs Manufacturing. __ ? 373 40! Vv u Py site . ‘ a 
Briggs & Stratton... = ° 41 . 3 = a7 ” ts a ie i 
Bristol-Myers Co. ___ PRET See 49% 52 50 . ; aa be 
2S ARR oS I a 2 53 497 52 51¥. 554 
New com oo 2.5 “ . ag 
adie pretend ee ee See 
fooklyn Union Gas... sii . 245 : 25 7%, 26 31 
8 i ae eee . 4 og oy oe > — tad rie, 
Brunswick-Balke- Collender PE Ee ae Pe? us 23% 255, 243 281, oi 7 = Se Y,. > . 
e 72 2 
Bucyrus-Erie Co _.. 5 ‘ : Y 
ceneewee. 300 sp 134 a dee | ee es 
bs schol 0 12342 121% 124 120% 124 122 1241 
Budd ‘(E G) Manufacturi ng be bd 1 , 
ie ee r aaa _* 114 12% 104, 12% 10% 12 
wai aie 3% 0 78 80 75! 83° 77} % 
i SEER E SRE ° 10 12% 12% 143%, 115 14% 12% + 
ann Et a Oe 1 22% 24 2336 2734 23% 251% 24 251, 
ong sarees Suauaaememenee 183, 20% [912 24 20 244%, 21% 24 ‘ 
New oc omneraany waa ee “ 4742 51% 4812 52% 53% 61 56 5934 
Burlington Mills Corp 1 39% 47: 44 46%, 43 46 a a 
nies sialgcaiies “4 47% x445, 463%, 43 46% _ 
+ eos eater UR | ‘ in BS 2042 22% 20% 235% 
ia aetarred “2 110’%2 111% 110% 110% 110 110% 110 110% 
Bape Adding Mach_- -----* 13% 15% x14% 16 14% 16 14% 153% 
et geiterred — sora “—— Ge 95, _8 8% 7M% 93% 1% 838 
Bush Terminal Bldg 7% pfid_______100 65 iy . >> fie oe ne ef Se 
Butler Brothers ___ me, 15 145 once ae po a | eh Oy 
5% convertible preferred _ __30 31 f 31, os sien oe er oe. are 
442% preferred ___ “1 3 Ng 8 09 07 
Butte Copper & Zinc. “s "3% "33 ~~ er aot 106% orm 
“ nies abbas 34 2 / y 3 
wiive cum part pretered"-—~ioy «OUR 1B% 20% «a8 20% Te Hoe 
Byron-Je . < 238 101% 94 100¥, 93% 97% 
ckson Co__.___ ne 22% 24% 23% 263 22% 254, 227% 26 
California Packing __ od 271 
i +----~-=-4---~----- <i'te2 291 283, 32 30! 54 3 
Giighis fineteed SC, 8% «8S tae oa 
Calumet & Hecla Consol Copper_____5 sa wm 4 ae > a 
Campbell Wyant & Cannon FPdry____* 20: 24, 231, 4 7 “¥ hh : 
da Dry Ginger Ale... _5 31 . 343% 325, 36 So rb aaa 
$4.25 preferred _ See ee SS z Vi oe 2 & 32% 38% 
ie ay Te 
—— ee me ee ee ee ee 7 3 - he 49 a7 a9 
emg pacuee y- OO. 25 10% i234 10% rr fis ca ou 143 
SS RE, a ITS mS ce * 48% 6§11 505 r , \ 
Capital Admin Co Lid class A_.._..~ OP tm trae, 13% ‘SBi 12% tas, 
$3 preferred series A. 54% 5456 53%. 55 52 551% 53 4 5414 
Soastne Clinchfield & Ohio Ry___100 116%4 118 11734 122 120 1254 125. 1291, 
Carpenter Steel Co————_—_———-— 8 932% 34% 33 34% «32 35% 38% 3714 
EEE SES 1 1 24% 23%4 29% 24% 28% 25 3%, 
aur. | rel ogy dl eevee a, oar wey Ph 65% 65 73 %2 66 71 V4 65)2 es . 
a DP «cack enibines 4 57% 5538 TY. §? 7h 3 
Case (3%) Co 95 hte att, i, 40% 36%, 40% 96% ace 
7% se 152 160 #:: 1, oP L Lu 
Catec apg 2 16342 16373 167 166'2 16912 
ie Sthetor 22 * 4734 51% 4814, 521 49- 52% 50 66% 





May 
Low High 
$ per Share 

56 57 

1% 8% 
110% 114% 
116% 119 

47% 495% 
13% 14% 
12% 15 
2258 27 
118 124% 
113 117% 
46 46 
107% 10:2 
90% 97 
110%4 114% 
64 70 % 
36% 40% 
77 80 
32% 34% 
110% 112 
16 17% 
56 5742 
67% 74 
118 119 
21% 22 
13% 15 
8y 942 
20 2348 
5% 7% 
27% 293 
15% 225 
29 37% 
16% 18% 
74 T7T'2 
39% 44%, 
28 31 
52% 53 
21% 24% 
18% 20% 
37% 40 
40% 44 
107 108% 
9% 115 
39 40 
114 124 
13% 15 
12% 18% 
50 53 
24% 25 
5542 56 
50 50% 
23% x2612 
18% 20 
75%. 81% 
141 145% 
57 61%, 
25% 26% 
14% 15% 
21% 23 
20% 23% 
111 111 
18 225% 
54% 58% 
95 98 
54 58 
4942 57% 
125 136 
37 385 
41% 44% 
6 1% 
4742 50 
19% 23% 
50% 505. 
12% 12% 
40% 44% 
43 443 
53% 55 
29 32% 
48% 53 
27, 29% 
15% 163 
124 125 
11% 14% 
792 86% 
15% x165% 
243%, 275% 
231 253% 
57 62! 
22% 245 
110 110! 
x14% 18! 
TV 9 
79 83 
62% 67 
x173 19% 
106% 108% 
3% 334 
17% 18% 
9212 96 
25% 26% 
31% 33% 
55 5534 
1% 1% 
642 7 
22% 24% 
34 38 
114%, 117% 
49 511% 
13° 15% 
49%, 5034 
12% 14% 
53 55 
129 130% 
36 37% 
27% 30 
69 74 
6% 6% 
40 447, 
168 171 
55% 613% 


June 
Low High 
$ per Share 
56°%4 65% 

7% 10% 
113 117% 
118 132 

435, 4812 
1358 15% 
13 14% 
25%4 29% 
121% 127 
117 124 
4842 50 
107 108 
92% 101 
110 114 
67% TW9te 
36 Me 40'2 
77% 9 
32% 3354 
110% 112% 
17 1956 
5534 5642 
&9 74 
118 119 
°-21% 22 
13%2  16'% 
92 102 
18%;. 21% 
1, 9% 
28! 30568 
21%, 28% 
35%4. 4442 
17% 23 
7344 TB8%e 
385n 42% 
25% 29 
52% 53% 
24! 4 Zu ! 2 
19 213% 
37% 3942 
42% 44% 
x107% 1093 
10%; 15%%4 
40 40% 
119% 123 
14%, 16% 
1642 23% 
18 21% 
106% 107% 
50%, 55 
23% 247% 
55% ° 56! 
227, 247 
19% 21% 
78 8248 
143 146 
58 61 
26 23 
1442 16%, 
22 26 
22 23 “se 
111% 111% 
20%, 29%, 
56% 59% 
98 105 
57 59 
54% 57% 
13242 136 
38 3942 
40 4342 
7% 10% 
477 4912 
21% 26 
504% 51% 
x12% 13% 
41% 442 
41% 43% 
51 5442 
28 30% 
57 59 “es 
264% 27% 
15% 17% 
12134 124 
13% 17 
83 ° 8534 
15%, 18% 
27% 30 
24 257%. 
62%, 68 
235% 25% 
108% 110 
1642 17% 

6% 10% 
80%. 84 
635% 72 

17% 19% 
108% 109°4 

32 4% 
17% 662038 
95% 98 
255% 27% 
3154 33% 
54 55 

1% 2 

642 1% 
23 25% 
33 35 %e 
116 118 
48'2 511% 

15% 19% 
50°%4 7 
12%, 14% 
54% 55 
12842 12912 
37 397% 
25% 285% 
6742 71 

638 The 
4042 435, 
164'2 166 
60% 69% 


July 
Low High 
$ per Share 
64 69 
8% 10% 
111 116 
123 128 
42%, 46% 
13% 14% 
11% 13% 
25 28% 
122% 12612 
11842 125 
47 491% 
107% 107% 
x90% 99% 
105 113% 
66 74%. 
3442 39 
30% 33 ¥ 
11042 112 
165, 18% 
5658 7 
6942 73 
117% 119 
21% 22 
14 16 
Ys 101 
17% 20% 
7! 9! 
2534 2942 
19% 2642 
30 404 
17% 21 
72 19 
34% 39'2 
2442 2742 
52% 5342 
ly <2% 
19 2 
37% 38 
41 44'2 
106'2 108 
12 15% 
38% 40 
115% 118 
13% 14% 
19 24%2 
18% 20 
105 108 
48% 52 
235% 25 
54 56 
22% 244% 
185% 20%. 
77 827 
140 144! 
54 58 
26% 29% 
14% 15% 
2442 26 
20 23 
111% 1114 
22% 28 
56 592 
104 105 ‘2 
57% 5942 
54% 56 
24% 28 
128 132 
38 39% 
38% 41% 
TY, 8%, 
44 482 
2042 26! 
51% 62 
11% 13% 
39% 4342 
4142 42% 
50 52 
106 106% 
26% 30 
55 59 
24%, 26% 
143 16% 
124 124% 
137 165% 
83 86 
15% 17 
24% 283, 
22 24% 
59% 66 
225, 25% 
108% 1087 
15 17 
9% 103 
81 85 
6342 69! 
17%e 18% 
105*%4 109 
33%, 41 
16 187 
93% 98 
25 26% 
30% 323 
54%2 55 
1% 17% 
612 7 Le 
21% 24 
31%4. 34% 
114% 117 
48% 50 
15 18% 
51 §242 
12% 13% 
53% 54% 
126% 1291 
35 39 
24 271 
62 68 
638 7% 
3742 41¥% 
162% 164 
60 66° 


August 
Low High 
S$ per Share 
66 12% 

842 9% 
113 115 
124% 125 
42%, 52 
13% 14% 
124, 15% 
24% 28% 
123% 127 
121% 124% 
49 50% 
107 108 
80% 94% 
105% 108 
5642 69% 
34 37 
75 75 
30% 33 
110% 114% 
16% 18% 
56% 57% 
69% T4%¥ 
113% 117 
22 25 42 
13 i434 
100 102 
185% 223 

q B3 
2434 29% 
16 22% 
26% 34 
16% 18% 
67%4 75 
29% 36% 
26 29 2 
52% 52% 
1i“% xu 
1442 19% 
37% 40 
42 43%2 
10742 108 
10 12% 
335 3y 
115% 118% 
13% 17% 
1653 23% 
18 1934 
105 106 
48'2 55% 
23% 28 
222 * 26 
19 22% 
15% 837%. 
138%, 142 
54% 65% 
26% 28% 
14%5 16% 
22% 25 
20 23% 
111% 111% 
19% 25 
56 62 
104 106 
58 5942 
25% 323% 
130 153 Ye 
38% 40% 
40 445% 

5% BY, 
43% 48% 

19% 23% 
Si% 514.2 
12 1338 
40% 47% 
41 4642 
0 57 
106%4° 109 
26 28 
53% 55 
24 28% 
14% 16% 
123 125 
14% 16%%4 
85 923% 
15% x19%% 
25% 29 
22 26 
55 61 
30% 325% 
22% 27% 
x15 17% 

8'2 10 
77% 82% 
6134 G64'e 

17% 19% 

x106%% 107% 

342 3% 

16% i19%%4 
87 95 
24% 27 
30 33 
54 55 

1% 134 

6% 67%. 
22% 275% 
32 38 ‘es 
114% 118% 
47% 48 
14 16% 
5312 57% 
12% 14% 
544% 55% 
119 125 
3442 38 
2358 285% 
595%, 70 

6% 7%, 
37% 417% 
161 16412 
6138 6742 


September 
Low High 
$ per Share 
234% 29 
9% 11% 
115 117% 
125 133 
52 57 
14% 16% 
14 15% 
2742 30% 
122 125 
120 123 
49% 5042 
106 108 4 
BTM 94% 
107 110% 
62 70% 
36 38%. 
1% 75 
32% 33% 
110 114 
l74%e 18% 
56 56 42 
73% 86 
115 122 
24 25 
14 15% 
101 103 
19% 235% 
TM% 8% 
27% 30 
18% 23 
30% 34 
17%8 #19 
70% 73 
35 3742 
29% 30 
52 53% 
18% 19% 
1555 18% 
385. 44 
42 44 
106'2 109 
12 13% 
Sé 37 
120 123 42 
16% 17% 
20% 23% 
19! 2242 
1037%—% 105! 
53° 60 
25% 27 2 
54 5552 
24% 27 
22% 237 
82%2 90% 
13942 143 
64 68 4 
28 x30 ‘2 
15% 17% 
25 285 8 
22% 253 
110 110 
23 2744 
62'2 69 
104 104'2 
58 6342 
30! 31% 
“147% 150 
40 40% 
x44 5134 
7% BY 
48% 5244 
21 24% 
524s. 53% 
13% 17% 
435% 51 
45% 48%. 
57 62 
10842 109'2 
272 32% 
54! 56 
281 30 ‘2 
15% 17% 
123 125 
16 18 
90 94% 
185, 21 
283 4 30 Y 4 
24% 27% 
x30%, 32% 
27% 24 
105 106‘ 
16 17% 
8% 10 
78 81% 
624% 6912 
19% 22% 
106 108 
334 4% 
18%, 22 
934% 99 
27% 30 
331 37% 
52% 54%%4 
15% 1% 
65% 7%, 
2642 29% 
38a 44 
118% 123 
47% 49 
15 16%%4 
59 x62 
13%. 15% 
54 55 
121% 124 
37% 40 
2742 29% 
70 72% 
67% 7M 
40 43! 
x162 165 





For footnotes see page 623. 


October 
Low High 
$ per Share 
284% 30% 
10%2 2 
11742 120% 
131% 138 
53% 56% 
16 19 
15% 1842 
30%, 35 
126% 134 
12134 137 
50 51 
10542 105% 
91% 99% 
110% 114% 
68% 71% 
38%_ 42 
75 81 
334%, 39% 
110 113 %2 
18% 20% 
56 5742 
79% 85% 
121 124 
24% 25 
14% 18% 
103 115 
19% 21 
8B 9 
rie - 
27% 31% 
205% 24% 
34% 5% 
18% 19% 
T1%2 TT5%2 
3542 42% 
29 33 
52% 5342 
19% 22% 
16% 18% 
43% 45% 
44 50 
108 110 
12% 145 
37 40 
124 128 
16% 19 
21% 27% 
2042 23% 
105 1062 
56 61%4 
25% 27%6 
54 55 
26! 287 
2238 23% 
90%2 967% 
144 151 
664% 70% 
26 31 
17 19*% 
2630 28%% 
25% 37% 
1092 110 
24%, 28 
62 69'% 
103 104% 
61%, 66 
31% 34% 
150 162 
405% 45! 
48! 52% 
Te Bo 
52 59 
22% 25% 
55 6542 
15% 17% 
47 5144 
47% 50%. 
62% 70%, 
108 109 '2 
31! 3434 
56! 65 
33 36 
16%, 18% 
125 12776 
167%, 18%,4 
91! 7 
18 207% 
30 37% 
264% 273% 
31 33'2 
32% 36 
106 10912 
16% 18 
9% 11 
80 86'4 
65 741% 
22% 2542 
106 110 
4% 542 
21% 2 
98 101 
28% 307 
35 3672 
53 §4!2 
1% 35% 
758 8% 
27 2975 
41'S 455, 
123% 128 
48 50 
15% 17 
57 59! 
15 18238 
55 56 
124 131 
395, 42%, 
27% +3078 
69% 7614 
7% 773 
415, 45 
160 166! 
67 


November 
Low High 
$ per Share 

27 29 

12 145% 
120 12742 
134% 141 

52% 59% 

x10742 108 

19 23 42 

16% 18% 

3442 42% 
130 140 
138 139% 

50 51% 
105% 106 

95%4 113% 
113% 115 

71 8242 
x39%4 45 

81% 83% 

37% x41%z 
113 120 

20 24\%4 

56 57% 

82% 87% 
12342 127 

25% 2642 

17 20568 
112 131 

19%, 22 
BY 9 
v2 r4i 

285% 33% 

22% 27% 

36 447% 

18% 215% 

74 772 

3912 51 

33 36 

52% 53% 
x21% 24% 

18 2212 

43 47 

48 51 
109 110 

127 155% 

39% 4042 

127%4 133 
17% 205% 

24%, 2912 

2055 24%6 
106 108 

§1% 63 

27 28% 

5342 56% 

27%. 32% 

22% 25% 

92 - 975% 
152 155 

67 71% 

29% 3352 

185% 20% 

27 3042 

32% 37 

10954 109%, 

25% 305% 

63 695. 
102 108 

61% 65 

33 391%, 

159 183 

41% 445% 

49'2 55 

8 9%% 

57 592 

25% 304% 

65 70% 

16% 17% 

48% 52% 

50%, 571% 

69 80 
110% 112 

33 35758 

64 71 

34% 40 

17338 18% 

127 128 

16%4 184% 
91% 96% 
19%, 23% 
32% 35% 
27! 35 

32% 35! 

34 38% 

110 110! 

x167% 18% 
10% 15% 
86'2 95 
725, $81 
23% 26% 

10912 109142 

5% 65% 
21% 24% 
99 101 
29% 39 
35 39 
53% 54% 
3 3% 
8 92 
28 3256 
41% 45% 

123 128 
48 54% 
15% 17% 
56% 72 
17 18 Ye 
55% 56 

131% 135 
41% 45% 
28% 33% 
71% 82% 

73% 842 

42% 45% 

158 161 
71 





December 
Low High 
$ per Share 
27% 29 
12% 15 
123 127% 
133% 139% 
53 57 
106%4 108 
24 x29%% 
17% 19%4 
40 438 
128 133 
134 139% 
50'% 52% 
105% 106 
105 111 
113% 120 
7442 B3% 
36 40'%4 
772. B3%2 
39 42%, 
115 119% 
23% 27% 
56 57 v2 
86 9412 
127% 130 
24% 2742 
16%2 20% 
115 129'2 
2i% 29 

8% 10'2 

58% 63 
32 3542 
24% 26% 
38%, 44% 
20 22 
72% Bi 
48 52'%4 
3542 42 
52% 54 
21% 24% 
21 24% 
40% 46 
5042 58% 

x106 = 

14%, 17 
40 42 
130 136 
20°58 242 
25% 28%. 
24% 35 
108 109 '2 
52'2 57 
27% 30 
53% 53% 
30% 35% 
2435 28%, 
92 9838 
150 154 
67% 72% 
33 38 

19%, 25%. 

30 32', 
3642 42%4 
111 112 
29%  34%% 
69 78 
105'2 109 
64 67'2 

38'2 40'2 
183'2 191 
425, 44'% 
X4844 5444 

8% 9% 

5742 x58'% 

30% 37! 

75 80 

16% 19%% 
47% 51% 

55 595% 

72% 76! 

35% 36 
110%2 112 

32 35% 

72% TT\%4 
34% 39 

18% 20% 
120 128 

18% 25'% 

92% 95 

22% 24% 

33 36 

35% 39'2 

34% 42% 

35 3954 
109 1i1% 

18% 2034 

125, 14% 

89 93 
x76 71934 

24% 27% 
108 108*%4 

6% 7. 

24% 28 

98 100', 

32 38% 

38% 43 

53% 54% 

3% 4 
8% 9% 

29% 32 

39% 43% 
127% 128% 
56 56 

17° 20'2 
64'S 69% 

17% 21 

56 56 
128 133 2 

4442 49 

28% 32% 

71 80'%4 

8% 10 

4342 48%. 

163 175 
70% 


6612 
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NEW YORK STOCK RECORD 





January February March April Ma 
4 y June July August 
STOCKS Low High Low High Low High Low High Low High Low High Lew High Lew High 
Celanese Corp of A SperShare $perShare $perShare $perShare $perShare $perShare $perShare §$ per Share 
ist pied oa Bgpane v ---------- 4 37¥e 38% 37% 43% 4142 45% 44% 52% 47%2 512 47 50368 45 48'2 4542 53% 
7. on see Me ot series_- Seer 105% 106% 106 107% 10532 1065 105% 107 104%, 10742 107 110 105% 10642 105% 106% 
_Bignis ee ores 137 128 ise 2 139% #13342 137 13242 146 14342 145 140% 153 14742 152 147 152% 
ey sas ik *. 14% 16% 15% 17 15 17% 15% 16% 15% 18% 16% 18 15% x16% 15% 18% 
Canal eee omen n = n= = 20 18% 19% 19% 20 19% 20% 1942 20% 20 20%, 20% 21% 20 21% 20% 21% 
Coden Peanary eee Rafah So Sal a 24% 5 22 Ya 20 v2 2342 20% 21% 20% 23% 22% 24 21% 23% 21% 22% 
en SE eam ea lb eg ag ag yn pa age eg 
Central Tilinois Light Ya %e  pid----100 109% 112% 112% 115% 111% 115 112% 112% 112% 114 111 113 lll 112% 110 113 
Conte’ witete a ew Jersey_______ 100 11 145, 1135 13% 1034 14% 105 14% 11% 17% 15% 19% 14% 13% 13% 17% 
Century Ribben + a Co.------------ cs 0 27% 8% 2s 30 25 273% 2642 31% 29% 38 2942 3442 2942 32 
ERE ce EE by % . 1 13 11% 13% 13 14} 13% 14} 14% 18 14% x163 
pine = ees Giacchino thaienaedenl : as 36% 34% 38% 33% 38% 34 37 33% 34% 335 34%  x39% 35% 33% 39% 
ain-teed Products__---__--_.____ le Ve Tis 9M 73%, 9% 8%_ 115 10 113 9%, 113 105% 13! 
ann oo eee Nididccmeniiradindinnen 100 129° «142% 140 153% 145% 152 145 150 149% 155 . 154% 161 * 1458 163 . 16T% 16644 
pe lo gnome «rn eran ° 21% 24 22% 23% 21% 25 21% 25 x23 24 2234 233 22% 24 21% 23% 
in pee saw & Fibre Co (The)___* 282 31 31 x37% 30 33% 30% 34% 3212 36 34'2 39 31% 36% 32 38% 
880 eee 114- 115% 111% 115% x1il% 113 112° 113% # 11134 115 110 114 110% 112 ts 
ecker Cab Mfg Corp________ 5 41 4% 4 53% 43 #49 43% 49 4i% 61 59 8 57 «64 54 s«58 
See 49 4i% 61 59 68 57 64 4 58 
Se et Virginia__.____- _5 14% 14% 14% 15% 14% 15% 14% 15% 15% 16% 16% 17% 15% 17 x15% 153% 
oe pe ~« ee: Obie enw 25 50 53% 51% 53% 475%_ 545%, 49 52% 50% 53% 5134 533% 493, 52% 48% 51% 
— . astern Illinois RR_______ . 6% 7% 62 1% 6\s 7% 6% 7Ve 678 854 8%— 125% 8 10% 6}2 938 
ieee mnenintnren momeincniinearennn areraercwased 40 1542 18% 16% 18 16% 18% 16% 18% 174% 20% 20% 26 20% 23% ##17% 21% 
ag yn Prati Ry Co__.___ 50 5% 7% 6% %% 6% 1% 6% 8% 8% 10% 9% 12% 8% 11% 7 9% 
ol sie te Oe a eee a a 273% 24% 26% 24 27% 402434 «28% 2734 30% x29% 34% 27% 31 24%, 2842 
ann A preferred wi___________ 100 Ese 4 my See tbr "ae me i ee cs oe sy oy re Bi 
cago & North Western vtc for com* 25% 30% 25% 29 28 32% 29% 38% 35% 38% 37% 49%; 38 49% 32% 42 
; ; Ve 35% 38% 37% 491 493 3 ¥, 
can lon Seateenee series A 5%-_.__100 54% 623%, 55 bus 5814 635% 60 6912 6514 69 6758 767s 63% 7342 su cote 
Chicneg ante woes Renee seapindinim— ari 5 19% aaN 19% 22% 19%, 23 20% 23% 2134 24% 21% 24% 2034 23% 20% 26% 
ok Te | 2 25 23% 27% 24 27 25 267 25% 27} 24 26} 22% 26 
$3 convertible preferred__-__ ° 49 / 52% 52 53% 5 5 5 4 4 5 534 . 
sired Ve xBSlle 54% 52% 543 50%2 54 51 4 1% 53% 5 1 
ong, Retarred, ($2.58 cum divs )-..* i mt 56% 58 x5744 5842 57% 58% 5445 564% 55% 57% S73 B38 36% STi 
eseitocctnnreeeaty-oveninsiis es s 16% 18 16% 17% 16% 17% 17 183 18% 197 17% 18! 163 1 
Fema sage LD he ST 10 16 17% 16% 18% 1634 18! 1634 1742 17 1734 1715 1814 1634 7a 16% iste 
Chile o 0.~----..---~-~--~---..---=* _*% 7M 644 838 6% BY%, 6328 Tle 642 838 67% 8%, 658 1% 6)e 7 
Chrys] ed wk rm $a oy Peameacmmamaina ta cartes 25 29% 3642 3442 35% 31 35%, 31% 34 31% 35%4 34 36 321 331% 31 33 
IT 5 915, 96} 933% 104% 943% 104% 9634 112% #11042 11734 108% 1163 105% 11242 106% 125% 
CIT Financial Corp___--_- * 4212 45 444%, 47% 44! 46} 451% 73 532 J 
Sa 5012 47 49 47° 3? 46% 1 
os Ea & ESR EES aaa ° 205% 23% 22%, 23 21% 23% 2142 22% tin 221% 21M 223% 215¢ 3 3 21% 22 
Me nvesting _._____ . 31 4342 39% 41% 3735 41 3612 42 39% 4112 39% 42 36 40 36%2 42% 
oan 2% preferred LEE RARE RE 98 99% 100% 1034 100%2 101 101 101 101 102% 103 105 102% 102%2 102% 105 
- We ae Rs ARR DM RN ee Bh 5 95% x105%_ 10 123 1034 12% 11% x13% 125% 13% 12 13% 10% x12 10%4 12% 
ar iO a 49 5234 50% 591 53 60 53 57 he 55 5824 52 var’ 513 54 50 57 
Cc c Cc & St Lowls ES Ri i00 175 175 170 70 am sie 185 186 
“% non-cumulative preferred____100 89 94 94 94 91 94 7 100 101 105 a . x99 00 97 99 
Cleveland Elec Illum $4.50 series pfd_* 10934 111%2 111% 114% 110% 114% 110% 112 110 111? lll 112 112% af 110% 112 
Cleveland Graph Bronze Corp (The)-_-1 44 45% 45 49% 44 50 464%, 49 487_ 54% 50 5334 46%, 50 46% 5342 
Caine oe ; enonnccwccnlGe 107% 109 108 109 108% 109 109 110% 10844 109 oe 107 107 107 # £x107% 
Special 2» Fie 1s od covery aa oN 96 97% 9742 99 98%> 9894 98% 100 99% 100 98% 98%. 
a. - oo 5 53% 54% 56% 57% 57% 57% 572 5734 57° 734 577 s 
po ary oe Ganong gr ag ~-------~--- ‘ 3444 36% 35% 39% 3644 40% 3714 4034 3814 4058 3734 40%2 3534 38% 35% 30% 
ue! ~ a SE: Pee ee _* 35% 37% 37% 39% 38 4033 38% 4442 4134 44%, 41% 4378 3812 42 4044 49 
7% preferred - 100 149 150 147 147 144 148 140 143 146 151 tet et 149% 149% 146 149% 
Cope Some. Ce | 5S RS Oe -* ise tag 136 138 133, 137 132 140 130 141 130 134% 132% 135% 135% 149 
coca Ser ne 65 63 64%, 63% 64% 63 64% 6334 65 6212 6442 63 6442 64 6534 
olgate-Palmolive-Peet Co___._______* 31% 34% 31% 335 32% 345 32% 35! 34% " 3434 36° 34 36% 33% 40 
$4.2 mm = 1 8 6 32% 35% 34% 36 4 34354 36% 34 36% 33} 40 
‘ bey oS 106! 108 10734 108%, 10442 108 104% 10542 102% 106 101% 103%6 101 101% #£~-- dit 
ollins & Aikman__._._._ ° 342 37% 36% 40! 25 403; 37 41 391; 44 42 45 361; 43 41 45% 
ARG Tiss ‘p 35% 403 37% 41 39% 44! 42% 45} % 43% 41 451 
ae preferred_______ 100 111 115 111112 11l 111% 111 112 110% 1111, 110% 112 iff * 112 * 410 ite 
Siner guunienien inte soE ornare 10% 25% 23% 29% 24% 29% 25 285% 25% 28% 25% 32% 27% 30% 25% 28% 
Colorado & Southern Ry Co 100 28 36% 31 36% 31% 35° 32% 36 3342 37% 36% 50 44 48 36% 42 
a @ 35 32% 363 33% 37} 367 0: 44 481 3%, «6421 
= — — Diag on a aS ~ 28) 35% 28% 32% 2842 32% 30 ; 3435 32 3544 34% 4656 33 “1° oou Se : 
o - referred______ 25° : \ 283 32¥, ‘ Z 
columbia Grecianotine dretens 33 2742 31 28% 32% 295% 32 30% 32% 32 46% 33% 40 30 34% 
OME eis tpdnteniternotpaniht Di. onsale aa 2.50 34% 36% 36% 38 31 37% 33% 38 3542 381 ( 
24% / bo 4 38% 40% 35% 40 36% 413 
e yond Bi. 2.50 33% 35% 3542 36% 31 37 38% 37% 35% 38% 37 4032 35 39% 36%. 40 i 
ry ia — & Blectric._.......__- * 4% 4% 4% 5% 4lo 5% 412 556 5% 6% 6% 7 654 8% 6% 71% 
I es ey 9 IE SEN 100 90% 945% 93 95 94% 97 96 99 42 99 107 10442 106%4 103%4 106 103 = 105% 
on P,. nora EERIE AND 100 oe ” A tee 8512 90 85% 90 8742 92% 91 9642 9842 104% 98 104 992 104 
STE 5 Ie a TTI, 6, i / - J 
regio pada otters V4 98 103% 98 104 9642 105 103 106 105% 125 110 116 x109 111% 
Colum vid 21 22 V, 21%, 253, 21 24 21 233; 515% 247; 23 257% 21 531, 21% 24%, 
new common coe-~—W-—-——-e oe 22% 21% 25% 2112 24% 21% 23% 215% 24% 23 257% 21% 23% 21% 24% 
$2.75 preferred...___.__ * 47% 49 47% 48% 47% 48: 49 50 8° 19% «50 51 50 51 50 50 
nddinwaies J e 48%. 49% 50 48% 4934 50 51 5042 51 50 50% 
OF ents cate aa Sea 10 F ion 4012 43% 40% 42% 41 45% 43 45 44% 47% 41% 44% 41% 52 si 
TAS ae , i, “% v s , 4 
33.80% eum <n pppmmnaemnan = * o7% 108 107% 107% 107% 107% 10842 105% 106%, 105 106 104 104% 105 105% 
ommercial Solvents.——-__--_______ © 15% 17% 165 18% 15% 18% 15% 17% 16%’ 17% 16% 17% 15% 18% 15% 17% 
eee y, 8 16% 177 y, 7 3 1 y 5 
ay me & Southern._________ * } WV i} } i} H tt : 1‘ 1 . 1s = at et at ie i” 
on a? o—— tn cinta ital * 89 95 92% 96 92145 975% 94 104% 100 10542 105 109% #104%4 109% 104 108 
wea ae {........; 283% 29%2 29 29% 29 295@ x29% 31 305 3142 305% 31% 30% 31% 30 31 
Conde Nast Publications (The) * 22 25% y 4 
eens Se 4 24% 25% 23 25% 23 31 30% 33 34% 39% 31% 37 34 38% 
tet ae Bier esceenceiecisieiginnn ° 27%4 29% 27% 28% 26% 28% 26% 31 30% 33% 29% 307. 28 * 30 28% 33 
Sats not ga - ° 2942 34% 31% 33 30% 33 314% 36 33 35% x35 38 34% 37% 33% 35% 
c ades 2" -~-------~--------- * 101 104 102% 104 103 104% 103 104% 103% 10442 103 104% 103 104% 10342 104% 
pee rt gg oe ETS s 4 4% 4 41 3% 442 3% 4% 3% 4% 4 5%, 4% 5 3% 4% 
an” ecemeawed ison Co of N ¥ Inc__* 24% 25% 26 27% 25% 27% 26 30 X29%2 30% 30% 32% 2942 31% 28% 31% 
Cémmalninaiees — La... 4 “a 5 — = 1 alae 1 — 109% 107% 109% x106%2 109 107 108 106% 108 
ESI SES Va ‘e BM la 8 8 2 4% 5M 434 5% 45% 51 4% 5! 
ext Pocumivanias pestered ea ee a 28 32% 30 32% 2814 32% 29% 31% 29 31% 30 : 3315 27% 3212 2835 3214 
Canastidated tere ae -------- = 13% 7. Si 14% 13% 14% 12% 14 11%4 13 11%, 13% 11% 12% 11% 12% 
Dns rcnstilietcsies Vg “ae 36% 34% 37 36 37% 35% 37% 36% 40 434 381 34% 373 
eae aan Pap ann Aircraft__._._.__- 1 17% 21% x17% 22% 185% 23 18% 225 x20 233% 214 26 2134 2534 1812 231 
Pe By Bg ie ge ate eae 10 2534 2758 x25%4 27% 27 28% 26% 28 27% 28% 27% 29% 28 29% 27% 20% 
Camenaste = ¢ om 6% pfd__100 20% 2542 21% 24% 18% 235% ##19%2 2134 19% 22% 21% 265¢ 19 233 17% 20'2 
32.50 tess alle ° RP) <—ees SE 10% 22% 19 22% 19 2332 19% 23% 22% 253, 2342 265% 21% ,26 20%2 23 
ed -—----- oa n-ne 50 50% 51 51% 52% 51 52 52 655 nu 5% .. es . 
Consumers Power Co $4.50 pfd______ * 108% 110% 109% 115 111 113. 112 113% 110% 113 110% 113% 109% 112 111 113 
Guest thie Ge ~-----~--20 3 + 8 a * 265% 29% 26% 29% 2742 30% 28% 30% 27% 29% 27% 29% 
es See . WON menrnceencraneesome me /a lg 8 Va 8% 10% 9% 11% 9%, 107 934 11% 1 10% , 10! 
Se, Pegerred —————————--—————- i60 “us” 1k 16 ak on ae Ae Se ec om oe! 
UI ten os wietinresin ig aie a pen ei is ek a rie oH ite: a 3 3, 4% 100 
ay yr ween n= ----- ~~~ 20 37% 41% 40% 43 39% 43% 39% 46% 44% 47% 44% 47 e y “3% 42 * "49% 
-0o preferred —..-..___.... a io am oy an wis 107% 10758 107% 108 108 109%; 4 1 081 
Comeinantet Diagond 0 TRE 5 11 123 11% 13 10% 12% 10% 12 11 12% 11% + hag Bt x a Mi Btth 
Guatinentah babtors e€ ~------~~-~~~ 10 46 49 47% 51% 4942 53 48% 52% 52% 58 x51 54 49% 513%, 4834 52% 
Se eat te at es 1 8% 10% 10% 12 9% 12% 9% 11% 10% 11 10% 12% 10% 11% 10% 12% 
Canons oe of aware_____. 5 30% 33% 31% 35% 31% 36 31% 35% 3242 35%, 32% 33% 29% 32% 295% x32} 
P------~--~---- 29%2 3242 32 34 32% 37 32% 3574 32% 3542 32%4 35% 32% 3442 33 35 
Cooper-Bessemer -.---~....-~- * 16 183% 17% 20% 
peeatens wnat y A 17% 20% 18 21% 18% 21 19% 22 F 3% 
oe eaee. pestarves-———--——---——- * 48 50. 47% 49% 482 50 49% 50% 49% 51 > ee SB Se 
Convertible preferred 5% series “$0 aa soi tose te 50 bis 50% ths a treat ee ee SL ath 
y — 4 4 ‘ 5 
Comell-Dubilier Blectrie Corp-——-----1 20" 22% 20° 21% 17% 20% 18% 20° 18 Toa, 18% 20% 17 19% 1686 an 
oa - ney Sesh Trust Co..___ * 54% 58% 53% 56% 52% 55 53 55 55 5742 56% 60 54%, 58% 55 5634 
a eee we meine i ee oe eee sae tea 
See re ES i ee ae ae ne Ses ee ¥, % 1013 
Cage Progyete Refining ;28 S814 Git 60% 63% 60% Bim Sim O65 Ste oar, esiG erm | 60% Oty 61% 66% 
OO CR SE SERA x182%2 188 1865 191 190, 19444 193% 195% 103° 104% 192% 195 188% 195 188%. 191 
Coty International Co oe : ~ 2 7 6% 6% 6% 7% 6% 8% 8% 9% 1% 9 7 8% 
Rony EP ---- =~ a. Boy, 4% 4 4% 4 4% 4% 4% 4% 5 4 5 3% 4% 3% 4% 
gh Se cage nem 4 4 30% 29% 31% 27% 31% 27% 31% 30% 33% 31% 34% 30% 32% 30% 37% 
preferred________ 1 110 x107% 109% 107 108% 107% 108% x105 10842 104% 105% 104% 10542 -- ~- 
oan” proterred.. cciieenicianeattons 100 ads a Based ee ie » alates. 9% 101% 
ream o Wheat Corp__._______--__- 2 24 25% 25% 27% 28% 26 27% 27% 27% 27% 28% 27% 28% 26 28% 
7 /% 78 
po ban 4 y atom ween --- e+ -- i! 31% 35% 35 BRM, 28% 37% 31% 35% 32% x39 a 41 35%2 38 36 39% 
eh Seg : a7 tn = 44% 38% 46% 39% 45% 41% 46% 41 45 39% 43% 38% 45% 
8. ® A amcnecummmenasaammess y . 
pg a cee re . m =~ 1% be 4 “ 51% 49% 50 49 49% 47% 48% 47 49% 47 47% 
Rights common —_-- Siw cael tele all Sears Saeae se canhan ss Sie gees eae rg Sik Sa ee 





For footnotes see page ‘ 


September 
Lew High 
$ per Share 
57%. 5556 
105 10656 
148 153 
17% 205% 
20 21% 
22 Ms 23 be 
62 856 
111 11% 
14 1642 
30 33%2 
15% 19 
3642 44 
12% 15% 
165 180 
2342 29% 
3658 45 
59 63 
15% 15% 
x5l44 5644 
7% 9% 
19% 213 
8% 9% 
2642 29% 
37% 43 
63 68% 
254% 29% 
26% 29% 
53 5478 
56% 5742 
18% 19% 
17% 18% 
658 72 
32 3642 
12042 128% 
52% 58 
22 23% 
4194 47% 
102 102 
125% 14% 
56 6072 
185 185 
98 100 
110% 113 
54 60 
108 110 
9834 985% 
5642 565 
37% 40 
46 50 
147 148 
149% 175 
6242 65 
375 40% 
102% 103% 
44 4678 
110% 111 
26783 2956 
384 404s 
3242 36% 
31 3342 
393 42 
3934 4142 
7%, 92 
103 105 
101 104¥ 
110 122 
40 41 
22%, 29 
50 50% 
47°4 53% 
1047— 108 
17% 20 
1% 158 
10742 112% 
30% 31% 
38 42 
33 38% 
343 3842 
x102 103%2 
4% 5 
30% 325% 
106 107% 
4% 5 
x29% 32% 
1242 13% 
37% 39 
21%, 25 
2734 29% 
185 21%e 
21 245% 
x1ll 113%2 
282 337% 
10 1042 
99 100 
47 50 
107% 108 
x13 13% 
50% 54% 
11 14% 
30% 33% 
34% 373 
18% 21 
5042 53 
155% 175% 
51% 52% 
18 19% 
56%, 59 
33% 36% 
103 104% 
6542 67% 
187 191% 
8 y 
3% 4% 
367% 40% 
100%% 101% 
27% 29 
35% 37% 
41 45% 
47% 477% 
as % 


October 
Low High 
$ per Share 
50 547s 

106 10742 
14742 150 
r1y64 My 
16% 21 
205% 21% 
22% 23% 
7% 936 
112% 114% 
1455 1642 
32 3432 
17 1958 
oie 43% 
13% 15% 
10842 110 
28% 33 
42%, 45% 
10834 110 
59 69% 
165 18 
56 5856 

8% 10%. 
20% 2242 

8% 11% 
275 30% 
24% 272 
6642 TO 
41% 45 
68% 72% 
28% 31% 
28 2934 
55 5942 
56% 58% 
19% 24% 
17% 19% 

63% 9% 
35% 39% 

121%, 128 
51 5546 
23 25 
45% -49% 

102 103 
14% 16% 
58% 61 
99 105 

110'%2 115 
55 593 

108 108 
98%. 100 
5652 565% 
3T% 41% 
49 53%e2 

146%2 152 
175 183 
63% 6542 
39 423 
101% 103%e2 
43% 47 
111 113 
29 31% 
145% 15% 
36% 39% 
3242 3442 
30% 32% 
4236. 43% 
42 43% 

8% 10% 

10442 10842 

103 10742 
37% 41% 
27% 35 
51% 52% 
4542 51 
106% 107% 
18%, 20% 

142 2} 

109% 118% 
31% 33% 
41% 45% 
34% 3942 
3834 42 
101% 10256 

4%, 556 
32% 33% 

107 108% 

45% 55 
31 35% 
12 13% 
3834 45 
235% 255% 
2842 3042 
1934 21% 
22% 273 

113 115 
33% 36% 
1042 123 

100 105 
44%, 50 

107 10842 
135e 15% 
54% 59% 
14% 16% 
3242 36% 
37% 40 
20% 23% 
5li42 53 

16% 17% 

52% 53% 

19 21% 
59 6434 
3342 37% 
103% 106 
6742 71 

18542 190 

9% 10% 

4% 5% 
38% 41 

102% 105% 
2842 32% 
36 38 
os 53 


November 
Low High 
$ per Share 

5l%_ 64% 
1065e 10842 
14942 15642 


2042 
21% 
27 
10% 
13568 
114 
18 
40 
292 
4542 
1542 
10842 
33 
5042 


19% 
20% 
2346 

Ble 
11% 
112 
1542 
33 he 
19% 
4042 
late 
108 
31% 
452 


110% 
69 
x18 
5458 
9 Ve 


19% 21 
8% 11% 
39 48 
125% 134 
51% 54% 
233%4 27% 
46% 58%2 
102 103 
16% 25 
6044 69% 
102 10342 
lil 112 
58 68°4 
10634 110 
99 100 
59 59 
39% 41% 
4814 52 
175% 182 
6242 72 
39%, 44% 
102%2 103% 
44 50% 
111 112% 
14 17 
36% 40% 
33 37 
31% 34% 
43 50% 
43 50 
9%, Il 
LO742 110% 
10442 106 
36 39 
35 45% 
5142 52% 
4544 4958 
x11242 113% 
19% 22% 
2% 4% 
118 12442 
33% 34% 
46 48 
33% 36% 
42% 50 
5% 7 
325% 34% 
10634 10842 
5% Tle 
3442 43 
13% 16% 
40% 43 
23% 28% 
29 32%2 
21 34 
26% 32 
113% 11442 
35342 4042 
1156 15% 
105 108 
443, 4854 
108% 112% 
15% 16% 
55% 58% 
15% 17 
35% 43 
38% 44% 
22 25% 
52% 55% 
16 1758 
52 53% 
19% x22%2 
6142 64 
32% 37% 
104 10542 
64% 70% 
190 196 
9% 12 
5% Ti 
38% 41% 
10542 107 
30% 31 
34 37 
51 55 
49% 50% 


Decemper 
Low High 
$ per Share 
59% 6642 
107 108% 
153 159 
205, 25% 
20% 21% 
26% 31% 
10 11% 
11% 12% 

113% 115 

1542 19% 
36% 40 
28 32% 
431 5042 
145%_ 16% 

108 110% 
2942 32% 
49 55 

110 111% 
80 107% 
17% 22 
55% 57% 

9% 10% 
20 22% 

95% 10% 
29%, 31 
28 33 
70 73 
375% 42% 
66 72 
33% 38 
33% 37% 
5542 58 
60% 66 
21% 27 
20 x23 
10% 15 
44 47 

128% 140% 
52 55% 
27 30 
5812 68% 
101i 104% 
21% 25 
69 72% 

205 205 
103 105 
111 113% 
6042 64% 
109 110 
99 100 
5734 59 
37 41% 
49% 52% 
155 155 
176 182 

5942 63% 
aa 49 

x1023%4 106 

45% 50% 
121. Is 
16% 18% 
3842 43% 
344g 43% 
32 39% 
4442 49 
44% 48% 
10 11% 

108%— 110% 

10442 107 
37 40% 
39 443% 
26 28 
51% 53 
4644 49% 

110 116% 
2242 25% 

25% 3% 

118% 12434 
33% 34% 

41 45 
33% 37 
4212 48% 

65a 7% 
315, 34 
10642x108'42 
16% 22 
4142 45% 
2834 35% 
33%, 40% 
30% 45 
113% 115 
37 40 
14! 17% 
107% 109% 
4334 48% 
110 113 
1542 17% 
55 588 
16% 20 
38% 41% 
38% 44 
23 28% 
x53 55 
17 1942 
5242 53 
22% 26% 
5942 63% 
34 37% 

105 108 
6412 69 
193 199 
10% 13 

6 7% 
3834 43% 

107 108% 

» 31 34% 
37 39% 
5212 59%e 
50% 53 
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STOCKS 
Crown Zellerbach Corp__._..-.._____ 5 
cum preferred__ - bd 
$4.20 preierred __. ial Seckae 
$4 2nd preferred. ER ASN 
Crucible Steel of America... __ s 
5% couv preferred... ...._.____ 100 
Cuba RR 6% non-cum. preferred___100 
Cuban-American cuared + ee eee 10 
2m. preferred: ......-. =... 08 
Cudahy RN GR Sed ee 30 
442% cum preferred__..___ 100 
ED SEE Fe ela MESS. 
mane y pbeterres 100 
Cunningham Drug Stores Inc______ 2. 50 
Curtis Publishing Co (The).u_______ 
ead See es SSE ° 
SO INS 8 ee bd 
Cuties Weight Corp... 1 
eee Ai. ee ETP Pe. When 1 
Cushman's Sons Inc 7% pfd__ bicieepiuieass 100 
Cutler-Hammer Inc. ....-.._...__._ bd 
Davega Stores Corp.__...._._..__... 5 
rT ON ie 
le Tk ities 
Davison Chemical Co (The)__.._____ 1 
Dayton Power & Light 4'% % escaes+ 
Seen meeeeGs, © INGo oo ti eel 
Deere & Co : 


Sa. Sep aaa RE ae 
Deisel-Wemmer-Gilbert Corp es 10 
Delaware & Hudson... 
Delaware Lackawanna & Watern be 
Detroit Edison 


ial tiidichiadbncet tnibeennisicinnatesiaiasdl 20 
Detroit Hillsdale & S W RR_______ 100 
Devoe & Raynolds class A_.________ s 
New common -— a 1 RNa mead 
OF“ scdtinertinderoicn on dated bahadeussithhtherandimasinn 
be ET Se bd 
6% participating preferred________ 25 
Diamond T Motor Car Co__...______ 2 
Distillers > jp—mthaaaed RS Dae * 
I i os eictinrnnlcn inte wsecsenen newer 100 
SRR aS Na Sa ° 
«Sa eS e 
Doehler-Jarvis Corp _ indian 
pee ween Gee e 
Douglas Aircraft Co Inc... s 
See ees OO. ° 
Cum pfd series A $4 dividend_____ * 
ee OOS es 1 
I i a Sk a 50c 
Conv pfd 354% series _...._____ 100 
Dunhill International Ince____________ 1 
I 2, cwcliiris es on npiceediacebingoaneine . 
Du Pont de Nem (E I) & Co________ 20 
RES aan aie * 
Duquesne Light 5% first preferred_100 
Megie-Pieher Co ......5.-.2._. = - mes 
Eastern Airlines. Inc._........._.... 
Eastern Stainless Steel_......._.____ ; 
Mastmen:-Bedek Co... 2... bd 
Is 100 
Eaton Manufacturing Co ___.________ 
Beige, Bros Stores Inc_._.._.._____ 
4%4% preferred __....__.__. ee 
See OO Oi 5 
Sie spreterres. isk i 100 


Elastic Stop Nut Corp of America____1 





Electric Auto Lite (The)_...._._____ 5 
Bieetric Boat...........- 3 
Elec & Musical Ind Amer shares____- ip 
Electric Power & Light_.......______ ° 
I e 
ot SESSILIS ESS SNe ee toe * 
Electric Storage Battery._.......____ e 
El Paso Natural GaS Co _......_____ 3 
Emerson Electric Mfg Co_._.....____ 4 
Emerson Radio & Phonograph______-. 5 
Eneieott- see ee 50 
Cum preferred 4% series _____... 100 
Engineers Public Service_._._._....___ 1 
Es e 
pe ° 
a s 
tEquitable Office Building.__._._...-__* 
ERE ES SER a a * 
% preferred series A___...-.. 100 
Erie & Pittepurgn RR... .— 50 
Eureka Vacuum -Cleaner_..___________ 5 
mvene. peeauess Go. 5 
ONS 0 EE ee 3 
Exchange Buffet Corp i 242 
Fairbanks Morse & Co ° 


Fajardo Sugar Co of Puerto Rico___20 
Farnsworth Television & Radio Corp__1 





Federal Light & Traction._....______ 5 
ES I aS * 
Federal Mining & Smelting._._______ 2 
Federal-Mogul Corp........ =. 5 
Federal Motor Truck_._......._ ss $ 
Federated Department Stores_.______ bd 
Grae preterred _. 100 
pee meee: Corp... 1 
0 SESE SS aa aaa a 
Fidelity Phenix Ins Co of N Y______ 10 
Firestone Tire & Rubber__..__ | 25 
4%2% series preferred cum______ 100 
Pirst National Stores_._..cpn....... s 
Pees CO Teme bd 
$4 cum preferred__.......0.....- _* 
ac ae bd 
Florence Stove Co main 
Florida Power Corp 7.50 





Florsheim Shoe Co (The) class A____* 
Follansbee Steel Corp._......._____10 


5% convertible preferred________ 100 
Food Fair Stores Inc_.o.__- Raised 1 
Food meninges a aE ee ER: eee. 10 





Foster-Wheciet _. eine eae 

6% prior preferred___—__--_______25 
Francisco Sugar ES Ea 
Franklin Simon 7% 2 oo preferred i00 














rt Sulphur Co 
uf Trailer Co 1 
New common 1 
4% % ccnv pfd cum_______ sulinipse 
ere ite a. a © RAE RET Te dee 1 
Gair Co Inc (Robt).......____. Pee 
6% preferred_ , 20 
Gamewell Co (The)_...... ® 
Gardner-Deriver Co ___..______.. bd 
$3 conv preferred____._._____._.. 20 
Gar Wood Industries Inc__.__.....__1 
4428 cum cony preferred - Fee BEATS 








January 


Low 


High 


S per Share 


2038 
103 


3538 
87% 
2642 
1734 
14542 
25%% 


30 


' 106% 


28 
9M, 

130 
59% 
5% 
18% 


26 
12% 
23% 


16% 
110 


18 
22% 
68 
122% 
11042 
54% 


12% 
20% 


125%2 
113% 


13 
39% 
18% 


21% 
104% 


42% 
94% 


21% 


2512 


26%% 


52% 
x58% 
108% 

44% 


NEW YORK STOCK RECORD 





February 
Lew High 
$ per Share 

21% 22% 
103% 105 
40 4556 
91 98 Ye 
2634 30 
17%. 18% 
145'2 145% 
27%, 29% 
30° 324% 
28 29 
10% 11% 
12642 132% 
60% 62 
5°% 6% 
19 20% 
121 123% 
26 29% 
13% 14% 
24 24 
x1753 19% 
111 112% 
33%2 36% 
42% 44 
37% 36 
22% 26% 
413% 48% 
8% 10% 
21% 23% 
67 68 
37% 46% 
36% 38% 
42% 43% 
17% 20% 
39 45 
106 106%%4 
19 2042 
48 49 
19% 21 
23% 26% 
6642 70% 
125% 134% 
112% 112% 
544% 60% 
13% 14% 
23 2442 
15836 16442 
126%4 129 
114% 116 

1334 16% 

39% 43 

19 22% 
176 180% 
189 190 

514% 55 

22 25% 

9% 11% 
44% 51% 
14 1542 

5% 6% 

4% 5 

112 119% 
107 111%% 

46% 507 

35% 37 

24% 28 

64% 67 
104% 107 

1753 19% 
102% 103% 
103%2 104! 
104 106 

2 2% 

12% 14% 

69% 75 

14% 15% 

17 ¥ 194 

ad 52 

6% T 

46%, 50 

29'2 31% 

14% 16% 

20% 21% 
105% 106 

28% x38 

25% 28% 

10% 12 

29% 31 
10442 106 

2558 28% 

52% 57% 

565 59% 
108% 110% 

42%—8 45% 

25% 29%% 
109 110 

42 46 

30% 32% 

6% T% 
4834 53 
16% 18 
69 73 
27% 36 
25% 26% 
16 17 

120 134 

35 3634 

43% 50 

om —_ 
list2 lav 

7 9% 

5% 7 

17% 18% 

16% 1758 

16%, 193% 

66% 70 

7% 868% 


March 


Low High 
$ per Share 
203% 24 
103% 105 
40% 47% 
95 10i% 
25%4 293% 
16 19 
145% 145% 
2742 32% 
30 33 
107 10842 
29 295% 
y 11% 
122% 130 
59% 63 
55¢ 642 
19% 21% 
120 120 
25 ly x29 
13 14 
24% 25 
16% 185% 
110% 111% 
3442 36% 
395% 44 
37 38% 
22% 25% 
4242 48% 
7% 10% 
xX21% 22% 
39% 45 
34 37% 
4134 42% 
17% 20% 
39%2 44% 
10612 109 
17*2 20% 
47 48% 
18% 21% 
22% . 2636 
65 ee 
131% 137 
11214 114 
56%. G2 
27% 29% 
12 14% 
21% 24% 
156% 165% 
126% 127% 
115% 117 
14 16% 
405% 56% 
1842 22% 
175 181% 
187 x188%, 
52%4 57 
2334 26% 
10 12% 
44% 50% 
14% 16% 
5% 6% 
4%, 53% 
114% 120% 
104%4 11242 
4442 50% 
34% 38 
224% 27% 
20% 25 
62 65 
105%4 107 
17 19% 
101% 103% 
103% 105 
10542 106 
1% 2% 
13% 15% 
71 752 
88 88 
12% 15% 
154% 19 
45 51 
6% x7% 
45% 50% 
27% 33% 
12% 15% 
19 22 
104 106 
31 38% 
2342 27% 
94% 11% 
30% 33 
104% 106% 
2342 27%. 
52 56 
534%2 59% 
108'2 110% 
4542 49% 
24% 28% 
105%2 105% 
42 45%, 
32 335% 
6% 8 
49 53 
17 18 
68 75 
30% 37% 
25% 26% 
14% 17 
118 126 
3556 38% 
42' 48 
114 119 
7 9'% 
5% 65% 
16 17% 
145% 17% 
17 18% 
70 72 
72 8% 


April 
Low High 
$ per Share 
21% 23 

10342 104% 
40% 46% 
96 99% 
2642 29% 
16 17% 

145% 145% 
28% 32%. 
29%, 31 

106 108% 
29 36 
9 12% 

122% 135 
59%2 66 

5% 6 
19 20% 

122 123 
253 29% 
13 13% 
25 25% 
16% 19% 

110% 111 
35% 42 
395% 45% 
3556 37 
23 254% 
435% 50% 

BY% 11% 
21% 22% 
68 68 
39% 44% 
3342 37% 
40% 43 
19 24% 
42% 55 

108 108% 
17% 23% 
4742 48% 
19%—6 235% 
23% 25% 
68% 78 

132 141 
112 113 
27 30% 
13% 16% 
21% 23% 
15842 171 
126% 1272 
115% 116% 
14% 16%4 
49% 54 
20 241% 
175 183 % 
188 192 
53% 58% 
24 27% 

8% 10% 
45 50% 
14% 17% 
5 ly 6 1 nm 
4% 6% 

116% 12842 
107% 121 
45 “% 50 Va 
3458 38% 
23 26% 
20% 23% 
63 6612 
10442 107 
17% 23% 
102 104 
1015¢ 103% 
104 105% 

1% 2 
14% 18% 
71% 83 

x13 15 
1652 191 i, 
45% 57% 

642 6% 
48% 56 
2842 30% 
13% 15% 
19% 21% 

104 107 
32% 38% 
243 2812 
10 12% 
31% 35% 
105% 107% 
244%2 28% 
51% 584% 
5542 63 
105%4 109% 
45% 48 
25% 30% 
105%4 105% 
43 45% 
31% 35 

62 1% 
50% 60 
17 21% 
62%2 69% 
23% 334 
3242 36 
2542 26% 
14 152 
128 136 
3542 29% 
44% 47% 
113% 118 
1M, 82 
5'% 6% 
16% 17% 
14% 16% 
17% 20% 
7034 71% 
Te 8% 


ay 
Low High 
$ per Share 
2238 25% 
102%4 104% 
424%, 46% 
95 9942 
27 28% 
16% 19% 
28%2 315% 
30%2 3342 
10542 107 
34 38 
11% 13% 
130% 139 
6344 iy 
558 
19 20% 
28% 305% 
13%2 16% 
25 25% 
17% 187 
11042 112 
41 48 
44% 4714 
36 38% 
23% 25 
46% 50% 
10% 145% 
215% 22% 
68 68 
41% 44%% 
36 38 
41%2 43% 
24 26%4 
x51 56 
105 105 
22% 27% 
48 4812 
223%, 24% 
24% 26% 
7544 825 
13442 143 
113% 114 
27% 30% 
15 16% 
22%2 25 
165% 172% 
126%% 129 
115 116! 
16 17%8 
52 62% 
22 25 
17742 183 
190 197 
5642 61 
28 31 
BY 93% 
48'2 53 
14%, 17 
6 7% 
612 7% 
122% 129 
113 120% 
44%, 50 
36% 40 
24 26% 
21% 24% 
65 6642 
105 10642 
22% 242 
103 104 
103 1052 
104 106 
1 2 
16 18 
77 82 
14 15% 
1634 19% 
53 57% 
6% 7% 
52% 57 
x29 32% 
1442 16% 
1934 22% 
105 109 
3634 38% 
x2834 32 
l1l4% 13% 
34 38 
10434 107% 
2642 28 
60 
61% 64 
106% 10774 
47 51 
28% 335% 
10742 108% 
45%4 4842 
34%4 39 
7% 8% 
58 64}, 
19 2042 
68 97 
3258 39% 
265 262 
14 17% 
135 146 
x38 4134 
47% 52! 
11642 122 
7% 8% 
558 6 Vs 
17 175e 
14% 16% 
1842 20 
Tli% %6 
7% 


June 
Lew High 
$ per Share 
22 25% 

103 104 
44% 49% 
96 103 
27%4 34% 
18%, x22%% 

147 147 

x31 345% 
33 35% 

107 107 
R4 37 
12% 16% 
134 140 
65 71% 

576 Te 
19%, 24 

27 29% 
15% 19% 
17% 19% 

1115¢ 113 
42 4542 
42% 45% 
37 38 
23% 24% 
49142 57% 
13% 16% 
224 235% 
72 72 
42 48 
35% 37% 
43 4612 
22'2 25% 
5l'2 60 

105 105 
26% 29 
47! 485% 
22% 24% 
24' 264 
79% 95% 

13742 140 
113% 114 
273 335% 
15% 19%4 
22% 233 

163 169 

12674 1287; 

11442 116% 
16% 19% 
57 635% 
21 25% 

177 1805; 

196 200 
58% 60 
2642 30% 

8% 11% 
51 54% 
1542 16% 
6% 6% 
642 9% 

124% 130% 

116 122% 
45% 4742 
37 40 
23%4 28 
215% 24 
653, 71% 

106 106% 
235% 27% 

102% 105 

104 106 

104% 107 

1% 1% 
165g 20% 
79%2 84% 
80 89 
14 15% 
17%4 21%@ 
51% 54% 
642 7 
51% 55% 
29% 33% 
145, 16% 
21 22% 

10574 107 
36 38 
264% 2934 
11344 12% 
35 38% 

104% 105% 
27 29% 
53 58% 
61 6376 

107 108% 
45% 51% 
28% 30% 

107'2 110 
46 x47% 
38% 41 

7%4- 10% 
60'2 175 
19 21 

x62 8042 
37%2 41% 
26 26% 
16 19 
i 144 

. 8 40% 
48% 53% 
11942 123% 

Te 8% 
5% TT% 

xX174%2 18% 
14% 16% 
18% 19%4 
71 71% 

8% 9% 


July 
Low High 
$ per Share 
21% 23% 
10342 104%2 
42% 47% 
97 101% 
26% 31 
18% 20% 
29% 32%%4 
34 35 
105 105! 
33 x34' 
13%2 155s 
130 137 
6742 TO 
642 7% 
21 23 
2642 29% 
15 17 
16% 18% 
10942 113 
38 43 
41 ad 
37 38 
22% 23% 
45% 54% 
10% 14% 
22%—_ 23% 
73% 7 
47% 54 
34% 37 
4345 +4, 
21% 23% 
495% 5642 
105 106 
26 28 
48 49 
20% 23 
22% 25% 
82 90 
127*2 138 
111 113 
27% 31% 
16 19% 
21 22% 
157 163 
126% 128% 
114% 116 
16 18 
55} 6342 
20% 24% 
17 179 
192 196 
54 58% 
26% 273 
24 27M 
108 108 
85% 10% 
49 52% 
15% 18% 
5% 642 
8% 12% 
120 132! 
115 1233 
43% 45% 
3642 38 
23% 27% 
20% 22% 
69 71 
104 1064 
23% 26% 
102 106 
105 108 
105% 109 
1% 2% 
15% 19 
79% 84% 
13 x14% 
17% 19% 
48 5242 
6 6% 
50% 53% 
28 3042 
1¢@ 16% 
20 2242 
106% 109% 
33% 36% 
24% 27 
10% 12% 
32% 38% 
105 106% 
21% 28 
% 1% 
52 55% 
54 61% 
10742 108 
461 47% 
27% 29% 
107 110 
43 46%2 
38% 40% 
7% 10 
Seale | 
19% 20% 
60% 66 
32 3842 
26 27 
15% 18% 
134 138 
37 39% 
47% 51% 
117% 121 
7% 8% 
5% 6% 
i7'2 18% 
15 16% 
175% x19 
84% 9% 


August 
‘Low High 
$ per Share 

2134 25% 

102% 103%4 
38% 447% 
95 9842 
25 28 
18% 19%8 
285% 30%% 
34% 42 

105 107'2 
33% 34'2 
13% 17% 
131 138 
69 72 

5% 67% 

1842 22%6 

25% 28% 

17 18% 

16% 19 
108%4 110'2 

3842 4142 

x395— 44%2 
34% 3678 
22 2358 
38 46'2 

9% 125 

22% 23 

7 7 
51° 59! 
33 36's 
44 4514 
22 = 
50% 

10558 106% 
25% 32 
47 49 
21% 24% 
22% 24's 
7834 90% 
129 141'% 
112 113 
27% 32 
17 18'2 
20% 23 
15842 172% 
126 127 
113% 116 
16% 177% 
55% 68 
20 212 
171% 183 
54 61 
26% 3154 
106 106 
2 27'2 
107 107% 

8% 11% 

5042 63'2 

145%—_ 16% 

4% 57s 

10% 13 
120%%@ 131 
114% 119 

43% 48'2 

365% 39° 

21% 25 

20% 2378 

715 7258 
105 105%%4 

22% 27% 
102 1052 
104 107% 
106 108'2 

15% 2% 

13% 17 

69 79%2 

12%. 14% 

17% 23% 

43% 50%. 

6% 6% 

50% 55%%4 

27% 293% 

14 1658 

20% 23 
108 %%2x109'4* 
x32%4 36% 

25%— 272 

10%— 12% 

33 38% 
103% 107%2 

23 * 27% 

re r% 

53 57 

55% 62% 
107% 10734 

4642 52 

2712 32%'2 
108 §=6110 

43% 46 

7 40 

1%: 9 

59% 65% 

19°74 20%. 

59%2 64 

32% 37% 

26% 2642 

15% 18% 
135 137 - 

36% 3942 

47 5334 
116% 122% 

TV, 855 

5% 6% 

175s. 18% 
x14% 16% 

17% 18%4 

8% 9% 


September 
Lew High 
% per Share 
25 265% 
1025% 107 
43% 48 V4 
9642 106 
2642 28% 
18%, 20% 
x150 150 
31 34% 
40'2 651 
10542 105% 
3542 37 Ye 
16% 20% 
135 150 
x70 73% 
6% 7% 
22% 25% 
118 120 
26%. 29% 
17% 19% 
1858 21% 
108'2 109% 
3842 42 
42% 45% 
3442 36% 
23 2542 
40% 45% 
11% 14 
225, 23% 
75 75 
56 65% 
36 38 
42'2 44% 
2342 25 
5342 58 
105 106 ¥ 
31% 34%4 
4738 48). 
2445 27% 
225, 24% 
857s 93 
140°4 14642 
x112%2 114% 
30%% 33% 
1742 18% 
22% 25% 
17154 186% 
126% 128 
x114 11534 
16% 19% 
65 79% 
21 225% 
x181 198 
188 192 
602 65% 
30%, 35% 
104 106% 
2732 30 
1062 108 
9%2 11% 
61% 65%% 
14%e 17%% 
5% 5% 
12% 14 
128 143 
118%4 132 
45 49%% 
38% 41 
22% 24% 
225% 24 
72 x7444 
103 105% 
27 31% 
101 103 
1005, 105 
101 106! 
1% 218 
15%8 175 
76%2 80 
B885— 88% 
14 15% 
21 24% 
48% 537 
64 63, 
525% 58% 
28% 3034 
15% 1642 
22% 23 
10844 °109%2 
354% 39% 
26% 28 
11 12% 
37 40 
10474 106 
X265— 29% 
55% 57% 
605s 6542 
107 10742 
497 523% 
30% 33% 
107 110 
46 52 
37 40% 
812 92 
63 67 
2044 22%, 
6242 64% 
33 37% 
26 27 
1658 18% 
134 140 
38 40%8 
535% 58} 
122 131 
8 9% 
63% 8 
1844 x18%4 
16 1842 
1842 19% 
67 68%4 
9% 11% 


October 
Low High 
$ per Share 
26 2942 
103% 107 
107 108 42 
116 118 
4642 49% 
104 10642 
26 30% 
19 21 
33% 47 
46%, 50 
107 107 
36% 40% 
1934 24% 
150 154 
72% 75% 

6% BM 
24% 30's 
125 125 
28644 30% 
1842 1974 
20%, 22 
110% 111 
40 47% 
42 46 
36% 38% 
2434 26% 
41% 44% 
12% 13% 
23% 2454 
73 74 
61% 69 
26 28% 

% 1 

38 43 
42%: 47 
23% 25 
58 78 
106% 106% 
3342 40% 
47% 51 
26% 29% 
23% 26% 
88}. 95 
144 15434 
113 115 
293 32% 
17% 21% 
25 32 
181%4 192% 
125% 128 
113 115 
18% 19% 
791, 941% 
2142 30% 
196 220 
192 19914 
62% 6642 
34% 35% 
104 105'¢2 
29% x32%% 
108 110% 

9% 10% 
60'2 64% 
16%% =? 

53% 

13% 19% 
140 152% 
130 141 
48 51 
41 48% 
21% 245% 
21% 23% 
75 78\e 
103% 106 
2942 31% 
100% 103 
101% 104 
103% 105% 

1% 2! 

16% 18% 
78 80 

14% 15% 
21% 2 
52 5914 

6% 7% 
58 61% 
29 3242 

14%, 16 
21% 25 
109% 110% 

39%, 42 
27% 28% 

12% 13 
39 4642 
103% 106 
29% 33 
57% 63% 
63 70 Ye 
107 109% 
53 60 
31% 33% 
10814 109'% 
4942 53 
3942 41% 

812 93% 
6412 172 
2242 26% 
63 71% 
35% 395% 
25% 26% 
17% 21% 
135 135 
397% 48% 
567 6654 
130 150 

8 9% 

7%6 y 
185% 19% 
18 2544 
1942 22% 
q 73% 
10% 12 





For footnotes see page 631. 


November 
Low High 
$ per Share 
28‘. 30% 
107 112 
118'2 124 
46%, 52% 
105%2 111 
28'2 37% 
2 25% 
46 51% 
100 102 
46 49 
106'4 107 
385% 48% 
21 23% 
145 152 
7338 75% 
x7°® 9 
27 29 % 
125 125 
293 34 
1834 25% 
2142 26% 
lll‘, 113 
46% 49% 
43%, 46% 
x38 40 
26 291% 
42's 47% 
13 14% 
24 25% 
74 7 
26%3 29 
42'2 457 
47 48 
245, 30% 
7 82 
105 107 
40'2 47 
50%, 55 
25%. 26 
245, 29% 
83 95 
15074 159% 
114 114 
29 32% 
19'2 26 
27% ©6331 
x179%4 191 
126'2 128% 
114 115% 
18% 21% 
94 122 
30% 35% 
214'2 226 
194 199%, 
58'% 65 
35% 49% 
105 108 
31'2 34% 
1100's 111% 
10 12 
62! 6554 
18%—3 23% 
5% 7% 
16% 19 
146*4 154% 
137'*2 145 
5034 55% 
44% 48 
22% 25% 
2i'y 23% 
74'2 79 
= 106% 
35 
101% 103 
1027, 105% 
10342 107% 
2% 4% 
16% 18% 
79%4 84% 
92 92 
1434 19% 
21% 24 
5914 62% 
678 9% 
60 65 
31 36% 
15 18% 
23%— 25% 
108 109% 
395s 41% 
28%4 32% 
12%2 15% 
45% 50% 
104% 105 
32 34% 
59%2 62 
67's 70% 
10742 110 
x523 59 
32% 36% 
109*2 111% 
49 51% 
40 42 
85_ 11% 
65 12% 
2634 29% 
72 79% 
37'e 41% 
26'2 27% 
21 26% 
51% 
64% 
145*2 160 
9 10% 
9 10% 
19% 19% 
25 29% 
21% 25% 
76 77 
11 13% 
5142 55 





December 
Low High 
$ per Share 
285, 30% 
106% 110 
119%4 123% 
46 49% 
109% 110% 
35% 42 
24%, 29 
44% 51% 
99% 101% 
35 47 
106%5 106% 
48 56 
21% 24% 
143 150 
73 15 %2 

134 9 

27! 29% 
12 124 
34 37% 
25% 28 
24%. 24% 
245 28 
lll% 114 
42%, 49 
43% 46% 
39% 40% 
30 33% 
43% 46% 

13% 14% 
24%, 2512 
25% 29% 
39%4 43% 
42% 45% 
30%, 35 
75% 98 
108 108 
44 50 
54 56 
2542 29% 

2534 28 
8S7%s2 100% 
156% 167% 
113 114% 

29% 32% 
111% 113 

25 30% 

29 34% 
179% 191% 
127% 12812 
114 115% 

20 21% 
116 134 

29% 33 
217% 229 
190 x195 

62% 65%4 

47%2 55 
108 109% 

33% 3912 
111% 112 

11 13 

64 71 

20% 24% 

62 ™ 

16% 19% 
147 158 
137 146 

50 54 

46% 47%% 

24 294% 

23% 27% 

7642 B81 
104% 107% 

33 37 
103 106 

x105 107 
x106 108 
3% 4 

17% 19 

80%. 86 

18 20% 

23% 283% 

55 62% 

Ste 9% 

60%. 65 

31% 35% 

173%4 2042 

234 26% 
109 110 

40! 42% 

30% 32 

id’ 18 

50% 59% 
105 106 

31 34 

6042 63% 

66 70%8 
107% 108% 

53% 56% 

35% 38%4 
110 111 

50 52% 

165% 18% 

40% 44 

1034... 13% 

67 74 

26 3542 

71%; 17% 

39 44% 
x26%2, 43% 

24% 27 
136 146 

4842 50% 

67 715% 

35 36 
153% 162 

10% 12% 

9% 10% 

18%, 19% 

235s 26 

24 2834 

8142 86 

12% 14% 

53%. 58 
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STOCKS 
Gaylord Container Corp__ tnween diel 
5'4e’e convertible preterred__ ..50 
General American Investor: 1 
$6 preferred ______-- inte mam 
$4.50 preferred . 100 
General American Transport Corp 5 
General Baking Co__ Ee 
68. preferred: 22.2... -_- a 
General Bronze Corp pats 4 5 
Genera: Canam Coro... 
RS OE SI SE SRST St me ° 
ih ie. SF Re EN a 100 
General ge SRE a i 
7‘e preterred_. ios 100 
General Electric Co_ ens etiasaineidiaad 
General Foods Corp... ............- 
$4.50 preferred - piinarin™ 
General Gas & Electric class “A = 
$6 cum preferred series A 
General Migia..<..... eiieietidicirtnwoceciiginpdl ° 
New common ae 
5% preferred______- Fa ae 
3%‘ conv preferred_ 100 
Rights J 
General Motors Corp sosios cluilaats ss | 
oS pieeeeen 20. PARR 
General Outdoor Ady Be ne 
REE TE A EE ° 
General Precision Equip Corp______-_* 
General Printing Ink. ...~......... 1 
$4.50 series A preferred. . 
Genera! Public Service____-_- 10c 
General Railway Signal_..........._* 
6% preferred..._..._____ 100 
General Realty & Util Corp bert 10c 
General Refractories_ PERT Rh A ee 
General Shoe Corp_____ Se Si ee ee | 
General Steel Castings $6 pid_ ies 
General Telephone Corp. 20 
General Time Instruments Corp sae 
4'%4‘~ preferred 100 
General Tire & Rubber Co 2 
4'4‘, preferred _~_ 100 
4'4‘) cum preferred 100 
Rights ___. i : 
Gillette Safety Razor seer et, 
$5 convertible ies teiam eS ae 
Gimbel Bros_ Salih Dtac did ea 
36 preferred _ cn sate WO “3 
$4.50 preferred os 
Glidden Co (The)__ ~~~ RT FS 
442‘e convertible preferred__.._.50 
Goebel Brewing Co 1 
Gold & Stock Telegraph 100 
Goodall-Sanford Inc_ 10 


GesGeeee te wr OO. oon 5 nee ° 


$5 preferred__-_-. bein oa” 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber. we 
$5 convertible preferred ° 
Gotham Hosiery—~ , * ° 
Graham-Paige Motors___..._..-....-1 
Granby Cons MS & P Co Ltd_ 5 
Grand Union Co (The) , 
Granite City Steel___. ee A 
Grant (W T) Cou... _- ae 10 
New common — coma 
5‘, preferred — .20 
3%4‘e preferred __~ , 100 
Great Northern Iron Ore Prop.__ _- 
Great Northern Ry 6% pfd bing "4 


Great Western Sugar ; ‘ Fy 


7‘ preferred . .100 
Green Bay & Western RR Co .100 
Green (H L) Co_. ’ sanena 
Grevhound Corp (The) ; ia” 

4%‘ preferred : et 100 
3rumman Aircraft Eng Corp___._-_1 
Guantanamo Sugar -_- 1 

8% preferred____ SER 

8‘> preferred ctis__ 100 

$5 conv preferred _ a 
Gulf Mobile & Ohio RR : -* 

$5 eae Y hes eee 
Gulf Oil Corp. : ERT: 
Hackensack Water__ _~~- oi ip ahaa 

Profertea: A... Rem 
Hall .Printing._._:....- a Be 
ee . Fee ie 

6% preferred_._.._... crmietiperionn 

46 conv preferred lial 100 
Hanna (M A) $4.25 preferred. . 
Harbison Ween, metres. =? 

6% preferred —._-- ‘ Gaidsig-ta ae 
Hart, Shaffner & Marx bettie 10 
Hat Corp of America class A__ te 

642% preferred___... Sect hedcn sic 

4'2°° preferred (modified) 100 
Hayes Industries Inc__ ssictucghoae aie 
Hayes Mfg Corp__----- wen pepe 
Hazel-Atlas Glass Co. . : ve 2 
Hecht Co. 1 Tier Sip iraee ; weiss 15 

334% preferred ‘* .100 
Helme (G@ W)_--.-~- gion sous alan 25 

7‘ non-cum preferred idle 100 
Hercules Motors... ~~. Sieitatenaeanet 
Hercules Powder —____-~ oie deme 

6°) pfd 5% after Nov 15. 100 
meres Geese... een 

$4 convertible preferred___._._.___* 
Hewitt Rubber Corp____ 5 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co_ a> be ..10 
Hives: Ce te By Ret} cee 
Holland Furnace Co (Del)__-_._.--_10 
Hollander (A) & Son... ~~... 5 
er. SURI ace ee cmcnvanee 

71% pvreferred_____.--- ESTA 
Homestake Mining _ Sea 
Houdaille-Hershey class A___- Ss tacaacate 

Common __. ecto aa 

$2.25 preferred co ..50 
Hotisehold Finance Corp ._.._..-____* 

New cemmon __-_-_- x, 

Bo, —-wrererien.§.-- + .,~..4......-. 190 

334° preferred ___ nee 100 
Houston Licht & Power Co____-_~- ° 
Houston Oil of Texas v t c__-~.-~-- 25 
ive: Hotind Oey. 3d 
Hudson & Manhattan. RR__--~---- 100 

5% non-cum preferred _- ..100 
Hudson Bay Mining & Smelt. “Lta____* 
Hudcon -Moter Car...-..-.-.--..---- ° 
Hupp Motor Car Corp__------~-------+ 1 
Idaho Power Co__.-_---_------~-----20 


Illinois Central RR Co__...--____- 100 


Non-cum conv 6%: series A pfd___1090 
Anse: ine We. J. > Sn ene 100 
RR sec stock -ctfs series A__..1000 





a 


January 
Low High 
$ per Share 

23 26 

58 61 
12% 13% 
106 10942 
49 5234 
834 93 
160% 16142 
17% 19 
6°8 P36 
19 22748 
114%4 122 
28 293% 
15642 160 
37% 40% 
402 42 
10814 108% 
3% + 

134%4 143 
113 12312 
130 13242 

62 65 
127% 129% 

53 5542 
10 12 
22%, 24% 
5s 10% 
10642 107% 
1% 238 
28%, 32 
123% 127 
37% 5% 
21 22%, 
19 19% 
10142 10942 
26%3 27% 
28%» 2934 
106%4 107% 
26 2912 
105 106%4 
15 17% 
92 95 
21 23% 
104'2 105% 
253 4 263% 
52'2 53% 
3% 4 
156 16542 
2542 27% 
5342 5652 
102% 104% 
51% 55% 
110%2 112 
14! 16 
558 8 
45% 5% 
18°" 4 19%, 
14% 16% 
36! 41! 
24 =! 
14* 15% 
46! 5242 
281% 295% 
162 16342 
64 70 
52% 57 
2234 24} 
104% 105 
2815 347% 
5°%4 63% 
167 176 
145, 18% 

58 64% 

4942 513 

33 37 

264, 28 

2042 24% 

15% . 17% 

108 109 

109% 110'% 
1855 20% 
7% 948 

107 110 

9% 10% 

658 7% 
109 114 

2042 22 

73% Tae 
170 172 

22 a 25 1 an 

82 854 
130%2 132 

73 74 
123 123% 

25 26 Ys 

23% 2842 

41%, 44 

18%, 194 
17% 1842 

117 117 

42 4652 

44'Q 45 

165% 185% 

Tite 81 
10842 111% 

667% 70'2 

12%, 14% 

347, 40 

2 2'4 

10 12%, 

27 29'%4 

14% 187% 

3% 5% 
29% 31°4 
19% 241, 
472 5654 
12%. Tt 
1854 24 


February 
Low High 
& pev Share 
26 28%4 
58 61 
12%, 14%% 
106 109 42 
49 «54% 
9 93% 
160'2 172 
18‘g 22%, 
675 7% 
2034 2435 
115 123% 
28% 29% 
158% 162% 
3842 43% 
40 42'2 
“3% “4 
140 14242 
122 | 124 
131 132 
63% 68 
128 129 
54% 60 
11% 13 
23%. 28 
10% 115% 
10644 108 
2's 2%, 
305% 365% 
123 126" 
4% 5M, 
22% 25% 
19% 24% 
105 109 
27 28 
29% 31 
110 110% 
29 3 >» tg 
106%%4 109 
15 16% 
92 93% 
23% 25 
10042 103% 
2554 28% 
53 55 
3% 4% 
158 162 
25%, 30 
56% 61 
103 105 
54% x57% 
xlll 112 
14% 15% 
7 8 
4% 5% 
19% 23% 
14%, 16% 
37% 43 Ye 
24 24% 
14% 17 
47%—3 51% 
28% 29% 
162% 165 
66 71 
52% 5612 
23% 25% 
104%, 105% 
32 35% 
5% 7 
171 182 
15% 17% 
60 64 
51 55 
36}: 38 
26;% 26% 
23 247% 
17% 182 
106 109 
107. 109% 
19'2 21% 
154 154 
“BMG 10% 
110 110 
10% 125 
7 BY 
112% 118 
2142 22% 
74% 76% 
174 174 
2434, 28% 
8442 90% 
130 131% 
72 76 
123 125% 
25 26% 
2634 295s 
43 48 
1834 20% 
18 19% 
45 48% 
45 46% 
18 ¥ 22% 
75 - 18% 
109 «111% 
69% 74 
13 17% 
3942 435% 
2% 3 
104% 14%% 
29 32% 
175s 19% 
45% 53% 
32 34% 
205s 29% 
48?> 61%. 
7212 79 
19%, 27 


NEW YORK STOCK RECORD 





March 
Low High 
$ per Share 

23% 28'2 

58 60'2 

i2%e 14% 
108 108%4 
1062 1065s 

52 55% 

9 10% 
170 x1l72% 

1834 22% 

6 1% 

19% 23% 
117 12342 

27% 29% 
164 170 

395% 43 Vy 

4042 4242 

3% 4 
140 140 
120 123 %4 
12944 134 

6234 68% 
127% 130 

56 60 

11 12% 

25 303 

912 11% 
107 110 

2% 2% 

3158 37 
126 12612 

44% 5 

21% 25% 

2042 24 

99 10848 
25%, 28% 
28%, 32% 
108 111 
27 31% 
x105%3 107 

13% 15% 

90 923% 

21% 26 
100% 102% 

9742 985% 

25% 28% 

54 54% 

4 4'o 
15442 158% 

2534 29% 

54°54 60% 
102%, 105% 

4914, 5734 
111% 112'2 

12% 15% 

6 7% 

4% 538 

21% 23% 

14%, 17% 

41 43% 

24 24% 

155%, 17% 

46142 52% 

285% 30528 
161% 164% 

66% 66%. 

54 5734 

2234 25% 
107*4 108'2 

29%, 36 

54% 7 
172 1380 

143% 17*%4 

60 6434 

5342 57% 

35 3512 

2654 a 26 32 

2112 24% 

1732 22 
107 108 %4 

20% 2234 

30% 33% 

8% 97% 
107% 110 

9} 12 

6 7% 
108 114 

21%, 22 

72%, 76 
174 175 

24%, 28% 

82 9034 
130 13142 

76% 78 
12542 128% 

26 27 

25° 29% 

43%, 48 

18% 19% 

1834 22% 
118 118 

45% 50% 

4534 465% 

19 23 

77 80 

26 27 
109 11142 

71! 74% 

14% 18% 

37% 43% 

2Y, T%, 

10 14 

28% 32% 

17% 2134 

4 5 

31 34% 

25% 30% 

°535%q 60% 

79 81%, 

23 27 


April 
Low High 
$ per Share 
24% 31 
59 63 
12% 14% 
104%4 10642 
5142 55 

933 9% 
171 174 
19% 22 
6 ™% 
19% 25% 
118 x128 
2842 29% 
164 167 2 
404 434 
40° 42% 
3% 4\% 
140 140 
119% 123% 
129 131 
63% 70 
126% 129 
56 59 V% 
ll’e 14% 
26 28 
95, 11% 
107'2 108% 
2% 3% 
324% 35% 
126 126 
3% 433 
21% 24% 
21 225, 
100 106%, 
26 30 
30 3142 
106% 108 
26% 30%%4 
106% 107%2 
107%% 108% 
ts Va 
14*, 15! 
91% 93 
22%. 29 
9742 99 
26% 31! 
5342 54% 
4 4% 
153 156 
2642 28%% 
5642 62%s 
102 103% 
51%. 575% 
110'2 112%% 
14 15% 
612 7% 
4% 5 Ya 
2236 24% 
15 184s 
41% 44 
24 24% 
15% 17 
4744 55% 
2875 3143 
163'% 167'2 
68'2 71 
§23 637s 
22°74 267%, 
107*2 107%2 
33M 36%% 
53% 65, 
176 180 
14% 21 
61 73 %e 
52% 56% 
37 37! 
21% 25% 
183% 2015 
106*%2 108'2 
10642 107! 
19% 22%% 
155 155 
x30 32% 
8% 95% 
10742 110 
1055 115% 
6% 736 
109 111% 
214% 23% 
A% ‘Ti 
175 17742 
28 314% 
82 89 
130% 134% 
76 7742 
129 131% 
253% 30 
255, 27% 
42%, 49 
17% 18% 
21% 22% 
116% 119 
465, 505% 
4634 47! 
19%, 225% 
25% 28 
108 109%, 
72% 81 
155% 18% 
38% 435% 
23% 3 
10%, 13% 
29%2 31% 
20 29%. 
4% 5 
31% 37 
255% 375% 
56%2 76 
7934 83 
2314 35 


‘May “June 
Low High Low High 
$ per Share $ per Share 

27%, 30% 26% 29 
6142 642 59% 64 
14% 153 15 16%4 
10742 10742 107'2 108% 
51% 55% 52%, 56% 
9% 10 9%2 9% 
173% 175'%2 x174 180! 
20 22 21% 26% 
6% 73% 7% 12% 
22% 28%2 27% 37 
125'2 134 129% 139 
28% 30 2993 32% 
168 172 167 172 
41%, 44% 42% 444% 
415% 48 44 4854 

3% 4% 4% 4% 
140 142 145 148 
123 127 128 139 
129% 131% 1291, 132% 

67% 70% 67 70 
125 12842 126%4 129 
59% 61% £61 61% 
1344 x167% 15% 18% 
26'2 29 26% 29 
10%, 11% ll 16 
10842 108% 107%, 108% 
242 3 2% 3% 
33 35 314% 35% 
3% 4° 4 45% 
23% 26! 24% 265% 
21% 233 22% 24% 
10142 111% 10674 116% 
2842 34% 32% 34% 
30! 35! 32% 35 
28% 30! 29 3i% 
108 109! 107 109 
147 16 15% 17% 
92% 9714 x97 100% 
253 2853 255, 28 
98% 100% 98 98'% 
305, 32 29% 31% 
5342 7 52% 55 

4 4% 4% % 

151 155 150% 154 
27 29 4 27% 31% 
57 611% 57% 6312 

102% 103'4 102%4 10414 
524 57 54%, 57% 

107% 110 1035% 110 
15% 21 18% 21%% 

612 74% 6'% 8% 

4% 5% 4% 6 

2342 24534 2442 2534 
17% 185% 16%, 19% 
41% 44% 4342 54% 
2342 24% 22 24 
16% 17 16% 17! 
50%. 55% 50% 55% 
29 31% 305% 325% 

165% 175 170 17412 

: 5 72 72 

58 62 7 62 

25% 28%%4 2542 28 

107'2 1077%% ‘ a 
34%, 38%. 34%, 43142 
573 The 63% 835 

190 206 205 208 
19% 2412 23 301% 
Tl'2 T6% 74 82 
52'2 555% 53 553% 
3742 37'2 364% 39 
24 26's 26 29 
19% 205, 19% 20? 

10542 10814 106 106% 

107 107 10742 108 
20% 22% 21% 233 

155 155 iis aR 
3142 37% 34% 365% 
85—_ 10 9% 101% 

110 112 109% 110 
11% 12% 11% 14% 
7 Bi 7% 11% 

110 112% 110 11445 
22% 25% 24% 2642 
78 80's 80 80's 

177 177 182 186 
2842 30%%4 2834 313% 
87 91% 89 94 

x131 13234 13142 132% 

7542 T7% 78% 80% 

124 127% 126%4 132 
29! 304 30% 32 
24 265% 24% 25% 
45% 491% 45%, 49 
17% 18% 18% 19% 
21% 25% 25% 29 

116%4 117 116% 117 
49 53% 49354 60% 
45 46° 46’ 48 
21%, 23% 20% 223 
26 267% 25%, 27% 

103 V2 108% 107 109 
75 x7934 75% 8 
15% 17% 1554 173 
39% 435% 39% 42%%4 

2% 43, 4\% TM 
“T2™ 17% 16 23% 
x29! 31% 29% 30% 

2634 34 28% 325% 

45; 52 4% 5t2 

33 37'5 34% 37 
32% 37% 35% 42% 
64 73 68% 74 
83%4 87 86 91 
31 34 33% 38 


July 
Lew High 
$ per Share 
24% 28% 
59% 60% 
13% 16% 
107% 107% 
50 652 
9% 10 
180'2 183'% 
19% 235 
9 11% 
26 323% 
130 137 
29 31% 
167 171% 
41% 44% 
43 45° 
4 1 4 , 45 
145 146 
132 136 
130. 131 
65 69 
x127 129 
60 60 
17 19% 
26 28% 
12% 15% 
107 1077; 
2% 3he 
31 335% 
131 134 
4 4% 
23% 25% 
2134 24 
105 112%4 
31%, 33% 
28 31% 
27 30% 
109 110 
14% 16% 
9734 100 
23% 265% 
x97 99% 
28 30°45 
54 545, 
4% 434 
147% 151 
26% 29% 
53 59% 
10255 103 
48 55% 
10942 110% 
18 193 
6% 12 
5 534 
23 25 '. 
15% 177 
44%, 49 
21% 22 
is% 17 
47% 5342 
29%, 31% 
170 172 
54% 58% 
24 26% 
105% 105% 
34% 44% 
7 85% 
207 216'2 
21% 28 
73% Ts 
51! 55 
35% 37 
25 27% 
18% 19% 
104'4 106 
103'2 10414 
108'2 10842 
21! 24 
32 36% 
93% 10% 
110 110 
10% 13% 
8 %, 10% 
110 11234 
24% 257% 
15% 15% 
185% 185% 
25% 291, 
87 90 
13342 138 
80 80% 
129 132 
30% 31 
23% 24% 
45%, 49 
18 19 
26 29 
50 «457 
45 46'% 
19% 21% 
“= 26% 
107 109% 
772 84 
14 16'2 
35'2 40'S 
4%4 6% 
16% 2042 
275, 31 
25% 30% 
415 673 
3454 367% 
315% 39 
64 70 
89 91 
31% 


37 


August 
Low High 
$ per Share 

24%4 27% 
59 61 
14% 16% 
105°4 107 
50% 56 
9'2 10 
181'2 183 
185% 21% 

9 10% 

27 31 
125% 131%4 
27% 31 
162 1672 
41% 47%3 
4342 45% 

4% 4% 

145 150 
127 131 
43% 52% 
126%4 132 
66 72% 
126%4 128 
60 60% 
17% 19% 
2542 28%, 
13% 15% 
108 10912 
25% 3 
30% 35% 
134% 1341 
4% 4% 
23% 26% 
22 24% 
101% 10742 
32%. 33% 
2742 31% 
107 107 
2642 32%% 
10742 107% 
15% 17% 
9812 99 
24% 2854 
97" 99 
28 33% 
52%, 54 
4 43% 
149 152 
27% 30% 
55 65 
102 103 “4 
50% 575% 
10944 11042 
17% 24%% 
9% 12% 
4% 5% 
23% 26 

15% 17% 

44%, 50 

22 223% 

16 167% 

46 52% 

29% 32% 
167 171 

5742 611% 
23%4 25% 
10512 10514 
305% 375% 

6% 8% 

198 225! 
18% 257 4 
655% 73 
50’ 54 
35 35 
25 30 
177 20 

103'2 104 

10842 10812 
205, 23% 

155 155 
31% 36% 

9% 10% 

104 109 

11 12% 
55 «115% 

1112 116% 
23% 25% 
75% 78 
185% 189 
24% 28 
8692 96 
134% 136 
78 79%e 
13034 133% 

21! 23% 

30'2 31% 

24 2434 

48/2 52 

17 20 

26 30 

50% 53% 

44 4612 

19% 23 

25 27 
1057 108 

7834 85 

1234 15% 

36 404% 

47% 6M% 

14 17%%4 

2634 28% 

25% 32% 

5\ 6u 

3442 36% 

29% 35 

5574 6 

8142 88 

28 31% 





September 
Low High 
$ per Share 
26%, 29%, 
59 65 
16%, 18 
107% 107% 
5542 58% 
10 10% 
183 18342 
20 22 
10% 12% 
30 37338 
131 142 
30% 32% 
155 162 
4642 49% 
45! 48 
4% 4% 
150 152 
45% 51! 
127% 129% 
3 1s” 
68% 75 
125% 128 
60's 60% 
18 44 20%%4 
x27 293 
sei 15%% 
110'2 110% 
2% 34% 
3442 37% 
137 137% 
43% 6% 
25 294 
244% 26% 
106 112 
32% 33% 
30% 32% 
107 107 
31 33% 
107 109 
16% 19% 
98'2 100 
28 33% 
96 99% 
32 34'2 
53 5344 
45% 5 
150 151 
30 34 
624% 6755 
102%, 103% 
55% 6014 
110 110}2 
24% 26% 
10 12 
5 6 
25% 27 
16% 18% 
49 5045 
25% 29% 
105 105 ¥2 
16% 17% 
51 5654 
3054 32% 
16642 170 
59% 65 
24% 26% 
106 106% 
34% 38% 
7% 854 
225%, 226% 
x186°%4 194 
21% 26% 
68 T6M% 
535% 5542 
3444 35 
28% 31% 
19 20% 
1035, 106 
10742 108 
2242 25% 
35 3634 
95% 10% 
103% 104% 
12% 14% 
9% 11% 
115% 120 
25% 26% 
79% 84 
2734 x29% 
9542 105 
133 136 
T5%e 165% 
126 132 
23% 24% 
324% 33% 
24%, 27% 
541 58'5 
x197 21'2 
2658 29% 
51 53% 
45% 48% 
223 25 


25% 27% 


102 107 
7673 82 
14% 16 
3834 45 
5 6 
15 16'2 
27% 29% 
2734 31% 
542 612 
36 37% 
32 37% 
61 6942 
Bl'2 84 
30% 32 


October 
Low High 
$ per Share 
28 33 
63'2 170 
1742 1958 

108% 109 
58 60 
10% 1144 

18l1'2 183 
21 24 
11% 13% 
3l4e 37% 

137 145'2 
32% 36 

153 161 
45% 49% 
47% 51 

4% 5 Va 

153 160! 
46 46% 
128'2 129%, 
114% 11558 
71 74%4 
126% 128% 

194 20% 
29 32 
15 16%%4 

109 10942 

34% 4% 
3542 39% 

137'2 140 

576 7% 
27 293% 
26 28% 

112 124 

33 38'% 
32%. 36% 
107 107 b2 
32 34% 

107 108 5% 

18% 22% 
100 104 
3342 40% 
99 104 
3342 39 
53 55% 
.§ 7% 
151 15742 
33 36 
66 74% 
10244 103% 
59% 63% 
110 113'4 
25% 3242 

8% 105% 

5M 6% 
27% 32% 
18% 19% 
28% 32% 
105% 107 
17 19 
55 6014 
31% 33% 
166°%4 17212 
70 75 
67 74 
257%, 28% 

106% 107% 

37% 42% 

6% 8%, 
82 85 
23% 26 
75 78 
55%. 593 
35% 36% 
32 393 
19%, 21 
104'2 109% 
106 108 
24% 27 
152 154 

x355, 38% 

10% 12% 
98 10114 
1255. 14% 

934 11% 

118’ 120% 

26 2934 
100% 102 
81 8812 

180% 184 
27%. 34% 
108 115% 

-134 1372 

7612 85% 

125 131 

23% 29% 
33 33% 
26% 29% 
5534 61 
2142 25% 
27 294 
51% 557%, 
45% 4515 
213%. 25 
555 56); 
26% 272 
102'2 106! 
80 84 
15% 19! 
4234 457 

5% > 
16 193 
2834 32! 
27%. 32 

556 6% 
35%_% 38% 
35% 3854 
6542. . 69% 
$5 91% 
call 3344 





For footnotes see page 631. 


Nevember 
Low High 
$ per Share 
33 4014 
69%, 80 
19%, 22% 
58% 61% 
1l% 12% 
181 183 
22% 25 
ll‘. 14% 
32 38% 
141% 145 
33 35 
161 170 
45% 4854 
49 56 
5 5% 
157 160 '2 
47 50'2 
129%4 133 
115% 120% 
70% 75% 
127 128% 
19% 22% 
30%2 33 
15% 17% 
107 109 
4% 7 
3742 41% 
138 140 
656 8 
29 31% 
2742 30% 
115 122 
3842 44% 
32% 35 
10542 107 
4% «86442! 
10842 109 
21% 25% 
102% 10454 
42%, 50% 
101 10344 
36! 3854 
56 5654 
6 6% 
155 15712 
36 40 
68% 73 
102% 104% 
58 6212 
110%, 115 
30% 35 
9% 10% 
556 7% 
30%, 33 
18% 21% 
27% 32% 
108 109% 
19 20% 
59 65% 
32% 39% 
169 173 
71 72 
68 76 
28% 3014 
10754 107% 
41% 46% 
8% 11 
83 95 
235% 26% 
76% 81% 
58 60% 
36% 3 
37% 434% 
21° 26 
1086'4 113% 
107 1038 
26 27% 
150 155 
38% 42 
11 14 
99 101 
13% 15% 
9%, 155% 
121 1341, 
28% 32% 
102 103 
8842 92% 
181 183 4 
33% 38% 
112 115% 
133 137 
864% 90 
130% 135 
27% 30% 
33 33% 
292% 3075 
55°4 63% 
243 °6 38 
29 35 
5234 5734 
45 an 45 sh 
21%. .23%)"* 
57 63705 
263% ia 
105'2 1LO7*" 
83% 8744 
19% 2244 
44 49% 
65% 8 
17% 620%% 
29% 35% 
28%, 307% 
534 T'2 
36'2 40 
367% 41% 
69 75 
90 91% 
32 35 


December 
Low High 
$ per Share 
35 36 
79 8042 
1734 24% 
x107%% 109% 
58%, 61% 
12% 14% 
183% 18512 
23% 27% 
13% 15 
33°%4 38 
137 142% 
32 3542 
168% 171 
46% 49% 
49 53 
"5% 5% 
46% 49 
131 133% 
120 123 
71% 17. 
126% 129 
21 23 
32 36% 
5% "7% 
39% 46% 
“W%q 8% 
29% 34 
26% 31 
124 133% 
3842 41% 
33% 38% 
107 107 
41 46 
109 =111% 
22% 26% 
104% 10542 
45 6342 
102% 104% 
35%, 39 
55% 55% 
6% 75% 
150 156% 
35% 39%4 
67 14 
102 105 
59 62 
111 113 
34 39 
9% 11% 
7 7% 
3042 3354 
18% 21% 
3054 33% 
107 107% 
165% 2142 
57% 62% 
31% 39 
170 §6173% 
71% 71% 
75 86 
30 0«- x35 
45 55% 
10% 12% 
94 100 
2342 25% 
73 80", 
59% 61's 
36% 3742 
3714 43% 
24% 27% 
113% 121 
105 106% 
25 2914 
40 43% 
11! 14 
101 104% 
15 16% 
10%, 14 
120 127% 
31% 35 
103 103% 
88 90 
184 184 
37 3934 
1097 115% 
135 138 
8532 88% 
134% 138 
28% 32 
31% 33% 
29% 32% 
58 x61% 
24 251 
30 35 
51% 56 
22 25% 
59° 61 
27% 29% 
107% ‘tos 
83% 7% 
1934 "23% 
47 54 
65 ‘*B8M% 
18 21 
34% 36% 
2842 ° 32% 
" 9%, 
38% 40% 
40% 44 
75 84 
$914 92 
34% 38 
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NEW YORK STOCK RECORD 











January February " Mareh April ” May June July : August September October November December 
STOCKS Low High Low High Low High Low High Low High Low High Low High Low High Low High Low High Low High Low High 
S$ per Share $ per Share $ per Share $ per Share $ per Share $ per Share S$ per Share $ per Share $ per Share $ per Share $ per Share $ per Share 
Indianapolis Power & Light. --~--- ° 19% 22% 22% 25% 23% 25 22% 24%2 2346 24%, 24% 26% 24% 2642 23% 27 26%, 29 285, 30 29%. 32% 31 341%, 
Industrial Rayon Corp EN ET es, > 39 42 41 3974 44 40 45 40 48°%4 4576 49 18 4573 493 45, 4 if 46 58 512 ry 571 2 542 60 57} 4 64! ‘2 6414 69 
$4.50 preferred series A uch = 105 105% 10542 106% 108 109% 107 109 1066 106 106 106 104% 104% 104 105 103. 104% 104% 105% 105 107 106 108 
SE GN IN RE * 104% 115% 115 £119%2 108%4 11642 112 120% 116 120% 115% 122 112 11642 x112'% 120 118 125 125 135 128 133% 129% 140 
ae 100 a>. a ao 168% 171 169 169 173: 198 3944 171 «172—~—=C«ATS 72 171 171 168. 172 
Inland Steel pat 82 86% 8434 86% 84 8812 845% 93% 89'4 94 B88 9342 90 93% 89 95%, 92% 101 97 104 993 104! 100 105 
: : SEN PE a ne RS ti 7 7 ol, I 5 143 2 13% 12% 133 127 143 91 1, 9 i ’ 7 , fe ris ox . 05 
Inspiration Consolidated Copper__--20 11% 13% 12% 14% 11%s % 12 2 2%2 13% 8 8 2% 13% 12 13% 13 14% 14% 15% 14% 18% 17 19% 
Insuranshares Certificates Inc------ 1 85, 8% 8% 9 Sie 9 8% 9 9 9% 9 9% 8% 8 9 9 9% 9% 9% 9% 9% 10 9% 10% 
CE ER * 37% 40 39 40% 38 44% $39 50% 45 5042 43 483% 41% 45% 42 49% 48 51% 48% 52% 51% 57 va 
aus preianes. Jabigonnth 100 104% 106 105% 106% 107% 108% 107%4 109 107% 108% 107% 109 105%. 108 105% 106% 106 108 108 10912 106% 109 © 1pyit Be 
dkonsiiinenen! REELS I, 856 8% 8% 9 638 867% 6% T¥% 642 1% 6% 7% 6% - 7% 65% 7} 7 74 7%, 9% 9% 11% 9%, akin 
Interlake SS TS ES Sov See a s 9% 10'2 9% 10% 8%, 10% 9% 1042 934 1038 10 11% 9% ll% 912 11% 10% 12 11% 12% 12 13% 131, 14%, 
International Business Machines__.-- S 17342 188 175 182 178 182 i grt 3 ts ty has wht ia 187 192 x188'2 193% 192% 201 202 231 217 250 238 : 2431, 
ional Harvester___.__...---- * 74%, 81 76% $81 74% 82 76% 64 “8 9042 81 8742 81 9014 8842 93 89 92% 89% 100% 3), 
"5% pesterted ngs Neesisanerietinanianereeibial 100 178" 182% 180% 183% 181% 183 182% 187 18212 187 | 183 185% 184 186 182% 185 181% 185 181% 184%, x1K4 B og A i - 4 
tional Hydro-Elec series A..-25 2% 3% 3% 5 342 45% 342 45% 3% 434 + 4%, 434 6% 4% 6% 5 ve 656 65 10%; 10 1334 12% 
inter'l bameral & Chem Corp_--.---- 5 7 21% 20% 22% 18% 22% 19% 22% 2142 24% 20% 22% 19% 22% 1954 22% 22% 27% 27%, 29 V4 28% 3:3 4 30%, 3434 
4% preferred CRT es) Se 0 er ees en 100 75% 79% 80 83 $i% 84% 82% 83% 61 83 $1%4 8412 83% 86 Ye 86% 89% 89 42 914.2 91 93 91% 99 961% 983, 
ini , 73 5 75% 5 7 5 6 6s 6 6! 7% 6 6° §3 63 7 ly rn: . - . 
os Sua Ge ct Gab Lads o8is 3034 2914 341, 305% 34% 303, 33% 325% 3644 33% 36. 31% 35% 30% 3412 33% 36% | 33% 3732 34%, 39% 3642 3042 
1% cu ; eae 10 133 134 129 132% ###132 136% 136% 137% #138 140% 135 140 130 137 132 136 135% 140 138 140 ( a. a 
7% cum preferred_- - 0 138 140 138 141 
International Paper Co___-...------~- 15 19%. 22% 20% 25% 21% 255 21% 25% 24! 30! 26 295% 24% 28% 24 28% 284 335% 32% 41% 41% 46% 41 483 
5% convertible preferred_.___.-- 100 8434 91% 88% 92% 8742 94 8942 91% 90%, 97 9512 99% 9434 997% 96% 991 9844 103% 103% 112% 110% 118% 112 123 - 
International Rys of Central Amer__* 10 11%8 10 13 ¥%4 9% a dl Lets 4 V4 14% pa s 10% 15% - Mg bs da By 3 17 18% 18 21 18%, 20% 19% 24 
5% 0 GRE al a, ee 100 8114 87 82142 88 79 4 7 2 M4 2 892 8 98 88 70 90 s 00 100 103%% 102 115 107 1102 7 . 
Sukienetiona) EERE SS Danaea Ware aa ° 425 43% 4342 44 3 45% 44% 46% 46 47% 43! 45 41% 44 2%, 42%, 42%, 45%, 46 ’ 53% 52 +4 4 — 4 . 
International Shoe_,_.------------~-~ , 39% 42 39 4112 39% 41 39%4 41 40 42% 403, 42! 40'2 42 40! 42 4014 42 42 455, a aha ~ ji 
International Silver._....-- RG SOMG 4 9- 50 92 107% 102 115 111 12142 a 115% 109 133 120 134 Va 112 122% 117 120 11742 125 12734 140 140 165 170% 1 4 r 
7% Geeterred. otc en..-—-.--... 100 ~a ree J A dees 37% 13752 139%2 13942 Sonn _— . inn x143 143 140 145 146% 151 
i 1 Tel & Tel— 
ps temps  .. ar 183%, 23% 22% 25% 23% 28% 25% 2934 28% 31% 28 31 23 29%4 22% 26% 25% 28% 2544 28% 26% 31 287 3 
Foreign share certificates___._.- . 18% 23% 22% 25% 23% 28% 25% 2936 2855 31's 28% 30% 24 2934 23% 26% 2542 28% 155, 2834 26% 30% 29 33% 
ter D rartment Stores tae 17538 19+ 4 19 23% 21 24\8 22 2414 2234 25 +4 23°82 25 3 22 25 4 23 25 ‘2 25 27 3 27 30! 30 37, ~s c ; 
es om sexs aR a RSS 19% 22% 20% 23 21 24 22% 2634 243, 3634 2356 26 22%. 24% 23% 25 24 27 26 30' 28%, 293% a 41% 
ime Crete Cee... --......41 3842 41% 39 40% 36%4 40 3634 37%2 36% 38% 37 39! 37 38% 36 38 1/4 38 44 41% ‘ 41 : > fi 
$6 preferred__ Sh ar aes, 145 145 x ‘e 146 3=:147 ws 149 150 148% 150 150 151 x151%2 151! 150 152 152 152 150 150 
Jacobs (F L) Co “ 1 ; -- -—- = -- = -- ~~ -- - - . <= ee we 19% 20% 19% 22% 
: Jewel Tea Inc__-----~- pep nema 2! 34% 37% 36% 40% 354% 41% 36% 40% 39 41 x39 42 37 40 37 42% 41 42% 40! 43 42 47 43! 47 
; 44%  wpreferred__...__.__..-~- 100 111 112 112 11334 A 112 112 114% 1141 112% 112 110 11142 10934 109%4 110% 112 31 a4 
: Johns-Manville Corp _* 101 109% 109 113 104 xl1ll 108% 119 11234 122% 120 128 113 122% 113% 130 128% 14 135% 144% x137% 145 i37 “ay 
; 342% preferred - 100 - - - 118% 126% 129 = 13: 127 131% 130 1334 133 137% 
; Rights _____ Oe A Te ssl i , i ae ‘ 3% 5s 3! 334 si 
Hy 95 ‘ ¢ 293 a7 - 71 ‘ 2e3/ Rl an1 a7 71 2 a1 201 . ” 
' Johnson & jJohnson____ 12.50 31 3234 32% 37 35 3742 34 364 3542 37'2 3742 40 742 40 38 39 '2 3842 45 44 45 441 61 “ : 
2nd 4% preferred series A. 100 109% 11044 110 111% 110 11134 111% 112% 109% 112 109% 110% 11042 112% 112 4112! 109-113 109% 110% 110 115 114 : 6 
Joliet & Chicago RR 7% gtd stpd 100 90 93 92 92 92 92 96 102 -- _ - - on ‘ oo bt oa 140 140 
: Jones & Laughlin Stec!_. path aerials 27% 30% 28% 31%4 28) 32% 29% 33% 3034 34 32% 39 3334 38! 3342 38% 37% 40 381 413 41 463 M -¥ 
% preferred series A___-~~~--- i00 80 8442 8242 84% 79 85% 81 87 8544 92 8942 95% 94 98 93%2 97 95 7 96% 98 984 1045 102 , 103 
I 5% preferred ser B convertible___100 914% 9854 92%2 100 9676 103%4 9642 10354 99%2 105 103 116% 103% 113% 103 114 113%4 119 117% 123% 123% 139 121 135 
} 5% preferred series B calied == -- -- == ae - —— —— ~~ —— oy - ep - -— << -- -- ins ai 120 
Joy Mfg Co__-------------~~.------- 1 19% 21% 21 26 23% 27% 25 29 7 304 25 28% 23 25% 2234 26% 24 26% 24% 27% 37% 25% 26% = 
Kalamazoo Stove & Furn Co------- 10 20 22% 22% 28 234% 28% 25% 27% 25% 273 25% a 24% 265% 24142 28 28% 30% 2742 30% 27% 29% 28 31% 
. Kansas City P & L $6 lst pfd ser B__* 117 117} 117% 120 122 124 121 124 ia “= 118 §=118 : iia ia 121 122 120 122 121 123% 9 
’ Kansas City Southern Ry .-----~-- * 13 16 13% 18% 15% 185% 16% 22% 19%2 23 21%, 29% 21%4 27'%2 186% 24% 21 25 22% 25% 22%, 26%, OF ‘cae 
: 4% non-cum perferred____.._____ 100 34 39 34% 41% 38% 44 39 50 474e 51% 4942 59% 50 57 46 56 62 56 56 59 56 59 ss 60 ” 67 
i Kaufmann Department Stores... .-- 1 1@3%. 20% 19% 20 ¥e 19% 21 19%, 20 20 21% 20 22 20 20 20 23 24 25 25% 27% 28% 31¥% 313 , 
Kayser (Julius) & Co_____- inmate 5 23% 25 25 29% 26% 28% 26% 29% 26% 31% 31 38% 29%4 37 31% 36% 36 41 38 = 40% 37%, 46% 4544 545 
; Kelsey-Hayes Wheel conv class A_._-1 22%, 23% 24 283% 25 27% 26 272 26%8 27% x27 28% 2658 27 26 2852 28! 3142 30% 32 30% 31y 31 351, 
j | cS a aay eS eee A. 1 18% 20% 20% 24% 20% 24% 215% 25% 23% 25% 24 26 23 24% 22%, 255% 25% 27% 7 29 4 25% 283, 27% 31 = 
| Kendall Co $6 participating pid A---* 114% 114% 114% 115 110% = ait. — ou aie See ee - - -- -- es : é oe awd bias Py 
‘ SE aOR ad 35% 39 36% 39% 35% 395, 36% /e Ye "8 36 39 35% 38% 37% 42% . 42! 453 44% 50% a73Sie Rl 
: Keystone Steel & Wire_...__--__--__ ad 233%, 24 23% 24% 22% 23% . 2338 25% 25 27 2538 27 27 29% 27 32% 273% 29% 2834 32 , 301, 35. pot aoe 
Bomuery-Clark Corp._.___.._.--..--- * 38% 42% 41% 45% 41% 45% 42%. 45 43% 48 4742 48% 4542 4642 46 49%, 492% 53% 52% 56 57 65 ¥ 64! hi 
a ates 1 8% 10 855 ng 858 9% 834 9% 85% 91% 9 15% 1l% 14% #113 13% 11% 13% 12 15% 14% 19 _ 16% can 
$5 prior preferred____._.__._...__--_ ° 15% $%™78% $173 77 73 17 73 77 7242 18 76 8 90 8142 89 80% 82 83% 84% 82% 93 90 95 90 96, 
Koppers Co Inc_..---- annette spain 3042 34% 31% 33 30% 33% 30 32% 29% 32 29% 31% at, 30% 28 30 30 32% 31% 32% 32% 37% 37% 40%, 
4%4% preferred______ __-=e----100 108% 109% 110 110 112 112 10852 a on — 196. 109% 107 109 107 1077 107% 109 107 109 109 ill 109 110% 
¥ o eee ae ae ee a 10 27% 2734 264% 27% 26 27 Ye 26 42 8% 8 8% 27% 29 ring 28% 27%2 29% 238 291 28 34% 321 a, ; 
reage Department Stores___......-- 1 S¥%2 10% 10% ill 9%, 10% 8%, 9 9% 10% 10 10% 10% 10% 10% 10% 10% 12 - 11% 17% 153, set os -oat 
een ee Seren OO ie ° 36 39%2 36 38% 37 38368 437% 39% 39% 41% 39 4234 3534 4042 36% 39% 40 423 4142 45% 46 x49% 431% 481, 
Kroger Grocery & Baking___..-.--~_- ° 37 373%. 37% 38% 38% 41% 37 ae 411 44} 42% 44% 414% 44 40%, 42 41 444% 44 50% 45% 48% 431% 47% 
Lacl Ti deisciiieneeenvniosinalnenlinas 1 7% 9% 7% 1%, . 71% jt pe dil nies ae ee Rs: cp 
oh alia ONESIES cr 6% 7 6% 1%, a 6% 4% 5% 4% 5! 5% 63 542 6% 5% 5% “5% 6 "8% 6% 6% 7% “6% 7% 
5% preferred____ 100 88 94 93 10142 70 @ 94 peat a on thie me pis eee mcs i was bs es : ' Did 
age ed ia Sein memertsnnifancnt cna _ ae ee 2? a, ee eee ee ae Ea gee aan BO nk kare | A 38% 35% 40% 23% 4% BF 48% 
eclng ci the xis ate renee am a” emai <n iegpes apis anethen 72 /2 2 V4 i) 2 ‘ 4 
: New common Scie. sd - vi a a dim on 4 “a 26 26 24% 27% 27 : 595% 0 ; 
ate Se ee renner cata _— = nd Ha - oy ” . ane ne 2178 i%2- 30 29% 39 34 391% 
a1, % preremred 50 “a es ‘i Lie Le nee rie swine eile “a wi ‘ i ; Ae wo) Z ti 5¢ 57/1 Vv, +# re Ang 
Lee Rubber & Tire.________._____- 5 47 50% 50 54% 50% 54% 40% 54% 52 53% 52 55% 52% 55% 52 55% 56 62 #62 72 3 ae a” oe 
Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co_______ 10 12 14% 13% 15% 12% 14% 12% 14% 12% 14% 13% 16% 13% 15% 12% 14 12% 14% 14 15 14 15% 14% 17% 
Lehigh Portland Cement__--____-____ 25 29% 31 30% 37 33% 37 33 36 Ye 33 36 33} 36% 31% 33% 31% 38 37: 40% 38! 411 Y/ \ ” 
4% convertible preferred________ 100 12342127 125 137 134 143 131 140 131% 142 he aS me : or , 38% 41%2 39% 44 
Lehigh Valley RR Co __-.-._____-~-- 50 6% 9 7% 9% So 10% 7% 2 10%4 15% 14% 17% 11% 15% 8% 13% 11 13% 10% 12% 11% 13% 12% 13! 
Lehigh Valley Coal_______-..--__--~-- ° 2% 3 2% 2% 2% 2% 2% 2% 2% 212 2% 3% 2% 3% 25% 3 23 3% 3 35% i 1 a . 
6% convertible preferred_________ 50 355% 40% 36% 45% 37%, 44% 39% 44 41% 48% 44% 50% 40 46% 40 46 42% 46% 46% 51). Fn, Pi, Pr Pgs 
Lehman Corp (The)_.--..__________ 1 36% 40% 37% 42% 38 4242 38% 42% 4042 43% 40% 47 39% 43% 39% 43% 43 46% 455%, 50% 50% 53%, 51%. + 
Lehn & Fink Products Corp_____.__- 5 20% 21% 21% 22 215% 23% 21% 22% 21% 23% 22% 24 22%6¢ 23% 22 23% 23 23% 23% 27% 25% 271 4 26 \. fey 
Lerner Stores Corp___-_..____-_-__- . 17% 18% 17% 19% 17% 19% 17% 19 18%, 19% 19 21 18% 20%, 18% 21% 20% 25% 25% 26% 2° 35 «(aig 354, 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass__._._-~~--- “8 51% 53 52% 587 55% 59% 56% 64% # £x59 65 577 Vy Y/, 9% 55% 3 63} 1%, 5 vi 
Tabby McNeill é Libby... siete 7 #% 8% 86% 9 8% 8% «28% «(Oa i oe a ee ee ee ae ee. “eee ee ae mc oe os 
<— | aS a 4 4942 x51% 50% 52 4742 49% 48 50% 49% 51 51% 65% 5252 54 52% 57% 5442 56% 7 72 65 703. 65 . are 
ew common --_-_ nasties ahaa tah a lt eis Ah Ta pas ie ie toll aia ee im ux ri gid Aid 2s ea “5 ; 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco_.______-__ 23 7 81% 81% 85 81% 87% 83% 90 x88 91 8B «91% «=: 90% «94% «= i938%2 96% 94% 97% 94% 100 a Oba +e naan 
OES a eae 25 78 8134 80 86 81 8734 8242 90% 89 91% 88% 91 9042 94% 9342 97% 96 98% 95% 101% 95 9% 91° aeee 
7% preferred ____.:____ 100 181 185 186 189% 189% 192% 192% 195% 191 195 191 195 189 192% 182 190 184 188% 184 193 192 197 97% 
ye SG ee ee ee 34% 38% 32 38% 33% 35% 33% 35% 34% 39 35 37% 34% 39% 39 39% 39 40 40% 48 — “—. 
ay seventeen REIT Pea 4734 525% 50% 58% 5042 59% 53 58 42 52% 57% 54 59 50% 55% 49'%2 56 53 x57%% 53! 57% 56 68% 68 ” aon 
BE 8 ES Ea ee nj 41% 46 44% 47 46 51 47% 51 45 51 45% 47% 43 47 447%, 49% 49%, 52%, 52 57 x53 4 1 pl . 
Lion Oil Refining Co__..____________ * 195% 21% 20 24% uM. 8% 21 331 2042 24% 2154 23% 21% 22% 19% 22 20% 23% 23% 28 a pet ig =. Me 
Liquid Carbonic Corp__----_________- ° 29% 32% 31% 34% 30% 32% 30! 34% x31 33% 31% 33% 2934 32 29% 34 33 35 34 38 4 37 “o 351, on 
aoe, Aircraft Corp___-__ Ao GS 1 19% 23 19% 23s 20 %e 232 20" 23 “sg 21% 24% 233 30 245% 29 24 3034 28% 32% #31 33% 31% 36% 3655 421, 
Loew's ESE ESET a oe 73% T9% 74 79% 74%, 80% 76% 79% 7742 79% aa oes nei wh a . % vstlne 
New common - WG Se ee =, , ae od a oo sin wind pst 26 28% 26 28 25% 26% 25% 27% 26%, 32% 27% 31% 30% 32% 321 371 
Lone Star Cement Corp_ soe ttisinjatticenantie ov wh ? 50 52 50% 54 50% 55 51 60 55% 60% 55% 58% 54 n 5734 54% 62% 61 66% 62 66% 63 661, 62. z 863, 
Long Bell Lumber Corp class A..___* 15% 19 17% 20% 15% 20% 16% 19% xI17+e 20% 185. 21% 17% 19% 17% 20% 19% 23% 21 23% 21% 369% on% sore 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co._._____ 25 41% 45% 40% 42 42 46% 43% 48% 47 50% 47% 50 45 47% 42% 48 48% 55% 52% 74 “a. ee mt 23% 
10 18% 20 19% 23 20% 23% 20% 23% 23 25 23% 25 23%% 24% 24 2712 26% 227% 26% 30 29 Bi 20% ak 
id eee pesrerced.. SN ER Be 168 171 170 173 172% 176 172 176% 169 182% 176 183 171 175% 171 + # 176 173% 180% 175 183 183° Poy 
Louisville Gas lec (Del) series A__* 235% 24% 23% 26 25% 2742 £253 26% 26 263 255% 26% 25% 25% 25% 25% 25% 264% 25% 261% 26% 31 
2 : 28 31 
Louisville & Nashville RR_______- 50 103% 111 103-112 110 3=11742 ‘ : ge sah ak ee at be as pee nen ose : Em 
i ew eommon -..._..__ 80 nes inn ‘aie ies 52 57% 52% 57% 52% 56% 56 60 55% 59% 53 58 55% 59% 57% 621% 62% 67 63 68 
W Lukens Steel Co____________________10 -—- - — — —_- — a — ie 13% 17% 15% 17% 16 17% 16% 17% 17 20 
MacAndrews & Forbes______.....__ 10 28% 31 31 33 31% 22% 32 32% 32 33% 33 33% 32 33% 31% 33% 33% 34% 34% . 36% 35 35% 35% 3 
pS Se 100 147) 148 8=6148% 148% 149 152 148 153 152 155 152 152 153 154% 154 154 154% 154% 153% 153% 153 1541, sis 
q Mack Truck Inc_----------~...-.--- - 47 51 49% 55% 50% 54% 51% 59 56% 59 54 x58 51 56% -51%4 59 58% 60% 58 63 5942 66% 59% 
Macy (R H) Co Inc___-__--._--___. 2 3134 32% 31% 34% 31% 34% 32% 35% 34 36% 34% 36% 34% 36% 34% 38 38 41% 41% 46 44% 49% 451, so 
4%% preferred series ‘“A”_______ 100 106%@x108% 107% 108% 1 110 109 109% ~ 108 109% 108% 110 109 109 = 106% 108% 108 109 109 109% 109% 11012 10812 106%, 
Madison Square Garden__-._..._.-_. ° 16% 17 16% 19 17% 18 17% 18% 17% 19% 17% 19 17% 18% 18 2334 21% 25% 24% 31% 28° 6 34" (2 408% 
———. “STR a------------ 4 19% 22% 18% 21% 17 =©x20 17 19% 18 19% 18% 20% 18% 19% -18 19% 19 21% 20% 22 21 25% pty ee 
ning Coa REE: ne a oa iar rd sai es se ahh <~ . 426: 426 450 450 440 455 460 x470 500 525 : -, 
Manati Sugar Co__-----_-_------____ 1 9% 10% 9% 10% 8 10% 8 85 7% 10 9% 10% 8% 10 8% 9% B% 10% 9 10% 0% ib% “so% » 
Mandel Bros___--.-.--------~---~.-- 14 144% 14% 15% i4%2 15% 14 14% 14 16 14% 16% 16 16% 15% 16% 16% 17% 18% 23% Y3Y%, 3134 22 vf 391, 
Manhattan Shirt Co____-__-_.------- 5 24 : 254 25 26 ¥e 24 263 24% 26% 264% 28% 28 29% 275% 285% 26% 29 28% 30% 29 3134 31% 34% 34 30%, 
Maracaibo Oil Exploration__---.-- 1 3% 4% 3% 4% 4 2 4% 3% 4% 3% 84% 4 5 4% 5% 4% 5% 4 45% 4% 5% 5 63, 6 by 
Market Btreet “Go 636 prior pid_-100 1% 10% 197% 18% «16% ee Is ot” (uss 8” -16% 18% 5% see bh Oh re Ie oe 0% 1% 10 int 
arke reet Ry Co 6% prio a Ve 4 4 V2 Ya Ye /a M% 642 18%% 16% 18% Ye 17% % 17% 16 173 163; = : 2 
ae ste = Co_.-..--- swowon 18% 19% 19% 21 19% 21%2 20% 23% 2142 25% aah B 4 By, Bt A --e04 R44, B 10% 29% 323% sie Pt ae ae, 
4% preferred __..---.---~----- <= ~~ -- ~— sek een pa -- = Y2 110% Y2 110 09 42 /2 094% 110% 111 11 : ° 
Martin (Glenn L) Co_.------------- 1 21% 26 22% 27 24 86.27% 23% 25% 232 27%, 2442 30% 25%4 28% 22 274 26% 28% 27% 29% spar yo ee ii 
Martin Parry Corp___- ° 10% 12% 10% 12% 9% 12 10 12 11% 16% 14% 24% 17% 22% 17% 22% 18% 20% 18% 21 18Y 211. %s 46% 
Masonite Corp__---.---------------- - 40% 44% 42% 44% 40 46% 41% 46% 45% 47% 43% 461. 41% 44% 41% 45% 44% 491%, 47% 54% 5114 soit 19 22 V2 
Master Electric Co_.-----~------ w---l 27% «30% 830% 3242 29% 32% 29% 31% 2942 31% 29% 30% 28% 29% 28% 33% 33% 35% 33 343, 381, ap oN 53% 
Mathieson Alkali Works (The) -~~-~--- . 23¥2 2442 24% 27% 23% 26% 24 26+ 2442 26% 25% 26% 235% 25% 22% 24% 24 264% 25% 30% 281, 21% Ya 43 
7% preferred 100 176% 180 181 184 — -— luc UCU! !|hCUl ee 193 193 187 187 + 186 1 bie pee 20% 33% 
i Mata Men... 10 62% 67 63% 70 69 76 7% 72% ‘ Pe oe oe ee... Oe ee es 
New common ---~.~---------- a5 we tle - - 8 34H $S 38 35% 37% 34% 36 35% 39% 39% 43 41% 42% 42% % 46% Gay 
O55 Sere 0.5 ah cee o — -- -- -- ia -- -— -— -- -- Uita luis lud*4 lui luo lus 2 10442 106 105% 107%, 107% 10914, 108 V, 109", 
For fnotneres fac nagvo eS di tend 
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$ vet'th = Low High Low High Low High L ey | “oge ge! a mn cem' 
Réavtem -Go> (Tlie) —205<-<. " $ per Share $ per Share $ per Share ~_ High Low High Low High L em yg Ovens - 
33 Sires. : ~--------* 8% 10% 9% 10% 8% 10% * $ per Share $ per Share $ per Share > on — Lew” ae Low High L High oe Hie! 
$6 first preferred__ ee ee a 42 41% 42% 41 43— ~~ SS 10 13% 11% 13% 3 Pig At coh get a S pe hare $e ° 
sitieD Giro... - -* 110%2 111 110% 110% 112 112 BF 494 45% 48% 45 46% 10% 12% 10% 12% 113%, 12% 2 : per Share §$ per Share 
McCrory Stores Corp-_.- Bi 1 ibn 28% 28% 34 30% 35% ke ith 110% 111% 111% 111% iit ry a te 40% 4934 48:2 5 sim 52, 48" 
Common rights 2 19 21% 20% 22% 20% 295, aia 34% 32 34% 32% 36 V4 oo 112 110. 112 110. 114 a 111s 53 51% 52% 48, 52 
5’» pid with warrants 100 a" ¢ 22 20% 24% 22 243, + 39 37% 43% 41 46 in 5 lll > Pe 111% 111% 
a, biswith waaranis————--—-—i60 a - a -: r 2 3. 2 St 3 ae oh ee 50% 55% 
MeGraw a plain co... Fe Si 33% 31% 34 31% 33% 32) 5 113% 213% 118 115 112% 1 11 11 = tg es ing Se 
" cIntyre Porcupine Mines Lid_._____5 52 21% 20% 23% 19%, 21% 20— a 36% 38% 36% 38% 32 115 110 111 111% 112% 114 121 22 29 é 
mazes & ee ae i8 26 V4 60 ae 60% 57 6142 56 58. 20% as 21% 24% 20% + A 3 37% 37% 40% 40 = = 12914 12014 132% 
m preferr : : of Ve 26% ¥ 24% ‘ ‘ 5 mt 5 pot 2 3 
MeLellan "ne ea :. ae an ree Ee eae ioe ete 108", wan oe x26% 33%. 29m SI 28% 58% 35% GOI, 87% 66 2 30% 
sllan Stores ——-- st oR i ese Mite deme: le te Ys . 04% 107 107 = 107 4 Ve 28% 33 32% 3434 M% 63 68% 67% 
McQuay-Norris Mfg Co 100 109% 111% 110 110% 110” Me 16 Ye” 18% 15%4 18% 17% Va a oe 7 1 s * ia aor ues 
: . . ; i 3 ? "8 V4 
* oo tl: | ily FP 10% 10% 111% ae 113 111% 112% 111% i" aor 18% 17% 18% 3% et, 104% 107 108 109% oan * 106 
adh ane ace . » _, 20% 19 24 23 28% ate lil 86.114) 114 112% 114 m 24% 22% 25% 23% 
ae uendrvee ahaa. : 13% 13% 13% 14% 12% 14% 123 141 21% 2514 23 26% 25% 281 i 114 112% 115% 11614 119 
a 30 prefered nae 6 . 4 Sg 7 102% 100 102 103 - 105 % shea dane 14% 15% 160.38 14! a 23 27% 24% 27% 26 30 ¥% 
-ivile Shoe Corp 70% 982 9642 1 ' Ve e 1@% 10 3 ® 108 bee 
Mengel Co (The) _- oa? aoe ae 40 sola 38% 38 44} 97% 100% 99 103% «100 sebee SEM denen ai J UY Ys 2 ee” ee 
5% copwertinell talk: pocieutal at oe 16 15% 16% 14% 17% 16% 19. 37% 39%, 37 39° 38 103% 101% 103% 102 104 104 109% 104% 109 105% 106 
Merchants & Miners Transp Co- c Hy 58} 55% 57% 54% 58 563% 61% 18 21 Sa 20% 39% 36% 43 41% 47 421 108 4 104 107 103 105 3% 
Mesta Machine Co-__- 33% 30 38% ST 38% 41% gE pagel el Ee a. ae: Se ee So sh) aon ae ‘ 
Metropolitan Edison 3.90% a = a 7 (38% 37% 41% 37 4% 6S * 44% 41 45% 40% 42% 373, 72 8663 69 V4 69% 7. 72 28% 25% 29% 25 
Mian an ee , ?, 0 064 109, 107% 109 108. x108 107% ‘ane ie 4432 42 43%, 40 *' > 36% 38% 35% 41% 37% ans 76 87% 78 
datas pabidinen 7% ly 1% 9 1Y¥ md 2 Ya 108 V2 x1063%4 11 : 40% 45 44} 3 Siv2 36% 42 37 
er ge mecl. Products... " 38 peg 285 29% 26% 2954 Pg ante an 8% 8% ia ac a 108% 109% 107% 109 : ig 10° ae ee Cane aan 
‘ rst paleterted 9 AS ' : ly 36 433 39° 8 4 30% 273 2 a f “ 8 Tie 834 BY y xl 110 1 5 
RT ag ag oo -109° 137 145145 152% 149 160-155 ine: on ae 1 ay eh ee eee a” a ae eee 14% Iai 108% 
See Sf Gee clem “A” vte SS ae ae a9 S3.: 59 Suan. aoe ee ary te 131% 158° 135 150% x187 159 ‘a um Se 50 8 
Ps aS | 2? Ve 19%, 18% r3t so Ys ‘e 61% 70%, 4 + /4 x157 1 7% 2 50 49 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Reg Co- 3 43 = ; 2% 1% 238 a yt) Me gee 17% 221% 16% 7. i & 62% “66 : 35% + i 160x157 158% 
% convertible preferred series B 4 47 42%, 47% 421 oc ‘8 v4 2%, 3Y 3 17% 143 18 pak | 7% 70 67 ¥ 
Shin sentewel werlex C sB_100 111 113% rl .: 8 Yo 46% x44! 473 43 8 3% 5 2% 3% / ' 16 17% 16% 22¥, 4 
aSelbdicke 2 - 1% 110 111% . 47 44-464 b : oe ¥ co 
7% FB ce ale sig 100 110% 111 110% 110% 110% 114 v y 109 110 110 110¥ 6% 43 4812 48 53 a 3% 2% 4% pa 
Mirae pre! Power Implement Co s Te so or a8) 111% 111% 110% 111% 110. eaaae 110% 3 109% 109% ete teete " — 130 112% 113 rt 52 
3.50 preferred _____-  (« 1% . 9 73 e ill 111 Ys Y% ii 111% oe 112% 112% 115% 
sent preferred - ~~s «= 109% 112 ie tae i383 . ‘ie «= Be 8 93% 83/ 5 lil , 111 108% 108% 109 4 108 109 110% 110% 110% Va 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas ‘RR____ : i ae =_e 2548 29% 26 Va ett 6% 30 gy os 318 : 119%, 17" 118% 3 eg 9% “10% "YO% ‘11% it net 10% 12 
iS preiereed setiee A eke Ae A 2 7% 6% 8% 6Y 1/ o 295% 26% 29 é 2 115 112% . be ? ll 12% 11% 
“>” Sree 100 16% 20% 171 J 2 9% 2 71 3 2 25 273 23% 116 120% 122 8 Mg 
4% 21 31% V4 7%, 8% 8% 16% ‘ 4 26% 25% \ p 333 132, 432 
RIERA NEN RIES a se w | 24% 28 24% 31% 30% pte 10% 14% ae 4) 13% + Sg 30% xB0% 33% 33% 124 
Maus memmeey Out Inds. er 371 36% 41% 40 423% 40% 46% . 44%, 31% 40% 33 = - 3 8 15% 13% 15% 13% 
Mojud Hosiery Go Ine-—— eo ~_: « ; Ye 44 46 4244 40 . 5% 39% 365% 40% 37% 
Monsanto Chemical Co_-----~- . 10 a 27% 27% 33 2642 30 27 30 : —n eo 48 52 47, 
Ft ge nll a ------10 + 873%, 85% 91% 84% 92% 86%, = 29 30%. 28 30 28% 29% x27 -- ae: 2 50% 47% 50% 49 
Preferred series B...--_---- . oe a coe 114. 114% 114—=«115 90 97% 86 93 a) Je ae oe 28% 30% 29% 31 a = 
Preferred sefles Ba———-——-- Maced? 114 114% 118 144 EE ig 114% i15 113 116 148 88% 86% 97 97 1043, 104% 31% 30% 32% 31% 
Montgomery Ward & Co_-.------_.* 47 111% 108% 109% 108% 111% 110% 42a 114% 115% 113% 115 113 lac Pia 111 116° 111 194" 113% 118% 415 116 
Moore-MeCormack & oo-_—--——-——- * 1% 53 50% 55% 51 56 53% ai 109%2 111% 109% 113 106% 2 il 114,115 114 118 ase yas ae ae 
$2.50 cum preferred 5 a a = -- 59% 6536 60 65 5934 44 107 107% j107% 109% 107! eA lise tee 238 1a 
22:30 cum preferrec 0 = = -- 7 aD fe iid ’ sae 4, 65% 59% 68% 67% 70%, at 106% 112 109-110 
a Ao a 8 41% 437 4234 44 41 43 41 > W, 3 aa ‘ : es a ie be xo oe = 21% 24 3 
Certificates ~--—-- 7 32% 37% 34% 36% 35% 393 373 ape 39% «44 44% 47 45% 46 43 45 42 33 a: - 55 59 53 
at 4 31% 3 ay 71% 41 39% 41% 41% 44% 39 Ye +h 43% 45% 42 46 45% us 55 59% 53% 
Motor Wheel Corp_._-_-____--____- ae 24% 24 26% 23% 26% 24% 29% 39% 41% 40% 44 39. Ge 3S 3h 37% 41 38% *40. 37%, 40,37 
Mueller Brass Co__ ad a os 25% 24% 27% 23% 28% 243% + a 3S 27% 31 25%, cast aS. oe A ae 38% 40: are 38 3786 
Mullins Mfg sadn class B common ss 31% 33% = 322 36% 3234 2% — 88% 28% =O 25% —" sen st 29° 31% 28% 314 30° 33% «30 
$7 preferred_ a r 9% 10% 10% 13% se) Oh pp ia 35% 38° 35 x, 26% 26% 29% seee P a 
siuainaties ccc. ---------* 97% 99% 99 101 97% 100% a 13% 12% 13% 12% 16% 13% 37% 35 3934 39 42%, 42 se 32% 28 31% 29% 
Murphy Co (G"6) nee a ms Se OR ee ee : ion ia a ae 16% 15% 17% 16.11% 16% 
4% preferred_. Bee X82Y% 85 833 27 6% 28% 28 : 1034 102% 1067 - + 6 17% 16% 
Murray Corp of America____- Wem ADU USB" Reb Ba3 Me ae a RR + OI fc og ere ao 2 ie ae ee Mae “eee “ae eee 105% 
Cum preferred 4% series__ 50 " 15% 14% 16% 14 167 1434 114% 1b 116% 100% 18% * 110 2 95 117. 116% 120% tis 133 a 
Cum preferred 16 . ii ihe eb ealigd 3 10. 112% 110-112 112% 113 ° 110° 204 118% 133 131 
2 m: eS 3 ay aad 1 =. * 5% 18% 15% 18% 164% 18% 16% ih, 13) (a 
or bs ie ; 5334 54% 54 1 — » - - ns 4 - ‘as ne pe. Pont SP: wer pe 2 : . 7 iw 
NaF sae ae 55% 53% 55 57 57} é 58 57 57 By ee A 1/ aaty 
: p-- ;, 56 y, sip 1/66 is V/ es sae 
Nashville Chattanooga & St Louis. “t00 15% 17 16% 18% 153%, 18% 16% 3 : “re oe se ore. 59% 61 ‘= Na 65 66 res ; 
National Acme__-.__---. . e 2 = a see ot 20 22% «18% 21% 17% 20% ™ betas 
National Airlines Inc Se eee Se 20% 23% 225% 24% 20% 25% 29 V, pot 40 4442 43 54 45 =. i. oa 19% X21'2 20% 
National aaroumabive wibbes = : oo sen 17% 18 16% 18% 163, 7 rt 26% 24% 27 24% ported 4 yy ne be 40 462 44 ~ 94 i 25% 22% 
i" convertible preferred co Ye 11 12 9% 5 7m 5, 25 223 2 = Ya ) 26% 29 \ 4 56 48 
a re Aviation Corp 10 3% a 12'%2 13% 11% iam itn +t 13” 13% 12% 6 i2i uae tae a 22% 2434 23% ort i 4 a 
National Biscuit ge 13% Ve 13% 155 1 ' 12% 14% 13¥ 3 f . i 249 16% 3% io% 18% 
kr rr sy ine 20 23% 24%, 24% os% Seat oe HP, 16% 15% 17% 16% 33% es 14% 12% 13 8 7 2 15% 16% 16% 19% 16% 
wei breferred—————— = ““cTioo 182" 183.” 182% 184 oo a 25% 25% 26 25. 25% «24% 22% 17° 19% 18s 20% 18% 224 -- ae — 
National Can Corp 2 10 20% 21% 20% 23 21 22% - 192 186% 192 186 187 = en oo aoe 25% 30% 30% 33% a gS 
National Cash Register <: e 13% 15 14 15% 14% 163% 4 es 21% 23% 22% 24% 21% 22% ie: Se = 183, 181" 185 : 92 a3 193 1953 
National Container oe 4 3234 34% 33% 35% 32, 343 seas 16% 14% 16% 15% 17% 14 r 22°4 21% 23% 23% 25 25 27 a = 
National Cs linder x Co. 13% 14% 1334 14% mets er ot 36 33% 36% 35 x36% 34 er 14 16% 15% 17 16% 185 26%2 28 26% 
nn seneced Siertivent Staves aa : 263% 263% 29% 273 295 13% |! Vg 2 15% 15 16 14% 54 8 15%, 19% 19 oy - Ye x37% 
6 preferred  rpenan 2134 25 2134 267 22% 29% 28% 305% 30% x32%- 30 32%, 283, FS I tg ce ae oe 1835 i 19 17 
seat erererred = —-——w-----10 B88 " > So 2 a Se oe Te a aa Has sh as Bae | 88% BB ae 
te 3 te. tee. 12% 12% 1 s 11% 1% 13% 1% 11% Y vy 24Y% 235% 29% 291 33% 
Fi MR neaving . 6 39! 37% 43 40% 43% 41% aan Lb 12 ~~ 12% 12% nth er 33% 39% 36 
National Gypsum Co wai 37 40 39 41 38 42 itl 43 43% 48%. 485 65 : oe to, 
BARD canmertibhe praterred é ; t 13 15% 14% 16} 13) 155% ‘A se 42 43% 42 44 40¥, 4 ; 2 63% 75 64% 
National Bead .Co ote ed... ‘ 0 102 105% 103% 106 102% 105 103 8 16% 15%4 19% 16% 18% 15} ne 40° 43 42! 46% 46% 54 5 RAY 
7% preferred A__--- sormee Ge a Re, 24% 27 253 105% 102% 106%~ 108 108 103 107% A By 18% 21% 21 22% ae 
ee i eceeer aici ae oe See to Se ie ie ae Se ae%- 28s 21% 26% 2 102% 105%. 108 107° 103" 106% aie 
Nationa ene endetiis ee ss aii ly 155 157 155 phe ; 5 192 181%4 1 / 4 ~ 28% 33% 30 103 V4 
National Malleable & Steel Cast Co ; 16% 17% 17% 18 16% 187 a 160 159% 163 155 + + oo 184 184188 177 186 178 r 137 A = 
National Oil Products Co______- * 21 22M 22 27% a a708h 18 17% 18 16% 17% 16% 159-156 160% 152 156% 152 156% ae oo tee 
National Power a Light. ~-a-----$ 33 3% 36 37 gt Re 26% 24% 26% 2434 29 oe th oe 127 20% 19 21 o> ie «ine 
ights ein Sat 7%, 9 83 91 75 xs 4 34% 35 345; ni, oo Se oe 27% 31 288 29% 3 “0 
National Steel Corp on - as ; 7 . 4 7% 869% 8 10 9% 11% 10% a se hy 33%2 35 35 : 36% 36% sete ie 
National Sugar Refining Co______ v 68% 72% 6834 7054 65% 72 65 71%; os — a 1% Ne ES 11% 12% 12 13% cote. FEM % 
a age Supply Co (The) Penna io re : i” : ~ 71% 71% 75 70% 15% 72% TTY, om 51 ry" “= a? 72 12% 14% tr 
$2 convertible preferred____- = 4 7 16% 187 15 Vs 1, VALU Py es =— 25% 27 Y, . 7% i x75%2 74% 771 TI, Ra ; == ly 
oa convertible prior pcobetiog ine oni > Sa 29% 32 V4 29% ehar + ag cose aaae 39% 17% 195% 15% pet oo He ? 2814 27% 328 a1 343 31% 
ee convenes 2 = tie Be aos 33% 29 %% 2 30% 28% : : 15 1V, 17 185 173 M4 3% 
_ ta cum preferred sete tae 97%2 100 99%4 101 101 r vie ° a 4 , 97 100% 100 te onic ae a. pF ae : 2814 29" 29 32 28%, 
vest? , Cum Prete ot ” se $4 1 1035% 100% 104% 103 105 ¥4 10242 100 102% 9952 104% 102% 105% Fo = a0% 
Natomas Co.__-___-- 4 10% 15% 14% 15% 15% 223 <= oh 100 103 101% 103% 103 104% 108 * 106 <P cee 
Nehi Corp__-- ee eo ae ee ee 10% 12% _ Ls eval f 18% 17% 17% i7 19% 17 : 19% 23 10344 10434 103 
yaaa Lge 715 a 2'2 22 Yo 114 123, 7% 7 3g 17 20 ¥ 19! 3 9 4 2%, 104% 103 
Neisnér Bros Inc_-- , 1 : vidleg 15% 17% 16 18 Ye 1642 18% 18% ae 1% 12% 11 11% 11% 12 Ting iste 7 or tae 
oak & eeawertibie social a om 30 31% 30% 35 331% 3634 34 74 157 16% 15% 20 19 20% 19% 241, Pa 14% 12% 
wake te.@ B.-L. 0 103% 105% 103 107 108. 108% 1 = 36% x43 40 43 r cee anal 
Mar tose sarah A yas alas - Tie 08 108% 108 108 104% 108-105» 106 ee SS Se 45% 40 47 53% 56 
@ preferred series A )7| ry — ve Dis gaets : 78 : ‘85 3 
3% % preferred ig 100 107% 110 108 110 108 109 107 «109 SY oe mee = wh Sh OS UO — i Ge ae ee 
N J Power & Light Co 4% pfd 100 15 Ye 106 07 08 Ce i 04% 108 03 7 - -- ec fe 
icin pe a. Poke dag ae 105% 106% 107 ~ 108 108 108. 108 108% 07% 108 ee ee ee ex ee - 
Yewmont Mining Corp_-_-- a ee 07 08 08 07 v7 08 . : z : 3 
Newport Industries = EMT 7 33 36% 33% 39% 34 39% ie = ri ocala _s ™ 108 108 1091 108 i1¢ tt 
Newport News Ship & Dry Dock ____1 18% 20% 19% 22% 18% el a 327 . ee 
$5 convertible preferred______-__- 2 a 1834 17% 18% 17 18Vs 17 23 "2 22% 25% 235% 28 2 iV, ers a3 = = 34 Se 38% 7 ‘ 
New York Air Brake Say apne ae - a 109% 109 14 109 %2 10954 109% 1091; 17 8 16% 18 17% 19% . a = 28% Pe dg by 31% 5 ; 322 
oe a , 45% 49%, 47% 51% 45 50%, Y2 110% 109% 110 109 ¥4 110% AEDS. gl al lites is ee 223% 20% 2a, 23% 
N ¥ Chicago & St Louis. __ aeons rik on 22% 25% 21% 253% cee me 46% 51 47 4 497% us tr - 1% i — he 110% =" oo in 
t ‘preferred Bo gr eagerenats V4 32% 39% Y Va 2 25 29% 27 /4 fe 4% 5242 50% 55% — -~ 
N ¥ City Omnibus Corp_.-—__----_- 100 103¥% 118% 107% 115% 111 123" oan staal 55% 69% 66's 73M = ae Bee ae 20% 26% 20" 28% 32% 30 
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For footnotes see page . 
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Purit convertible pref Sasa a 18% dn 52% ge 117) «115% food Be jee 118¥, apt 112% 118¥ 105." 306% 106 24% 22% 26% rs COM, Gey r00 
y Bakeries Corp. ae ae ee 19% 18M S249 54% 51 ite 13 136. 138 120%, 119sh 120% 110% mis 3064 112, | x25 % Bie 22% | 
RRR FB . 1} 108 ¥: SF 4 411 3/ 18% (8 51% 8 115 ll 132% 136 : / 120% 11 5, 114¥, 117 x 8%, 111¥, 8 26% 
~aetomeine 23% 2834 107% 108% ie JIB. (31% 6 20% 183, 54% 51% 6% 113% 132% 135% 9% 121 120%, 17% 113%4x1 4 110.115 
6 24% 27 107 108% M3154, 1° 44 20% e 55 4 115% 114 % 132% 137 /y 124% 12 M4x121% 116% Ma 
24 2 106% 108), 1% 799. 19 201 50% 53% 115% . 113% 136% 141 4 138 4 126 
27 24, 08 1% 106 WV Vn 183% es 50 571; VM, 11434 112% 13634 122 1323, 
, 26% . 10714 x > 392 6 20% 17% -~- 56% 59% “114% #=i1 '4x148%2 136%; " 
3% set. ae oe }10% 112 % 19% 18 %e =S8% 65° oree tae A 116 
A 25%, 108 1 1llA 1114 % 19% y Me GLY 114% 11 
5% 26% 24% —— 108 % a a 111% 19% 21% 215% eve 5942 asi 
‘ 6% *24 265% 08 109%% 109 ¥, zt ty ¢ ‘ “es 22 941, 
‘s 25% 29% 2 4 110% 108% 112: i V2 
7 9 34% 33. 112% x1i09%4 119% 
35-325) 34% 
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, January February March . A ril M , Dece 
STOCKS as a Low High Low High Low ° High Low “High es I ae uw "September Lew High levember I on 
r Share r Sh ~ ; q s weed S 
Quaker State Oi) Refining Corp__.._10 th 16% ot Ss “ed s ot ae A gf ae 7 ore ae of mag “— “ns bert aA ve — 3s pert aa Sper Share SperShare per Share 
Radio Corp of America______________ = 10% 12 113 a io Lb s x16 4 6% or) 65s ; 167s 18 18 19%, 18% 223 
Sina cs tuk uaasaanee 2. . oo ae 12% 10% 12% 10% 12 11%e 12% 11% 13% 12 13% 12% cae 15 16% 15 16% 15% 17%, 165% 19% 
Radio-Keith-Orpheum Corp__--_.-~-- 1 8% 95% 9 934 74, 93, 8 8% 8 7 ote ae orn -- 87% 85 : 862 85 89 , 87% 90% 88 90 87% 90 
6% convertible preferrea_______.100 91 947, 92% 99 os 8 este on ona on 9 a7 10 8 4 9°8 8% 10%%5 10 12%% 1153 14 13% 17% 15% 18% 
Ralston Purina Co 3%4‘> preferred_100 ‘ Y his : “2 Bg rb Bi ae snaae ae 102. 106%2 105 112% «= 10842 137% 127% 145% 
Raybestos-Manhatten ........-.-_-- - 34% 361 toa . =. -= —_- = ped —— (@ 104%2 2 4 10542 104% 105%2 104% 105% 10542 109 108% 111 
gn gph oar ———*. Hh 34 aS ee eee he SF Uk. UP mm ae. ee ao eee a 
RS RES RE A 25 ++ 2 ae ast oe 4 23% 21% 2 2 - 23 22% 24: 213 % 4 
I 5 34% 354% 35 36% 35 36% 35% 37% 35 36%. 36% 38%2 3534 36% #3542 37% 36% 37% 37 . 384, 37% so 37% 2 
pe EE SEER iar Aaa ee > aaa 50 19% x24 20% 24% \y, Y, 3, 983; 1, 75 ‘ 
Tn Miles teks pasted... 00 = 2 2 te ati rt ty = 4 rte one yak a 25% 29% 22% 27% 20% 23% 22% 25% 23% 265 23% 28 25% 28% 
6% ‘sas Genet proteread 58 26% a8 sect ast seu 00% «4D as 2 Mn pa, po = 46 48 44% 49 45 46 ow =e 4842 50 47%2 50% 
Real Silk Hosiery Mills Inc___~. Ss 6 lM 13% «12% 13% 11% 13% 12° 12% 12° 24% 19 23% 7) oan. oer oe -—. =. 2. Be 2 ee 
7% cum preferred. a .100 118 126 122 129% 119 12912 116% 119 129 13215 118% 137 , 117 ive je ~ ti hy -* oe oe ay See ty 
Reis (Robt C) & Co 7% cum 1st pfd 100 750 82% «67579 71 82% 70% 75 71% 77le 75. 82! LR 4 122 5 124 126 nl02'2 107 103. 10742 104% 108% 
Reliable Stores Corp ae er, 7 18% 18% 30 3 hie gee 4 aie Hi 2 a at 69 2 7842 70 | 73 75% 81 75 85 79'2 84% 83 143 
Reliance Mfg Co_- tae 0 22% 25 231% 25% 24% 295% 26 2934 27%, 284 2014 31le 31 23 33% 23 22° x27 2644 28% 27% 29 28 315% 
Remington-Rand Inc___. PA Re MEY 22% 2512 245, 27 233_ 27 233%, 27% 261 283 o6le ogi, or 33" 4 2 34 324 40% 39 42 39 40\% 40% 4446 
$4.50 cum preferred - 99%, 102 101%4 102 100 101 100% 101 10034 10142 C ts 01 20 pbs ar uae ee, sc adilne sty 20° ee 31% 36% 
ii. a... “400 974, 105 i 10042 101 100 101% 10142 10242 100%2 101%2 ; 101%2 10134 101% 101% 
Reo Moters Inc___-..~~--- Ese 15! 221 213% 25% 29 /, 29Y%, 27 24 ‘ 99 o« 20 . ~ vy ~ a2 : — pt my 
Republic Aviation are. ; = : ; a4 22% 21% 25% 22 25 Y% 22% 27 * kn _— bre = 7% s0% = 20% x23 211% 24% 23% 253% 25 29 
Republic Steel Corp._....._-______- > 19% 217 19% 225% 20% 24 205% 4 - Ke . “s -s ie 4 11 10% 12 ll's 16% 155% 18% 
&% peuvestaie pesresse owe 100 1047, 106 8 «109 4 109 107 78 aan Bs ‘8 aan ae ssa Ro te 217 245% 22 26 243 27 2 255% 28% 264368 2834 27% 33% 
5% conv prior pfd series A_____- 100 102% 108% 107 #1083 y % 3/, 1 i 995% 110 og Joy, 10 . : =< men —_ re ane 
tun os © tame gan ae oS ot agi deri + ie 109% 110% 109 110% 110 111% 110% 111% 2 115 110%x111% 
te Cee ee io 108% t10% ; 4 14% 17% 14% 17% 15% 18% 17% 21 20%, 243% 21% 23% 213% 24% 
Si¥e% preferred... ....__-._...- 100 8714 101. 101 104% 102 04 YY, % 106 05% 106% 105% 106% 04 na ns ae —ts ms ips 0 ae sa 
Reynolds Metals Co__-----_.-------- : £2 ee ee eee x106 He a ae eS ee ee ee 107%  106%2 107% x106% 107% 106% 110 107 108% 
on ee preferred______-_ 100 98 103 102% 105% * 100% 106 100% 104 102 10514 104 10842 101% ; 1e8% 108% 105% 107i 110° oe rr fra = ot ng 
ynoias pr ng 0 EPS Rear 1 14% 195 1 w Vv s4 . 3/. 54 we © on ‘2 , 2 107 8 11042 108% 111% 111 4 
Reynolds i a Gees close 3....18 Saat ~ 8 AS + i Hh, sat Li 4 4 bo -- eae aes 16% pg fg pig bi, win 1944 22 ra aan apie yes 
conte nea ipa sia: Aiea 5A 10 ¥ . ve ? : ki 4 Ma ; “ Me % 38%, 375% 40 37% 3 
3.60% preferred series pay : 4 " s 38 39 37% 38% 38 39% 3948 39% 38! 393% 38 39% 38% 39 39 = 40%—C40%q 41% 4070 tg oo saat 
wate cae : — = <a = Sr =— 3 —_ me Cae = - 99% 101% 10042 103% 103% 105 104 106 
Rheem Mfg Co... _........-—- 1 17% .19¥ 18 ly , , we x = ue er Si 2 
heer 0-+~------------------- 20% 164 TY TY 3 i s 3 oon, <« 
Richfield Oil “Corp_----—----------- ; 2 ee i oe ae ee Ts ae ee Bh Se ee ee. see ee ee, eee 
> Maier oie AS Vi mu 161 tz ey ; ; 3 pa pass a 8 v4 Va a 13% 1342 18% p 
meah fatsione Guppes Wsinee— 6 ii 1634 22% 193 21 19% 22%% 215 2 2412 253 20% 243, 20% 24 23 243, 235% 24% 2234 27 ss i > 
American shares_._........-...__....- 6% 77 TY, 85; TM, B83, TM / "i ] | 
: an : , ; 8h i% 68683 77 85 7 Y, By TM 55 ‘ ? 
Royal Typewriter Co., Inc...-.------- i 19% 21, ie be. S, i oo “4 : Pmt ‘a a 8% 6 ‘2 6% 8% T¥e 8% 7% 11% 10% 1 
ow OS Lo age - pel ames amet , 2S a eee ee eee 6S lS ES 8. US. GS. aoe ee opi, 208, 27% 2054 
Ruppert idaceh? ._.... Pie aE 4 /4 9 36% 39 3542 36% 36% 40 40 42142 42% 48 45% 47 43% x47 
Rustless Iron & Steel Corp_ eiemereanpeanseaibens g 1 18% 20 18% 207, Jay ry cat. ant —— a sie oe: ee -, ~- with ee. 21 234%2 21% 23% 22 307% 29° 
= 62.50 convertible Am eee 1 18% 30 18% 20% 18% 21 18% 20% 20 21% 19% 213 17% 20% 18 20% 20% 23% 23 27% 25% 275% 26% 30% 
eh Oo Ee eee 10 37 40% y 41% 45% 41% 46 42 BU, 421% 451 3 : a2 4a, rr 7 : a os mde 
Se eee Leet ont 5-9 o 1 Oh He Oe diy Be Gee MK He On GG Oh A hh ee ES 
BOW wun S 5 ; ' ° 21 997; ( ») 190 51 1a ny 21 a an 
- ---~------- — ~« wha iil aid <3 21% 23% 21% 22% . 2034 22% 19% 21 % 22% k og 25 jr aa pai 
5% preferred_- ES > Se ALY ee 100 112% 114% 112% 4 4 % ; f 10%. 23° X21% 23% 23 28 27% 24 
Savage SF a = ou 216% 118% 114 Ys a 115% 213 18% A 113% a 115% 110% 112% 110% 11244 110% 113% 112% 113% 112% 11414 113 Ro. 
7 J , : =? as : = oa 8 % YM ™ ‘ ; ' 
henley Distillers Corp_.--——----—-5 38% 44% 42 473% 41% 47% 44% 59% 55 60% 56%, 68% 56% 66% 57% 60% palit = 3 ” m 2 otc ren ae 
54% preferred.............-100 106 108% 100% 111 a ee —_ a — B “ OT 41% 46 45 56% 56% 88 85 94% 85% 124% 
os eee. ToS Pee WRLC RTS . 4234 wrt pen A ‘ou — a = = — x105% 106% — —- ie "~ —_— — 106% 107% 106 10714 10695 too 
. preferred....._....__._..--.* 112% 113% 112. 112% 112. 112% 111% Y, 3, Py hy ‘5 : , a 58 554@ 61% 52% 57 
a i : Via a —— —~ + 1% 112% 112 4 114%% 111% 112% 111 111% 111 111% 110% 111% 1093, 14 ~ 
eit ie a cs rs ae 111 109 110 109 109% 109 110% 108% 111 110% 112% 111% 112 111% 113 112 1i2 1li 111 111 ™ arte rie: seer 
int. wreterced series A wi________ 100 " = Pf: iG. “ee = 7 : bs: i 30% 31% 29 32% 31% 37 
aboar Co of Delaware__..___* 23% 25% % 28 23% 27 24 25, : 24% 23 261, 24 . OF 59%, 94 6S 68% 65% 69 Me 
Seagrave Sorp frie) nnn ; ae ie See ee Bae Sy Re Se Oe ee SS ee 2 306 
are i aie e . , ; ' 7 ‘8 7% 4 7% P 93, ¥, % \y, D 
Spee mellipd caag ees pe 100% 106% 102% 105% 995% 103% 102% 107% 105% 122% 113 122 114 121% 118% 130% 12934 140 , 134 “a ee ae ee 
Pg ST ck TES ee se, | 19% 21y 20 913, 171 >} ¥, 1234 991 51 39 ony, 291/ *Satt, On aa a at en 3542 38% 35% 40 35% 74 
$4.50 preferred _. ek : Sit: we rn en stan Bm, Bh va sav 21 -22%2. 20% 22% 19% 21 19% 21% 21% 23% 215% 255% 21% 24% cots rH 
ahem Oil & Gas Corp_____- Sdeetiadll 9 10% 9% 10% Bi 9%  B% 9% B% 8% ver _— a — a ao — gon waa 388 110% 112 111% 113" 
aron Steel Corp. SERS a 16% 18 17 21 1834 23% : he 903, \/ ny +4 5, va 3 8% 9% 9% 161 
snl ve“ ‘1B% 22 20% 22% 20% 23% 20% 23%; \ Bie BR MR as, 
$5 convertible preferred. = ° 78 85 80% 90% 85 9034 , J - . ‘ i te = ares = ly ale 23% 25% 
GES 8514 913 91 95 89 94 8814 92% ¥, %, . ~, 2S 
ines. ON ee e 13% 14% 13 : i “4 1 “4 = * r < ¥ 73 ‘2 87% 90% 89%, 93% 9242 100 9834 x95™% 
x 50 © convertible pid em sg ieee . le ) ie a ats bps =e a _ ty —_ - 2s oa — ag 7 at 18% 21 20% 2515 22 - H+ 
OS YS ES FER 13% 14% 13% 15% 135; 15 13% 4% We \ ; - ay 4 11% 16% Ti% 78% 94° TT% TT 
Sees wae ot Mee ore ; oo fee. oe 18% : % i Ys 1 Ve 14 5 18% 16 17% 154%, 16%% 15 16% 16% 20%% 20 215% 20 223 19° L 
Sh i cee ce / ’ y%% ©=63'2 9% 62). 59% G65'2 634% 6742 60% 64% 59 63 60 63% 61 6 3 4 
ell Union Oil_--_~.~------------- 1 26 627 26% 28% 25% 28% 26% 28% 27% 28% 26% 228% 25% 27% 24 27% 25%, 27% a pd = +s bs pe 
Silver King Coalition Mines__..__-~-~- 5 6% BY, 63, 734 5% 734 u, , 34 7%, . : x 
Simmons Co. BOE ae Se ae TS eS. *. 323, 3634 36 ee 3776 Be. 38% Pts, Pa Pg be Hi ta 64 oo 6% 7% 6% 7% 74 8% BY 11 10% 12% 
rae sa ge 2 ee he. ° 31 33% 30% 33% 31% 34. 31% 343, 34 x35, = ™ = x saat oe bo pf co ct —— 39% 45% 42% 46% 
nelair | Corp_.— Fan ego Ce, 15% 16% 15% 17% 15. 1734 16% 1 17. ; ry ae. rs = 2s 3 43% 42% 441% 39% 44%, 
Skelly ee 15 41% 46% 47. oe o- Kang 17% i617 16 17% 15% 16% 14% 16 15% 16% 1658 17% 167% 19% 18% 21 . 
Sima cim——— BE HE fe BS SR GR HEY eB, BGS 2 se Ghee Sk o. fe G. Be Be By Be 
20 preferred — TE a ‘ * 23% 23% : 4 2 “i uy “+, a ; ? 8 , + “8 4 8 Va 8 183% 1758 1934 1834 
Smith (A O} Corp_ LE A EP a ae 10 4814 hg 2% os tes Sp = mo Hs 24 22% rts 23% 23%4 23% 23% 23 23 %a 22% 2378 23 231% 23 23% 
Rak a tines ees 2° tin Se aK oo = ie ER a 06% 74% 62 70% 60, 67 65 68 6544 75% 73 8&7 8514 96 
Socony Vacuum Oil Co Inc_.-..._--15 13% 15% 15% 17 14% 17 «15% 171% «316 17% 2°64 BA RK NE BY SR, the OL 6 eS ON UK 
Seat Auaeinen thei retin. 3 43 Si ; 5% co “ne hart He a = 16% 14% 1614 14% 16% 15% 16% 15% 17% 16 17% 16% 18% 
Soutianters Geinhenul Sinen..... 5 Dive 22% 21% 22% P i onan a on amar 3% ‘8 5M% fi? 5 4% ona 4% 4% 414 558 4% 658 5% 7% 
South Porto Rico Sugar______-.--_~ ° 42% 46 42% 44% 40% 4534 40 Ye 42. 41 re oe  # Si tag re ret ar => — oe aa = = 31% 36% 
8% pretend ....._............- 100 160% 162 161. 1621 . ' ie aime EY = ae * " « 45% 50% 50 60 54 60%, 
i ay anaes .  < a 162% 1 165 158 158% 156% 165 164% 171% 173 178% 177, «17977. 7:76 «179 174 180 176 177 
Sones Se ee = a oa ot a 2 8 29% 30% 30% 31} 30% 32 30% 31% 31% 35 34% 36% 35 37 i + 
Southern Pacifie Co......--...----- ° 38% 44% 39% 44% 39 437, 3934 463, 433% pode ae a = a 18 = , 20% 2 21% 23% 21% 23 2144 24% 
Southern Railway ST REP 32% 3814 35% 39% 37 413, 3814 47%, ae 49% 47% 57% 47 , 55 , 426 49% 45% 52 V2 49% 53% ath 62 58 61% 
Fy non-cum preferred._....__.__.._100 6442 7344 683% 75. 7 77 = 72 B01, aaa - bs. Ms tr neg oor py 2 ~~ 4 48%. 51% 51% 58% 55% 60% 
: ; ' 2 y a 7 72% » 673 A %, , 
obile & Ohio certificates___.._- 100 804% 82 80% 81 8142 85 83 85 834% 89 84% 8842 88 89 V4 88 “ Bol 88 90 oo 90% oO 92° 91% + fgg 
Spalding (A G) & Bros Inc___---~_--1 115 125, 12% y 9 v, f , , , 7 a 
Sparks Withington Co (The)____- . 634 7%, 1% pe rot co we 13% = 15% 14% 15% 13% 155% 13% 167% 16% 18% x17 19 18 20 1854 21% 
Spear ee a 1 7% 936 9% 1314 12 ’ 15% 121, Ba. 1 in Pr ” ty . 8% 7 8 , iv 8% 8 Ye 9 8% 10 9 11% 1058 12% 
$5.50 preferred._.____._.__.-_______ . ay : os 4 — ~ = is ty 2% 14 12° 14% 12 «612% «12 14% 13% 14% 13 1444 1334 19% 16 20 
Spencer Kellogg & Sons ae ee ca . 33 35% 3324 35% 32 35 ¥ 323, 3614 as >+ 84% 84% 84% 84% om ae 85 95 man 91% 9242 90 9042 
Sperry Corp (The) .....--._--.____ 1 27Y_ 2914 27% 31% 28 31% 283, 30% we 38% 36 37% 34% 362 35 38 38% 40% 39% 44% 43 443%, 42 4454 
Spicer Mfg Co. ret ee 47% 48% «48% sear 49% aaat - 4 % 26% 30 ve 28 36 29% 32% 2734 30% 30% 33%, 333% = 33% 355% 34% 39 
$3 BR xe, Phone preferred — YSST wes pi hrirg — o 4 on re My ee —~ 59% 72%4 68 17 631 6754 643 12%, 70 75 68% 74% 74% 8312 79 83 
pS oo ge agro series A. é > 4 =4 = oe + ag 54 56 54 a, ‘a or ‘ ' pes py ~~ ° 
p ege Co TNT AEE IRE Oe! SHEA CORY 12% . 1 ; u 3 t ; Z 183/ - ‘a ‘ 50 x54 52% 52% - slide . > : 
vo oedfie Beg nn aR aR i FS as LL 15% 13 20% 13 15% 15 17% 15% 17% 13% 16% 14% 17% 16% 17% 17% 19% 18 22% 20% 23% 
quate Ue Wek 37s 3B Le 37% 434 391, 437% 3914 87% yd 92% 88% 90% 88 904 87 91 87%4 9042 88 90% 90 9942 95 97 
S% convertible preferred...--.100 113° 114% 111 oe ke ae 45% 40% 44% 40% 43% 40% 44 40% 45% . 44% 48% 46% 51% 49% 59 52.61 
Squibb (E R) & Sons.....____._.___.* 58 61 a aX oa a 13% 115% 112% 116% 110 114% 109% 11234 110% 116 115 119% 119% 124% 136 138 133 145% 
Sout eammean we oe 4 j 59 64 62 69 67 72% 63%2 67 66 78 775 84 77 100 99% 110% 112 115 
$5 preferred series A_._~~~ * 411 113% 10% 113 10 2 on — my aoe ro =o _—* He < mR 4 " 
-------- Me 110% 113 110 «113 109% 110 , q E ‘ pee we ee 
pope REESE a PTE ee bd 112 113 111 111 111 112% 111 " 114 pen a 130 108% 110 107% 108° 2 “rag ; 
preferred _. 4 “ r 7% 111 108% 109 10842 108! . i . . - 3 
- - - - - wtih <a 107% 108% 108 110% 109 110 109 110% 110 #113 113 116 
— — Saree ae a mr Se co a eo em een a . 28 307% 30 32% 29 32% 30% 34 34% 373% 343, 1 Vy 5 /, . , 4 i , p 
CN ES LEI OL RIE * 211% 114 113% 114 114% 1143 114% 114% 11 7s a a 37 33% 36% 36 38 38% 41% 4142 46% 42 46 46 49% 
Standard Gas & Electric $4 pfd ° 23, 3 2%, 3% + lege ae % 3. 114% 113% 113% 113 113% 114 115% 113% 113% 113% 114% 113 115 113% 115 
$6 prior preferred_._._._-_.___ . 67a 75 Vs 73 a0 2 "oi, _ - /2 B44, 5'2 7¥4 6 BY% 612 BY. 6% oo 434 8% 6% 15% 1042 33% 26% 49% 
$7 prior preferred__..___________ . 78% 86% 85 92% a¥% 90% oat a 74% 79% T7% 96 86 9154 84 87 8642 97 94 107 107 #117 114% 121 
Standard Oil of California (Del)_* 38% 40% 39% 42% 394 43% 40% 86% 85% 92% 89 109% 98 107% 92! 101. 101. 110 105% 119% 119% 131% 126% 134% 
Standard Oil Co (Indiana)_____. 25 335% 3634 3634 38% 33% sake bats 44% 41% 45 4 42% 45% 39% 44% 39% 43 Me 403; 4214 42% 45 444% 47% 4656 497% 
Senderd qa Ce ~~ Jersey). 25 56 59% 57% 60% 56. 61% 58. = a => 68 39% - 36% 38% 33% 37% 36% 3880 37% 43% 405% 43% 40% 445% 
andar i o ( io) 95 y . hp 8 14 4 1% 66% 58% 63% 563 61% 608 627 624 68 4 65 687 1 
New common _ 10 e 1 BS oe art - ~ aay 23% 20% 221 3] 99 Py 3] 19 ; 3 x 97 : 26 2 a 
4%4% preferred ___ ioe 218% 12a aE — = 22M Me Mm 22% 21% 22% jj20 21% 19% 20% 20% 23% 23% 27 K25%e 26% 24% 25%. 
s 334° preferred series A__ 100 we 132%. 337 129%2 136 1305% 133 127 130 126% 130% P aa 11642 119 " ; ; ; Paton mis 
tandard Steel Spring .-----. 1 HO % 2 i a. ee = ~~ 106%4 108 105% 107 
Siam oe tine Bho i $y ii ioe ig iB) iy iw low iy Gy ey By iw 1 ide ibe ae le ge TS Be TS ite 
erling Drug Inc......___........_ : ; ‘ 1G _3B% fa @ 37% 37 391 3544 38 34-38 37% 3 : : 9% - 
New common -- wi * er , ag 64% 267% 63%4 67% 6542 73 x71 76) 715% 7644 ? “ "7 * 4 = ki 
ats preferred Rammer ‘Pe wwlaeens “ - -- ae Si oe ager SS 35% 38% 34% 37 34% 39% 3934 44 42% 45 x41% 42% 41 44% 
imo... 3 wt: eM + ae ae ne ata ran . ‘ i 10134 102% 101% 1027 103. 106 «6105 =106 
Stokely-Van Camp Inc : 10% ieee + + -. te 17M 21% 1994 x21% 419% 21% 17% 20% 17% 20% 19% 22% 21% 23% 21% 23% 22% 25% 
5 5% prior preferred eA Oe BA al 20 18% 191% sane 19%, 183% 5% 12 4 1534 1434 167s 15°%4 19 1534 1858 1573 20 197 3B 2442 22 25358 2342 275% 233% 28% 
ii a rs 10% 11% 11% 14 asae 19% 18% 19% 19. 19% 19% 20% 1934 20% 195% 20% $20 21 2122 21% 22 21% 22 
Studebaker Corp._...............-..1 18% 29% 22 oan ti 13% 11% - 13% 125% 135% 13% 15% 13 1542 13% 15 po 17% =6017%4 «18% 18% 24 19%2 225% 
Sun Chemical Corp TEE SR | : ° 4 24% 23% 29% 2534 29% 24% 27% 22% 26% 23 29% 26%4 30% 26% 30% 27% 30% 29%, 33% 
= $4. “naa series A_. 2 BS. al er “7 “ a os - — - ‘ ; ai a: 16% 16% 16%. 18% 
un Oi RSE an EE aN > 4 ROL, ao gn pst -s ~- —_ -- — : - 4 - , . : . ‘wn 109 109 
- 57! 591 2 / , , a : ; ‘ P , 
Class A ye ld (414° ’ cum). 100 1241, — seni oie a sen 595 59% 62% 6114 643 613% 63 5734 61 57 60 60% 66 67% 73 65% 73% 6634 72 
Sunray Oi! Corp__ - FP la 1 6% Ty, “els as 125%2 127% 124 125% 124% 125! 124% 125 123% 124% 124 124% 121 123% 119% 121% 120 123 121% 123 
; ‘ s % 6 1% 6% 6% 6% 65 6% 67% 6 642° 5% 6% 5% 6 6 6% 6% 868" 8 9% 


For footnotes see page 623. 
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Su ST TH 
ns o E 
Superbencer “ee a 
pas nbn of ro Co__ Janua ERCI 
peyenes B Co (The) cor mk AL 
uthe r St 0 (Cc ium w H N & 
Swems Co. Pe (California) -- cis 10¢ pg na deere Februaty E FIN 
a ee me i> a w YO ANCI 
ond Sri ait 23% 284 per Share wae RK S$ AL CH 
Sym nia E ational Ltd. e) Inc..12 10 25 86 ” 24% 12 per igh A T RO 
ington jetrical emma 12% 34 29 4 27 Vs 10 Share CK NIC 
Taleo ould C ee 25 173% 35 26 121 23 12% $ per High M pb LE 
tt or cts ou 8 a7 Sh a 
mets Tata ee ot 2 oe ver ORD 
p i RS t=" 2 y y y, 2 9 18% 14% 
Boag i RS 1 30% 35 aa i 4 33, 31% 1o1' 26% faced share we a 
Tenn see C Corp @ preferred_ TY, 32% 323% 34%, 17! 3354 21a 122% 4 1 $ Hig 
T ess or Shiciien fer se 74 8 4 3 8 'E} "Ss Vig /2 4 4, per s h Ju 
na co Corp ee... “80 ; -— 44 3% 18% 3 30% 109 se Us a ao ¥ Th 
Xe (T res ree ¥, y My 1% 4, 8 3 § : 121% 8 s . 
Fane Gulf he) —- eT 50% 8% “s 10% 395% 34% 30% 22 = — a ot o4 ghar a oe ursda 
Texas Guilt Producl ----- > pta___-10 + 7Ve 54% 8% 7% 323% 33% 32% 20 33 < “Hong 12% re §$ w H - y, Ja 
To Eesitic ulphur-- eee <<a 11% Bis Fe gg Om 8 [a a aot. Eoin 31% ~ i pt dad share Septetal nuary 3 
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January February March April May June "July August September October November December 
STOCKS Low High Low High Low High Low High Low High Low High Low High Low High Low High Low High Low High Low High 
, $ per Share $ per Share $ per Share $ per Share $ per Share $ per Share $ per Share $ per Share $ per Share $ per Share $ per Share $ per Share 
Virginia Iron Coal & Coke— 
5% preferred .100 57 61 59% 75 68% 75 70 75 72 75 71 76 73 76 65 73 72% 13 75%2 75% 75 7642 83 
Virginian Ry Co 25 45% 46 45°4 48 45% 47% 45% 47 453%4 47% 46 49 4742 49% 48 50% 50% 52 51 53% 54 55 48%, 53% 
6% preferred 25 36% 38 3753 38% 38%, 3934 x383s, 39% 3852 414% 40% 41% 40 42 38% 40 37% 39% 38% 41 40% 43% 40 42\%4 
Vulcan Detinning Co. (The) (100 «121 123 122 122 120 127 130 134 134% 155 158 163 154 158 150 154 150 150 15142 155 162 163%2 165 165 
me See .100 147 147 145 147! mm aia Me = me ia iis bi wea 160 160 ~ dae 169% 169%. 173 173 
Wabash RR Co 412 preferred 100 66 70%2 67% 173% 70 763 66% 71% 68 71 69% 177 71 745, 67% 7 64 70% 69 73% 71 78 T2% 176 
Wahior! Gy ete 2. J... 13% 15 14% 16% 14% 163 14% 16 15 15% 15% 15% 15 15% 14% 15% 154% 16% 16 18% 16% 18% 18% 20 
Walgreen Co__-_- ect SS os dtd . 30% 3234 3134 33 314% 334% 31% 34% 33% 35 32 343% 31% 33 31% 34% 34 35% 35% 41 384% 40% 39% 42 
4% preferred __-. 100 10642 108 10642 108 107 108% 109 110% 107 109% 107% 109% 105%2 108% 105 108 108% 110%, 108% 110 x109 110% 108% 110% 
Walker (Hiram) G & W Ltd Fu 63 6742 64 68 4 61% 66 62% 72 66% 71% 6753 71% 6542 70% 64 70% 7042 T5%e 76 91% 86 92% 92 110 
Dividend redeemable preferred___-__* 19% 20 1934 2042 19% 20 19% 19% 19% 19% 19% 20 19% 20 19% 20% 19 19% 19% 19% 19% 20% 19% 20% 
Walworth Co 1 8% 10% 104% 11% 9% 11 934 10% 10% 11% 10% 12 10! 11% 10% 12% 12% 13% 12% 13% 13 14% 12% 14% 
Ward Baking Co class A a 938 11%. 10'%4 115, 944 11% 9%, 11% 942 10'2 10 14 10 11% 102 13 11% 13 lle 115% — ~-= oa aw 
Class B- a 142 2% l%e 2% 1% 2% 2%, 2% 2% 2% 2 2% 1% 2% 1% 2% 1% 2% 1% 1% o- wo a a 
$7 preferred _ x ~~00 57% 66%8 6342 66% 61 66% 62 66 42 61 66 42 6242 170 62 66 42 61% 66%2 64 69% 67 68's niin es ine ak 
Ward Baking Co nev 1 ink ; ke pa 5 on ioe ae idea oe e pe be 7 ite 8% 11% 11% 15 13% 16% 
512 preferred 100 ‘ : ws ; ie vies eh , = ee ak a mes ai 91% 951% 95 10314 102 105% 
Warner ‘Bros Pictures__-_- CTR, 13% 14% 13% 155% 13 15% 13% 15% 13% 16 15% 18% 1534 17% 15% 18 16% 19% 1842 21 20% 32% 30% 35% 
Warren Foundry & Pipe i ie iascan 33% 3473 234 35% 30 3542 29% 3442 33 3742 33 36 32% 344% £31 41 38% 42% 38 42 38 49 44 50 
Warren Petroleum Corp 5 z mis Ah 4 a : ate re 16! 18%, 15% 16! 15 16 14% 20 18% 20% 19 21% 19% 21% 19% 22% 
Washington Gas Light Co hein 24% 26 25% 2612 255% 27 x255—_ 27% 2634 27% 26 42 275% 26% 27% 27% 28 27% 29% 29% 31 30% 31% 30% 32 
Waukesha Motor Co 5 21% 23 215, 2412 20 23% 2042 23% 21% 22% 21% 24! 20% 22% 20% 22 x21% 23% 22%, 26 26% 28% 2734 33% 
Wayne Pump Co 1 30% 35% 35% 397 33 Vee 39 33% 38 3642 38% 37% 39% 35 38% 35 39 38 402 3742 40% 38% 45 42 472 
Webster Tobacco Inc 5 9% 10% 9% 10% 9% 11% 9% 10% 9 10 9% 11 > 11% 9% 10% 9% 10% 10% 14% 13% 16 13% 16% 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift_____ 3 a. 24 27% 26% 28% 2542 28 25% 272 25% 28% 27 293 27! 29%2 26% 32% 31% 33% 31% 33% 32% 38% 33% 38% 
$4 convertible preferred___________ . rb 85% 8454 87 85 87 8442 85% 85 8534 86 87 85 2 » 87 85% 87 86% 87% 86% 87 87% 8912 86% 88 
West Indies Sugar Corp____--.__-_.1 25 2734 25%, 26% 235%, 27% 23% 26% 25% 32% 28% 34% 2842 32% 27% 32% 2942 33% 29% 33 32 37 33 36% 
West Penn Electric Co class A__-.___* 100% 10242 1012 105 103 106 102% 108% 104 107! 106% 108% 107 109 105 109 106 110 107 110 108 113% 111 113% 
7% > geetereee a. 0 10934 11334 109%, 115 111 115 111 114 113 115 113 1i5% 114% 117 113% 116 114% 118 x1l14% 118% 115% 117 115 118 
6% preferred. --..----100 101 10342 103 106% 104 1063 102% 105% 103% 107 104% 108 106%2 108%. 105 108% 106% 110 107% 109% 107% 110% 109 112 
West Penn Power Co 4¥%2% pfd__--100 116% 11712 11624 1173 116% 117% 117 118 11642 117% 1155 118 115 116% 114% 115% 113% 116% 115% 117% 117 +118 117% 118% 
West Virginia Pulp & oA REE 23% 25% 25 263 2234 26% 23 25% 2334 26 25% 31% 28 30% 27% 30% 293%, 32% 32% 36 34% 36% 36 40 
Preferred 4%% series 100 106 110 109 110% 109 =111 110% 112 11042 111% 110 iii 109 113 110 110% 110 110% 110% 112% 111% 115 112% 115 
Western Air Lines Inc 1 A a ‘ 17% 20 18% 20% 19 261 25 30 233 29% 21 26! 23% 27% 26% 313 3154 35%4 y32% 40% 
Rights - “a ' seo oe r os ie ef st — cali ate Soi je aa Fe eee 3 3% 
Western Auto Supply Co_.-......_._10 32% 37% 36! 41 36% 39% 37% 45 43 45% 435% 50 44 47% 42% 48 46 49 45% 49% 49 58% 55% 61 
Western Maryland Ry Co-_- ._100 47% 6% 5 6% 5% 7% 5% 7 6 77 7% 14% 9 11% 7 9% 8% 10% 9% 10% 9% ll'‘e 10% 12% 
4% non-cum 2nd preferred______100 133; 164% 13! 162 4 16% 23% 19 22% 19 2454 24! 3734 244% 33 19% 27 2342 28 25% 27% 255, 29% 27 32 
Western Pacific RR €o common ..@ 3042 38 a3 36! 33% 41! 38 4534 41 444% 43% 535% 45% 7% 39 4912 44% 49% 46 51 48% 55% 48 55% 
Preferred series A - 100 64% 73% 66) 73% ‘ 73 7 13% 85%4 T7742 8542 8442 92 81 90 81 89 8452 8742 87 89% 87% 90% 86% 90 
Western Union Telegraph class A____* 444%, 4814 4470 47% 44 49! 4442 475% 45% 5042 46% 503% 45%, 49%, 43% 48 46% 50 49% 56 50 55 51 54% 
Class B oe 26%, 2858 2743 28 28% 29% 27 28% 2673 29%, 29% 29% we 27 28142 aes 30%, 35 30% 30% 30% 31% 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co (The)____* 29 31 29% x313 28 315 28% 31% 29% 3138 29% 31} 27% 30 283% 33% 32! 35% 33% 36 32% 35% 33% 38% 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg Co____50 11534 124% x1195% 125 120 129% 124% 137 131% 135% a se em eas on sot ‘it oe eis Tee Sink ee. lene prove 
7% ist partic preferred__ Sibasoaneae 144%, 151 144 146! 146% 150 146 155% x152% 154%. —- oil ae ay a 2. me ocd iat sin ney pes aii 
Westinghouse Elec Corp 50 * mes a4 we tn ay ro 33% ‘37%e 325% 36% 31% 33% 31% 36% 34% 36% 34% 36% 34% 3742 35% 37% 
Preferred 1212 ; “i ae Fee ten daz soa 3734 505 42% 46% 4154 45 414% 44 42 43% 414% 43% 41% 45 42% 44% 
Weston Electric Instrument_____- 12.50 32! 35354 34 36% 334 36 32% 36% 3242. 35 32% 33% 30% 33% £31 34 33% 37 34% 37% 36% 44% 41% 45% 
Westvaco Chlorine Products____._____* 28} 30% 27% 31% 28% 31 285, 33% 30% 3273 30 33 29% 31% #31 3342 344% 35% 34 36% 36 3842 8 43 
eon tt Bb eo, aE a 110 11342 10842 112 109 112 111% 113% 108%. 112 109 110% 108 110 108 110 108 108% dia on pam peat mee 
$4.25 preferred ----_.--~- Er, 106% 108 108%2 108% 108% 110 108% 110% 107 109%2 106% 108 107 108% 105 106% 105 10542 — == — - - o 
$3.75 preferred .- ; * ad e. ae in : Ke a4 ae fe eer we dita pg" pe dis ies we eee 100 =6101 100% 104 103%4 105% 
Wheeling & Lake Erie Ry “Co_ Spend cacti 100 64 70 69%, 78 713 715 13% 74 a _— 75 78 15% Th, 12% 3 13% 16 13 IT 70 71 ees me 
542% convertible preferred_____ 100 104% 107! 104 105 103% 10442 103% 103% 104% 105 103% 104% 102% 104% 101% 103% 103%2 104 104 10642 104% 105 103% 107 
Wheeling Steel’ Corp______--.._.._... ° 313% 3435 32% 38 33 3934 34% 4042 36 40%, 36% 43 36% 41 36 405% 38 42% 41% 44% 424% 47 43% 47% 
$5 convertible prior preferred____- * 8742 9042 883%, 9442 88% 93% 89%. 95% 93 9642 92% 96 935% 96 90 9644 96 100% 98 103 99% 102% 1 101% 
White Dental Mfg Co (The SS)__--- 20 215% 2234 2232 26526 22% 24% 22% 25 23% 24% 24 2542 X23% 244% 23% 25 25 264% 26 272 26% 2842 28 31% 
bok a dl Coe pe CE 1 26% 28%, 27% 315% 26% 30%, 27% 31% 28%, 31% 30 333 2854 31% 29% 34% 32% 36% 32% 36% 36 4342 39 47% 
White Sewing Machine__.____..______ 1 8% 10%, 10 11% 8% 11% 9% 11% 1052 12% 11% 16% 13% 16% 12% 15% 13% 15% 13% 15% 13% 15% 14% 18 
$4 convertible preferred_________-- » 83%4 86 86 87 84 so% 85 90 90 93 90% 94 X87 90 90 90 882 90 8742 89 8742 93 8742 90 
we. ah Ee rear 20 30 3142 31% «33% 31 34Y, 31 33 32% 34% 33% 34% 3334 34 34 34% 33% 34% 33% 35 34% 35 34 35 
Wilcox Oil Co____- . te 71% 872 8% 9 6% 834 7 1% 6% 1% 1% 10% 8 9 1% 8% ™% 29 8% 9% 9% 11 10 12 
Willys-Overland Motors__..___________ 1 17% 193 17% 19 16% 18% 16% 2132 20% 24% 21% 26% 22 26% 22% 25% 21% 24 18% 22% 19% 22 21% 23% 
Og ots ° 10% 133 13 14% 11% 14 11% 13% 12% 13% 13% 15% 135% 16 13% 15% 15 16% 145% 16% 16% 19% 17% 19% 
Pc nae ee Enea ° 9734 99} 9834 100 9942 100% 99 Ys 101 100 §=100%4 «100% 101% 99% 10342 99 101 99% 100% 99% 100% 101% 101 101% 
Preferred called ___- oe i. if an Pa pee 100 100 ea ae iid me ae ae are tie ie eee Shive aa - pare wee se 
Wilson-Jones Co_- es .10 13% 15 15% 16% 15% 17% 1536 17% 16%4 17% 16% 17 16 1656 15% 17 17 1842 18% 20% 19% 21% .. 20 22 
Wisconsin Elec Power Co 6% - Pid_.-100 128 128 130 130 ae as ‘ams pe 132 13242 ead di ae PGR inns er 133% 133% 136 136 1360 =—:137 138% 138% 
Woodward Iron Co__--..---___.-__. 22% 26 25 2742 2534 27% 274%2 30% 28% 30 28% 31 284% 31 2742 30'%2 30 31 30% 33% 31% 37 34% 36% 
Woolworth (PF W).......--~....-.-_ = 40% 423% 41% 44%2 42% 46% 43% 46 44% 48% 44% 48% 43% 465 42% 47 46 48% 47%, 49% 47% 50% 49 53% 
Worthington Pump & Machine Corp 
(Del.) common - . ° 38 40% 39% 48% 46%4 54 49 59% 5158 57% 524% 59% 53% 56% 52 58% 55 60 56%4 63 59% 70 6012 68 
Prior prefefred 412% “series siting 79 8212 84% 87 85%. 88 87 90 86 89! 84 87 86 90 88% 93 91 93 9642 99% 9742 100 92 97% 
Prior preferred 442% conv series_ 100 80 84 84'2 87 x85 89'2 86 90 88% 90 86% 915% 93 94 , 92% 93 91142 92% 94% 100 98 100% 95 98 
Wright Aeronautical Corp._.._._.--__ 75 84% 77 994 84 94% 87% 911% 83 93 83 95 89 93 80% 88 80% 86 855%. 95% 91% 110 88 9712 
Wrigley (Wm) Jr Co (Del) : 70 72 LE 7 69% 72} 6934 7442 13% 178 14% TT 70 77 72%. 78% 17 81 8042 84 79%2 82 79 82 
Wyandotte Worsted Co_______-_______5 13 143%, 13 16% 14 15% 14% 15% 144% 15% 14% 205 165 20% 16% 18% 17% 19% 18% 197 19% 20% 20 23% 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co___.25 32% 35 x54 2 40 34% 38% 353% 41% 38% 42 383 4234 35% -40% 364% 415% 41% 57% 52% 46% 4342 46% 44% 47% 
ne CR a Sebel 13% 5% 14% 16% 13% 16% 14% 1634 16% 18% 17% 18% 15% 18 16% red 18 19% 184% 24% 22 yt 21% 24% 
Young (L A) Spring & RRS a 19% 2253 21% 25 20% 24% 21 24'% 22% 24% 23 24%. 21% 23% 21% 25% 244% 27% 255%, 27% 27 29%; 275% 31% 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube__..________* 39% 43 40 47} 435, 50° 44% 5034 46 51% 47 51% 445, 49% 35% 54 52% 62 6044 6644 60% 64% 6142 70% 
542% preferred series A___- ses 100 105% 109%) 107% 109 107 110 106% 108% 10534 108 106 §6107 106 107% 105% 106 105% 10632 . -- -~ -- -- 
Youngstown Steel Door__....._______ * 20% 2234 22 24% 20 24 21 245% 225% 25% 225% 25% 22% 245, 23 26 42 25%, 27% 233 27% 24% 26 2442 269 
Zenith Rea Gorp......_-........._* 375, 407, 40 42 365% 42 373%4 4134 385% 413% 36% 40% 34%, 37% 34% 39 36% 39% 3742 41% 37% 413 39% 44% 
Zonite Products Corp_. ; a--2--------1 5% 6% 6M 1% 5 Ve q 6 93% 8% 10% 9% 12% 95, 10% 9% 10% 10% 11 104% 11% 10% 125 10% 12% 
“®No par value. w- -i When issued. w-d When ‘distributed. rCash sale. x Ex-dividend. y Ex-rights. 
January February March April May June July August September October November December 
BONDS Low High Lew High Low High Low High Lew High Lew High Low High Low High . Low High Low High Low High Lew High 
New York City Bonds . 
Transit Unification Issues— , 
3s corporate stock..._......._-. 1980 112% 1153, 115 120% 118% 122 120% 121% 116% 120% 119% 120% 118% 120% 116% 119% 115% 117% 116 117% 116% 118% 117% 120% 
Foreign Government Securities 
Agricultural Mortgage Bank— 
Guaranteed sinking fund 6s_____ 1947 35 3656 365, 38 36% 37% 35%4 36! 36% 37% 37 37% 36% 36% 36 36% 36% 36% 36% 37 74% 76% cae yeh 
Guaranjged sinking fund 6s___-_~- 1948 61 61 Z at 66 66 70 70 70 70 TW1% T1'% -e a s sai nie ids aves eas 75 76 76 76 
Akershus (King of Norway) 4s___.1968 6234 623%, 62% 67% » 2 i ae aH oe 71% T1% ae AG ) is 6838 68% 73% 74% 90 97 97 98 
Antioquia (Dept) coll 7s series A_.1945 80 80 7 80 ce eal is Si <a 80 82 om si ais 90 90 90 90 36% 37 36% 36% 
External s f 7s series B________1945 35 365, 3652 38 36% 37% 35% 36% 36% 37% 37 37% 36 36% 36 36 36 36% 36% 37 36% 37 36 36% 
External s f 7s series C_____~- ..1945 34 36 37% 37% 3634 37% 36 364 3642 36% 37% 37% 36 3634 36 36 36% 36% 36 Ya 37 36% 36°45 36 37 
External s f 7s series D________1945 34 365g 365, 3742 36%, 37 35% 3642 36%. 37 37 37 35% 36% 36 36 36 36% 365% 37 36% 37% 36% 36% 
External 7s ist series_.____.--_- 1957 30 30 31 33 32 33 31 31 31 31% 31% 32 30 30 30 30 30% 30% 30% 3042 30% 32 30% 30% 
External sec s f 7s 2nd series__.1957 30 301, 3034 33 31% 33% £31 31 31 31 31% 3134 Se 30 30 30 30% 30% 31 30% 32 30 31 
External sec s f 7s 3rd series___1957 30 30% 31 33 32 OY aia sai 31% 31% 31%* 31% <m ee 30 30 133% 33% 30% 30% 314% 31% 30 30% 
Antwerp (City) external 5s_______ 1958 87 90% 86% 91 89 89% 89% 92 91% 101% 105 105 105% 105% 100% 104% 96 99% 96% 100 98% 115 115 119 
Argentine (National Government)— ¢ , 
External sinking fund 4%2s_._--1948 100% 102% 101 102% 101% 101% 101% 102% 101 102% 101% 102% 102 103 101% 102% 102 102% 101 102% 100% 101 100% 101% 
External sinking fund 4's____- 1971 95 98 9734 99% 99%, 101 100 101 100 101% 100 101% 995% 100% 99% 100% 100 100% 99% 101 101 102 102 103% 
External sinking fund 4s____Feb 1972 90 934% 93% 95% 94% 97 96% 98%. 97%, 99% 96 99 93% 96 94 95 4 9442 9642 96% 99 97 100 98 99% 
External sinking fund 4s____Apr 1972 90% 9334 931% 95 944. 97% 9512. 98% 973%, 98% 96 99 94% 96 94 95% 94% 9642 9642 98% 97 99% 98% 99% 
Australia Ss ~......-.-~-- July 15 1955 995% 101 10034 102% 102% 106 105% 107 106% 107% 105 £107 104% 105% 104% 105% 104% 106% 105% 107% 10642 10742 106% 107 
External 5s of 1927_______- June1957 100 101 100%% 102 103-105 104 105 104% 105% 102% 104% 102% 103% 102 103% 102% 103% 103 104% 103% 104% 103 104 
External gold 4%2s of 1928______ 1956 95% 9634 9614 9954 995% 103 101% 10242 100% 102% 100% 100% 99% 100% 99 100% 9934 101 100% 102% 101% 102% 101% 102 
Belgium (Kingdom of) extl 6%s..1949 100% 100%, 100%3 100% 101% 102 vibe ak 102% 103 103% 104 104 104 a ne 104% 104% 106 106 1066 107 107 107— 
External sinking fund 6s_-..---1955 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 101% 100% 100% ~~ 102% 102% 102% 102% 102 102 102% 102% 102% 103 102% 103% 104 105% 
External sinking fund 7s_-.---- 1955 105% 105% 105% 106% 106% 106% 106% 107%  -. -. 107% 107% 108% 109% 108 108 108 6109) «= 110% 110% 110% 110%. -- -- 
Brazil (U S of) external 8s_._--_-1941 59% 6042 6042 66% 64% 66% 64 70 71 73% 71% 72% 69% 71% 69% 70% 68% 70 69% 73 70% 72 71 13% 
Stamped pursuant to Plan A ] ’ , 
(interest reduced to 3.5%)--1978 53 53 60 60 57 39-59 60 65 69% 69% 66 66 2, i 61% 61% 60 61% 60% 65 61% 65% 64 65% 
External s f 64s Of 1926-----__ 1957 = 57% «58% 58% 65% 62 64% 62 68 68 71 69% 70% 68 69% 67 685 664% 69% 67% 71% 68% W% 69 72 
Stamped pursuant to Plan A d ’ é 
(interest reduced to 3.375%) 1979 52 52 58 58 57 57 57 64 62% 66 62% 62% 59 62 59 60 595% 60 60 63 61% 62 60% 70 2 
External s f 6%s of 1927____-_~ 1957+ 57% 58% 5954 65 62 644% 62 68 67% 71% 69% 70% 67% 69% 67 69 67 69 675% 71% 68% 72 69 72 
Stamped pursuant to Plan A - 
(interest reduced to 3.375 % ) 1979 52 52 54 565% 57 58 57 64 62% 66 63 63 59 60 Pe 7 #y a 60 60 61% 62 59 63% 
Cent Ry 30-year 7s_----.-_--_- 1952 59% 60 6042 66 64 66% 65% 70 13M. 73% 71% 72% 70 11%, 69% 70% 68% 70% 69% 73% 70% ‘Tl'2 71 7134 
Stamped pursuant to Plan A : al . 53, 
(interést reduced to 3.5% )__1978 54 591 54 54 oi ff: 64 64 69% 69% 67 67 ee co Aig Be 60% 62% . vets: 61% 61% 64 65% 
5% funding bonds of 1931 
Stamped pursuant to Plan A 
Int reduced to 3.75% -_---.1979 52 S2% .. ns " 57 67 63 63% 66 66 oasit Btet oe wis im -~ -- == 60 60 1% 62 tél = t61 





For footnotes see page 
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NEW YORK BOND RECORD 








BONDS 
3°48 extl dollar bonds 

of 1944 (Plan B 
Series No 1 
Series No 2 
Series No 3 
Series No 4 
Series No 5 - 
Series No 6 
Series No 7 
Series No 8 
Series No 4 
Series No. 10 
Series No. il 
Series No. 12 
Series No. 13 
Series No. 14 
Series No. 15 
Series No. 16 
Series No. 17 
Series No. 18 
Series No. 19 
Series No. 20 
Series No. 21 
Series No. 22 
Series No. 23 
Series No. 24 genes 
Series No. 25 - 
Series No. 26 - 
Series No. 27 . 
Series No. 28 _ ve 
Series No. 29 eee 
Series No. 30 a 


Brisbane (City) sinking fund 5s___1957 
Sinking fund gold 5s__.---~-_~- 1958 
Sinking fund gold 6s____._.-.___1950 

Buenos Aires (Province of)— 


ms stamped: 2... ..-......... 1961 
Readjustment 4's -4398 ‘cinoiplinisietwcanil 1977 
Refunding 4%4-442s __._-.._.--1976 


External sinking fund 4%3-45s8s__1976 
External 442-4548 —....~.-~_-.. 1975 
3% external dollar bonds__.~-~- 1984 
Canada (Dominion of) 30-year 4s__1960 


Ne Aeaeaee a 1961 
A ITRII  5 ok, ciara erent 1967 
EE CIID a ineeicsnindbecunlenckainsiigtpeubed 1968 
RM ee a a 
cece EET NS I 1953 
Nd slides --b aah nsesimanvaapecbnbiaill 1958 
Carlsbad (City) EPR OE UTI: 1954 


Chile (Republic) external s f 7s__.1942 


— FO BREA st Seas eRe 1942 
External sinking fund 6s_______1960 
gt 4 aa Se ona 1960 
External sinking fund 6s____Feb 1961 
| ee ee Feb 1961 


Ry external sinking fund 6s_Jan 1961 
6s assented Jan 1961 
External sinking fund 6s_.__Sept 1961 


ees Sept 1961 
External sinking fund 6s_______1962 
eee eee seam re 1962 
External sinking fund 6s__..__~ 1963 
ys Sg Sia Ra ae Sa RRn oe SeeY 1963 
Chile Mortgage Bank 642s. June 30 a 
Cites wemnees (oe a 1957 
& f 6%s of 1926________ June 30 1961 
nee MONNMONS ©. 1961 
Guaranteed s f 6s__._.___Apr 30 1961 
SS, Be eS | 
Guaranteed s f 6s_____.________1962 
Sereeeented 2 1962 
Chilean Cons Munic 7s_____-.----~ i. 


7s assented 
Chinese Gert (Hukuang Ry) aan apet 
Colombia (Republic of)— 


BR aS Aa aR Oct 1961 
External sink fund gold 6s__Jan 1961 
External sinking fund 3s_...___ 1970 
Colombia Mortgage Bank 642s____1947 
Sinking fund 7s of 1926________ 1946 
Sinking fund 7s of 1927__--_-__ 1947 
Copenhagen (City) 5s.....______ 1952 
25-year gold 4%4s_...__-.____._ 1953 
Costa Rica (Republic of) 7s______ 1951 
Cuba (Republic of )}— 
External 4%2s C_. ___~_.__ Rie stibal 1949 
4%s external debt________._____ 197 
30-year sinking fund 542s______ — 


Public Works s f 5%2s__________ 
Czechoslovak (Republic) extl iV oI 


Sinking fund 8s series B___.____ 1952 
Denmark (Kingdom) 20-yr extl 6s_1942 
External gold 532s_.___.____.__ 1955 
External gold 4%4s....______.___ 1962 
Dominican Rep Cust Adm 5152s___1942 
ist series 542s of 1926__...______ 1940 
Customs Administration 5'%s___1961 
Sites Ist series........_..__ 1969 
Estonia (Republic) 7s_...._____ 1967 
Finland (Republic) ext] 6s__ 1945 
French Republic 7s stamped__ 1949 
7s unstamped ___.__- 1949 
Greek Government 7s part. paid _ 1964 
o3: part paid.....-.._ 1968 


Haiti (Republic) 6s series A______ 1952 


Helsingfors (City) extl 614s_. ....1960 
Irish Free State externdl 5s_______ 1960 
Jugosiavia (State Mtge Bank) 7s__1957 
Medellin (Colombia) 615s ...1954 
Mendoza (Province) 4s. st 1954 
Mexican Irrigation— 

4%es stamped assented widest aes 


Assented to Noy 5 1942 agrmt_ 
Mexico (U S) extl 5s of 1899 £__ 


1945 

Assenting 5s of 1899 a ee 
Assented to Nov. 5, 1942 agreement 
Assenting 4s of 1904. = 954 


Assented to Nov 5 1942 agrmt_ 
Assenting 4s of 1910 TAMER 

Assented to Noy 5 1942 agrmt____ 
Treas 6s of 1913 July '24 coup__1933 

Minas Geraes— 

External sinking fund 612s_____1958 

Stamped pursuant to Plan A 

Int reduced to 2. 125 % 


External sigking fund 6% 1959 
Stamped pursuant to Plan A 
Int reduced to 2.125% 
Montevideo (City) 7s_..-_..______ 1952 
OO, SD i a 1959 


New South Wales (State) ext] 5s__1957 
External sinking fund 5s__.__Apr 1958 


Norway (Kingdom) ext s f 4%s___ 1956 
External sinking fund 4%4s_____ 1965 
4s sinking fund external loan___1968 
Municipal Bank extl s f 5s_____ 1970 

Oslo: (City) 4%e600.00. 1955 

Panama (Republic) 5s series A___ 1963 
Stamped (assented) _....... | 
Stamped mod ext 3%4s_.... 1994 
Ext sec ret didn class B_ ~~ 1987 





Por footnot es see page 639 





January 
Low High 
52 53 4a 
52 5342 
52 534 
52 53! 
52 53! 
53. —s«S3 
5153 §2%% 
A - 
52 5234 
5234 §2%4 
51%, 52%8 
51 3g 512 
5153 5234 
5153 5242 
5142 51% 
51% 52% 
5134 5154 
51%3 5242 
52 53 
5134 52! 
5134 53 
5142 512 
5158 53 
52 §2%%4 
51% 5154 
51% 525% 
52% 52% 
98%4 99 
95'2 974 
101 102 
80" 84% 
80%, 827% 
807, 85 
83 86"; 
109% 1097 
10642 107 
1025. 1035 
102%, 1031 
102 1024 
104 105 
104 104°4 
40 40 
185, 18% 
18%3 19% 
18*4 1834 
1873 1953 
18%, 18%3 
18%3 19%4 
1842 18%. 
1842 19 
18%, 19 
185s 1852 
183, 19 
18% 19% 
17% 18% 
175% 18% 
175% 18% 
175s 17% 
1753 18% 
1733 17%2 
16%4 1742 
27 27 
68°74 69 
69 70 
48°54 50 
411, 42 
41), 42 
725% 7812 
70 T7h2 
31142 37% 
105% 103% 
154 154 
72 80 
vi 7s 
81% 85 
80 8412 
17 82 
1001 10014 
100 100° 
46 4655 
10653 106% 
16% 18 
14% 161% 
96 9848 
1212 18% 
3334 34% 
94 9458 
18% 183; 
10% 11 
9g}. 1014 
16 16 
12! 3 
3834 3834 
3% 35% 
97% 99% 
97 98 
10012 10055 
9812 99 
9844 98% 
83% 90 
56 (8GY 


February 
Low High 
5342 61 
5348 61 
5334 6142 
53%2 61 
55 61 
714% 72 
5342 592 
53°32 60 
523, 61 
53%2 6042 
5242 592 
5242 60 
53 60 
53 61 
53% 60 
53%2 60 
59 59 
5342 61 
5332 58%4 
54%, 61 
53 60 
5512 60 
53%, 6042 
53 60'2 
54% 60 
54° 59 
54 5872 
52% 55% 
5542 59% 
53 53 
9742 98% 
96%, 98 
101% 102 
$372 8642 
8344 86% 
85 88 
86% 90 
63 63 
10934 110% 
107 108 
1035s 1055% 
103° 1053 
10553 105% 
105 105° 
36 40 
19 19% 
1753 18% 
1842 19 
17%4 1854 
18%2 19 
1753 18% 
18%. 19 
17%, 18% 
18'2 19 
17%4 18% 
17%4 18% 
17°74 185% 
18 18% 
1744 1842 
18 18% 
17% 18 
18 18'% 
x17% 18 
18 18 
174 18 
18 18 
1642 17% 
26 27 
70 76 
72 76 
49% 5554 
43 43 
42 42 
78 845, 
78 8342 
38 40 
106 107 *% 
79 82 
84 8914 
84 93% 
82! 88 
100's 100% 
100° 100% 
100%3 100%% 
447, 55 
17 25 
15% 23% 
96 97 
100% 102 
1674 25 
33's 34 
945 95 
a9¥% ad¥e 
16 7 
111, 11% 
9% 10% 
16 164s 
14% 14% 
39% 41 
37 37 
41 4142 
37 37 
118 118 
99% 100 
98% 9942 
10042 101 
9842 99% 
984%, 99 
88 88 
90 91 
95 95 
95 9614 
105%2 10542 


March 
Low High 
57% 61 
6744 6042 
5744 6055 
57 604. 
5774 604% 
60 60 
5742 5842 
58'2 60 
56%, 57% 
59's 59% 
5642 5942 
57 592 
5814 5842 
57 59 %2 
57 5942 
5944 59%. 
56% 591% 
58%, 59% 
59 M4 592% 
5634 59%%4 
5642 6055 
5974 5974 
5642 59 
56°4 5954 
56°74 59% 
59 5942 
58'2 5942 
5644 5942 
9875 100 
99 100% 
101% 10212 
84 87% 
845% 88 
86%4 8742 
88% 92 
63% 63% 
110% 111 
107% 1085 
105%2 106! 
10512 106% 
102°4 102% 
105% 1051 
447% 7 
187_— 18% 
18's 185 
19 19° 
18! 18743 
iam iat 
187%, 193 
18', 187%. 
19 1942 
1843 1854 
18% 18% 
is% 83 
17% 18 
18% 18! 
17} 18 
17% 18 
18's 183 
1742+ 18 
16% 17% 
273 30 
7342 749% 
7342 T7 
50°; 557 
46 46 
801s 82! 
78 81 
353 41 
108 108 
106'2 1071, 
110 lil 
155 155 
79 #79 
8734 91 
93 955, 
85%2 8614 
100%3 100% 
100% 100% 
100*%3 101 
60 60 
98 98 
106%4 108 
20 «24 
19 2112 
98 99 
82% 386 
24027 
32 32 
95%, 953 
10% 10% 
t19%% t19% 
1642 17% 
12 13 
10% 11 
1648 7 
42% 42%4 
42% 423; 
37 37 
9934 101% 
9912 101% 
100% 101 
99% 9942 
98%, 99 
91 91 
955% 98 


April 
Low High 
587_ 64 
5842 64 
58 63 
58'2 64 
57%4 6342 
63 66 
58%2 63% 
5842 63} 
58'2 63% 
58 64 
5973 63 
57144 57% 
5842 62 
56°, 63% 
5853 63% 
60 60 
57'2 60 
56%4 56% 
58 «61% 
57 64 
6i'2 63 
58 62% 
62 63 
56%4 615% 
60 60 
56%4 61% 
63 63 
100% 101% 
101 10142 
10242 103% 
86% 91 
8842 91% 
89 905s 
91% 9354 
64 64 
1103 111 
107'2 108% 
104%4 10542 
104%4 106%% 
102% 102% 
10442 104% 
105 105% 
18% 19% 
19'2 19% 
18's 19% 
1834 18% 
18% 19 
18% 19% 
18% 19 
18% 19% 
138°4 1874 
18's 19% 
17% 18 
18%4 18%: 
1742 183 
17% 18% 
18%, 18% 
17% 18 

1753 175 
16%4 17 
2842 303 
732 73% 
51 56%: 
43 «43 
81% 84 
80 81% 
337 33 
106" 106% 
110 110 
15513% 15512 
84 8742 
82 82% 
90 9212 
92 93 Y2 
86 89% 
100% 1011% 
101 101 
97 97 
20 20% 
19 2073 
98% 100 
1001 100 1% 
23 26 
3042 317% 
98 10042 
itis ia 
10%, 105; 
107% 107% 
1 17% 
141%, 14% 
225% 225 
41% 45 
42 45 
120 120 
1017 103 
10175 103% 
100'2 100% 
995, 1001, 
98%, 100 
90 90 
91% 92 
97 39-97 1% 
97 9742 


May 
Low High 
64% 6814 
6444 68 
6414 #94 
64 67 
6414 pA 
70 71 
6644 6842 
64'2 6842 
6342 7 
64'2 69 
65'2 68% 
6542 6642 
64 64°54 
635s 68 
64 67°4 
6442 67% 
66 67 
6442 67% 
66 66 
6442 64% 
65%. 66% 
6358 67% 
64 68 
6442 64% 
64 7 
63°4 657% 
63% 68 
66 66 
66 67 
66 68 
100 10144 
100% 101% 
100%2 103% 
95 95 
90%, 94% 
91 94 
91 95 
93'4 96 
72 76 
110% 11132 
10742 108% 
105 10542 
104% 105% 
102 102%% 
105 105% 
104% 105% 
63 7 
18! 19 ¥. 
19! 19%3 
18! 1933 
18! 19% 
19% 19% 
18! 19% 
18?: 19 
18! 19 
19 1933 
1814, 19% 
174% 18% 
18%, 18% 
1734 184% 
1742 «18% 
18% 184% 
17‘. 18% 
16* 17% 
31 34 
7 77 
77 77 
56°, 5814 
4742 4812 
$37, 94 
8142 89% 
38 41% 
109 1091, 
106% 107% 
110 110 
156 1561 
96 107 
96 105 
9242 99 
92 99 
88% 95% 
101 1014 
100'2 102 
60 60 
20% 22 
18, 20% 
9842 9934 
85% 85%, 
23% 23% 
31% 31% 
99 99 
11’2 11% 
12 1255 
107, 114% 
1734 17% 
145, 15% 
45% 47% 
47 47% 
41 41 
100 102%, 
101 102% 
10042 101 
99°, 101 
100 100 “% 
90 90 
94 $4 
Yo'2 981% 
98 981, 
98 


985% 





June 
Low High 
66 67% 
65°54 68 
65%4 67'2 
66 67! 
66 6644 
70% 71% 
72% 3 
73 73% 
71% 73 
Tl% 72% 
6342 66 
6342 66% 
63% 66 
6342 68 
632 66 
6342 66 
64%, 68 
65%8 652 
66 66 
66 66 
6444 66 
6342 68 
64% 68 
632 66 
64% 65%. 
6334 6542 
644%, 6444 
1002 101 
10042 102% 
10234 103% 
95 95 
92 OF 
92 947% 
94 95 
94'2 9615 
71 72% 
110%, 110%4 
107% 108% 
104%2 105% 
10474 105 
102 102% 
104% 105 
104% 105% 
69! 7 
1953 19% 
19 194: 
195 1934 
19 1942 
1934 22 
19 19% 
19%, 19% 
19 19%, 
19 195% 
19! 19°45 
19 1912 
19 19! 
1843 187% 
18% 18% 
18% 18% 
185% 185% 
18% 18%, 
17%, 618%% 
17% 175% 
3342 33% 
77% T7% 
7% T7% 
5742 58% 
48's 50 
49'2 491 
8812 90 
84%4 «685! 
39 40): 
109'5 110 
108 109 
15712 157'4 
115'% 115! 
95% 984 
9242 977% 
89 91% 
101 101% 
101 101! 
101 101! 
20 22 
1742 19%: 
98 99 
85'2 389 
23% 2314 
314 32 
97 97 
1242 12% 
1154 1153 
18 18 
12 12 
11% 13% 
18 18% 
17% 17% 
46% 461% 
35% 35% 
44%, 46% 
100 101 
100 101% 
10042 101 
100 101 
100 100% 
907, 90%, 
9542 95, 
9815 see 
10532 


July 
Low High 
63% 66 
35, 65% 
63°4 64% 
63%, 66 
63'2 65% 
67 68 
t74 t74 
74 74 
74 74 
74 75 
64'2 6412 
62 65 
64'2 64% 
6442 642 
62 6358 
61%, 62 
62 64% 
62 6434 
6414 641% 
6152 64% 
62° 635s 
6442 6414 
62 63% 
64% 6414 
63%, 63%4 
100 10075 
100% 102% 
91 92% 
92 92% 
92 9454 
93 94%, 
70 70 
110% 111% 
10742 108 
104 10414 
103% 1042 
104% 104% 
103%4 104% 
19% 19% 
19 19'4 
19'2 19% 
19 19 42 
1934 22% 
19 1942 
19 1934 
19 192 
19 19 
19 19% 
19 19% 
19 19% 
18% 1852 
18's 18%2 
18% 1814 
1846 1842 
18% 18% 
18'2 1842 
18% 18%. 
18 18 
17%, 18 
33 35 
76% T7734 
7642 77% 
55'2 58% 
50 50 
4 48 
48 50 
$445 87'2 
82% 85 
37 3742 
108 108 
109'2 111%% 
111 111 
115 115 
115 115 
91% 95%2 
91 95 
895, 91% 
101% 101% 
101% 101%, 
18 20% 
17 18% 
96'2 99 
87% 90% 
30% 31% 
12% 12% 
18 18% 
14%, 14% 
447, 45% 
45%. 454% 
126 120 
100 «101 
100 1007% 
100%, 101%: 
100 101 
99 100! 
92 95% 
981% 98% 
985% 


August 
Low High 
t6l'2 64 
t61%2 64 
6142 63'2 
61%, 64 
61% 63 
66 66 
74 74 
74 74% 
74 75 
74 76 
59 61 
60 6142 
59 61%2 
59 60! 
58% 61% 
594, 59% 
60%, 60% 
61 61 
61 61 
59%2 60 
60 60° 
60% 607, 
5943 61 
58%— 61 
60% 6042 
60 61 
60 6044 
60 61 
60% 607 
100% 101 
100% 101% 
87% 91% 
895 91% 
91 9142 
914% 9242 
70% TO%, 
110% 111% 
107% 108 
10374 103% 
103% 1037s 
101% 101% 
103%4 103% 
103'2 104 

19%4 20 

19 19%%4 

19%, 20 

19 19%4 

1954 21 

19 19'2 
20 20 

19%, 19% 

19 19° 

19% 19% 

19% 19%. 

19%, 19% 

19 1942 

19 19 

18%, 18%% 

19 19 

1844 18%% 

18% 18%% 

18% 18! 

18 18 

17'2 18 

2942 35% 

76 716 

16 76% 

51 56 

85% 861% 

Bi%, 83 

32 35 
108 108 *% 
111%, 112! 
11373 115 
155 160 

9874 110 

937, 96 

952 93 
90'2 9242 
101! 101! 
101% 10174 
101% 1014 

15% 18 

14%, 17% 

96 97% 
101% 10114 

20% 20'2 

30 3045 

19% 19% 

17% «417% 

10% 10%, 

105, 10%, 

444%, 44% 
125 127 
100% 100°4 
100 101 
10042 101° 
100 101 

99 100 

93 93 

98'2 99% 





September 
Low High 
62 63% 
62 64 
61% 63% 
62 62% 
t6l % 62142 
64 64 
7542 T5'e 
1542 75% 
75 75 
154% 15% 
60 61 
60 607s 
60 60 
60 61% 
60 61% 
60% 60% 
60 60 
60 61% 
60 = 603 
61 61 
60% 60% 
60 61 
60 61! 
60% 60% 
60 60% 
60°55 605% 
60%, 60% 
60% 60%. 
100% 100% 
101 101 
102 102 
87% 90% 
90 901% 
92 94 
92 94 
110% 111% 
107% 108 
103%4 104% 
103% 104 
103% 103% 
103% 104% 
20% 20% 
19 20 V2 
20 21 
19% 20% 
20% 20%, 
19 20' 
20 20 
19% 204% 
19% 205% 
19 2034 
19%, 20% 
19% 20% 
18% 19 
18% 18% 
18% 19 
18% 19 
18% 18% 
17% 18% 
36 639% 
7 80 
77 TB% 
525% 57%%4 
49% 49'. 
491% 49% 
46%, 46% 
86% 89% 
82 85 
315% 32% 
110 111 
112% 112% 
159 160% 
101 101 
98% 98% 
95 97% 
93 100% 
92 95 
101% 101! 
50% 56 
17% 21% 
16 19% 
98 100 
20% 20% 
3043 30% 
9% 96 
10% 11% 
43°, 44%% 
43% 4334 
130 130 
100% 102% 
100 101 
100% 101 
100 101™% 
99 101 
93 93 
9812 98% 
99 995% 





October 
Lew High 
61% 67 
613%, 665% 
62 665% 
63% 67 
62%, 65% 
65 68 
15% 15% 
65% 75% 
60% 65 
60% 65% 
6312 66 
60% 65% 
60% 655% 
60% 64 
64%4 647, 
60% 604 
61 61 
61 65! 
63 6442 
61 65! 
60% 65° 
65% 65% 
64% 6512 
64% 651% 
62 65 
100% 101% 
1002, 10014 
10242 103 
99 93% 
90% 92% 

2 94" 
95 972 
70 72 
110% 111% 
10742 108 
104% 1042 
104 104, 
103% 1037 
10342 104 
20 21% 
20 22 
21% 22 
20% 22% 
22 223 
20% 224 
21 217% 
20% 224% 
20% 204 
20%_% 2214 
20% 21% 
19%2 22 
20% 22 
es 
21% 21% 
19 21 
19% 21 
21 21 
19 21% 
195% 19%. 
18%. 19% 
33 36 
80 81 
80 81 
5655 58% 
50 2-550 
50 50 
89 91 
841% 86% 

2 3542 
110-111 
114 114 
159% 15914 
98% 98% 
9874 987% 
95% 98% 
100's% 101 
94% 97 
101% 101% 
10114 101% 
101% 102 
16% 19% 
15% 173 
99% 102 
90 90s 
103 103 
20 21 
30% 307% 
99 99 
21s 2 
10% 10% 
18 18 
223% 22% 
45% 4742 
40 40 
45 472 
125 125 
100% 102% 
100% 1021 

' 102% 103% 
10134 103% 
102 103% 

98% 101! 

98% 100 


Nevember 
Low High 
63 65°% 
6234 65 
6242 6512 
63 6442 
65 69 12 
74% 74% 
742 74% 
6242 64%,4 
62% 63 
61% 64% 
6142 637, 
62 64'. 
63% 64% 
62 63%%4 
61%, 63 
62 6342 
61% 62%, 
62'2 64 
62 64 
63% 64% 
625% 6334 
61% 6254 
100% 103% 
10142 102% 
91% 93% 
91%4 94 
+ Me 9342 
9 9545s 
72% 79 
110% 111% 
108 110%, 
104 104%%4 
101% 102 
103 1037s 
103 1035 
21%, 21% 
20'2 24 
214, 24% 
20% 25 
2238 24%4 
2014 24% 
21%, 25% 
20% 25 
214s 24 
203% 24%, 
23% 237% 
20%, 24% 
22% 24% 
205, 245 
19%, 233 
19% 22! 
20 22% 
19% 22% 
22 22 
195, 22% 
20'.4 2014 
19% 22% 
30 32 
81 81 
81 81 
5742 59! 
50 50 
89 92% 
85% 90 
32% 35 
110% 112 
15942 160 
98'2 99 
98% 98%4 
971 9812 
100 101% 
96% 973% 
1GL% 101! 
101% 1014 
112 112 
101 101 
op oD. 18 
15% 17 
100 101 
95 95 
16 16% 
30% 32 
12% 12% 
105, 10%, 
45 46 
39 39% 
45 45 
38% 39 
102 102% 
101 10254 
103 105 
102% 105 
102% 105 
99% 99% 
99 101% 
100 100 
985, 100 


December 
Low High 
64 67! 

t63% 67% 
63'2 67 
t6342 6742 
644% 67), 
71 74 
79 79 
78 78 

79 79 
75% #477 
63 65 
61% 65 
62 65% 
62 64 
6156 65 
63 64 
62 654 
63 6432 
61% 61%5 
63 65" 
62 6442 
63 654 
6442 642 
61%, 64 
64 65 
6312 64% 
64 6576 

2 64'2 
61% 64%. 

103'2 103'2 
102% 103% 
10542 105% 

91 93! 
9342 9414 
92% 93 
944% 9512 
80 83 

110% 1102 
110% 111! 
104 104, 
101% 101! 
103 103! 

22% 223 
20% 23 
21% 23 
20 1 2 22 7 
22 223 
20% 22! 
21% 22% 
20%2 22% 
21% 21% 
20%4 23 
21% 21! 
20 22 '2 
21% 23 
21 223 
21% 21% 
20 2042 
21 21 
20 21% 
21% 21% 
19% 21 
20 21 
19% 20% 
18% 20 
31% 31! 
81 81 
81 81'S 
58% 5912 
51 51 
51 51 
51 51 
91 97 
88% 92 
33 40 
111% 112! 

112 112): 
159% 161° 

9642 99 
98% 99 
96% 991 
100'2 101! 
96 97 
101% 102' 
101% 101% 
16 19 
15% 18 
100 100% 
16% 20 
30% 31% 
96 96 
1l% 11% 
10% 12% 
14% 14% 
46% 467% 
38° 40 
45% 46 
1084 102 
102%4 103% 
105% 106", 
105% 107 
105% 105% 
99% 101% 
981 100% 
985, 9855 
10512 105'2 
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Stamped eee a are 7 @)--1999 43 viee 474s r50! ae 37 ; 5 8 43% 4 -- > mr -- 481, 94 Gg 941; onan uml 
aS pom ills wh eves 4 to “ory alia =~ eo 4 150% 50% Ferg 40 40 43 43 a oat 2 56 49 50 » 95% 97 
note Be ati a ag 2.5% )..1999 2 46 48 50% os fs 4 53 5614 57% — 3 4234 42 42 Pi 42 —_ on 
purs begs OOP Bay ves =~ a as 5742 =9 -- 37% 37 45 -- x z 
me . tn he Plan A 1956 40% 40 45 45 49 49% 53 = = on 59 («60 $0. Ag ol e 43 43% «448% 4 
al dolla © 2.25% 4 415% : 421, o 5514 52 Si«*S 2 61 ra 37 
s r lo > ..200 4 43) 2 43 2 1 4 a. 61 . as 
wr a 39% 30% 40 » 43% 43% «46% 47 on a ae ae ee ee & Biro. s 
Secured st reduced ’ 75 > 40 7 48% 51 a _letibe 61 et we ' 2 61% 62% 
sinkin to 2% )__-: [%u 37% 4: 393 8% 51 wip Rs ek 3 61 ed " 
Stamped @ fund 7s ~--2012 a 42 393; 9 me 51 5 53 53 pa 61 61 = ‘il ie 
aiid amped pursuant, to oo ances ok 38 : 9% 41% 40% 43%: sgh ye 3 53% 53% 534% 53% ait ag 63 60% 60% tH 57! 
s, Croats ced to 3.50’ 73% 73% 79% me 2 45 462 634 46% ‘ we iste 531% 53%; 5612 56} 62 
oo de cee oe ig ES 64 643 ee i . 764 Ld 4078 40 sMibecas 50 a" & 48 fe oan 35 : 521 =9 38 58 
; ernal secured 78 serie: Sm oy a 73% le 4014 50 ; -52% 524% =< OF 
Silesia (P secured 7s series B_.. 1962 : 76 e 87 014 43% 51% 51% -- oe » 52% 52%: 
Eo rte galls Beary Pong : 12 ose 83878 2 43%; i aoe ia te 5242 
sydne; sented i, a Ce + es —- G% 9%. 7 t SIs eats 78 78% 4 46 a ee a abe 
Getrag ties sinking fund. oe i aa 15% 26% 23% 27% 23 8% 82 3 7 e. 2. So Gee Fe sa 58 388M 
tae A yell be und 5426.-1955 ie at — hie. atta 27%4 236 25% «20% 23% “3 73 #7 #46970 8% 8 TT 8 a a 7 
External ——o es 101 10 2612 991 . 2 303 <9 “ 203 Ds ‘8 205% 21% ‘ 73 y , 71 ae ry 4 50 53% 
3%4-4- tua oe fund 6s_ --- 1946 nag hats 101 z a 223, aaer 2 5 _ 20 21% 20% 21% 20% oy 1G: <n 79% = 76% 7 " 
External r bonds of aed te ' 3 102% 103%, 22% 26 2742 31 20% 21 201, 21% 20% 2 a a a i 
Ext eadjustm <a - . 1 == s 101 23 9 29 29 20% 21 a 21 20 a1 71 
3% pease caiorden.. incest STE 105 105 105 - 103 10042 9, 23%, 23% —s 20%4 20% 19 21 16% 
. -45" 2 ~~ we 7 - = -= a as 2 4 187 } 
itt cinieneh @ oan nite i at se oe ag -- comb ogee a ad Oe 8. he Re 
Wares “external read} readjust-..1978 7 * foi 14% 80! 81 83 : 2 Re» ARs A ee os > 18 eS o fhte..90% 
arsaw | . adjustm -~-~1978 —95 i242 «8675 2 813 82 : m “me os Ps —, * 10142 9 7% 1 qa =: 
44es Pie ce UF external "a ----- 1984 Ke 8 81 90 80 80 4 —? ot 86 85% 877 folk “i 110 me 2. 2 102% 10236 sei Sst 1614 
ss RO ia 1958 18% 19 Ps Se. Fae patie a5 ay ag . ee ey ie 110 a 102% 104 
--~--- 58 831; : 8 e 861 . x. E -- ' 
il 7% 184% ry 215 ‘ ‘ 5 . 0 ee ; 84 2 87% Bo ni on 
Phe Brgy Industrial C aed 18 ; oe 23 204% 78 7 — $93 9034 891 ee i 88 i bo & 90! 7 
5s series yu Paper— ompesics 18% 16% er 25 27 =< ad 948 90% 397%, 83%2 83 4! 87 90 2 85% 90 
5s vine rg plain___- 9 16 202 22 531% oe 80 9% 91 88) ort 83 39 86% 89% 
— ee era “= m Se 350220 80, 80 4 92 oanr be 
i : gene lee iaremedivne - ‘72 3 — 2 ; . . 95 1% 
eauae meen eof it + ag 102% 1 rar ee y Se ee 1 Bite Gite 1% 
M4 eb 1907_.— ” ” eh <= 8 0072 daa + 167 e $ 
predic outs 104 a0 pas priecoerger 103'4 103! 104 1043 100 105 100 157 : 16%, 38 124% bt 
a Pow 4s ser A ~~ 1035 eee 103 patie . . le 1043% y 157 8 
Albany FOWCE 34es_ ‘ 1967 8 1037 aed 103 = ‘ 1047 104! fd 
rg Be cs oak og rae Ay lanai al a tome aati see 2 108 101% 1048 165, 188 
auniee Eine BRE Se 68+ 5 2SE 109 109 = 108° 03 103% 103 103” ic sake ee gas ti dered ica 160 
eR pape Rn Ba ching ab i I ye 108% 108% 107" Pec 103 oo 104 105% 105% ge 1014 1065 6 
Alsgnens Corp 3° 1 eguapag RN i 7 102 ° soa 102 7? ag 100 100 107 107% ione 10634 103 103% 102° _ 103% 1037 105 1057. 106% 108% 109 : 
alled bo 45S 2 . 1975 be 214 102! 100 100'5 102 75, 1077 -- : 2%4 103 102! 3'8 104 "8 saint 112 a ae ite 
Allegh & nds -. 9 cp cae foes Su 2%3 162% 100 100% 2 100 77% 10758 1 2 ‘ 2% 10254 104 1037 Pt: 104% 1047 104 106 
We 105! , ' ae 2 101? 102 s 108 73 102%% 102: ge 104% ® 104% 1047 be 
Al st 1s 2 1095 : “ I 2 a 107 10% je 2 2 104! : % 1047 
Amer pg be a> ee. guar 45__1998 10244 107%. 2 106% 1105! wiioles? 134s 100” ys ti 1005@ 100° 100% 109%; re 107 197 106% = 102% 101% eg 103% rt 
amesionn Boy ge deb 55 1951 sania 93 = 103% r105'4 r108 ” -- ee 115 101% 102 8 os (ie t “202 100 pb 107 107% . 58 10154, 101% 
merican em conv 5....2030 104 oe 96 96 ae ~ : sia Sad -- a -y r - 100 - 100 102 - aa == 
34s tar mec & Sinn 198 ak a. 94 ge : di 97%» 99 =<, Re fare . 114% 116%2 115 #115 101% ant ef 100 102 104 300 saat 
4s deb eens F cx & 103) 97% 160 - 9753 9 ~= t = ‘ “ 109 ‘ s 1003 sa vt iUS 2 
tog debentures - a “teen 108 108) 103% 104% 103% 1043 R 102 1003 . 97% 98 9712 98 : . su a i 113% 114% 115 100% 1004 
48 cieiestbiis ae 6 + » 108: “4 23 = zs Q7'2 98 oa! a * Ms ® 115% p. ‘ /e 
Golvertitihe a si ---1980 _ 10834 saete 109% 108% ji “ wai 10242 yg 100 10234 ¥ mn SA 98132 98) - Si es : diese 115% 
ps debentures 3s____ --1975 -- ice 4 109%. 1087s po 108 109 i 10212 103 = ta 10234 101% axe ing 2 98% 99 Fo outs * id 
merican Tou ----~--1956 116 24 ie n 2 108%2 109%; 05*%2 108% 10342 100' 2% 102 1053 os . 99 99% 100 
3s deben obacco debentu 16 124% 118} Ea =e ia 2 105% 10 4 105% 1057 8 103% 100 0534 10442 1053 yeas 99% 100% 
Amer Wa tures ...- res 3s__1962 8% 122 -- == -~ 9 1052, 106% 105% 1057 aS J; 10042 100 4 105% 108 106 A 
tar Wks & isc Ge oe 101% 11974 122) i -- me 4 106%2 1055 5% 105% 105! 100 2 108 106 et 
Anglo-Chil s & Elec 6 tte hee 2 102 1 22% 121% ae 0558 106% 532 105% ; , a 1087 
j , 012 2142 124%; —< an ome 3 10534 1 10438 105° Pind 8 
Ann A ean Nitrate S ser -197 10042 101! a 104! 2 1223 aa ee" 4 105? pan E + | o*8s ae <7 om, 
reg gg tage rbencureht ger “a 135% 112! 10324 ne ee) ee 4 131% 128% 135% 134 me Ber met soee fee toe ag eee 105 25 
‘Armour & y Bridge & Terr y 1995 13% 7 @ li4%2 i @ 103% 1035; 4% 143} awe , 100% ta 2 es = 
Co (Del) Term 5s_196 94 97 77 80 105, 113 2 104 10 104 1033; 43% 13614 140) A. 10 » 101% 101% 102 
nee = % 2 j 15 ‘ 1 ¢ _ 
Toincome debenture. Bae ss 2 ot ots at 16h BA does 1 on Sues te tga” dose tape aa 1 
. ae 97 ea i 4 103%% ; 2 45 == Y 
Ces cum eo il srovaen= 1978 118% 114% Pe ee eee 87, 87% gy Hae se NR Bi yt any. ee ieee as oe a Seeee ae 
Atchison ‘Topeka. due-. 10412 106 105. 106% i ae Siis:: ww: ws gor wari 112% 115 10308 20080. ce ie 
Gene a & Sant <3 hr “pees 1975 - 10644 ne -- oe 104 99 10 872 113 6 04% 1054 be ¥a 105% 
Adjustmen sista el Fe 7 Sr ef: 106 107 er af 104 al ” 96 96 ag 8914 89% yo 9 110% 114 * = 106% 
c anes. gold 4s__--____. . Sie hee 12914 131 ws oe 102% 1035 i% 106 106% 106% 106 ear -- Ys 97 . 97% 99 : i 92 ig on 
baby lie VS RIM <2 5 : 2 y 4 os onsle BES + * % si 
convertible gol aosn--a-_- uly 1998 117" 120 e131 131% 191% 132 ; seas ike Seema ta 106% © 105% 108% 105% 106 + a 
Conv gold 4s of 1905____- 1955 , 120% 120% 0 132) 131% : 105% 10734 5 106% 106% 107 108 SE cas ete aang 
Asante be Chae hie of 3508-1888 s30% 110% i8%5 123% oe ae 4 193% 131% 133 131 @ 107% 106 107 105 106 106%, 107 105% 106% 106 108 
ist mtge 33. “Sy Y Meee 960 1 8 1‘, 1107 + 111 4 121% 1 22% 122% % 132 58 104 106% 105 ¥ -- 
Atlantic ote Khe Seow 10 110 ll 8 111% 111 lll 72 23 1221 2 2 122% i 12912 132 106% 104%. ‘ 8 05%2 106% 
~-s2---- 014 110%; 111111! 111 123 Ya 122% 12 127! 4 106% 105% “ 
General . Shaw tek 4a be 1963 2 110% » 111% 111 122% 12 3 123 2 130 1273 05% 107% 
‘al unifi ist g 4s__July 106% eae cont ers lg 111% 111 4 1201: 123 712 129 ai 742 104% . 
| ouisviie ae Nash coll gold July 1952 lois 10's i043. tory 107 54 30h TP ee eee 120% 1284 119. 123 116% 1iets 116% 37 Baglin Lom 
Danvi g 4s__ 965 ; 34 1073% 106% oO. ‘8 11033 ‘a §=6-110%% v4 1193 1% 119¥ 4 1% 132% 
2nd mtge Ne ist s_.1952 8 100%; 73% 10734 e 105% ‘2 109 1 033 110% @ 11033 e 117 , 9% 121 aq 132% 
4s_ gold 4 105% 2 98 734 109%, 54 105% 09 . 110% ane we _ 1194 ‘ 121%, 
Baltimo nee oss 1057s 103% 106: 1053 1ov:s 1071s 1oe% i064 ioe, i082 10 cig flea, ee a 10% Hoe oe iiss 195 
Refining 35_——-——--—----- 41 ge 1057 va 1083 “4 108%, 4 107% 105% ap -- @ 11033 = es - 
ist mortg a. 1953 1 4610 4642 8 ‘4 106 2 106%2 1 , 0542 106 ee Ba 110% 110% wrist 
043; 41 +s 4 -- le 108% 2 108% 1 4 1052 ; mate 8 b 
Stamped ma, seis @ 105 8610455 42 4 6 44 4a v4 106% 108% 06%2° 108%; 4 105%, 105% -- a er, 
modified bonds Jul 045— 104% 0 42 461, —- ‘ % 107 ‘2 105% 107% “4 105% 2 ge = 
lst mtge bonds y 1948 : 6 103% 393% (2 451 oe 73_ 1093 , 1053 4 105% 106% ga 
(int 98% 100! 2 10434 41 » 48% 46% 50 i @ 106% 109% 4 106% 1053 4 105% : 
1946) du at. 4% to Oc ‘2 983, 4 103%2 104 39 4056 6%2 50 gage o> 4 106% 10744 4 108 j 2 105% 
Ret & Se hs ee | 6 103% 102% : 10314 38 42 4842 50 43 = 2 10642 109 07% 110 107% 109 
gen series A (in July 19 242 1031; : ‘2 104%2 102 39 43 49 a 109 «11 7% 109% 
Ps Sag gg GB ors 48 99% 2 102% 103% 105% = 1 > oe oe Ae 3 111% 115 
Ref & ec 1 1946) 4 at “e 102 993, % 103% 1 03 103% 102% 41% 36% 43 «47% 7 a 118 
, gen seri __, ER M, 104% 4 105 104.3% V4 103 ‘x 38 3414 a4 47 -- jks 
1%5% to ries C (int at 995 66% @ 102 ; 4 106% 102% 103% 2 37% 35% 42% 
y to Dec 1 13 ‘(int at 654 773% ‘ 10434 102 105% 106% 102% 6 103 104 35% 36% 47 
meagre 46) due__1995 see 695% 78% 6%. eo% 103% 102% 104 103% Ya 102% 105 10214 103% 102% 103%2 104 ime caeae 
Ss see page 639 4 87 79% 90 , ‘,- 78% 83 eee 6 107% 103% 105% e 4 106% 104 107 . 
84% 89% 24% 7644 8734. 84 ost 10142 104 sents 1089 105 §=106% 
i, 90 ; 1% 7834 a, > 6 103 , 
80% 91° 4 95% 68 1054 
5% «88% 92% sie 80% 75% ; 2 103% 1051 
ie 87% 91% 75% 4 82% 81% 85% @ 103%. 106% 
ang Me sdiacit ts 8114 ' 2 «+8 81h, 
sale »b 87% 86% “e 2 90% 97% 
91% ; 4 
4 Giles 100% 9 ‘ 
84 102 
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January February March April —__—___—_—— 
BONDS Low High Low Hi om s! jane Suly August Septembe 
gh Low High ptember October Nevember December 
Balt & Ohio RR (Continued)— 4 Lew High Lew High Low High Low High Low High Lew High Low High Low High Low High 
eo series D (int at 
( pt 1 1946) due___.2000 66% 7 78% 
Ref & gen series F (int at 2 71% 69 78% 76 80% 8% 82% 75 87%, 83% 88 79% 85% 67%. 80% 75 81 80% 84% 84 91% 90 97 ¥ 
we A om 1946) Onn, ee eet 77%2 69% 78% 76% 80% 78% 82% j 75 87% 83% 88 79 «88S 67% 801 51 | . 
Lchieeedattiimeaeaant , + q ; 4 7 VY 75% V4, ¥, / f 
Pgh L E & West Va System— 66 56% 66 64% 70% 66% 71% 66 74% j%71 £75 64% 73% 55\%e. 662 6246 89% ore 72 Ms 71% 78% Bets 78% 
Ref gold 4s extended to_._1951 94% 97% 94% 99 O1% 8% 97% 90! ee eae 
demtidaat's Wie tes mater at Ve V4 Se 99% 998 100% 99% 100 973, 99% 96% 99%. 97 99% 99 100% 99% 101% 101 103% 
at 342% to Jan 11947) due 1950 86% 94 89 97 92% 996% 94% 97 96 10 a si e 
Salons Sn Eee etanding Ge ism |G «95% «93. 81% 26% OB 26% 101 oe. 0 97% 99% 96% 90 90% 98 94 97% 94% 100 99% 105 102% 103% 
pec AS pp consol ret 4.1882. -S8% 90 80%" SEH — o. Sa se ee oe — a. a oe 99% 100% 98 100% 100 101% 100% 103 
Sedleniednllnee tds esmaieanidemnpeaseiien 1951 6Y j ; : , 2. 2 94! 92 93 9 V/ 1, ‘ 
— — Extension. Ist 3%s___1951 ms oe 10244 10244 102% 102% rn: 8 96 97% 96% 97% 94% 97 91 93%: 91 92% 93 6. 96 . +44 + 190 
elephone of Pa 5s ser C_.__1960 129% 130% 130% 131} \ eee eae oe Sh aia ae == ao ~=. =e sie i ME eos, 8 as 
Bl ak Ri lag ag GEE rtd dl bade ro ted 120% 182 10%.190% 19% 130% 128% 130%. 120% 130% 120% 130% 120% 130. 129% 130 128% 130% 129% 130% 
2%s debentures ~_......__--.__ 1956 2 * ey -- 101% 101% 101% 101% 102 = 102 101% 101! ¥/, . ” 
101% 101% 101% 101% -~ -- 102 102% 102% 102% 102% 103 102% 10212 101! 102! 101% 101% Si 188% ea” 108 
} Sie ike Y. % 101% 101% 102% 102 102% 
Bethlehem Steel 3%s series F 1959 106%, 4 2 4 4 6 4 2 ‘e Vg 
<7 % 107% 107 107% 107 107% yy, Vi ‘ J - 
noes mtge 3s series G_.1960 104 105 105 10544 ag ie Frets pb, 1a + hg ting 107% 105 105 : — — -< = - -- -- - + S- 
Consolid mtge 3%s ser H_1965 106% 107% 107 107% 105% 107 106% 106% ae: ee ee ie ee ee ie r 5 ? + 
pcons mtge 2%48 series oo ae a 2 Me 106% 106% 105% 107 105 105% 105 105 
aine Ist 5s A C__--__ 1967 104 105 04, 105 -  —— a oo ae bee pat: Se ‘ 101% 101% 01% 101% 101% 102% 
a ates 51 1967 104, 105, 104% 105% 106, 106% 106% 106% 106% 107 106% 107 107% 107% 107% 108 oe 10h Ye 108 10 EE eee tae, 
ast gold 4%s series JJ_...___1961 104 104 _ —- 1984 106% 72" 106 % «106% 107% 106 106 106% 106% 106 106 REE + + hy RB atag 6 fe Hy oe 
cme aice cori Ages tee ee. Sam, 1bi%4 19098 IDBIE 100% 109. 1B0% 101% 100% 101% 100% 1% ‘99. 101 <= OB Oe ame 
Bike see es A___-__-_-1970 70% 80% 72% 77 lg rt ge Sl — OL Va 108% 102% 100% 101% 9 101 | 90% 100% 100% 101% 100% 101 99% 100% 
Brookins ---- 75 64% 68 63% 693% ont i i 16% 67% 75%. 71% 73% 72 . 75%  ##$(‘72% 73% 72% 77% 
ison 3%8_---- 1966 107% 108% 10 y 4 63% 74% (73% 81% 765% 84 78 $81 66% 7 ST 741 5 * ath 
~eosene 7¥2 108% 107% 108% 107 FY ; 5% 76 6742 74% 69 73% 69% 75 75 7% 
El ist g 5s___--..---1950 a , ” 108% 105% 107% 105 106% 105% 106% 105 105% 105 105% 103% 105% i % ¥y, 
Brooklyn Union Gas ist ext g 58-1945 101 101% 100% 100 -- —- 106% 100% $j.-- -- ~ 106% 106% : OY 806th AON 10ES e taete 
— 100% 100% 100% 100% 1 rs ei 12 ye -- -- - ~ = ine nie 106%. 106% 
1st lien & refunding 6s ser A_--1947 1104; 1104 3 re e 00% 200 as as 4 
~ ¥; 110% 10912 110 10913 ee a ~- a= - ee wig se ede gp 
General mige s f 3%4s_________- 1969 107% 108, 108 110 _ Ae 109% Lp tg 109 109% 108% 108% 108% 108% 10734 107% 107% 107% 107% 107% 106% 106% °106% 106% 
Buffalo General isles 4, B 1969 10554 106% 106% 107% 106% 107% 106% 107 106% 108% 103% 106% 105% 106 10544 106% 105% 106 108. 106% 108% tae Aee Se 
68 ser B__1981 109% 110% 109% 110% 1 Ht e 6 105% 106 105% 106 105 105% 105% 106 105% 106% 105% 1064 
Buffalo Niugara Elec a8 ser os. a 09%2 110% 10 111% 111% 111% 120% 111% 110% 110% 111% 111% 109-111 108 109 109. 109% 10734 108% 107% 1079 
i - Cc -- — -- _ 7 i oo — - 
age gr _menied (interest at e - ~- -- 0 aint matte Ge 
) due 1957 73%, 85% 75% 79 1 \ , 
Burl Cedar Rapids & Northern 5.1934 31% 38% 2. 6B ee Se ee oe ee SR OS Se a 83%  S% 70% 79% Sie 79 85. Ss Bem 
32 34 i , 5 4 Ya Yea +@62—«839 46) 43 51 4 i ¥, 1 
Bush Terminal ist 4s__.——————- 1953 101% ee use uk ER Seek a tek 103 100% Rs 44% 46 46 Su fom mal 48% 30% a2 42%, 49 
SE RIS 8: 86% 92% 88% 92 90% 92 . /2 v4 ¥e 103% 102% 103 103-103 103% 104% #104 105 4105 105 
Bush Term Bldg stamped Ist Sa--71500 97% 100 99 101 101% 103 ia oma a” wee san Ba oan Bes - a biting bn a + lie sore 330 
al Naa tian Bing uti: Side Va ve 101 101% 103 103 104% 104% 105 
-------- 4 107% 107% 10 ; a 
Calif-Oregon tore ol gga ge ini in — re bran 106 Ys 1072 108% 107% 107% 107% 107% 107% 107% 108 108 107% 107% 108 108 108% 1087 
omnes Southern cons gtd 5s A__.1962 112 113% 112% 115% 118% aie eet 7 x 109 107 6 c 105° 105 St i 105 105 105 105 : 106% 107 
nee WASeRAl gold 'e5__:—_ 1957 116% 118% 118% 119% 120 120% 120% 6% 113% 116 113 115% 115 116 114% 116 116 117% 116% 118% 115 120 118% 119% 
Heesantees a) oranges Saiees 116% 117” 116% 117% (117 «117% 117) 117% 7 th use 11% «(lee Lae DES 118% 119 118% 119% 119% 121% 121% 122! 
ED ES 1970 116% 116% 116% 117% 5 /2 2 117% 6% 117 1160 = 117 116 116% 115% 116% 1157_ 116% 116% 1165 
Se tie 2 k- saci ian in 4 117% 117% 118 117% 117% 117% 117% 117 118 117 oY %q 117 a , A 
exe 19. 119% 120% 1203 ‘ 2 7 117% 116% 117 116% 116% 116 116% 116% 117% 117% 117% 
Guaranteed gold 42s wae 118% 11 9% Ve @ 121% 121 121% 121 121% 119% 121 120% 120% i ’ . ‘ dy . 
RR Y 7% 117% 119% 119% y, \, 7 > @ 120% 119%2 120 11944 120% 119% 119% 120% 121 121% 1217 
Guaranteed gold 4%2s_ 1951 112%, Hs 3, 8 2 120% 119% 119% 11942 120 118% 119% 118 119% 11734 118% 117 1173 m7 3 1 a, 
Gdiiedt Mnetharn dab - casein pre : va 113% 113% 114% 114% 115 1145, 115 114% 115 114 1143, " rn "74 1 4 17% 117° 118% 118% 119% 120% 121) 
Wasi 06% 107% 106% 107% a 7 ‘ 43%, 113% 114% 113% 113%, 113% 114 113% 114% i14 114% 114% 115 
Ganaihan Pecifia 4% coup deb sti 4 2 8 106% 106% 106% 106% 105% 106 104% 105% , 3 ; , 
—. 96% 99% 99 102%: 102% bs 2 , 104% 10454 10452 10433 10383 104% 103% 10388 1034 103% 102% 103 
Collateral trust 42s 104% 2 02% 103% 102% 105% 105% 106% 103% 106¥ 104 104% 104% 10 se ey - ta 
RET J , , é ; ‘ 67 10574 106% 105% 1063 106 107% 107% 109 
Carolina Central 1st con @ 105% 104% 104% 103% 104% 103% 104 103% 104% 10334 104 Y, s 103 = Ai : 
ocettificates Pe Ist cons gold %_1940 108% 108% 107% 1132 112, 112% 115 115 115% 115% i r+ 103% 104% 103 104! 103% 103% 103 103% 102%, 102% 101}§ 102 
arolina Clinchfield & Ohio 4s 1965 109% 110% Hy ” Hp 113% 114 114% 115 120% 115% 116% 115% 115! 113 «113 7 el ae rs . 
Carriers & Gen Corp deb mm 2 110% 108 4 110 108% 109% 108% 109¥ 108 108% 1 ; a2 /2 4 9 3 3 97 97 97% 97% fash ‘ 
Sei o a ak a tS iy oy Bix a op lor’ losie ion tong 207% Yor r0o% 107% 1068 107" 106% 107 
elanese Corp o1 America 3%8_-_-1962 104% 104% % 106 2 83% 85 87% 86 88 86 86 81% 8% 8 83 83 85 B7% 92 88% 89% 
Ceeriiiees S60 1965 eae ig = = — — 103 104% #103 103% 102% 103% 102% 103% 103 : 1043 101% 104% 1013 102 Ye bi ; Si si z = 
Celotex Corp 3% s debentures 1955 1043 oe $5} pe nos: Rae > pe et or WE —_— 7" == -- 103%% 105 104% 105% 
— Ye 104% 1031 ¥ 4 
Compra Bganch Union Pac ist 4s__1948 13 Me 1844 73 ve 7 ™ = vA et He 103% 102% 104% 104 104% #104 104% 103 103 aa RS’ a a : we a mie 
“ noe ee 5s__Nov 194s 86% 93 87% 9% 89 92 92 100 ‘s 9676 100% 97 108% 1027 - A ar 85% 87% SF 87 88'2 95 90 95 
53% 65% 54 ae 16% ; Ye 103% 95 100 95% 98 99 102 1017_ 105% x99 
Ref & gen 5's series B 1959 d 58% 53% 57 54% 68% 66% 72 71 84 15% 827 7 i " ‘ , = 
Ref & gen 5s series 2 15 19% 14% 18 14% 16% 14% 18 17, 23% 21% 2 ‘bn 2% 62 78 B 6S 2 74 : il 75 ¥e 72% 81% 72 719 Ve 
ee oe ie | 6 ee of” a” pee eh of 1e% 23% 20% 28 aS: 8. Be. S* Se iowa 20% 2 BN Se 
Mobile Div ist gold 5s____.-__ 196 30 3 66 «67 x63% 67% 67 #473 73 79% 7 8:7 79 #8684 70. «793 - > os SS 1972 25% 22 25% 
Central Illinois Light 3145-1966 107 108 106% 108 108 108 108109 38% 41% 37% 48 ee a ee + ee ie ea oe. 2 ee 
Central New England ist gid 451961 96 97 ae Se, ee iS ee 108 108 108 106 a et Se = ae ie 
l of N J general gold 5s_...1987 38 4734 39%, 98 99% 98% 100 100 102 101 103% x101 102% 102 102% 98% 100% 98% Y, Sy 100. 100 
ae registered a 1987 36% 44 375% 40% 7 40% 50% 45% 53% 47% 55 42% 49% 38 45 40 43% 4134 6 42% "48 1M 47 
eral 4s 1987 345% 413% 353, - 37% 41% 38% 49% 44 51% 47 52% 41% 48 36 44% 38% 42 4 40%, bs 8 41% 47. 
4s registered — = 4 4 39% 35% 38% 36% 45 41% 47% 43% 48% 38% 44 y, 4 73. = 39% 46 |= 38% = 45% 
Central N Y Power 3s 1974 38 abu ie se it 35% 4234 42 44 /4 35% 41 3748 39% 38 412 37% 42 a Si. 
ira ot (2 8 4 105% 106% 3 04 05 04 aaa, inate ines, —— rm ae a : — 2 : 
Central (ERR a gS aS a 2 4, 106% 10434 105% 104% 105% 104% 105% 104% 105% 104 105 104% 105% 104% 106 105% 107 
uaranteed ld 5s 78 2 108% 108 1%, 1, D , , p 
can ial cet 1960 96% 100% 96% 101 100 103% 101%, reat Lea a prety 106% 107% 106% 106 108% 106% 107% 106% 107% 10744 109% 108% 100% 
ona’ | a ad V4 8 e 104% 102% 105 100% 10442 10342 104% 104% 106% 10442 106% 104% 105% 
RR & Ba stpd.... oo —— -- -- 108% 109% 109% 111 1 ae ae 
ozarusl 0 a aking 5s tpd__--1942 95 87 85 86 eee ee 110% 110% 110% 110% eo ge sau eats 107% 107% sau a3 Soa ee 
Products 5s s a =~) ne eal a ; r ; im re sa, * oe 
po Dg Rate gE ee oamat 2 101% 103% 102% 103% 100% 103% 101 101 res eee a Aa te a Ry Se 46% 46% 47% 47% 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry— eS woe — ee ewe Sa ee ee ee ais oe a BE A aang ay A 102% 103% 102% 102% 
General go 728. 1992 1405 as sie pss arty -s ev = -- -- -- 4 “8 M 
Ref & impvt 3%s se 405% 143% 143% 144 143% 144 143% 14 f y . 
weet &e imet S40 seaiee D ewenaid a4 105 106% 105% 105% 105% 106% 105% a i Lag 146% ae% 143 145% 140% 143 137 140 138% 140 139% 141% 141% 143 
Potts Creek Branch - a} 106% 108" 105% 105% 107% 105 105% 105 106 104% 1 Ve 104% 105% 104% 105% 104% 106 105% 106% 105% 105% 105% 106% 
— > Alleg Div ist cons 4s___1989 120% 193% mesh eines: a a olf a 102% + Ye 105% 104% 205% 105 105% 106 . 106 1043, 105% 105 106 
consolidated gold 4s______ 4 -- -- in on 129% 1 29 29 ey oa aa eo ACS an ~— ~~ -= ae 
Chicago @ ait RR A nae =o = iin we me + ~ oa r- 129% 129% 130 130 131 131 131_ 131 13042 130% 128% 128% 128% 130% 130 130 
cago, Burlington & Quincy Vs 6 35% 39% 37 50% 48 56% 54 . 59 a ae Saae Be a ee eee 
: 7 49% 57 45% 54 481 Y, 3, Y/, \/, 1, 
Pog gt ae 1958 111% 112% 112% 113% 113 114 112% 114% 114 “ : ° Hh age aie: ek ee weer 
Ist & refunding 334s --1977 112% 113% 113% 115 118 115% 115 115% 114% 118% 114 115% “112% 116- 112 114% 111% 112%- 111 112% 112% 119% 116% 118 
let & ref mtge 3%s_._.. “i 14 104% 106 105% 106% 105% 106% 105% 106% 105 bot 114 115% 113 114 113 114% 113 114% 113% 115% 116 122 116% 121 
Chicago & East Wlinois Ry aa 985 -- ae na be a Site : 5% 104% 105 104% 104%4 103% 104% 10242 104% 103% 104% 104 104% 104 104 
General mtge income (conv) gs OE are Te ae srt ay - = -- ie -— = Ke a ee: ne 
1st mtge 3%. ---1997 60 69% 61% 68 67 7 ’ 
on tge aie anit ee 1985 a ~ n ste w al -_ 71% 67 71% 71% 76% 67% 76 63% 68% 63%2 664% 65% 69% 693%, 73% 69 76 
cago & Erie ist gold Ss_._____ 1982 132 132 ie ie vis 2h 134% 139 aa as oe 99% 99% 9842 982 98 9842 98 98 97% 98% 97 97 ¥. 
Chicago Great Western 4s ser A_1988 90% 96 92% 97% 96 100 951 . ae wigs Etre sand aaa ee aaa! Sora 
r g e 4425... J : 7 v2 J . a . 
ee a a i a rr i ao 
Refunding gold 5s series B_____ 1947 19% Bai st 684% 8684 87% «87 (82 90% 95 94% 110 07. 109 95 101% 9235 96 9 oo 7 ee eens 
Refunding 4s series C________ — =<. 2. a ne ea. a oS oe, Sou, B07 108% 101% 101% 96% 9642 87% yee an a aaa 
atin: me ff me Sek iS. ae al Bee Soe te ma ie S85, She Be 
eneral 6s s em tA v2 qe +19 , : : ; i , £ ; i /2 a 8 he 
tte fact Sace amie Jet ty US Bs US i Rk Bs Be Be Se BS oe Be ges Ba gee abla he hy 
c Milw & St Paul ; 4 106 10 5 : > : + . a ‘ 4 
General gold 3¥4s oe Ae 92% 98 95 104 101% 108% 108 - 114 inh Peps 107% 107% 107% 107% 107% 107% 107% 107% 107% 10734 106% 107% 107%2 107% 
on tsa ce ae9 es 28% 93% 99. 983 104%, 104 111 a xe7 Ne 114% 95% 99 9 97% 6 09% 99% 104% 103. 105 105 106% 
General 44s series BE... wing 1289 95% 100% 98% 107% 105% 112%, 111% 117% 114% i SS e6 ho ee 95% 97 99 101% 103% 103% 104% 104% 106% 
a a May 1988 96, 100% 98% 107 be es Sh kB Re | 117% 95% +99 95 97% 96 100 99% 104% 100% 105% 105% 107 
eae Sat Pied &e Ges os Ge bee 6% 102% 100% 109 ire iia as Ga kaa 4 % x97 = 117% 95% 99 94% 9734 96 100. 99% 104% 103 105% 105% 106% 
Geuwetiiite ediustment be 1975 69 B1%4 72% Ble 79% 88 a; an a7% 194% x97 119% 96% 99% 94% 97% 96 99% 102% 108% 103% 105% 105% 107 
EE Ge ne 1994 17% 21% 18 215% 19% 22% 20% 24% 2 ~ 98 x76 99% 16%, 86%. 6742 8042 73% 82 81%, 85 81% 89% 86% 90% 
aA «2... — eras ait iggme 2 " ‘se 3% 26% 25% 33% 25% 31% 20% 981, 23% 28% 27 30% 28% 33% 32% 37% 
a Guay She nea ak — - a a ee ae aa Le 104% 104% 104% 105% 104% 105% 
Chtenge & North Western— a -—- = ONT a B ce ae me cake See: a3 Seas. — 3 ees ge co ents — x101%% 106 
st & gen 4s series A________ 1 . BSE eg _- = -—- - -_ - -- = Ya 89 %4 xB86%% 94%2 
aos omen on gay: nee | OC 100% TOE 108% =O A IO ef 
— 4¥as__-_---- 1989 77% 86% 78% 86 a a “~-403—Ss«103 ee: oom me 0 Oe a ee oe lien cee 
fie Plies Vaile “4 78% 86 36% 24 Oe : = 5 oe 3 103% 108% 103% -- -- 101% 102 4101 +42103% +4103 104 103% 104% 
Der Plaines Valley Se----------1968 100% 100% 103% 109% ioa%e ioa% 02% 1028, ek RM MB MO ll oe 2 8 | Oe ee 
ar sg lst 5s stamped Feb 1 4 103% 103% 102% 102% -- -- pasy «ae see as Pe rs OE cpt ee hs ee OP ony Se 
Partial PF sy Bs ee ee 68% 73 74 81% 78% 81% 81 83% 83 87 se C3 ae iy is me a = 
5 IS hi Shae poppers. ea ae heat cer he hae 82% 90% 84 87% 83 85% 83% 85% 85% 92 sigs saga ak cae 
Chie BI é& Pacific Ry gen 45.1988 784s 90% 78% 82% 82 B7%e Sf 100 98 109% oe eee ee ee 
Refunding gold 4s______ memes 7% 83% 80% 81 82% 85 84 95% 99 101. pee 108% 100 107% 94% 105% 99% 10534 87% 108% 8914 94% 93 96 
Secured 4%s series A__-______ 1952 % 56% 48 &% %$%s0| 55% 51% 65 62,  67Y, rot 105. 100 100% 94 103% 100° 102 88% 104% 90 93% 93 93 
Convertible gold 4%4s_____--19 52% 62%. 53% 67 55% GO% S7¥s 72% 69% S14 Gh% 74% 63 71% 58. 60% 3% TM Ole ae re Se at 
Chie St Louis & New Ori gold S-21951 102 S speet ioe 14% 17% 18 19% 18% 23% 21% 38 23% 36° 16% 32 NT: 6 Sere 
sate a eiadlaen antares “1951 8 —_ 102% 104 105. 105 105 105% 105% 105% 1064, gaoad 21% 26 164% 22% 18% 24% 19% zon 21% 25 31% 
Mamvhie Division lst 4... aoae ee ee aia at 2% 90% 4 106% 106% 106% 108 106% i ee 104 106% 100% 108 % 10542 10542 
ins % 96% 98% 97% i oF ra ~— ~~ -- -- 4 % 99% 99% KE a Re 
For footnotes see page < nA che FB 0. 99% ba 98 100% 100 101 199... 103 
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January February March April May June Jul August September Qctober Nevember December 
BONDS Low High Low High Low Lew High Low Sigh Low High Low "High w High Lew High Low High Lew High Low High 
Chic Terre H & Southeast 1st 5s__1960 94% 96 95 99% 98 99 95% 99% 9642 99% 98% 100 98 99'2 94% 97 96 100% 100% 100% 102% 104 104% 106% 
Income guaranteed 5s__.___.___ 1960 84% 90 83% 91 89 92 89% 94% 88 93% 88% 91 89 92 88 90% 9042 95% 95% 98 9542 98'2 96 9842 
Certificates of deposit__..___.___ 83 85 85 8742 87 87 89 92 91 91 bB BS 85% 85% 86% 88 90 90% .. ign cas an 96% 97 
Chicago Union Station— 
ek 3 ie eR E 1963 10642 107 1065e 107% 105% 107% 105% 106% 106 108 107% 108 106% 107%4 106% 107% 104% 106 105% 106 1065% 108 107 107 
lst mtge 2%s series ‘‘G’’- .1963 102% 103% 102% 104% 103% 104%. 104% 105 10342 10442 103% 104 103 104% 102 103% 102% 103% 103% 104'2 103% 104 103% 104 
Chic & W. Indians cons 50- -yr 4s__1952 108 108% 108% 109 109% 110% 109% 110% 109% 111 109%4 110% 109 110 1085~ 109% 108 110 108 109 108% 109°%4 109% 110 
ist & ref 4¥%s series D_____.__ 1962 10542 106% 105% 105% 104% 106%, 105%4 10642 105%, 105% 105% 106 105% 106% 105% 106 105% 106 105% 106 105%. 106 106 106 
Childs Co debenture 5s___._.______1943 9042 94 9234 97% 944%. 95%, 94 98 96%, 9942 100 103 97¥%2 1001, 97% 100 98 100 99% 106 ones as: aes - 

Partial redemption _ ES Gl ee pest st i — pi a ak ¥ ate z Ee er pat i (it me 52% S7% 56% 58 

Rebentass Geos oe sii 1957 9042 93 9234 95% 93. 95% 94 98 95% 99% 99% 103% 95 101%, 96% 100 97 99% 99% 106 wll fon = on 
Partial redemption —- ‘. oF ARE ss Pas ‘eae pe, aii lie pe en PES nied ws ‘ ats a ree, 4 ae of 53% 59 56% 58 

Choctaw Okla & Gulf cons 5s_.__1952 77% 82 76 80 18 86 84 97% 96% 100 975% 102% 99% 102 96% 99% 97 99% 82% 101 83'2 87 87 88 
Cincinnati Gas & Electric 3%s___1966 10742 10754 108% 108% 10742 109 106% 108%, 107 107%, 107% 107% 105% 107 104% 105% 104% 104% 104% 104% ont aa -- -- 
lst mortgage 34%s__..__.__..___ 1967 107 107 106% 108% 107% 108% 108% 108% 108% 10842 108% 108%, 107% 108% —_- aa 107% 107% 105% 105% Ag ly Sica ~_— 

lst mortgage 2%4s___ 1975 SF ee Wea we aa oa tt GF Co. Evi ie a 2) axy ae ie a ee we: be. 23 =a 103% 103% 

Cinn Union Term list m 3%s ser E 1969 111% 111% 111% 111% 112 112% 112% 112% aac an 112% 112% ers" de 112% 112% 112% 112% 112% 112% 112% 112% 111%4 112 

lst mortgage 2%4s series ‘‘G’’___1974 102 103 102% 103% 102% 104 103% 104% 103 104% 102% 103% 10242 103% 102% 103% 102%2 103% 103 104 102% 103% 102% 103% 

Cleve Cinn Chic & St L gen 4s____1993 107 108% 107% 110 110° 111 110% 112% 110% 112% 112% 112% 111% 112% 108% 111 10842 110 10873 109% 10842 10914, 109% 109% 

General 5s_ series B- i ae ah a ay Pe ae ak cae Sin bie: oes as ua “a Ri ine ee om oz eS pe ‘len 122 122 

Ref & impt 4's series E_______ 1977 83 91% 83% 91% 89% 93% 91% 94% 91% 94% 93% 96% 94 96% 85 95% 8953 92% 91 93 91% 94 94% 99% 

Cinn Wabash & M Div ist 4s__1991 80 88% 82%, 88%4 83% 90 85 89 874% 89 8842 90% 8842 91% 83 90 81 84%, 8542 86 8442 B6% 86 90% 

St Louis Div 1st coll trust 4s__.1990 101% 103 102 103% # 103% 104 104 105% 105 106 105% 106 105% 105% 105 106 105) =6105% «1105S «105% 105 =: 106 106 =«106 

Cleveland Electric Ill 3s___--.. - 1970 108 108 10852 109% 10842 109 108% 109% 108% 109% 107% 108% 107 108 10642 107% 107 108 107 1077 106% 107'2 107 108% 
Cleveland & Pittsburgh— 

DAGR RIES Wiis <a ce ns 1948 vol rs sigh sz 107 =: 107 oA ie 107 107 a de 4 na tis oe ge i Pee ape ee we pi ox 
tS cee 1950 Bs =n sn rm! i es ra is ‘ei om e: rh a xt, re Pa ‘pi 7 107 107 ies ae 
Cleveland Short Line 1st 4%es___.1961 109%, 10934 109% 110% as = llle 111% 111% 111% 111% 111 ¥% 112% 112! 113% 114% 114 114 115 115 115 115 114% 115% 
Cleve Un Term ist s f 5%es ser A_.1972 105% 107'2 105%. 106% 106 108 107% 108% 107 10842 106% 107°, 107 107% 107% 107% 107% 108 108%% 109% 108% 109% 108% 109'2 
lst sinking fund 5s series B___.1973 as 106% 104% 106 105% 107% 106% 107% 105% 107 106 4 10734 106% 10742 106% 107% 106% 10742 107% 1084 10642 109 107%4 109 
Ist s f gtd 4%25 series C___..__ 1977 102% 104% 103% 104% 104% 106% 105% 107 105% 106% 105% 107 106% 107} 104% 107 105% 10742 107% 10842 10542 LO7% 107% 108 
Coal River Ry Ist gtd 4s_______~_ 1945 af amos a rere 100 100 Sa eas eo ee pe oe £ ) "3 at des “s foie we pee 
Colorado Fuel & Iron 5s_----~~.-- 1970 973% 100 98%4 101 rie oii ail ve sie sini sine iia, as ee: er ri sie Es da a be soba a 

Colorado & Southern— : 

4%2s (stamped modified )____._-- 1980 74! $212 75% 79 76 80 77 80 715% 80 7854 86% 716 84 68 TT 72» 93% 71% ‘14 73% 77% 7 85 
Columbia Gas & Elec deb 5s__May 1952 103 105% 104% 105% 104% 105% 104% 105% 104% 105% 1043, 105 104% 105% 102% 104% 101% 102% —_- oe sie ‘nit aa ft 

Debenture 5s ~~-..-.._~-- Jan 151961 103% 10534 105 106% 104% 106% 104% 10542 104% 106 105% 106% 104% 106 103% 104% 103% 104 10342 104% 10342 104% 103% 104% 
Colum & Hock Val ist ext gold 4s__1948 ? » ; ¥ 108 18% __ los ake a7 ihe eg =. ws aa zy Fa oe BA 10742 10742 st éx: 2m oo 
Columbus & South Ohio El] 3%s_-1970 109% 110% 110% 110% 109% 110% ATE +3 10942 110% 110 110% 110% 111 110 110% $.. me 108 86109 109 =—s_«1110% 
Columbus & Toledo ist ext 4s___-- 1955 is a fil at oa 114 114 bat hin es Brit Ls a as its =. Aral aA git 114% 114% coil ii 
Commonwealth Edison— 

Convertible debenture 342s__._-__ 1958 116 117% 116% 117% 116 117% 117 122% 122 1231 122% 126 121% 126%, 119% 123% 121% 125 125% 130 131 133% 132% 134% 

lst mortgage 3s series L_ ._.1977 105%2 107 10673 1084. 108s 108% 17% 108% 107 108 106% 107% 1065% 1077 106 107 4 10642 107% 10642 107'2 107 10742 106% 108% 
Conn Ry & Lt 1st & ref gold 4425_1951 sak yea ai oe 112% 112% 111% 111% dh shi 1123, 112% 112% 112% __ eat Sui oh pe aiid lll lll fat one 
Connecticut River Power 3%4s___-- 1961 107 107% 106% 107% 10642 107 106% 106% 106% 107 106 107% 10542 106 10642 106% 1064%2 107% 105% 107% 106 106 105%4 105% 
Consolidated Edison (N Y)— 

3%s debentures ....;...__-+._. 1948 102% 103% 102% 103% 102% 103% 102% 103% 102% 103% 102%, 103% #102 103% 102% 102% 102% 102% 102% 103 02 102% 101% 102'2 

3%28 debentures _.-............ 1956 103% 10442 10352 104% 103% 104% 103% 104% 103% 105% 102% 104% 102 103 102% 103 102% 105 102%2 105 102% 103% 102% 104 

3¥%s debentures. .......-...-.. 1958 105% 106 10534 106% 105% 106% 105% 106% 104% 107 105% 106%. 106 107% 104% 105% 104% 104% 104% 106 10442 105% 105% 106% 

Consolidated Oil convertible 3%s__1951 103 105%2 103%2 104% 104 104% 104 1054 104% 105%. 103% 105 103%2 104%2 102s. 103% 1014§ 102% ae Se -- =- 
Consol Ry non-conv debenture 4s__1954 59% 6542 6042 62% x57 61 585% 65 66 6934 69% 74% 71 73 5742 50% 59 6242 61 & 64% 64% 68 6912 
Non-conv debenture 4s J & J___1955 59 65 585 62 59% 61 59 65 Ye 66 69%, 69%. 75% 67 74, 59 67 59 624% 61% 65 6454 694% 68 68 
Non-convertible debenture 4s___1956 60 65% 613 61% x57 61 59% 65 683 69 6942 692 74 74 59 59 od iad 62 62 65 664% .. i 

Consumers Power Co— F 

Ast lien & unifying 3%2s___-___- 1965 104% 105% 10442 105% 105% 106 105% 105% 105 105% 104% 106% 104% 105 103% 104% 103% 103% # —- tiie mae died std sa 

ist mortgage 342s_..-~.--_...-. 1970 107% 107%4 107%4 108% 107°%4 10842 107% 10812 10742 108% 107 108 106%4 107%, 106% 108 10658 106% asin abn oa ov oie ~— 

ist mortgage 344s____- ssinduimininictl 1966 10742 10842 10742 107% 108 108% 1072 108%, 10742 108 106% 10612 1055¢ 106%, 10542 106 105% 105%. ie a <i Petes -= — 
lst mortgage 3'%s__....._.__..__1969 109 109 109%, 109% 109% 110% 110 110%. 11042 110% 108% 110% 109 109 108% 108%. 108 108 ple ie ts = - -- 

Ist mortgage 2%s-_ : 1975 e x ‘2. =a io" Bis oe > “sa fel eZ we ve Ess is, a4 ei 1035%% 104% 1035% 104% 

Continental Baking 3s deb___-___1965 ‘i A zs villas ide a9 vce ey eRe a ad Oe a. a we 100% 101%, 102 102% 102 102%5 102% 10242 
Crane Co 2%4s_._.....--.....--_.1950 102 102% 102% 102%, 102% 103 102% 103 102% 10242 __ she ii ins uy Pe: OP ae a, wis < ae: 
Crucible Steel 344s_ "1955 102%4 103 102%4 103% 102%4 103 102% 103% 103 103% 103 103% 103% 103% 102% 103% 103 103% 103% 103% 103 Ye 104 103% 103% 
Cuba Northern Ry Ist 5's = ..1942 60 60 59 59% 58 59 57% 58 58 58 60%. 61% 54 56% 50% 51% 51 51 5342 56 5242 58 x56% 5642 

Deposit receipts _._.-— ‘cs 49 50°4 49% 50%. 4842 495%, 48% 49% 48 50 48% 4954 444% 48% 40% 44%. 43 462 46 46 42 44% 50 46 50 

Cuba RR ist 50-year 5s gold. 1952 8542 85'2 85% ry 84 85 82% 83 80% 82% 80 80 82% 82% -.- otal poms si 81 81 anil tds 8542 855% 

Deposit receipts —_ ___- meielon 4942 51% 49% 51Y 49 50% 48 48% 47 A472 47 495 46 47 4042 45% 43 45 4442 46 45 47 47 4942 

Ts extended to 1946__ i in ai fst io nih 67 67 66 66% 68 68 28 By = es ae i: it al 6642 6812 “Sai 
Deposit receipts .- aa bin 48°, 52 49 50 48 49 48 48 47% 49 4642 48 44 47 4142 43 42% 45 44 45% 4442 49% 46% 50 

6s extended to 1946 series “B” died vee a a 71% TW aes eiz a3 me at as mI 62 63% 61 61 ey bias 6642 6642 és he 

Ug SS Ree eee . 4814 4814 48142 48% 48 48 47% 49 4642 471% 45 47% 41 4415 oes dive 44% 44% 46 4842 48 48 
Curtis Publishing 3s._....._._.....1955 101 102 101%4 102% 102% 103 102 103%  # 101% 102% 101% 102 101% 102% 100% 101% 100% 101% 101% 102% £101% 103% 102 103 
Dayton Power & Light 3s___.._..__.1970 107 107°4 107% 108 10 108%, 10712 108% 106% 108 107 10742 106% 10714 106 106% 106 107 106% 106% ies -- -- a 
Dayton Union Ry 3%s ‘‘B’’. 1965 a AS WA a 139 Hh # i nae et om et es nea ida] eu pi e 10258 10258 
Deere & €o 2%s deb 1965 rae ries a¥ pay yy se sa es ay Be Sed or 2 a: 103% 103%. ip ts <a Sas 
Delaware & Hudson 4s-_ 1963 : : : rs i 2 ats i a fs ne a ny 103 103 %4 10234 103 10234 103'2 10242 103% 103%% 104% 

lst mortgage 2%4s__ 1975 98 101%, 102% 105% 103-105 10342 106% 105% LO7% 107 # 108 104 108% 101% 106 100 102% 100% 102% 101% 104% 103 105% 

Delaware Lack & West RR Co. 

N. Y. Lack & Western Div , ; 
ist & ref mtge 5s ser C 1972 AK a Be 994% 100% 99% 104% 103% 105 103 103% 100 100% 95 95% 95 9634 96% 991%, 99% 100% 
Income mtge due 1993 i a aig 57% 6942 68 73% 71% 17852 68 76 61 67 58 63 60 62% 59 64 59% 63 

Morris & Essex Division- , 

Coll trust 4-6s wi_._...May 1 2042 ; : a aN Xe Pe x us, as fais ao 7 we mo om pas: 63 : 67 622 66 2 
Delaware Power & Light 3s 1973 106 106% 107% 108 108 109 108% 1083 108 108% 107% 107% 107% 108 ‘if 106 106% 106% 107% 106% 107% 106% 107% 
Denver & Rio Grande list cons 4s_1936 594% 68'2 59%4 64 61% 66 61% 69 63% 72% 66 75 66 73% 59 67 5934 6534 66 70 6842 71% 67% 70% 

Consolidated gold 4%2s_________1936 61% 697, 61 64 63 66% 71 66% 73% 67% 762 67% 70% 61% 67% 62 66 69 71 72 72 69 72% 

Denver & Rio Gr West gen 5s_Aug 1955 536 12 742 OM 8% 11% 9% 12% 11% 21 15 1934 155%, 181%, 13 16% 14% 19 14 18% 13% 15% 15% 18% 
Assented (subject to plan)_—- 5% 10 7%, 8% T% 10% 9% 12% 11% 19 14% 17% 13% 16% 9% 14 11 15% 11% 15% 10% 14% 14% 17% 
Ref & impvt 5s series B____Aug 1978 54% 63% 5434 58 55% 60% 54% 63% 59% 66% 61 71% 63 70 55 63 ¥. 55% 62% 61%, 64% 6042 65 61%. 65% 
Des Pleines Valley— 
See Chic & North Western te 
Detroit. Edison 4s series F__.._..._1965 106% 107% 107 108 106% 108% 107 108% 107% 108% 108 108% - 108% 108% 108 108% 107% 108% 106% 107% 106 107% 106% 107 
General & ref 342s series G____1966 10755 108% 10812 10842 108% 109 109 109% 107% 109% 107% 1071 107% 10758 107 107 106% 107% 106% 10742 106% 108 108 108°4 
Re mee WE ae 1970 106 107%5 107 108% 108 108% 108% 109 1075¢ 108% 107 107% 107% 108 106% 107% 106% 107% 106% 107% 106% 107% 107 108% 
Detroit & Mackinac ist lien’ g 4s_1995 aol i 48 49 50 55 54 56 54 54% 52% 54™% 54 551% 53% 55 54% 56% 55% 66 63% 66 6412 66 
Second gold 4s_..___ .__.1995 285% 30% 28 28 29% 30% 33 33 33 35 33 35%, 33%2 33% 35% 357% 34 38 3742 455% 4544 4642 45 47 
Detroit Term & Tunnel Ist 444s__1961 110% 112 11058 113% 111% 113% 112% 113% 113% 114 112% 113 113. 114% 113 «#«4114% ##i113~—~«2145 1160 «117 114% 11642 116% 116% 
Dow Chemical 2%s_.._._._....____-.1950 102% 102% 102% 103% 103% 103% 103 103% ###103 103% 103 £103 103 103%, 10142 101% a - —— —+ “ . Ege oF 
Duluth Missabe & Iron Range 3%s_1962 108% 109% 108 108% 106% 106% 107% 107% 107% 108% 106% 1075, 106 1065s 106 106% 107 107% 105% 106% 106 106% 106% 106%2 
Duluth South Shore & Atl gold 5s_1937 45 58% 50 54% 48 54 50 61 58% 64% 60 705% 68% 71 57 60 56% 591% 54% 5842 5542 62 54. CSS 
Duquesne Light 1st 342s_______-_. 1965 105% 106%, 106 107% 107% 108% 107% 108% 106 108 i105 106% 105% 106% 106 106% 106% 107% 106% 106% 104% 107 104% 104% 
East Tenn Va & Ga Ist ‘5s_.....1956 116% 116% 116% 116% 117% 119% 119 119 119 119 119% 119% 119% 119% 119%4 119% 7 ea “ -- == 120% 120% 
Ed El Iii (N Y) Ist cons 5s____.1995 151 151 e 186 156 157 167 om in ae. 188 158% 158% 158 158 i nit “ee 15842 175 ~~ ~— 
Electric Auto Lite 2%s__...______ 1950 102% 103% 103% 103% 103% 103% 103% 103% 103% 103% —__ ‘i 102% 102% 102 102% 102 102% 102% 102% aia ips 102102 
Elgin Joliet & Eastern Ry 344s____1970 105% 1065, 106 107 106 107 106% 106% 106% 106% 106% 106% 106%. 106% - 105 105 - SO ee 
El Paso & S W lst & ref 5s__.__- 1965 106% 109 10714 109 107% 109 109 112% ## $$.4111% 113 112%4 116% 115% 116% 110 112% j114% 115 115° 117% = 117% 11842 118% Tl 
5s stamped -——~—----_--_-_____ 1965 106% 108%, 10812 108! 108 108% 110 110 110% 112 114 115 115 115) 3 =«110% 110% 110% 110% 115% 117 L17¥2 118 
Empire Gas & Fuel 3%s_________ 1962 102% 103% 102%% 103 100 102% 101 101% $4101 101% 101 101% 100% 101% 100% 101% 101 101% 101% 102 101% 102% 101% 102 
Erie RR Co— 

4s series B______ tibiae eae wiki 1995 105% 106 105% 106 105% 105% 105% 105% 105% 105% -__ oa nee -- -— -— ire ~ ee 073, 99% 973% 99 

4s series A__....--._--__.__. 2015 88 923%, B82 91% 91% 96% 93% 98 97% 100% 97% 99% 88 102% 95% 102% 95 100% 97% 100 97% 99% 91% 99 

ist cons mtge 314s series “E1964 102 10334 104 104! . ~ 104% 104% —-~ __ 105% 105% 10542 10542 105% 105% 104% 104% 104% 104% 104% 105% 105 105’ 

lst cons mtge 3'ss series F 1990 e inl re “a 5. Pa sete “3 che 101% 1023%4 100% 101%. 9934 100% 98 99 98% 100% 99% 101%, 99% 101% 

lst cons mtge-3'ss series G____2000 ‘ ms ae x oe bat a ce Py 100% 101% 991, 101 98% 99% 9642 974% 97% 99% 9942 100% 9942 102% 

Ohio Division 3%4s....._..____- 1971 S —é . Mr twa ia en a ted we 10634 10634 of 2 +s poe has = -- - -- a a hk ete as 

Firestone Tire & Rubber 3s_______ 1961 104% 105% 104% 105% 104% 105% 104 105 104Y% 105% 104% 105%, 104% 105% 105 105% 105% 105% 105% 105% 104% 10542 104% 105% 
Flintkote Co 3s__-----_~- 1958 103 103 vee a 103% 104% __ ae oe 2 ae — ce a :. os ee, a iis : sie mt a -- 
Florida Cent & Penin cons gold § 58.1943 117% 118% 120 124 124% 125% 12742 128% 128% 128% 127 132 131% 1313 . ef pet re ne - -+ -- 
Certificates of deposit_ feck ba 120% 122 124 124 ita 127 128% 126% 127 125 127% 125 £125 102% 102% -- ~~ ro oe 
Plorida East Coast ist 4¥2s__.___ 1959 9934 100% 101 101% 101% 101% 101% 101% 102 102 101% 101% 100% 101% 100% 101 100%% 101 101% 102 10042 10134 10042 101 

ist & refunding 5s series A_____ 1974 55% 615 5753 60% 59% 69 6742 75 69 141, 67. 79 72> 80 66 73 V4 65 74 67538 75% 74 8542 B2% 94 

Certificates of deposit__..___.____ 57 61 5942 59% 60% 66% 67% 68 73 73 68% 77% 72% 75% 67% 72% 68% 72% 6842 75 74 79% 90 90 
Food Machinery 3s_......-._-___ 1956 104%* 10414 . ais ai a: 101% 101% ek vt ee i se nit = sw vet ae ‘ ~- -- = >= 
Francisco Sugar 6s__--~-._____-~~ 1956 103% 104 103% 1037 103% 103% 103 103% 103% 103% 103% 103% 104 104% 104% 104% 104 105% 105% 105%: 106 106 105 106 
Gen Realty & Utilities Corp— ae ¥ ¥ “4 

4s conv ine debs_____._.-._____1969 70 7238 70 71% 70 73 68 103% 68% 71 68% 71% 65% 6812 68% T0% 6842 72 x70 78 79% 80% 7942 82% 

General Steel Casting 5%2s w w__1949 104% 1055, 104% 105% 10444 105%4 103% 105% 103% 104% 104 105% 104 105% 10334 1042 103%4 104 103% 105 10334 10442 -- ine 
Georgia & Ala ist cons 5s_._..Oct1945 40 45 403, 43 45 47 45 48 46%, 524% 51 54 50 54% 48 51% 48% 50 ~ ~ a3, 53% 58 58 
Certificates of deposit_____ 395% 40 414, 44 44% 47 ae re 48 51 52%, 52% 53 53 49% 49% ie -- -- 53% 53% 58 
Georgia Carolina & Northern 6s___1934 89% 9415 91 94 98 . 98 97% 98% re: ml 102%, 102% 109 115 nis ui 105 «105 a , 116 «116 
oeemtientes of ae wiebetshe 91% 94 92 93% 96% 96% 97% 98 102 102 105 105 114% 114% 108% 103% $-- -- -- 110% 110% 116 116 
oodrich { ) eiieticactdecuhiae ts vclatieisianciped 1956 10414 105: 3 ly, s. ly, ¥ * 1 A wat eae Bak aes <a -- -- -- e) ae 

ist mtge 2%s__._.-___ aes oe she zs ave i = vs dg eo We% 193 «108% = 198 ta 101 101% 101% 101% 100% 101%. 101 101% 101 = 101} 1015 102% 102% 102% 

Grays Point Term 5s_.._--..-___ 1947 is 4 s 4 e we me: ee + oe ar a ss ae as sap 102% 102% -- — -- ~ -- -- 

For footnotes see page 
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“at. &s % January February March April May June July August September October November December 
BONDS Lew High Low High Low High Lew High Lew High Lew High Low High Low High Lew High Low High Low High Low High 
Great Northern-—— : A . ; 
General gold 5%2s series B_---- 1952 119% 121% 120% 121% 120%4 122% 121% 122% 13654 137%4 136% 137% 120 12255 119% 120% 11834 120% 119% 121% 121% 122 121% 122 
' General 5s series C__---------- 1973 128% 130% 130% 132% 133% 136 136 =1137 122'%2 123 1225, 123 136 137 132 134 133 134 133% 134% 133%. 136% 105% 137 
General 442s series D__.------- 1976 121% 122% 122% 125% 125 128% 128% 128% 128% 129% 129% 13042 127% 130% 127% 128% 123% 128% 12394 127'2; 127% 128% 12842 128% 
General 4%2s series E_____----- 1977 110% 111% 110% 111% 110% 111% 111% 111% 111% 112 111% 112% 110% 111%* 109% 111% 111% 111% Lilt 111%, 110% 111% 110 «110, 
General mortgage 4s series G-_.1946 120 1120 — _ -- _ mom we bis snc yt ee -- -- oa en > — . - -- -~ -- 
General mortgage 3%4s series 1.1967 105 106%, 105 106 105 «106 105 105% 10514 10594 105 105%2 105 105%2 104% 105 104% 104%, - s 
3%s series K -_1960 10334 10455 104 104%,  105%4 107 106 106% 10612 106% 106 106%, 106%, 106%, 105% 106%, 105 106 105 106% 105% 106% 106% 107% 
336s series L__. 1970 106 10612 106 106%, 107% 109 10794 10834 107% 108 10773 108 10542 107 106% 107% «104% 106% 105% 108 107 108% 108 108)» 
3148 series M___----..--------1980 106 106% 106% 109 109% 111% 111% 111% 107%, 107% 107 108 107% 108 106% 107% . 106%2 107 106% 107% 106'2 107%2 106 107% 
Gen mige 3%s series N__.------1990 ome one on etind = _ ‘i ie pat ome oa igus po" Sabie ine — mie wn _ ees «+ ai 105%% 10544 
Gen mize 31ss series O__..-.--2000 mo -= ine qn ~y os “= ons aie pore te wo -- - - - -— -- == = -~ 103% 104 
Green Bay & Western deb ctis A----- 74 78% 80 84 78% 79 #8679 7714 77% - aie : - 7% 868 - - so 680% 866680 eC 
Debenture certificates B.-_.-.---.- 14%. 18% 15 165% 1334 15%4 13% 14% 14%, 18% 16% 18% 15 16%, 13 15“% 14 15 14 1742 14%, 16%, 15 17 
Greyhound Corp deb 38____.......1958 103%2 104 104 104% 104 104%, 104 104 10234 103% 102% 103% 102% 102'2 102% 104 103% 104% 103% 103% 103%4 103%2 102% 102% 
Gulf Mobile & Ohio 4s series B__.1975 101% 102 101% 104 104% 105°4 105% 105142 104 106 1045, 105%, 104'4 105 103 104% 8 101'2 103 103 106 105'2 10642 106 106% 
General mortgage 5s series A__.2015 91 95 91 9342 9112 96%2 96% 9934 975, 9914 97%8 101 100'2 101% 97%2 101% 98%, 99% 98% 9942 9974 100 992 102'2 
ist & ref mortgage 3%4s “D"____1969 98 101 100% 10342 103 104 103 103% 02% 103% 102% 10294 101%4 103 100 101% £100 ~= 100 101% 103% 10234 10344 103% 1032 
Guif & Ship Island 5s stamped__.1952 08% 98% -- re = 3 ies aon ss Sad se f “ - - -- : -- -- mae —~ - - 
Gulf States Util 3248 series D..__1969 108%2 1081, 108% 108% 109 109 nN ei 110 110 as ‘ ~ - -- 108 108% 107% 10842 108% 109 
Hocking Valley ist ¢ons 4%2s_....1999 139% 140 140 140 140°4 142% 142% 144 143% 144% 142% 144 140% 143% .- ais 137 139 139 «139% 138 140 ge a 
Housatonic RR consolidated 5s..___1937 96 98 96 98 98%4 100 987% 100 97% 99%% 99% 102 10244 103 101 103% 101 1015, 101% 102 997% 102% 101% 1014 
Household Finance Corp— : bs 
e's © Qe eee Sig se ys es a ei vy ak ee od Bi = a “ai i , wi ? 100% 10034 10042 101 100 §=100%4 
Houston Oil 4'4s debentures____-~- 1954 102% 1035¢ 103'4 1037s 102'2 104 101%3 103'2 az <—s ex ties _ -- - -- -- ~~ - ~- -- -~ ~~ 
Hudson Coal ist s f 5s series A__1962 7212 81 74% 8034 75% 8014 76%, - 841 8212 86 8342 8734 83% 855, 72% 84 76 79% 76% 82 7744 79% 79 83'2 
Hudson Co Gas ist gold 5s__----- 1949 115%2 115% 115% 115% 115% 115% 115%. 115%2 115% 115% 115 115% 114%, 115% _- = 113° 113% «113% 113% =—6.113%4 13's -- dive 
Hudson & Manhattan lst & ref 5s_1957 64%, 6934 6644 7234 6912 73 7034 79% 77% 80 75 79s 72%2 176% 65% 77 67% 691, 68%2 713s 71 73% 73% 77% 
Adjustment income 5s__-..~--_- 1957 3042 34%, 32% 37% 36%, 40%. 3334 38 37% 4142 39% 45 37%2 42%2 30 40 34%4 36% 32% 35% 34% 37 34 37 
Wlinois Bell Telep 23s series A_-1981 10274 103%: 103% 104%4 104%. 105% 104%, 10542 103% 104%, 103%2 104% 103. 10434 102% 103% 102% 103% 102% 104 102%4 103°4 102% 104) 
Illinois Central 1st 4s____---___-- 1951 103%, 103%, 103 104 ae ues a rite 104 104 10434 105 dia jae win ~~ - -- -- _ 107 10753 105% 105% 
ad A I iii in os asoencine 1951 103 103 103%% 103% ‘ied aca 10342 10342 aN Pa ma? wk . - . - a a : - - -- -- ~- 
en lst gold 3%2s__--___._1951 sd ae mY a ae ea Bh ee ai Sas % ‘a oa a 101 101 0 0 01 101 ina _ — _ 
Ist gold 3s sterlimg____-___---- 1951 a mo 75 75 24 ni oH co oe pie. 74 75 ol ‘a 70 70 -- : - - 72 75 -- - 
Collateral trust gold 4s_.__.____- 1952 89% 9512 90 96 92'2 96 94 97 94% 97% 9572 995% 97% 99 92% 96 94% 9712 97% 10234 103% 108 102% 107'% 
CE TEAS 1955 887%, 9512 8934 97% 9612 983, 973% 100 9914 101% 100%, 103 101 102'2 96% 102% 9642 100 98 103 103. 106% 10342 106 
Purchased lines 3%2s_______-__- 1952 843, 89 84%, 9012 90 94 93 941% 94 9732 9732 9954 9412 99 96 97%2 92 94 94 10242 1017— 105% 10042 104'2 
Collateral trust gold 4s______--- 1953 84 907%, 85 93 92 9434 92%2 95 . 93 95 945, 97% 95 97 91% 95%, 93% 97'2 9674 9954 98 101% 101%2 10242 
NSS SEES VE 1955 9494 100275 9514 100%% 9815 1023, 10134 105%¢ 104 1055, 105%4 107% 105% 10694 99%) 10534 102 105% 104 107's 107 =: 109 106 §=6107 
40-year 4%4s_.__.__.___._.._-_Aug 1 1966 "4 8312 7534 86 80's 87 83 8924 86% 91 90 96 87% 92% 77 90's 84% 8742 8744 904s 89 9612 94% 96% 
Cairo Bridge gold 4s___________ 1950 100 104 EH: si 104%2 105 rai MAS 10415 104% 104% 105%  105'2 105%, 105%4 105% 105% 105%2 ~- - 106 =: 106 -- ~ 
Litchfield Division 1st gold 3s__1951 94 9915 99 -100 100% 100% 100% 100%  100%% 10012 100'2 100'2 ox ies 10015 100% 100% 100%. 10142 101%2 101% 102'2 100% 100% 
Louisville Div & Term gold 342s_1953 95% 9912 98 1005, 100% 102%, 100 102 10042 103 101 102%, 100% 101% 101% 102% Wl 4102 101 101%3 101% 102 102 102 
Omaha Division 1st gold 3s____- 1951 8312 88 85 87 867% 89 8874 92 92 95 9434 97% 96 98 90 95 92 922 925, 100 99%3 10442 1004 101% 
St Louis Diy & Term gold 3s____1951 82% 88 8542 8942 8742 90 8844 93% 92 9542 95 96 95 95% 95 95 92 92 92 100'% 9942 103 100 §=6100 
BS mal Ng Sie aire 1951 89 92 90 94 941, 96 94 96 943, 985, 9812 100 97 99 94 a 94% 96% 95%. 10242 1017s 105 101% 104'%4 
pringf Div 1st g 3%2s_-.---__- 1951 ? am agi oy in is ves are ve ‘os ; ; ee 10012 100% sas a 101% 101% r ¥ bs 
Western Lines 1st gold 4s______ 1951 99% 10124 100% 103% 103 103% 104 104% 104% 105% 104% 105 10322 1047 10342 105% 1035 104 10324 105'2 105% 105's 105 105 
es — ariel ae PERIEREH Ss Se ai 97 101 100 101%5 101% 102 103 103 103% 103% 103% 103's 101% 101%2 10142 103 101%4 102 104*%4 106 : 
inois Cen Chic St L & N O 
Joint ist 5s series A______ =-~--1963 81%, 90 8234 9114 88°%3 93 8934 97 93% 9712 9642 100% 941, 98%, 83% 96 91% 94% 94 99 98% 103%, 10174 10342 
ist & refunding 442s series C___1963 7642 86% 78 8734 8342 89 8454 91 883g 9342 9112 955s 914, 9442 78% 92% 8642 89% 89 92 92 99 975%, 99% 
lst ref mtge 4s series D _...1963 7312 80 76 82 8154 81%4 7842 85 85 88 87%, 92 88%, 92 3 8942 8245 824, 84 87 8812 92 9242 9312 
Ind Illinois & Iowa 1st gold 4s____1950 106% 106's 106 106 10532 106 10512 105%2 105% 105%, 105' 106 a a 105 105 10512 106% 105%2 106 10512 10555 10542 10542 
Indianap & Louisville Ist gtd 4s___1956 75 7 ws x 75 7712 7634 81 82 8334 827% 97%4 9112 92% . os ow - she o - = 92 98 
Inland Steel 3s series F_.__....-~ 1961 106% 106%, 107 10735 10634 107%2 -106'2 107 10655 10732 107%3 107%4 10642 10742 106'2 108 106% 108 106°, 108 106'— 10734 106%% 107'2 
Internat’] Gt No ist 6s series A_-_1952 6273 7434 6653 70% 67% 7534 Tle 84 79%2 83%, 81 897% 8334 87 772 8634 717 85 73% TiM% 75 85 84% 8814 
Adjustment 6s series A_____.____1952 2812 34%  30%4 33%2 2912 323, 30% 42% 39% 49 46%4 54%% 4512 53 37 48 39% 4642 4154 44%, 43% 46% 43% 51's 
NS SES ere 1956 58'2 69 6015 6425 6312 69%. 66 78 7334 7812 77's 85 7912 83%, 72 80'2 73 7 6834 7 6942 77 7 82'%4 
peavoe. erie Oe 1956 5812 69 6134 6432 64 69 66 7% 95% 7812 777— 847s 80 83 7 802 73 78'2 69 7142 69 77 7742 81% 
Internat] Hydro Elec deb 6s__-~- 1944 7434 80 79 88 7812 869s 7742 81 79 8542 80% 84%2 8034 85'2 82% 85% 84% 8912 88% 967% 91% 96 95 9714 
Int'l Pap 1st & ref cony 5s A & B_1947 10444 105 104%, 1043, 104 104% 104 104% 104 105% 104% 104%, 104'4 105%2 104 104%4 103%, 10412 103% 104 10275 10374 1025— 103%, 
Refunding s f 6s series A. ..-955 1075 1087, 108% 1095. 109 11i's 109 110 10674 110 10624 10752 108'2 109 108'2 109 108 1081, 10742 109 10712 109 1065_ 107'> 
Internat’l Rys Cent Amer lst 5sB_1972 102 102 102 102% #102 102% — ag 102%4 102% 102% 102%s in es a we 103% 10334 103 103% 1032 105 103% 10314 
Internat’l Tel & Tel deb gold 442s_1952 95342 99%, 9734 160 9825 1021, 100% 101% 101 1017, 100% 101% 100 101%2 9975 101% 100%— 10123 101% 103°4 101%4 103% 10142 103% 
>: Ee ae 1955 99 103%, 103 £104 103 10412 103% 104%4 103% 10424 103%2 104%. 104 105% 104% 105% 104% 105%2 103%2 105'2 1047, 105%4 104% 105%4 
‘Iowa Central refunding gold 4s___1951 5 624 548 5% 5 5 5 534 5%. 14% at i = Z lal ia ita nt P ee Bs 
James Frank] & Clear 1st 4s_____1959 8834 95°4 8974 94 92 95 93 965. 94 9594 951, 99 96 99 88% 975% 93 96 9574 98% 97'2 98% 97% 987% 
Jones & Laughlin Steel 3%4s______1961 103%2 10414 10342 104%  103%4 10414 103% 104% 103'2 104% 10342 104 10274 103% 103 103%4 103'% 104 103 104 10342 10444 103%4 104'2 
Kanawha & Mich Ist gtd 4s_.____- 1990 103 10312 — ie o ioe 10512 10512 ia nL s ij ide obi 107 107% ate ss , ae ie aS ae a 
K C Ft S & M Ry ref gold 4s____1936 82 843, 8142 85 83 90 8734 9074 8914 9112 90% 927. 90 9212 85% 91 8494 91% x785e2 93'2 7912 83's 79'2 81%2 
Certificates of deposit__...._._._____ 8012 817, 8132 84%%4 83°54 87% 87 89% 89 90 90's Q91te 90 905, 85 89 84 901, 78 90'4 78% 81% 78 7s 
Kansas City Sothern Ist gold 3s_1950 93 9576 9353 967% 97 995, 9753 10123 100%2 10114 10042 102 101'2 103 102 102% «4102'2 105% 105 1065, 103%. 107 107 107 
Refunding & impvt 5s_____- Apr 1950 9212 97 93 97 9744 10132 100 10553. 105 105'2 105 105% “ é ‘ a 4 “ . : e 
Meg Terminal Ry 2°4s____1974 tf 737 ER am fare pee pa it 5 Gh ie , 4 ‘ a . : 10344 104 
entucky Centfal gold 4s__.-__~_ 1987 ak ub 11853 1185% is) 2 B bs ‘ ia ; bx e a i s 3 122 122 as ; 
Kentucky & Ind Terminal 4!2s___1961 . te a ea 68 75 75 75% 79 79 ; iE 77 77 7534 7534 é 62 62 71 71 62% 62°45 
SPN Sn idan adie sees Sin colin wen gol 1961 101 101 103 103 j 3 B ba 1054 106 J 106% 106%% 106% 106%, 106 10674 106% 107% 107% 107% 107%2 107'2 
See ieee = _. 104 104 ee ais Ce Ri _. 109 109 109%, 109% - i eat ' 
2 OEGOOw oe ens 961 ~ at oe ae 2 102 aye a 4 a J aoe . ais ™ dilis e ‘ 
Kings County Elec Lt & Pwr 6s__.1997 17312 175 i =a, “i ade 2 we 102 182 .103 «4163 18312 183'2 i : 186% 186%% : 188 1838 
Kings County Ltg ist & ref 5s_._..1954 109 109 109 109 wake 10742 10794 10554 106 105 1054 3 “ ‘ - , : é ais . 
ist & refunding 6%2s__---____- 1954 109 110 10853 109 i a 10812 10942 105%4 10672 105% 105% , va : ~ : . : ; 
Koppers Co ist mortgage 3s_____.1964 102% 104 1035, 104% 104% 105's 104% 105%2 104%» 105% 10414 1047, 10355 104%2 103% 104 103%4 104 104 104% 104% 10494 10434 105" 
Kresge Foundation 3s___.._..__-- 1950 103% 10343 102%2 103% 102 102 hei es nee ec ie ‘a ee pr ; wt . 2 , oh - ae . 
Kreuger & Toll 5s certificates____1959 4% 52 512 8 6 72 6 612 694 7% 6 The 64 634 6 6% 5% 6% 553 «= «6 5 512 4% 5 
Laclede Gas Light Extended 5s____1945 100 1003 100 100 1006's, 100! 
Collateral & ref 5%s series C..1953 100% 101, 100% 100% 100%, 1007. _ ve 6 te: ee a oie F he in ees 2 Be itis gh Ol 
Collateral & ref 5%2s series D__1960 100%2 101% 100% 101 100% 100%. _ ey =. we) pt neg * si . nf , i é 4 a ie oes 
a, stage ee ay Sou gold 3428-1997 105% 10714 107 108%% 108% 109%. 106% 10612 10834 1101, 10874 109% 109% 109°, 109%2 110 110 «111 =: 107%%4 110 10853 110% 110 110°%% 
sadtare Merete ye reeimmmmaamemamana 1997 10234 10412 10414 10434 105 105° -- ais 107 108 10642 107% 10744 1071, 107% 108%» 10774 107%, 109 109 106 106% 107 = 107 
Lehigh Coat & 1 re inna 1975 50 52% 52% 57 50%2 60 54%—% 60 5912 61 x58 60 52% 57%3 52 54% 524 57 57% 6274 632 69%, 7034 6'2 
=? J ph egal gr fall — 10434 105%g 105 105%4 10454 10514 104%. 105794 104%4 105 105 105%% 1064s 1064s 105% 106% 105% 105'2 105 105% a hed bea u 
t YY ee 97 ae pe i% ag + ae sd ib Se ‘ad ae Pi. a pale a : ha we oe me Per ies a 1045_ 104° 
aa i tee s f 4%s series C__1954 10434 105 105 105% 1045 105%5 10454 105%. 105% 106 105% 106%s ns 7” - -- - : ~ SoS: ge Ee 
Lehigh & N ¥ cee 2 cer A 180S 188 108% | ae 10434 10434 10434 1043, 105 105% 105% 1053 106 106 104% 106 ; : 104% 104%, _ ¢ ‘ 
Lehigh Valley coe gold 4s____1945 993, 9934 9934 99% 993%, 100 99°, 99%, 9934 99%, 99%, 99%, 9934 99%, 99%, 99% = ‘i a3 ‘a ps ‘ 
ist & refunding s f 5s__._....__ 1954 100% 100% __ Par a ia 4g =a oe : og st i ¥F Ra a Z a3 a 99 99 100 ©6100 
5s stamped ---...-._-__ 1954 9934 1007, 99 100% 98 100 99 100 99 992, 100 100 9912 100 98 6100 99 100 9945 100 * <i se . 
gt hg hme ted IRIE 1964 93 93 et me - £3 eels aca 92 92 93 93 mr ree 93 93 rid os ea & 93 93 932 96 
Ee ees 1964 9012 93 897% 91 90 911, 90%, 9134 92 93 94%, 95% 94145 951, 89% 94% 90 90'2 90 RM 9414 -- i 
ist & refunding s f 5s_......__ 1974 aed eS red are af en re oe 88% 90 ee uy: as te 89 B89 - ose mie ae ae man Te ) i 
pee - 4. 1974 88 9012 87% 88 8742 90 87% 91 88 9112 9112 95 92 94 88 93 88 91%2 91 93 93%4 941, 94 96 
ae pnw ey Term ist 5s_1954 74 82% 74% 80 80 82's 81% 874 86% 91 85 87% 8294 8774 7334 83% 78% 8242 8012 837% 79 «6-82 79 «= 807s 
Lehigh Valley RR— veaiih abies an scecee 1950 802 86 8142 86% 85 = 87 86%4 95% 925, 961%, 8874 94% 8558 92'2 86% 87% 87% 89% 85 9044 8532 88% ° 8642 90's 
pe agen ie on - /si/e, ie Sane 2003 7 57353 48% 5612 52 591, 55 6522 61 67 6374 69% 57% 6512 4542 57% 4742 52% 50% 5474 50'2 53 50% 54% 
4%s ys oom ~-+---------~--- 2003 45% 52%2 46 52% 50 =s«5S 53 61 58% 621, 587%. 647s 55 6l'2 46 54 4642 46%, 49'2 51 50 50% 472 51 
yt ped. modified_________ 2003 50 60 51 58345 54 Gi%s 56% 674s 62% 60%, 6542 71% 5834 67% 47%2 5934 52% 56 53 5714 53 55%_ 53% 567% 
4%s registered .__.....______ 2003 47 56% 485, 541 521 57 535 62 5915 64 62? 66! ” 63 47% 56% 50 52 §2 5274 51 552 50'2 54%s 
rie amped taadified —_—._—_____ a. Uo, ee oe ee 6c, Sh Ol oe ee ee ee ee ee Os a ee ee ae 
& alley Terminal ext 5s__._1951 79 851% 7912 86 8459, 8745 8434 92 9012 9314 88 9072 84'2 90 7842 8532 81% 83°4 82%4 85%2 82 84 83% 87%2 
uel oe Enea ist gold 5s--.1965 127% 12742 .. .- 12914 12924 129% 13134 132% 13219 132'2 132% 132% 132%2 --  -- rye ai he 132% 132% . -- 
g yers Tobacco 5s______1951 11934 12034 119% 12014 119%> 1205. 119%> 121 119%, 1205, 11974 120% 119% 120 118% 119% 118% 118°s 118% 120 118%2 119% 118% 178%, 
Little Miami general 4s series A__1962 109% 109%, __ 1115, 1115 116 116 116 116 . a -- -- -- -- -- eet -- 
— Island unified 4s___.___.___ 1949 106% 106% -. -- Fae. ae ee a ea. ae ae ae BS a ee oe -- 106% 106% _ - - 107 107 
pegyee refunding gold 4s__1949 106% 10712 107 108 106% 107% 107 107% 107% 107% 107% 107%2 106% 107% 106%2 107% 10612 107 10634 107 10634 107 1067 107% 
Lorill rd {P ee 1949 106% 10742 107 107% 106% 107%2 107 107% 107 107% 107%. 10742 «106% 107% 106% 107 1065s 106°, 106% 107 190%. 27 at ee 
7 3 prirS a Fy EE meee 1951 119 =6119 119 )=—s-« 111944 119 119 119% 1195s 119 119%, 119 1197s 119 120 118% 118% 118% 118'2 118%4 1191s 119% 119% 119 120 
euittes ebentures__---___--___-_--- 1963 103% 104 104 105 104% 105 10455 105% 105 105% 105 10522 103% 105% 1032 104%2 04% 105 104% 105 104%4 105%2 104% 105% 
bape tingid = Kev og A. Ag =" 103 | 10524 103 104'2 10334 104% 10374 10434 10312 104%, 103% 105 103%2 105 10342 104%4 103%2 104%, 104% 106 104% 106 
ric eee en 7 105 3 1 3 1 ’ = : a =: 1 3 1 7 1 7% 714 108% 107% \ 
Louisrille & Nashville RR i e 105°, 106 1064 105%. 10644 105%4 107 10522 107 105 *8 1062 10514 105%s 10538 10576 10642 107%. 10734 108% 0734 1084s 
st & refunding 5s series B_____ 2003 10533 106% -- Ses -- -- -- - 
lst & refunding 4'2s series C___2003 105%5 106 | Ea a eee uc REL ee eee rr Eee ar eer 6s eae aa ay pes RS a ae 
a . retunding 4s series D_____ 2003 105%s 106 Be a a an ES ea ee fee cif es Ss Bo NA as 1 Fiery apt ra ae So ae eee 
st & refunding 3%s series E___2003 1062 10734 10612 10774 106 106%, 105% 106 105%s 106 10535 106 sham, 308%  .--. = eee Le eee sigh 
lst & ref mtge 3%%s series F____2903 axis x. 1077s 10842 108 109% 109%4 1103s 1091. 110% 1095, 111% 108% ili. 106%. 1085s 10624 10794 10758 110'4 109 110%, 1095% 110%2 
1st & ref mtge 2%s series G____2003 it Eo bay eH * ae Sig ae an ‘ ce ace a ae fo 96 97 9512 96%, 96%, 984s 98 98% 98 100% 
Unif mortgage 4s series B__---- 1960 1057s 106 106 107 104° 106% 10434 10494 10474 10534 105% 106%. 105% 10542 -- a ae fat ati ae eee i = -- 
Paducah & Memphis Div 4s__--1946 102's 102% 102%» 102%s 102 103% 101} 10138 pee os 101% 101}, 10144 101%. 101% 10134 101%. 101% 100%4 100°4  100'2 100%, 100% 100% 
St Louis Div 2nd gold 3s__-_--- 1980 100 10012 100%, 100%, es wi 10142 1012 10115 10115 101%> 1012 102% 10244 102% 102's 102% 102%4 102% 10242 ae St 102% 10242 
Mobile & Montg Ist gold 442s___1945 a i is ie ee “a 101% 10144 - ig int sh ie ec mas pao apa ake paar <item 
Southern Ry joint Monon 4s__-_1952 10642 107 10642 107 10454 106% 105% 105% 105% 105% _- wh en ree “aa aes a a ti =~ in = ~— -- 
Atianta Knox & Cinn Div 4s__..1955 114% 114% -—-- ices 114% 114% 114% 114% 114% 115% 115% 115% 116% 116% 116% 116% 116% 116%, 11644 117 117 «(117 117 —s-:117% 
For footnotes see page 639 oH 3 
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January Febraary March April May June July August September October November December 
BONDS Low High Low High Low High Leow High Low High Low High Low High Low High Low High Low High Low High Low High 
Maine Central RR gen m 4!2s ser A 1960 6842 74% 6842 71 69 73 70 7834 7836 82% 80%. 817s 76% 81 6578 78 72% 76 73 76 7342 79 77% 81% 
lst mtge & coll 4s series B_- 1954 mi ; * ; fe oe x a 101% 10134 10043 101%, 101 101 100 101 100 100% 100 100 101 101% 101% 101% 
Manati Sugar sinking fund 4s____1957 83 84% 83 8412 80% 84 824 83% 83 90% 8542 88 85 87% 85 90 8255 87% 82'2 88'2 87 91 87%e 907%. 
Manila Elec RR & L list & col 5s__1953 75 75 . é 92 92 a F on BS 92% 92% “ via , . ' a cid oot Fx he fot 
Marion Steam Shovel s f 6s stpd__1947 102 102 102 102% 101 101 sig eat ae aa ? a . . - : , coe oo . — - 
McCrory Stores 3%s_._..__.-___.1955 104 104% 104% 104% 4 : pe ‘ 105% 105% 105 ~~ 105 . 10478 105%2 10334 10344 103% 103% 103 10342 105 105 
Metropolitan Edison 27%ss- 1y74 10234 1041, 105 105 %e 4 ; 106 106's 104%% 105%, 104%38 105 104%s 1055 105 105% 104%— 105%4 104 104'4 105 105%2 105% 105% 
metrop wtr Sewer & Drain 5%s_-1950 99% 100 100 101% 101 # 102 101% 102% 101 102 101% 102 100% 101% 100% 10142 ##100 101 101 10142 103 £103 102 103 
Met-West Side Elev (Chic) 4s__--1938 16% 17% 19 23 21%» 23% 22% 23% 22%2 245% 23%. 25%2 23% 24% 23 258 23 25% 2542 29 28 29 % 26% 27% 
Michigan Central RR— 
Jack Lansing & Saginaw g 3%2s_1951 ‘ , , 102 102 : cre ab ; : tas ace . 
bob geld SMeGvib 1952 10536 105% 105% 105%  ## 10534 105%4 107 107 106% 107 107% 107% 107% 107% 107% 107% 107% 10754 107 107% 
Refunding & impvt 442s ser C__1979 an 10032 100 104%2 103% 105 103% 105 103. 104%2 10342 104%, 104 104% 103% 104% # 101% 104 1015, 105 104% 105 104 105% 
Michigan Consolidated Gas 342s__-1969 107% 109% 109 110% 110% 1il'e 110% 111 10934 110% 109%4 110 109 109% 108% 109% ## 108% 109 - 109 110% #£110% 111 110% 110% 
Midland of N J lst ext 5s_.______1940 75 80 7853 81'2 8042 87 86°. 90 90 91% 83 86 80% 83 83 b4 86 90%, 90 95 
Milw & Northern RR ist ext 4%2s_1939 104% 106 106% 109 112%, 112% 114% 11642 113 115 x105 11542 107 107 109 109 107 107 107 109 109% 109% 111% 111% 
Consolidated extended 4'2s_____1939 9742 102 100%e 108% 109 113%, 114%4 120 118% 1290 x100 = 120 1005% 1005, 99%2 99% 105% 105 108 109 
Minn & St Louis 4s__~.- 1949 12% 14 ll% 12 12 i2%, 11% 212 12 192 or = oth “ 
Refunding & ext 5s ser A_____.1962 6 6% 55 3 7%, 8 538 5%e 6 1542 ‘nti mel nan ahi : ‘ - ith Ne 
Minn 8t P & 8S 8 M— 
lst mortgage 442s inc series “A’’.1971 103 105 103% 105% 103% 105% 103% 106 98 100% 98 100% 95 99% 94% 99 96% 97% 96 101 101% 103% 10112 103% 
Gen mtge 4s inc series ‘‘A’’_____1991 73 + 74% 80% 7442 $1 7542 81 71 7644 72% T6% 69% 74% 65 71%e 68 705s 67 72% 71 78 7642 80% 
Missouri Kansas & Texas lst 4s__1990 77% 84% 80% 87348 84%2 90 86% 90% 87 90% 89% 93% 8744 92 792 88%. 81 86% 81'2 88 7 90% 388% 100% 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas RR 5s A__1962 82 88% 824% 90% 88 92%, 91 92% 88 93 93 98 87 95 79% 895s 83 8642 85 89 }2 89g 92% 88% 101 
Prior lien 4s series B___-_ ~~~ 1962 70% 178 7042 80 7734 83%e 83 86 80% 82'2 83 88 78% 84 65% 75 7042 74 71i'2 76 80 85 83% 92% 
Prior lien 4%s series D__--_~-~ 1978 743% 81 Te 83 82 85 85 87 833% 87 85% 89% 79% 8742 69% 79% 7134 75 75 80 81% 85% 985 94 
Cumulative adjust 5s series A__1967 F442 T7 72% 85 8034 95%, B8l¥2 85% 8042 394 91 112 91 10142 86% 100 92 9542 8454 9155 92% 96 93%8 108 
Missouri Pacific RR ist 5s ser A__1965 72% 82 73% 79%, 76% 805% 79 87% 8542 9058 87 95 87% 93 80 91 835, 89 8344 91%. 92 100% 97 9934 
Ghemetel: G8  wlanncectncnmnncsbic 1975 33 40% 34 37% 33142 36% 34% 49%%4 4642 58% sate 595% 4742 56% 3738 50% 42% 5454 51% 58 56 5973 56*%2 68 
Ist & refunding 5s series F____~ 1977 73 824% 73% 79% 7634 80% 79% 87% 85% 91 872 95% 88 93% 80 912 83 8938 83% 91% Fi5—_ 10014 97 9934 
lst & refunding gold 5s ser G_.1978 72% 82 73% 79 76% 8042 79%, 87% 85% 9054 8754 95% 88% 93 80% 91 83 891, 83 915% 9154 100% 97 99% 
Convertible gold 5%2s6..--..--~- 1949 14% 20 164% 18% 16% 185% 1653 31% 23% 4i 354%e 43% 33% 41% 29% 39% 31% 41 385g 42% 39% 42 404, 49%, 
lst & refunding gold 5s ser H__1980 72% 82 73% 7 76% 8042 7 87% 8534 90% 8754 95% 8844 93% 80 91 83 89 83 91% 91354 100% 97 993% 
ist & refunding 5s series I__--_ 1981 72% 82% 73% 79 76% 8042 79 oot 85% 9054 87% 95% 88 93 79% 91% 83 89% 83 9154 91% 100% 97 99%, 
Mohawk & Malone ist gtd gold 4s_1991 792 8314 82 84 83% 85 83% 87 87 90% 88% 915% 87% 91% 87 874s 82% 83 85 88} 87 90 87 892 
Monongahela Ry 3%s series B__.1966 106% 107 107 107 107 107 ih oihai 106%4 106% 106 106 10642 106%, 105% 106% 10642 106% -- -- 106 10642 106 106 
Monongahela West Penn Pub Serv 
ist mortgage 4%¢s_...~---~_--- 1960 107 108%, 107 108 107 108Y%, 1075, 10855 108 108% 108 108 Ys 105% 107% 105% 106% nae Co ini ied ies whos a cent 
AS ee a oe 1965 111% 112 112 113 113 113 111% 113% 111% 112 111% 112 110% 111% 110% 110% idl Se aaak eet one eS: a fer 
Montana Power 3%4s__---~---~.-- 1966 1055%°1061, 1055% 106% 10534 10612 105%4 106% 104354 106% 105%2 106 10542 106 105%— 106 105% 10542 105%. 105% Sat ak << wei 
Montreal Tramways 5s___.—---~-~- 1951 96 98% 96%, 98% 9642 97 97% 98% 100 100 100 101% rats 101% 995, 100 100 100 100 1002 100 100 10042 100% 
Morrell (John) 3s debentures.___.1958 101% 101% 102 102 102% 102% 102% 102% 102% 102% 102 103 102% 102% 102% 103 101% 101% -- by 102% 103 1025— 1025 
Morris & Essex ist refunding 3%2s_2000 62%, 72% 63% 469 67%— 71 68% 74% 73% 76% j724% ‘17 7044 74%, 63 71‘ 6542 685. 66%2 Tle 70%, 74 71% 73% 
Construction mtge 5s ser A. ~~ 1955 69% 77% 71 77% 7212 79 76 8434 815, 86% 82 86% 78% 8342 £66 8054 76 81 79% 84 79%2 81% 80% 872 
Construction mtge 442s ser B___1955 64%4 73% 66% 71 6634 72 69% 79% 751% 79% 75 7934 72 76% 63 742 72% 75 735s 782 7B\4 T7% 76% 82%. 
Mountain States Tel & Tel 3448-1968 108%. 1085 10842 108% ial ga 109%— 109% bed phe 106 106 10542 10514 1055 105% 105%2 106% 106 106 10534 1065, 106% 106%. 
Mutual Fuel Gas Ist gtd gold 5s__1947 10912 109% 109% 10942 10934 110 1095@ 10956 109% 109142 109% 109% 109 109 107% 107% ain 7a 107 107 me siete BES. a 
Nashville Chatt & St Louis Ist 4s_1978 9642 9954 98 103 % 102% 104 102% 104 103% 10442 10242 104% 10142 103% 98% 10154 9934 10154 99% 102% 102 104 102 10475 
National Dairy Products 3%s_. 1960 107 107% 107% 108% 107% 108 1075@ 108% 107% 108% 106% 108 106% 106%4 106% 107'2 107% 107%, 105%2 107%e 105%2 106 105%2 105%2 
National Distillers Corp 342s__--- 1949 1025%% 103 103% 105 10234 104% 102%4 103% 1015% 103% 101% 1015% ste aS Por oak ore. soi ‘pas “> Pm tn piri 
National Steel 3s.........._...- 1965 105% 106 105% 106% 105 10558 105 105% 10542 106 10542 106% 104 10534 104% 106% 1055 106 105%4 106%4 105 106%s8 105 106 
Naugatuck RR list gold 4s__--~~- 1954 : 2 : ia * ‘ er bs = ‘net bab ait ee 105 107 107 107 4 . ee sisal ae aan oe aie 
Newark Cons G*s cons gold 5s_-.__1948 pave ne" u é wee 112% 112% ie ‘ 112 112% ces sa 111 111 110% 110% -- a at hice ie - 
New England RR cons 5s___--_--~- 1945 96 99 96 98% 99 100% 9934 100% 100% 101% 102% 104% x100%4 101% 100% 102 98% 102 99% 101% 9934 1015, 101 102% 
Consolidated guaranteed 4s__.~- 1945 95 98 95 98 9734 99%%4 99 100 100 101 100% 102% 987% 100 99% 100 97 997% 9742 9Bte 99 100 99 10044 
New England Tel & Tel 30-yr 5s_.1952 114% 114% 114 114% 114 114144 114% 115% 11354 115% 113% 114 113% 114% 113% 114% 1133_ 114% 112% 114 112% 113% 112 11242 
lst gold 4%s series B__--_-~---~ 1961 123°% 125% 124% 125% 125% 125%, 125 126 124%, 125 124%4 125 125% 12534 125 125% 125% 125% 1247, 125%8 125% 12534 125% 12642 
New Jersey Junc RR gtd ist 4s___1986 100 100 100 100 - ‘ 100% 100% 100'2 10042 ind ae sit San 100% 100%2 ee i 101 101 100 100 105 105 
N J Power & Light 1st mtge 3s___1974 le 107% 108% 108 108% 10742 108% 108 108 1075 10734 10734 107% 107%2 107%2 Bhi : ; 10742 107%2 107 107 
New Orleans Great Northern 5s_._-1983 106 106% 106 106 106 106% 105 106 104% 105% 104% 106 104 105%4 105% 10542 106% 106% 106 106% 106 107 10542 106% 
New Orl & Northeastern 442s A__1952 104% 106 105 105% i057, 106 106% 107% 107% 108 107% 107% 107% 107% 107% 107% 107 108 10742 10758 1077— 108% a pal 
New Orleans Term ist 4s ser A...1953 104% 107% 105% 106% 10642 107% 106% 107% 106 107% 106% 10742 107 i07%2 106% 107% 106% 107 106% 109% 106% 109 106% 109 
Wew Orleans Tex & Mex 5s ser A__1935 70 74% 71 75 75 80 78 8242 81 86 80 83 80 82 75 81 77 77 765, 81 83 852 80 824 
Certificates of deposit.__.....---~— “ Heh ae t 9 77 yes “ A ae . sed ae ies free ene ait a pre a fae oa 
Set Ge eerie Wakes 1954 80 86% 80 86% 8654 91% 92 97% 96 9842 94 96 92 95% 87 94 86% 93% 9242 96% 96%2 101 92 101 
Certificates of deposit.__—- PS ee 81 83 83% 86% 86% 90% 94% 96 E j 941% 9412 93 G3% . ams we 8542 8542 92 95 96 96 aan ce 
Sa BOR Chie tetttt waecans 1956 80 86 85 86 8534 91 92 971% 94 97% 93 952 9242 95 87 93% 86% 94 95 96 97 100% 92% 9542 
Certificates of deposit._._....-- - 80 81 85% 8532 86 88 ae me a. P 93 93 ms Bah oe 85 85 NG ties 9942 99% -. pure 
ist 6%2' series: Di i = 1956 81 83% 81 83% 82% 91 92 95 92% 9412 91% 93% 8934 92% 87% 91 83% 83% 87% 91 915, 97% 89 92 
Certificates of deposit__._.._....--~ rr a3 By a = <A ts “er oe Ex : me "SE at 2d Soe 8442 89 aba 3 ; Sie as vat oe 
lst $%s series: A.........-.._.......... 1954 ts, 90 8334 87% 873%_ 94 94 101 100 10i% 99 100% 9412 99 90'2 97% 8934 97142 96 9834 97 § 105% °*97 ~ 105 
Certificates of deposit__.._..----~~ 83 88 86 8642 90 91% 985% 99 99 99 98 99 93% 99 92% 96% ‘ ath : 101 10242 96 97 
Npt & Cin Bdge gen gtd 4'2s_____1945 j 100% 100% 100 100 100 100 hi nn i : ; a. - at ate 
New York Central RR 4s ser A_._1998 82% 90 84 90% 8542 91% 8742 91% 8934 93 921% 94% 89% 93%, 80 93% 85% 90% 89% 92 90 92 91558 100 
Ref & impvt 4%s series A___-.2013 78% 87 80% 86% 83% 86% 84 89% 891% 94 9034 94% 881% 93% 80% 89% 855_ 89 89 91% 89%4 92 92% 9834 
Ref & impvt 5s series C__--._.2013 87 95 Me 88%, 95% 92 9512 92% 96%4 96%, 9912 95'2 9942 94 97% 8534 94% 91 95 94'2 ¥8 97 9942 99 V2 10342 
New York Central & Hudson 342s.1997 100% 104 102% 105% 105% 107% 106 107% #$=$|$104%2 107 10434 106% 104 106% 1005 105% 100% 104 99% 104% 104% 10514 104% 108 
334s registered _...._._._______1997 97% 100% 99% 103 103 104% 104 #105 103 104% 103 103% #102 103% i 9734 98 99 101 101 10242 102'2 103% 
Lake Shore coll gold 342s____- 1998 87 91% 90 96 Ye 935% 97 93% 96% 92 97 93% 95% 93% 95%, 87% 93 87 90 872 93 9i%2 93 88 96'2 
3148 registered 1998 83 84 855% 90 9215 94 8834 90 92 93 88% 91 89 239 ee 83% 84 81 87% 88 92 “ST. 30% 
Michigan Central coll gold 342s_1998 82% 88 86 94 8934 93% 8958 95 91% 95 9142 93 90 92% 85 90 81% 85 832 87% 86% 871g 87'2 Ylie 
31s registered _...._-.._.___1998 81% 81% 83% 87 86 87% 87 91 87% 91 86% 86% ‘ 4 nn 81 82 80% 83% 82% 82% 83'2 92 
New York Chic & St L— 
Refunding 542s series A 1974 108%g 10812 % i en, 3 ‘ ; 4 oad ial iain as nin ioe -- -- -- -- -- ome one on o 
Refunding 4%2s series C__..____1978 103 103% 103 10334 103% 1035% 10242 103% 102%4 103 102%4 102% = - - ° a ‘ a +" > 
Ref mtge 3%4s series D 1975 106 106%  105%8 106% 105% 1065 106 106%, 106 106% 105%4 106% 104% 106% 1055 106% 106 # 106% 10658 106%4 106% 10% 
Ref mtge 3%4s series E 1980 d t ane “oi ; ae BY 4 101% 102 100768 101%%4 100%, 1012 100%4 1035s 10242 10342 102%4 104%. 
New York Connecting 3%2s__--_- 1965 10754 109 107 108% 106% 107 10634 10854 106% 107% 106% 107%, 1062 108 107 107% 1065 107% 106% 107 -- an 101% 101! 
2%s series B. cconcenaalee : se ieee he ai ~ an . -- ~~ - -- -- ‘ bs 2 
New York Dock 1st gold 4s______ 1951 100% 102% 101% 103% 102% 104% 103% 104% 102% 104% 104 104% 104% 104% 1035 10434 10334 104% 103% 105% : . 103 ‘2 106% 
New York Edison 3%s series D___1965 105% 106%, 105% 106% 105% 106% 106 10742 104% 105% 104 105 104% 105% 103% 104% 103% 104% 103%» 104 104 104% 103 105% 
ist 3%s series B......._..___.- 1966 107% 107%% 107% 109 107% 109 107% 107%_ 106% 107% 106% 107% 106% 106% 105% 107 10534 106% 105%4 106% 103 103% 106 «610642 
N Y Gas Elec Lt Heat & Pwr 5s__1948 JlZ%g 113% 112% 113%% 11294 113% 112% 112% 112% i13 112 112% 111% 112 11173 111%6 111 111% 1135 1135s 106 10642 a 
Purch money coll trust gold 4s__1949 109% 3 110 109% 110%, 109% 110 109%% 109% 109% 110 109 109% 109 109% 109 += 109 108 108% 111% 111% : 1liM% 111% 
New York & Harlem gold 342s___.2000 108*4 10834 11042 110% x ee 10934 112 114 116%4 ws : ak coe -< = = 
Mtge 4s series A ; 2043 3 us st a nowt ag uit 115 116 : 114% 115 : - 
Mtge 4s series B___._-_________.2043 110% 111 111 112 112 113% 112% 113 112% 113% 113% 114% 114% 115 115 115% 115% 115% 115% 116 116 116 == = 
New York Lack & West 4s ser A__1973 84% 88 84% 87% 87 89 88% 93 91 98%, 953% 100 9442 96% 90% 99 4 BBY 84% 88% = 85%] 87, 
4%s series B......-.-....—.--19T3 9134 93 93 94 95 97% 973% 98% 98% 10653 107 107 97 98 4a 92 93 92%4 94 92 93%2 oa" a7 
N Y¥ N H & Hartford non-conv 4s_1947 58% 65 58% 62% x58% 62 5914 65% 66 70% 170 76% 6542 7542 58% 60 60 62% 62% 66% 66 70'2 468% 71 
Non-convertible 34s _..._-__-- 1947 5655 65 56 61% 56 59% 57% 65 66% 69 67% 7434 70 73% 54% 64 59 —s«G1 60%2 64 64 = 66% 65% = GB 
Non-convertible debenture 342s__1954 57 65 56% 611% 5634 60 57 65% 6434 695% 67% 15 65% 73% 55 65 59 G1¥%2 «60% §=66S 63% 6i%, in BO 
Non-convertible debenture 4s__--1955 57% 6534 57% 62% 58% 62 59% 66 66 71 69% 77 66. 75% 56% 67% 60 63% 62% 66%  S85'4 72% G8 fT 
Non-convertible debenture 4s____ 1956 7 66 57% 63 584 62% 59% 65% 64% 7 69% 77 66% 76 5642 67% 60% 63'2 62% 67 o3% ae «(SS ite 
Convertible debenture 312s_____- 1956 56% 65% 56% 61% 56% 60 57 65 64% 70% 68 74%  j66 73% 54% 65 5842 61% 60% 65. 63% 67% 65 69 
Convertible debenture 6s______- 1948 63% 72% 64 70 63% 67% 64% 70% 69%4 75 73% 82% 70% 80% 63 72“ 6642 70% 69% 71% CO% ea tS eo 
Collateral trust 6s__.__.__--_-_-._1940 = 9234 91% 9334 84% 8612 8542 87 8434 87 86 88 2 8742 89 93%— 97% 85 8612 85 88 ; - — +f # 
Debenture 4s ~....--.--_---.-- 1957 27%, 34% 2714 29% 25 29 25%, 33% 32% 36% 33% 45% 3554 43% 28 37% 33 35 32% 36% $33 36% 33%2 38% 
Ist & ref 44s series 1927-1967 62° 71 6268 61 65% 62 69% 68 73% 70% 81% 68% 79% 59% 170 63 68 cc We Sg 
Harlem Riv & Pt Chester 1st 48.1954 107% 107% 107% 107% 107% 107%. 108 108% 108 108% 108 108% 108 108% i072 108% 108. 108% 108 108% 107% 108% 109 2 
N Y Ont & Western Ist gold 4s___1992 ate 23% 19% 21% 1834 21 1834 22% 21% 27% 26% 30% 22 27 18%, 24 20% 22% 20 23% 20%2 25 2.8 
Gdnerel Os —diwii cnn. 1955 44% 1% 5% 6 5 55% 5 67%, 5% 17% 12% 16% 10% 14% 9% 13% 1042 11% 934 11% fo te 2 ile +d 
N Y Power & Light lst mtge 2%4s_1975 a x oe) e sees Re. = 101% 10134 101 10154 1005 101% 10U'2 10138 100%, 101%6 101 a 1015s 102%: 
N Y & Putnam ist cons gid g 4s__1993 7434 82% £177 81 18%, 81% 79 83 85% 89 75 88 85 8642 773% 86 61 84 82 86 842 88% 85 89 
N ¥ & Queens Elec Lt & Pwr 3428-1965 106 106% 106% 106% 107%4 108  106%4 107 106% 107% 106% 106% 105%4 106 105% 107% 105%2 106 106% 169 108) 
New York Steam Corp 3!2s___----1963 10534 107 106 107% .106 107 106 106% 10534 106% 105% 106% 105% 106% 105% 106% 105% 106% 105% 106% oe 105% 106 +. 
N Y Susq & West list ref g 5s_____1937 52% 63% 5654 59% 56 4 60 72M 71 80 75% 80 " 75. 63 "2 70 72%. 6912 T4e 71 ‘04 4 i3 
ond geek 4466 cds. 1937 26 33 r i 28 503% 28 38 3836 42 41% 42 44% 48 46 46 4442 45 4 <0 £0 40 
Generat goid : 64... ..<..... 2... 1940 113%, 20 14% 17 13% .17 17 232 22%, 26 26 29 54, 30 34 29% 33% 30% 32% 30 32% 30 3242 28 30 
Yerminal lst gold 5s__--._--__- 1943 933%, 95 95% 9634 95 95% 96% 97 97 98 aS uz a a 97 98% 98% 984 - 9% 100 
New York Telephone 3%s ser B__1967 109 110 10914 110 109 110 107% 108 107% 107% 106 + # 107 106% 108 106% 107% 106% 107% 105%» 106% 2 oe ee 
N Y Westch & Bost lst 44s ser 1.1946 27 34% 27 30 25% 29 25% 33% 32% 363%. 34% 44 32 41% 28 341 313g 34 31% 35_ 31% 34%4 32 36% 
Niagara Falls Power 342s__--__-_- 1966 109 109% 109% 10934 109%% 109% 10942 109% 109% 109% 108 108 107- 107 107% 107% 107 107% 106%2 107% 106% 207% 108 im Beg 
Ning Lock & Ont P ist & ref 5.1955 107 108 107% 108% 107% 108 107% 108%  107%4 108% 108 108 154% 108 107% 107% «1C7% 107% 106 107% 105% 106% 105% 105 
torfo outhern Ry— ‘ 
ist & refunding 442s series A___1998 89% 95 91 955% 9434 98% 98 100 98 994% 98% 102 100 102% 92 99 95 98 9642, 100% + AR 2 = ea" 
5s conv inc__--- dips «, 47 59 52% 55 5434 6012 53 58 5634 65' 64 75 62 7234 55% 64 60%. 63% 58 6242 5844 O2%4 99 <4 
Norfolk & Southern RR 5s A____- 1961 ze Res rae a 48 48 a Bi Moke sae te ‘ . ; aes a6 Ve 136% 136? 
Norfolk & Western Ry tst cons 4s_1996 133% 134% 133% 134 134 135% 135 136% 136 13634 135% 136 136 13634 134% 136% 135% 136 135% 136 135'2 136% 1364s 136% 
North Central gen & ref 5s ser A_1974 gina ea E SF s, 2 me : 136 136 -- -- - nen es is 
General & ref 42s series A____1974 a oe me: 3 1: 2 we i 271% 128 : 127% 127% 128 <o = , oy. 190% 
Northern Pacific Ry prior lien 4s_1997 10834 1125 110 115% 113% 116 113 118 1161 119% 118% 119% 115% 119% 112 116% 112% 115 112% 116% 116% 110% aeaan erty 
4s registered -..._----_---__- 1997 106% 108 109 110% 110% 112% 111% 114% 112% 114% 114 {14% 114 115 110% 114% 110° 111 110% 113% 112% 118s soeie 106% 
Collateral trust 4%s____________1975 33 say ee rs ie ‘i ee ng 3 ae en Be ai , 103 "s 108° rots 863 . 
General lien gold 3s_______- Jan 2047 72% 79% 74% 7842 76% 81 77% 85% 84% 87% 86% 89% 83 89% 76% 85 71% 82% 79% 81% B06 vO 79 82% 
3s registered -.-.-_.--_---__- 2047 71 76% 73 75 74 "6% 775 82% 81 83 82% 89% 80 65% 77 81 75 78 en ee a 1051, 105% 107%. 
Refunding & impvt 442s ser A__2047 87 945, 89% 96 94 98% 97% 100% 995, 105% 103%% 108 10312 109 96% 1075 952 102% 9842 103728 10342 512 4 2 
Refunding & impvt 6s series B__2047 9934 107 102% 107 1057 107% 10614 108%%4 10734 110 109% 110%% 208% 110% 104% 110 108%4 111, we 107 1087 10714 1083 
Refunding & impvt 5s series C__2047 93%. 99 93%4 99% 99% 102% 10034 104% 103 109 106% 110 106 110% 99 107% 101% 1043 104 108 107? 1087s 1075e 109 
- Refunding & impvt 5s series D__2047 93% 99 9314 99 991, 102, 101, 10444 103 109 106% 110% 106% 110% 98% 107% 100% 100% 108 = 108 gis Re See om 
Yorthern ates ‘ower-— ‘ , 
(Minn) Ist & refunding 342s_..1967 10534 107 105% 106% 105% 10614 105% 107 105% 106% 104% 106% 104% 105 104% 105 104% 105 = 108i Lh men se 
Ist mtge 2%4s__----—----_____ 1974 102 102 102 10244 103 103%, 103 103 102% 103 102% 103 103% 104% 103 103% mi, 1071 10714 107% «107-=«107:—i«‘Ss«063 
(Wis) 1st mortgage 342s_______- 1964 108% 109 109 109% 109 110 108% 109 10744 107% 107% 10714 107% 107% 107% 107% 107% 1042 Nt : 





























For footnotes see page 631. 
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January February March April M * vs 
BONDS Low. High Low High Low High Low High Low High ; . on anon September . _ Coteder November § December 
g ow £ Low High Low HSHigh Low High Low Aigh L i 
Ogden & Lake Cham Ist guar g 45.1948 = 24% 29 20% 28 22% 26% 22 24 24% 28 27% 305 23} i ; ee eee ee ae 
Ohio Edison ist mortgage 3%s-.-.1972 108 108% 108% 109% 107% 108% 107% 108 a, an bags i: Soe ee = She Se See ee ae 
ist mortgage*3s-———- : i 1974 103% 105% 105 106 105% 106% 105% 106% 105 105% 105% 106 104% 105% 104% 105 103% 104% 104% 104! 104% 105% 104% 105% 
} i r Ti: aig : # M5 : a5 8 , i V/ 2 4 é ‘ 
ae Sac Gas & Electric 3%48----1966 104% 106 104% 104% cy 1002 100% 100% 100% 100 101 9934 100% 99. 99%. 99% 10042 100. 100%4 100% 101% 
| a cee a 1975 a ie a ae = 00% 100% _- ; 00% 99% 1 ' : - 
Gabor prsmemiseion 1st Ss_-----1945 eg Cae oe = 100% 100% - 100 100% 99% 100 99% 100% 100 100% 100% 100% 100 101% 
on av cons gold 4s__-194 103% 103% 103% 103% 103% 103% 103% Y, 025% 103% 102% 10% ! 02% 102% 01 ; ; ~- 
Oregon Short Line RR Ist cons 5s-1946 105 105% 10434 10424 104% 105 et 108% pets 163%. 102% 158% 102% 102% 102% 102% 101% 102s2 10133 101% 101% i01,% 101% 101) 
. 5, ; ' Ye 43 103% 1035% 103% 103% 193% 103% 103} 3 a oy Me “44 
ist gtd cons 5s stamped 1946 105 105% 104% 105 10434 104% 104% 104% 103% 104% 3 yy, i : O, .: WD Seta sone eee ae. > Sone: Bese 288 
Oregon-Wash RR & Nav 35 ser A-1960 104% 105% 105% 106% 105% 106! 105% % 104% 103% 103% 103% 1 103%, 103% 102% 103% 102% 102% 102% 102% 102 102! 
Paci 1 : 8 Va V2 106 105% 106 105% 106% 105 106 105 106 i 35 1 a i 4 104! 53, 
cific Coast Co ist 5s...-------- 1946 101 101% 101% 101% 101% 102 102% 102% 102% 102% i y DV, 102 105% 206% 106% 106% ~ 106% 106% 108% 106% 
Pacific Gas & Electric 4s ser G_--1964 105% 106%, 105% 106% 105% 106% ge gy 4 Kae. Seals. lei Hemsky tga cpt ey el ng BOP 
ist & refunding 3%s series 1-180) 198 108 4 107% 108% 206 107% 106% 107% 107 107% 106% 107% 106 106% 106% 106% 105% 107 105% 106! 105% 108 107! 3 
a 2 “1971-105. 105% 105% 107% 106% 107% aoa — ioe 106% 106% 107 106 107% 107 107 105. 106 104% 105% 106%4 106% 108%, 10654 
tes ‘dy petundine a gual Lak. 1974 10434 105% 105% 108 106% 1073 106% 1073 s 107% 106%— 106% 106% 107% 106 107 105% 105% 105% 106° 106% 107% 106% 10734 
2. ona eC i a Ma @ 105% 107% 106 108% 105 Ye 106 ¥2 10536 106% 105 106% 105 105% 105% 107 105% 108 
ae ae ref inte 38 coried N___.-- 1977 e- me a -- -- - -- -- -- nor 4 ) 642 % 106% 105 106% 105 1057 1057 3 , : 
Pacific Tel & el 3%4s OS ASB 1966 108% 109 108% 108%  lvo% led lvd% 108% Wot 165 1085 105% «105% 106% 105% 106% 106% 106 5 18a seer: 106" 107% 
efunding mtge 3%4s series C_.1966 109 109% 5 , 3 e soeee aaeree : a ee " 
luenn am iniaees tot of a%s.__1908 09% 109% 110% 109% 110% 109% 109% 108 % 109% 108% 10854 107% 107% 107%2 10742 107% 108 * j0743 107% ee eee ; 
Panhandle Eastern P L 3s “B”__--1960 105% 105! x on 105% 105%, 03 05 ee me 0 . ~- 
‘East — sr Yo 103% 105 104 105 M, \ : 
Paterson & Passaic Gas & Elec 5s_1949 113% 114 * 112% 3 V, y 1 tbs te eer oe : 
Penn-Central_ Airlines— ° 2% 113% 113% 113% -- -- ~ S 38% 119% 8 11s x lil ill 111 112 peli athtthatn: ti 
’s conv inc debs__._.----~---1960 ‘ies ms 
Pennsylvania Co.— a ah a oe "te a Bis ~T ae ns ns = poe = 117 130 12: 3 
a a wos 22 132 
Guaranteed 4s series E__---_~~- 1952 10994 110% 110% i | ‘ 
pennsylvania 5 A ee ee 4 110% 10 4 111 110% 110% 18 110% 110% 110% 110% 110% 111 111 110% 110% 110% 110% 111 111% 111% 112% 111 112% 
gr gy age ge cede dean: mi he fe anes eae 106 FT tet i ; 3 
Ist & ref + ie peed a “toes 105% 106%4 106 106% 106% rth 106% 1071 06% 107 aia, = ’ 07 0654 106 zs a a ms Sa: ake ee 
Pennsylvania Power & Light 3%. 1969 107%4 108%2 107% 108% 10724 108% » 107% 106% 107 106% 107 f07% 107% 106% 106% 106 107% 105% 106! ee Aereaae ‘ 
n . 2 ‘4 6 107% 108% 107% 108 107% 108% 106% 108 065 3 1 : > gniie . 
4142s debentures ~.--~-.--------- 1974 106% 106% 106% 107% 106% 1073 106% 107% ¥ Y, te = 1607 aac 106%. 106% 106% 106% if 
(ree = weg a pemecmmmmmnaas wom 0 06% 107" 08% 107% Ve Ye 106% 107% 106% 107% 106% 107 105% 106% 105% 106% 105%2 1051) at ie 
BEE ne J $e oO Ee 1965 ae Ent Si we om a ie sm ae es 525 ai i ei rea ane mee " 104 104% 104 106% 
id nr ngage = z by pit We 101% 102 101% 103 
Consolidated gold 4s_---------- 1948 1075 108% 108¥. oY 5, , h , , 
Spe Maes NSW HH HR EU A ASRS Re oi wore 10 106% 10 
ee ee Sas 334s series we 5 pe - 104% i 104% 105% 104% 105% 104% 104% ich 8 08 108 10734 108 10742 107% 107% 107'2 107% 107% 106% 107% 
( | Re V4 's ¥/ 128% ) , A +98 an (197 Yu. 19 an aa “a . 
General 442s series A__-------- 1965 118% 1225, 122 124% 121% 123%, 122% 124% 1224 127% 126% 126% 126 127% 125% 126% 126 126%, tide ton 124% 125% 124% 127 
ee oe Rd ee Eh Va "a 2 Ye 124% 122% 12414 122% 124% 121 123% 119% 121% 119 120% 119% 123! 122 "423 1: 
Silantdve pei 4966.2... 19% «103.=—«109% ¢ 133% 131% 133 132 133 132% 133% 132% 134 13k 134 120% 151 129% 130% 129% 133 133% 138% 133 133%" 
‘ we ite am ee Ps pee it pa ‘ ‘ bad ~ /4 “4 
bo ae bore series D_---------- 1981 11842 122% 121 126% 124 126 124 125% 125 126% 124¥, 126 122! 125 1] Q 99 14 1a ¢ “ , : 4 - 
Gen Ygs series E_..------- 1984 11856 123% 122 126% 124% 126 124% 126% 2/ 7 =| 7 P 19 122% 119 120% 120 124 Ye 125 127% 126% 128 
Convertible debenture 3%s__--- 192 10394 10544 104% 105% 104% 105% 104% sae ine ibe aayre tas. ignae ay ete 150 tne 118% 1s 196 120%: 198 138% 
oachee ag ’ Y 2 V2 @ 105% 534 106% 05 0 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke 5a--7-- 1087 108% 100% 108% 108% 103% 104% 103% 105% 102% 105 * 105 106% 105 | 106% 103% 105% 103” 104% 103% 105% 108 105% 104! 1057" 
Peoria & Eastern 4s extended__--1960 719% 84% Mf at sit te a fs —" ns a 5 flee gl: a ar + Naty + Ki we 107% : eg 106 108 
A ete eacecamamenana - ¥ 2 4, 90% 89 91% 86% 91 80 87 807 % 8: 37 % 95 
Peoria & Pekin Union Ry 1st 316.1974 10642 108% prs = “ss 52% 63 51% 62 60% 70 57. 66 52% 57% 37 ‘ 63 ° 62 ri 65 "4 76 73 5 80 
Pere Marquette Ist 5s series A--1956 104% 105% 105 105% 105% 105% ae 07% 107% —-- = . i , reas «3 
— & ee 8. -.. 1956 995% 100% 9954 100% 100% 100% vi sus: Seti + : . 
st 41s*series C__--__---- 1980 104 105%, 10434 105¥ ‘ . not ra ro 
"series C_-------------- 05% 105% 106 : . 
3%s series D__--.__~-~-- fd 1980 ° . 44 ( ) 99 99 5 
se eee. coaartinia 3Y ‘ i ee see eee 99 99% 99 1005 98% 1005 \ 1 5 
Phelps. Dodge conve € 3%s___-1952 105% 106% 105% 106 106 106% 105% 106% 105% 106% 105 106%¢ 103% 104% 104% 104% 10t'e 108% 103 ze 103 op tlc hac tegttetl i 
General 5s series B___----~-~~-~- 1974 131! 1 , a a" . : 
General gold 4%s series C____-- 1977 a ae ss 31 31 ss es a1 ‘ 1 1! + 
Philadelphia Co 4's +i Sa 128% 128% 130 130 bas erage 131% 131% 131% 131% 131% 131% 131% 131! 130% 1301 130% Attys tose ise 
ee rast ‘ : 7 y o . 4 “ . 303 3 
Phils Bectric ist ref mtge 234s__1971 102% 103 102% ate be rt ti ea a Mo bay 107% 108%% 105% 107% 105% 10744 106 107% 105 roth 108 108% 106% 10834 
s ref mortgage 2348____-__1967 10136 1021 102 ¥, 1033; d . ; 4 % Wy ¥g 103% 102% 103% 102% 1025 102%. 1033 102° 1 Bie 93 1 a they 
: ze a ; 10334 1041 103% 104% 163% (2 : 2 ; 8 242 4 4 103% 102%4 103% 102%4 103 
ee mae ae 191d 108% Ya 4 » 8 4 Yo ~ 102% 103% 102% 103% 102 103% 101% 103 101% 10 102% 2 
—— & Reading Coal & Iron— O1¥%2 102% 102% 103% 103% 104% 103% 104 102% 103 102 103 102% 103 102 * 102% 10134 102% 10134 103% 102% io” 102% 103% 
efunding 5s stamped__--_._-__1973 815% 85% 
Convertible debenture 6s__ _1949 34 351, a 3 on = te fe ar -, * - : 
Gen a /2 eons > ge lags wane aad ano aan pete aa oe : 
i ote ie ae tee tee: ee + ae ae 
tt Rant SE a camel : ee ie ee LAAs TPs 106 106 } 33 5Y, 106 + 5 
Philippine Ry 1st 30-yr s f 4s_-_-- 1937 18% ee re 106% 106% 10634 106% 107 106% 106% 106 107 106 10 1083 107 y ion 107 107 io’ 107% 107? seem 107% 
,Comitionten of deposit__._._-.--___.. 15% 18% 17— 17 : 17%, Fri 173% ay 20” 26 358% 22 Fey hae din ~ 28% 20% 272 21% 25 : 2% E , 
Phillips Petroleum 234s_----------1964 ¥, 5 ss ' + 26 25% 27 = 24 yest es 
ee ate ik gt Louis 101% 102% 102% 103% 103 103% 102% 103 102% 103% 102% 103 102% 103 102 102% 102% 103% 103 1037 103 
Cons gtd gold 4s series D 1945 : ; : Fes winieess 
Gons gid gold gis series B.-—-1949 ©“ - 107107 core BT ve 
ons gtd gold 4s series F__--~- 19 si iif ‘e j 13 Om, SSF oss 12 : 
Cons gtd gold 4s series G_____- 1957 113% 113% -- tes ie x. See ao eae SER. FIE ; 
Cons gtd gold 4s series H___--- 1960 i - q ~“ ~ -- -- -- -- 113% 114% ~~ — . 116% 116% 11558 115% 11542 115 1 3 53 
Gons gid gold Sis series T1963 123 12312) 125 1 wig 1 1h we eee ie aay 84s 115 | 
go Vos series J __..1964 ce Hy “4 “7 294 i va 126% 126 : ‘ 25% 126% 126 26 
De eee ee iste | 158% 130% 130%:.1301 124% 124% Bi «124% 124% 127 127° 127 127 125 12st 126% 126% 1 126, 
ime — 5s series B_..1975 129%2 132% 12914 135 ¥ im 4 - aan rates it 133 133% 132% 133 128% 131% 128% 129% 128% 131 131 , 134 * 433° «(«134% 
neral Mtge 3s series “E”...1975 105 106% 106. a s 8 f 134 136 133 134 129 1333 129% 130 130 131% 1313 y 4% 1: 
Pgh Coke & Chem 3%s__- ake “107% 107 107% 106 106% 106 ¥4 107% 107% 107% 108% 1 % , * 1954 iopie 106% 107 
oe Consol TR Sree 101% 103% 102% 103% 103% 103% 102% 103% 103% 104 * 10344 104% 103 103 5 103% 103% 10344 103%4 103% 104 103% 103% ee 2 
ittsburgh Steel 4%2s_-_ 1950 1045, 106 053% 106 = nai a ~ 7 ne nae : pind 
; ‘Steel 4%2s_-_---------- se 106% 105% 106% 105% 1 —~ <= ae - : 99% 101% 99% 101! 
ee a 2 106% 105% 106 105 106 104» 105% 105% 106% © 104% 106 Ye 105% » 106 5; 5 ’ 5 1055 
Pittsburgh & West Va ist coo eee ee ee ee ee ee ore ote 105% 105% 106 oaie 104% 105% 105% 8 i Oe ae — 
SS aeiines 4%) cdfics B2198D OER 803 V4 Va 93% 923% 96% 96% 99% 93% 98 92 963 95 96% 96 ‘ 
ist martenge 4%es series er ; va ‘2 86 98 92% 96% 92 . 93 92% 96% 963 99 \ 9 97 Vv 4 O41 /2 96 98%4 07 99 98% 99a 
Pitts Youngs & Ash ist geu 4s A 1948 106" ti 6% 92 96% 91% 93% 92% 9642 9642 9934 Od Ya 973 917% 963 95 : 96's 96% 99 96% 99 OB, 90% 
Ist general 5s series B______--_1962 0. ete > Se ae mm eS eee lee 208 26% (99 105% 10846 
a a +...-.__..___.... 1964 94 92 07 aie a oo me . od ; 25 realty 
pee eer erie: ~ a , oe me a ee ee : 125% 125% 
- - i 98 9742 99% 96% % : % 
Siete se te. o.oo ee Bt e+ Gem, es Eee SS eh 
Potomac Electric Power 3%4s__---1966 a 4 A oan 100% 100 33 aa oe oe oo z ‘ in 
yp “4 23 3 3 , , ¥ -—— -— saan _ Ae 
prist mortgage 3¥%5- vant aap -=--1977 bid se sds %e 108% 10834 108% 108%4 108% 108% 107% 107% 104% 107% 10442 104% 105 105% 105 105 105% 105'2 
r 5s__-_-~------- 10154 102! nA at aa aie Ce a at ro ae as a -— er 113 113 
Providence Securities deb 4s_____- ae 7% te Ce ee os othe 102% 103% 101 102% 102% 103 102% 103 
SURED Wubieiont tat 45-1966 8 27% #25 27% 25 31% #32 35% 33 43% 37 38% 33 33% 30% : 3: 
— Service Elec & Gas 34%4s__.1968 110 110 ae 10 10 08 08 : : rege = ger "ee 
at & refunding mortgage 3s... o om. . ccl 110% 110% 108% 108% es r “ io : 09 7 ; 
1st & refunding mortgage 3s“ 1972 a Ue nee ee ee saa , 10 110% 109% 110 110 110 109 109% 109 109% 
ist & aa. Tc 4 » 108% 108% 108 108 107% 108 107% 107% 108% 108% 107% 107% 
Pe. Page pag a 8s__.2037 224% 224% __ ae vi — + -# 155-157 157 157 mds E i cd 160 160 rt ite 
%es debentures___...1964 100% ar = ae --, 230% 230% ~~ ~~ 245 245 2372 2 24 
Quak go a a "i ee eee oh 237 241 245 245 
sading Co Jersey Central coli 43.1951 102% ts ie 108 101 %4 101%4 101% 101% 101% 101% 101% 101% 101% 102% 101% 102% 102 102% i02% 102% 102%2 102% 10234 103% 
refunding 4¥es § A ; ‘4% 04 72 105 2 105 2 107% 106% 1 3, 1 7 3 3 > j 
i Vos ser A_1997 106% 107% 106 : Ye , 107% 106%2 106% 10634 106% 106 106% 106 106 | 
General & refunding 412s ser B_1997 106! e 107% 105% 106% 105% 105% 105% 105% ~ - 
ene pane 3+48......... 1956 aaeae beds, A + 105% 106% 105% 105% ” ‘ ot ka uA 3 ; 
nsselaer & S Si rts a 107% V4 y 10634 1073 5 ny, 06 07 16» 107 07% AY, ] ‘7 75 
anh for a 1975 1041 : ¥, 107% 106% 107% 106% 107 106% 107 107s 107%a 107% 107% 107% 107% 106% 107% 106 106% 105% 105% 
wae Gower & Br meee ———— 4%, 107% 106% 107% 1 , 7 7 q 7 
tine sts eens an tees Oy, ee Ue ee ee ithe 103% 107% 107% 106% 107%, 107% 107% IO a, 107% 107% 107% 107% 107% 107, iniMe 
g “a ie? cs rates 1034% 103% 103% 103% 103% 103% 103 103% 103% 103%: y 7 a 
1st cons & coll trust 4 4 101% 98% 101 101% 106 103% 109% ) s , S44 103% 103% OO ioo% 10736. 108 
ae ee €8 Ser A.1949 71 9% 72 6% Te 7 _ o% x100 108 102 110 107% 110 103 107% «:100% 107 106 107% 106 100% 107% 108% 
General mortgage 3%4s series H__1967 18%  x69% 79% 68% 78% 70 76 62 68 66 71 ee 14 T1%e 77% 80 
Gen mtge 22s series I Bisse aR ro Ba -- -- = 
paaamatal mortgage 34s series J..1969 108% 1081, 108% 1 09 109 ee - pier ee os ' ‘ai wena sir 
ock Island Ark & La lst 4%2s____1 / V4 2 108% 109 109 109 109 é ‘ 5 09 703, 100% 08: 0 
eee a ane 4s Sold pian +E% rab gy 5234 573%, 55 69 67 704 =e ee se Pg = 65 72 a aie fag 723 i arth wt oF 
utlan 4%s stamped______ d 8 i6Y 20 17% 4 3/, ‘ . , + = 28 - 2 4 2 
Beguanay Bower 6% erics A-.-21066 104% 10844 100%4, 198 ss Ts 2 St ae oe a gs Oe me 4% Dh 2 Se OK 
--1966 104% 105%. 1 4 2% 22% 27% 25! 30 23% 281 21% 24 22%, 24% 29> 25% 24Y 91%, § 
St Jos & Grand Island 1st gold , 4 104% 105% 105% 106% 105% ! 4, 106% ° : y ve 106% * Meie 108 106% 104% 108 
a Seen’ Heed | JW, d 48-1947 - iv i eu . V8 4 52 106% ye re #9 106% 106% 105 106% 105 106% 105% 106% 106 106% 106 106%4 104% 105% 
——_ ees 83 85 85 87 pp pa oo O74 /4 one =~ on -- 10342 103% - 102% 102% ~ on - 
eee oS 3 te ey, «(RY OO oom Be GER at ic 
River & Gulf Div 1st gold 4s_-_1933 ee Bre i's . es nee geen ee 
Stamped 4s -- -__1933 1 
eon an nena so manenon an 00% 100% 100% 
Ce : /2 @ 103 102% f 5/, 
Pa ay ae ney ~ gRT in ngs, ae ee ee ee ee 100. 101 100 «100% 98 100 100% 100% - Re unit 
St L Rocky Mtn & P ist Se spd 1958 a 100% = : a Ya 954, 108% 103 103% 98% 98% 99% 100% 97% 97% 100% 100% ~ ‘ 
ete 92% 95 95 95% 95% 9 98 99 O77 a. a os = - aa ( C 95 99 99 
St Louls-Sen Fran Ry 4s ser A_.-1950 48% 55% 49% 54% 50% 36% 33% tox 97, 99 98 99 98% 99 95% 96 95 98% 95% 95% 95% 99% 99 99% 
Pe, - ” agpatteeiea 48 55 49 54 sate 5a %e 60% 56% 62% 57% 68 59 66% 49% 60% 53 59% 59 64% 60 65% 61% 64! 
Certificate a >" eT 1950 51 59% 52% 57% 53% 603 ain  . 56% 62% 56% 66% 58% 65% 49 60 54% 59 59 63% 59% 65' 6034 633% 
—— of depedit amine a 51 56% 51% 56% 53 59 ’ ie = 60% 65% Gl¥e 71% 62% 70 51% 63% 57% 64 63 - 68% 64 70% 65% 66% 
c gag leas series A__.1978 37%. 44% 38% 415% 38%, 4334 2 62 59% 64% 60% 7 62% 69 5434 62% 56% 61% 63 68 x64% 69% 65 68 
ertificates of deposit stamped____ 3736 43% 37% Ke /8 am 41 46% 44> 485% 45% 51% 43% 49! 36% 45 41% 453 44%, 48% 47} ¥, 5 
fi tn ee ae ole im ee 41% 38% 42% 41 45 43%, 48 44% 50% 43% 49 te oe ae 4% 48% 47 BOM x43! 49% 
2nd gold 4s ine bond etfs--Nov1989 87% 90 110. 110 115 = :115%4 116% 114% 114% 115% 11 1 e 49 tg ia y \y “ “ V4 X43% 49% 
ist terminal & unifying 5s 1982 i 2 Ten 90% 91% 92 95% 94% 96% 96 97 96 8 Hts yi 416% 115 s 8 — a 2 111% 115 x113 115 114 114% 
Ses See oe Ye 72% 77Va 74 775, 75 ¥ 7 v2 i/o 91% 92 90 3 90 » Q91' 88% 93 93 952 
——— ell lle a otk 2 rk wah ie aoe Soe ee 81% 79% 86 
St Paul & Kan City Sh L Ist 4%s_1941 40% 463 41 42 aa $s = a ee Pres rein 73% «83% 8042 90 86 93 89% 93% 71% 100 
St Paul Uni ae . 4 41 42 41 7 VY 54 53 Be 3 roo 4%. 1% = 3 51 
Union Depot 34s “B”__.-1971 104% 104% -- eT ae 4 ie 42% 54 53 56% 53% 62 55 60% 50% 57% 53% 58  x47%2 58'2 48% 51% 50% 56% 
04% 104% 105 105% i j 3/ 
For footnotes see page 639 cae -~ 105% 105% pare a 105% 105% ~~ : 105% 106% - 
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January February March April May June July August September October November December 
gain? i BONDS Low High Low High Lew High Low High Low High Lew High Low High Low High Low High Low High Low High Low High 
Schenley I etiliere, o~ sa dhs EH 1962 104% 106 103% 105 105 105% 104% 105% 102% 103% 104 105 102% 105 eg 3 on so ar oe Has gy Ss” 
Seaboard Air Line Ry Ist gold 4s_1950 87% 96 91 96 ¥, pode — 1318 2% — a3 14 711 oe ae Py rue on — =n oe nies 132 «132 132 132 
Certificates of deposit. +e y, 20% y US%~ lvuy2 Lvs 108 110 21L 111% 114% 114% 108% 108% 102 107 wile FO hed eae abil nisi 
Stamped _ 4 8 #44 95% 95% 97% 98 101 107 108 109 42 : oil 107% 108% 1075 107% 104 105 110 110 pane cae a? — 
Cotiticaen of t2<._......... a 96% 8842 96% 9642 104% 100 107 107% 110% 111 120 108% 115 109 109 102 107 107% 107% se _- 116% 117 
salendiaa te “i555 8644 9642 BB Yn 96% 96% 104% 100% 107 107. 110% 111 119% 108% 115% 99% 109 101% 107 107% 112% 112 115 115% 120% 
Ctfs of dep (N ¥ Trust)_____ ee Se. SD Se Se. cee ee 47% 50 50 52% 50 53% 46% 50%, 48 150% 49% 50 50 52% 53% 53% 
Ctfs of deposit (Chemical Bank). 39% 44° 40%2 4446 4342 4544 an 4% 4% 8 8 50 51% 45 49% 49% 50% 50% 52 51% 53% 55 57 
sat Gh ennai Gs dietes Bb. .2068 eae 44. 40° 44% 434%2 4542 45% 46% 47, 50 50% 54% 53 53 4612 50% 4734 505% 51 52% 51% 54% 53 572 
3¥2 60% 55% 60 59 64% Gl 65% 64% 67% 67 ‘74% 67% 72% 62 68% 64 68% 65'2 69 6742 72 70% 13% 
Ctfs of dep (Guaranty Trust) 525 0 543 1 3 1 ' 3 ly ‘ 
Ctfs of deposit (Chemical Bk)... 53% 60! moe ON Se ae ee ea 67 71% 61% «68 63% 69 66% 70% 68% 72 71% 75 
Atlanta & Birmingham Ist 4s___1933 78 60% 55% 59% 59% 63% 61 65 64 6744 67 74% 6742 72 63 68 42 65 68 6742 70% 69% 73 72 76% 
Certificates of deposit_______- + a. Pia <a o1% 8% 7 90% 92% 101 101 100% 100% 92% 92% 92% 92% -.. -- sw: in 5 
Ist mtge 4s series A wi____- ---1994 ee. weet ee ee ae 99 90 94% 100 100% 100% -- -- 91 92 din 100 101 105 105 
sae mtge 42s series A wi-_ “2019 a ca ae en z 7 eS x 4 a : 38 1 im) . s* 9 = A a one 
eaboard All F ‘ 36 34 26 : ; 2a 3 P = ' a 9 - 7 s s ‘2 12 
Seagrams (Joseph E) & Sons 3'4s_1965 ’ : " ‘f : woe tee rary sae Ee ==, == ~~ 
Shell Uni y, =~ eam = - ~~ = - - ~~ — ae 2 : -. 104% 105 104% 105% 105% 105% 105% 106% 106% 107% 
2% sito tank Gcbeuburea. 190s ridin SSRs 108% 180 pat nie tg 102% 102% 1025 102% 102% 102% 102% 102% 102% 102 102% 102 102% 102 102% 102 102% 
Stiesion, Aaatelonm ~"S94} 101 102% 102'%2 102% 102% 1024 102% 102% 102% 102%4 102% 102%, 103% 103% sae ams sei : 103% 103% 102% 102%, 102% 103 
Bimmans Co debenture 4n........1982 108% Ee 71 12h © 40 71 75% 75 80 164% 16% ‘71% 7 7 5 72 4% 72% 74 72% 75 
Sioux City & Pacific—See Chic & 103% 10442 10242 103 102% 103% 102% 103% 102% 103 10142 103% a e Bs F : : ai bse rs 5 se 
North Western 
ey Sere 3S_---------» oe 103 103 103% 103% 103% 103% 103% 103% 102% 103% a 101% 101% 101% 101% 101% 101% — an a $i om i. 
Socony-Vacuum Oil 3s debentures. 1964 106 107% 106% 107! 10634 107% 106% 107% 105% 107% 10534 1065 05% 106% 105% 106 0534 1063 100%: 101% 103% 108s. SBE a 
ok ae tte ae eee eee 4 ¢. 195% ve fe | 108% 107% 10534 106% 105% 106% 105% 106 105% 106% 105% 106% 106 106% 106 107 
Southern Bell Tel & Tel 3¥4s_———- 1962 106% 107% 107, 107% 107% 108, 10794 108% 103% 106% 103% 103%2 103% 103% 103% 103% 102% 103%, -. ome su Senin, a 
i — me be 1085, 108% 108% 109 110% 108% 109% 108% 109% 108 10842 107% 108% 107% 108 108 108% 107% 108% 107% 108% 108% 111 
South Pacific Co— - ~ -_- = -— = -- = -- = ~— aes ae ee ee ee 101% 101% 101% 102 101% 1025, 102 103% 
Ist 4198 ines) s 9: ms 
ie 23, nee Lines) ser meat <4 — 7. Sti 100% 98 100% 99% 102% 102 104¥4 103% 105% 102 104% 96% 104 101 103 ~103 104% 103% 104% 104% 105% 
a. Bets: 196 2 Lhe oe 6 | SI Se Se. eS. Oe 92% 100% 95% 995% 99 101 1005 103%4 102% 104% 
an Me Ce he 94% «88% 94%; 9142 95% 93% 97% 996 99% 98% 101% 98 101 92 100 95%2 98% 98% 100% 100% 103% 102% 103% 
Yas age seamen Se ge 4, 23% 8 | 98 9142 95 93% 99% 97% 102% 100 104% 99 102 93% 101% 98 100% 100% 102% 102 105 103'2 106% 
ae Sens 3) ee 106% 106 107 106% 1061, 106% 107 105 106%4 105 106 106 106% 105 105% 105% 106% 106 106% 106% 106% 105 106% 
ego agg Tog oS wile ah gale 3 %4 106% 105% 106 105% 10642 106% 106% 106 10634 105% 106% 104% 105% 105 105% 105 10592 -. a ong CS a 
ist mathe 3968 aovtes 2. — 7 : - - - = - < — 99% 100% 100% 101% 100% 101% 
Ist mtge 3%4s series C__ 1996 “ : zi w _ 2 wer — ne os i io” oad tag aaael — — 
Souther : ” a = pa o— = -—— -- — 2 = en _- -- -- - -- 4 v4 /8 /8 * 
“Reva & el ae ae kee - 126% 125 130% 129% 130% 129 131 = 130% 131%4 128% 131% 130% 132% 128% 131% 126 129 125% 132% 132) 134% 136 136% 
Sordi eaitet Mitmetaeiitas sah aaee-- senee a 96 99 97 (99% 98% 101%  99%2 102% 102 105%2 104 105% 98% 104%2 102, 105% 104 106 105% 106% 104 105% 
eras, tee - are 115 113% 115 111 215 112 , 114% «114 «116% 115% 117 115 116% 114 115% 113% 115 115% 118% 116% 118% 117% 118% 
ed geeks pga fille 19-118 119! 117 119 «117 120 :118% 121 120% 122 119% 121% 114% 120 116 119 118% 121 120% 123 122% 123% 
Biases ae a ee aa tate 116% 119 119. 121 121 122 122%  .-. -. 122) 125 124% 125 124% 124% 124% 124% 124% 125 12514 126 125% 125% 
PR rn he A Ey tS 07 1084 107% 106% 107% 106 107 = 106% 108 = 108% 108% 109 109% 208% 109 107% 108 107% 107% 10742 107% 107% 107% 
oe ae eae ary 109% 108% 109% 109 109% 108 109% 108 109° 107% 108% 107% 108 106% 107%2 106% 107% 106% 106% $-- -- ee pee 
Se eT STE, Onn 1968 07% 107% 107 107% 107% 107% 107 107% 107 107% 105 107 105% 107 104% 105% 104% 104% 104% 104% -- -- wo ig pi 
rent yg Pub Serv 4s____-_.-1972 110% 110% —.. — whe a5 -” = ~ “ -~ she = — aii es 8 ~ on os 102 102% 102 105 
pokane International 4%2s______- 2013 58 60% 59 64 x59 65 57 59 ¥ 58 63 1 625, 66%, y 59 601 59 613% 60 @1¥, 61 65 623%, 64 
Standard Oi vn ggh 3 ; vA 2 5B 63% 62% 66% 65 66% 59 60% 59 61% 60 Gl% 61, 6 62% 64 
ee on eo se Jodo 1966 103 ¥ 103% 104% 104%2 104% 105%4 105% 10542 104% 105% 103% 104% 104 104% 104 104% 104% 104% 104% 105 104% 105 104% 105% 
Saat Se oe sei 05% 106% 106 106% 105% 10642 104% 106% 103% 105% 104, 105 103% 105 103 104% 104% 104% 103% 104% 103 104 103% 105% 
Sunten Oo tek meee 103% 104 104 105¥2 103% 105% 103% 104% 103 103% 103% 104% 10342 105 101% 10133 oe: de ia sie sles 5 
Superior Oil 3% 8 debentures were 05% 106 106% 107 107 107% 105% 106% 106 106% 105% 106% 106 107 106% 106% 106% 106% 106% 107 106% 106% pare 
ita 1941 105% 106% 106 106: 105% 106% 105% 106% 105% 105% 105 105% 105% 105% -- -- 105% 105% 106 106% 106 106% 104% 104% 
tn ol Nel ype oe - 104% 104% 104% 104} 106 106 104% 104% 104% 105 104% 105% 104% 104% 105 105% 105 105% 104% 106 en eel: ee 
1st mtge pipe line 3s- 1965 
Term Ass is See eS one w= nn -- = ae 5s wn a aa ee 101% 101% 101% 101% 101 101% 102 102% 102% 103 102% 103% 
a oe ne St Louis's vet's f 6 4s 1953 111 112 111% 112 111 111% 110% 111% 111% 111%" 111% 111% 111% 111% 110% 111 110% 110% 110% 110% wn ee eA Eta 
he & ae Ue wet - . —_ = 106% 106% 1065 107% 107% 107% 107% 10752 108 108 107% 107% 107% 107% 107% 107% er eee cae cual 
cunts a Aaa tee wk sein. the ce 126 127% 127 128 127% 128% 128% 129 128% 129 127 127 125 125 125 130 wn iiipee SOOM SEEM 
Texas Corp 3s. ad shee 105 106% 105% 107% 107% 109%, 107% 108% 107% 108% 107% 108 10734 108 106% 107% 107% 108 107% 108% 107% 108% -- asi 
7 aan —------ 1908 105% 108% 100 107 106% 1071, 106 107% 105% 106%4 104% 105% 104 105 104% 105% 10542 106 10342 10542 103% 104% 104 105 
Temas ts Pacttia ia Galak ks =-~~---1965 106% 107% 106% 108 106% 108% 106% 107% 106% 107% 106% 107 106% 106% 105% 106% 106 107. 106 107 106 106% 106 107 
General & refunding 5s ser B__1977 100% 103 102 105% lotve + 139% 140 139 140 140 146% 146% 150 139% 141 135% 139% 135% 137 137% 139% 139 141% 
Generel. & 2 10: 8 Ye * 4 105 105% 105% 105% 105% 105% 105% 105% Bs tal on rey ipo asititee 1 Gee 
General: & eatending £6 ser C..1979- 100. 203, 10h 106%) 10FiS: 108) 206 * | 9895 REAR 28s engen a e See eht au a nc see ho oe 
Gen & ref mtge 3%s series E_._1985 99% 102% 101% 105 103% 105% 105 105% 105% 105% 105% 106 105% 106% -- -- Reals ae Se et 
Tex Pac-Md Pac Ter 3%s 1974 aie oan =— — 03 Y% VY, ce md aoe Ye 1 - . +s pad " 99% 100%4 100% 104% 
Third Avenue ist fetundine 6s....1060 ee ee 103 103 103% 103% 103% 103% 103% 103% 102% 103% 103% 103% 103% 103% 103% 104 103% 104 
Adjust income 5s Za fo 90'2 93 90% 94% 89% 92% 862 92 85% 91% 85% 9034 8854 90% 86 690 8448 90% 86 8690 8642 90 
Toledo & Ohio Central 334s 196 a 59}2 5544 60% 51 58% 51% 58 52% 58% 52% 59% 52% - 5642 49% 55% 46 51% 45% x50'% 47~—s«&$1 4642 53 
werent tien Os Datiale lel aa ahee i, tn 1M 108 104% 104% 104% 105 104% 105 103 104 102% 103 102% 102% 102% 102% 103 103 103 103 
TriGontinantal Gage de nn teen WR SS 108%. 108%. 108% Loy 100 102% 101% 101% 101% 101% 10134 101% 101% 101% 101% 101% -- -- 101 101 ; an 
32s debentures 196¢ a wane are SOE See 105% 105%  -- Z m4 pa hie ” 
i ~~ . 106 1065 106 106% 105% 105% 105% 105% 105% 105% -- -- 
Jn Electri iss i 7 ” ¢ P ‘ , 
ala Yo ame rng pon yee 3 Se pa W1% 112 112 112% 113% 113% 112% 113! 11242 113 «110 ~=:110 110 110% 110% 111% 110% 110% 110% 110% 110% 110% 110% A1L 
. - pe em 44, : . fag as 3 4 
Inio ov Ry (Chic: 5 * : ; =< = -- -~ -+ - -- ~ . : : : 
—— sf bo Meg ogee og Ist 5s oe 20% 22, 23-25% 24 25% 27 27 28 8 §©30 29% 32 30. 30 30 30% 33% 35 33%e 34% 34 34 
py te hs 1959 1044 105% 106¥e 106% 105 105% 103% 104¥2 103% 104% 103% 103% 103% 103%; reds 7 A piTTeAN 
3a, dypentares.... 1967 103% 104% 104¥« 105 10444 104%, 103 104% 103 103% 103 104% 103% 10342 103 103% 103% 103% 103% 104 eae 
hl one eas = -1970 ae ; wait ia a * 101% 102 Ye a % 
wie se be co ere ae, STOR 4s a 106 10634 106 106% 106 10642 106 106: 105% 106% 105% 106 105% 105% 105 105% 104% 10544 104% 105 104% 105 104 104% 
38-vear 3300 debentures 1971 106, 107 106 107 104 105% 104 105% 104 106 104% 10534 104% 105%, 104 105 104 105 104% 10542 105% 106 104% 105% 
Refunding & mtge 342s ser A_..1980 105% 107 105% 106% 104 105 104 104% 104% 105% 104% 1052 103% 104% 103% 105 103% 105 104% 105 10434 106 104% 106% 
at cae aoe a --1980 107 108% 10872 109! 107%e 108% 10734 10834 107% 109% 107 109 106%, 107 107 108 106% 107% 106% 107 ee ee 
lle - Pages -— . aie —_ _ q if | 2 al 5. a v% 5 i%“%4 
be Fron Ga tiet) aioe oe 107 % 1073 107, 107 % 104% 105 104 4 105 | 107% 107% 105% 105% 105% 106 106 106 106% 106% 106 106 
‘hiiheen? Ghienien S250 : : % 10534 1045 105'2 105% 1055 10434 106 i wa me ee a ae ~~ eae. 
Vucdaue ie ook ets 1959 08% 100, ODYa 101% 101% 102 101% 108%—. 101 201% 10k, 108 102% 104 103 104 101% 103 102% 102% 102% 103% 102% 103% 
Consol 4s series B- 1957 1121 . -= ~- - - 2 oe oo ee hee 5 me nay oa) aie oe 
Virginia Elec & Power 3123 ser BL196B 106 106% .100% — 105%, 108% 108 108% ee no : = 118% 115% ee, 
- > — = ser D - 1974 104% 106% 106% 106! 10746 108 106% 107% Es pad pelgeiaa ae eS — els CES a am aie oe be ; 
st & ref mtge 2%4s series 1975 _ $ aah ' 03/4, 1013% 00: 01 \, 3/, 4, 3 9 \, 
rginia Ir : —- == er a, kta 100% 100% 100% 101% 100% 101% 101% 101 101% 102% 101% 102% 
Vineinis eels tat ana £ oe 103% 103% 103% 103! i04 104 104 = 1044 103% 104 104 104 103% 104 10334 104 10356 103 nit: re -- == 103% 103% 
1st consolidated 5s__. "1958 eo - —— 118 «118 = =121% 123 - ee ae weil aes cn ee we —— 2 122% 122% 120 122% 
Virginian Ry. 3%s series A__--.-.1966 10144 104% 104% 107° 106 108% 106 108% 107 108 108 109 108 109 102 105 10242 104 104 109 110 110% 110 111 
35 series B " = sc “ 106%4 10842 108 109 106% 1085 106% 106% 106% 108 ge, ue if _ met _ iss he: oe ra os eer. wie a 
3s § -- - --1995 ara ee hy eh. behe <= cm 106% 106 105 10534 104% 105% 103% 104% 103% 105% 105% 106% 106 106% 
Wabash RR— 
= series © -------------------- 1971 1015% 102% 101% 1013 __ _ - - ~e -- -- ~~ -- 
s series A___-------~--~------1981 90 94 90 95% 96 99% 99% 100 93 99% 94 99 3, 95 993%, 95 97% 95 96 9 ; 95% 99 98 987% 
; Y ¢ 9M 8 3. 99% 94 99% 9 99% 95 97 95 96 95 96 Ya ; ns 
peg ie Agger a9 ---=- pra 84% 89% 86 89 V2 88 8942 87 89% 87% 89% 87 9242 91% 95 88% 91% 89 89%2 89 52% 92% 93 ‘2 94% 
Walworth Co ist 4s . a ae ae - _-- 99% 105% «100% 101% 100% 101% 100% 101% 99% 101% 98% 100% 98% 101 101% 103% 102% 105% 
weet iakion t.B:0° dae iauhin abe 100 100% 100 101 100% 102% 101% 102 100% 101% 100% 101% 101 102 100% 102% 101 102% 103 268% 1 102% = = 2 
‘ = Goa 72 
Warren Petroleum 3'%4s- ..1955 Ney poy _ : pr — ex a p= RP or ght oe , oe — — Por Yo 1023/ 
V 1 = -— = ~~ ~ ~- —- == = -- 103% 103% 102% 102% 102 102 = -- 102% “4 —— —— > = 
Wernuiaten Doak Oe sid 3:4 es a 60 64 64% 71 #70 70% 70 73% 72% 73% 70 -70% 65% 65% 60% 63 is « 
Washington Terminal— nt -- - in TF ee -- -- 105% 105% pai ie neti 103% 103% 103% 103% oe ae 103% 103% -- - 
lst mtge 254s series A___ _1970 102 102 102 102 101% , 102 102% a 
= ee ve 101% 101% 102 jt oe 102 102 : ve ® 
Wostebeahee ite Se-ctasaped gt4-1980 117% 117% 117% 117% «11796 127% 107% BTM TBAT ~- «TZ s:16%—' 116% 115% 115% 116 116, GA AAG 115% 11514 
genera Mantiene S168 --- 1087 i We BO8YE 20716 107% | 20805 108%: | Te tee ae 106% 106% 106% 106% 1065 106% 106% 106% 106% 105% 106, 106 Ane’ 
West Maryland ist ecld 40... 1962 109% 10934 109 109% 109% 110% 10934 110% 107% 109 107% 108% 107% 108% 107% 108% 106% 1074 106% 107¥2 106% 107% 107, 107% 
Ist & retunding Stes series A..18T? od 106% 105% 106%  105%4 106% 105% 106% 106 107% 106% 107% 105% 107! 105% 106% 104% 106% 105% 107% 105% 107% 107% 4 
woes Pasitic EE tem tata 4448 ALaEnA 106% 107% 107% 107% 107% 108% 107% 108%2 107% 1084 107% 108 107. 108 107% 107% 105% 107% 105% 106 ee ae 
wet neon Tee ne eh Baa ee ee 98% 94 100% 98% 101% 101 107% 102% 105% 104 111 106% 114 102 109 104¥2 107 105% 109% 108% 115, 108% the 
eke oe oe 106% 107% 107 107% 107 107% 107 107% 107 107% 107% 108% 107% 109 107% 109 108% 109 108% 109% 10842 110% ; om 107% 
eee ee oe 4 105% 105% 106% — 106% 106% 106% 107% 106% 107% 106% 108 105% 107% 105% 106% 105% 106% 106% 107% 106% 107% 10es ton 
waisane Wek’ & Wile Beles. ae oe eee. woe ie eee ee 106 10734 107 108% 106% 107% 106 107% 10642 108% 107% 108% 107% WB fh? joo 
age aeeegelhe ye hm Bevo gee +3 101%4 102% 101% 102% 102% 103 102% 103 102% 103% 103 103% 102% 103 102% 103 102% 103. 102% 10242 102% ees 875% 94 
Registered pact: ee es OR I 80% 86% 85% 88 86% 89% 86% 90 T1¥e 872 80 83% 83% 89 a 8445 83% 89% 
Whesiles & 1, tele 1 coms 6 4a180D 100% TS lio 4i8 oes ren te ee Oe ae TT TO oF 100%: 10944 1094 F 
en ot Gane canine A. Re 109% 110 110% 110% 110% 110% -- -- 110 110 110 110% 110% 110% 109% 110 _- -- 109% 109% 2 eae 
Wheeling Steel 8%s “B” 1966 102% 103% 102% 104 102% 103% 102 oo = — mite - a Se rie ‘s iy 4 we ; aX , 105% 106% 
, 29 2%2 103% 102}; 102} -- -. ee tS OF eae bie 5 -- = wit . 
at Se eee ++ ee ae 2 Faye eet ez te 10434 105% 105% 106% 105% 106% 105% 106% 106% 107 105% 107, 108, ite, 104% 108% 
a rl eines “a oe 108% 108 1045 105 ¥e 104% 10454 104 105% 104% 105 104% 105 1035 105% 103% 103% 104% 108 104% 4 2 
rir Y2 117% 117 7%, ress cadet Sah 117% 117% 117% 117% ~= -- 7} Ss a St ee 82% 91 84% 897 
Wor eccihioetan at eoaeebh gold 4s_1949 79 86 ¥2 x83! 88 195% 88 807 8634 845%, 867% 845, 95 82 873 76 Ve 84 18 83% 81% 86 - 4 nie ’ = 8 
Superior & Duluth Div mr "je36 80%2 85%2 85 65 79% 7934 80% 85 85% 854% 87% 92%4 86% 8612 80% 80% =o 42 40% 493% 40 47%. 37% 40 
Certificates of deposit_- a = ~- ok seas a% Si% 21% 36 eS ate aan oer oie . : th) 39% 39% 42% 39% 39% 39 39 
Wisconsin Electric Power 3148.-.-1968 108 108% 108 1085, 10644 108% “1074 107 eda 3 al a 32Ye 3214 25% 70 10354 106% 106 106% 106% 106% 107 107% 
Wisconsin Public Service 3%s____19 ; 8¥2 108 108% 106% 108%4 “107% 107% 107 108 107 = 107 ae. 1% 4 108 V4 108% 108% 108% 
fon ae au - 109 109% 109% 110% ~- ; 109 109 109 = 109 = ~~ —_ . 
lst mortgage 3%s ‘‘D’’__________1960 105% 106 105% 106% 104% 106% 1 1 Y% "105 3 Y 104 1047 sal em wa -- -- -- _— — wits = 
; / ; é 2 4 104% 105% 104% 105% 104% 105% 10 Ye 
_ Called Bees Soa 4, Seve) +- i ape ae Ce Wd ee ae ae he ae SIN aM TR 
a Deferred delivery sale. t Odd lot” sale. rCash sale. 
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COURSE OF PRICES OF GOVERNMENT SECURITIES FOR THE YEAR 1945 
(Compiled from sales made at the New York Stock Exchange. Quotations after decimal point represent one or more 32ds of a point) 
Treasury Treasury Treasury Treasury Treasury Treasery Treasury Treasury Treasury Treasury Treasury TreasuryTreasury Treasury Treasury Treasu ary Treasury Trentery Treasury Treasury Treasury 


4%s 33458 3 as 3s 3s 2Qte5 345 2345 2345 2%s 8 2348 Qhos 2las 2 Vas 2% 21s 23s Qos Qos Qlas 
1947-52 1946-56 1946-49 1946-48 1951-55 1955-60 1945" 47 1948-51 1951-54 1956-59 1958. 63 1960-65 1949-53 1950-52 1952-54 1956- 38 1962-67 1963-68 1964+ -69 1964- ~69 1965-70 
une ec 
03.25 103-20 -- 1114 112.31 -. iia he 112.10 112.23 113.11 107.4 100.28 100.16 100.17 100.15 100.10 
103.27 103.20 - 111.9 113.9 ra 112.10 11223 113.21 1078 —_- ay: ; 100.28 10022 1014 1013 1013 
103.25. 103.20 --_ 111.4 8112.27 .__ ‘ios hae 112.10 11221 113.2 1074 ___ : ; 10028 . 100.18 100.17 100.15 100.10 
103.27 103.20 -_- 111.9 112.27 ie tne 112.10 112.21 113.2 1078 Z 100.28 100.22 101.4 101.1 103.1 
- 103.19 - 113.6 ae 21g ae 114.2 *103.2 ’ 101.19 101.17 101.13 101.13 
; 103.19 113.15 101.17 _ 110.14 114.2 *108.2 101.12 1024 101.25 1022 
hock sii id 103.19. 113 202.17... 110.14 114.2 *108.2 hi 101.19 101.14 101.13 101.13 
is nied 103.19 213,15 10117 ___ 110.14. 2 114.2 108.2 : ; 101.19 101.30 101.25 101.19 
103.25 _- = ‘ 113.27 101.11 106.11 110.15 113.7 113.17 107.14 _ Bas 102.2 101.12 101.12 101.11 101.12 
109.24 — Si é 114.3 201.11 106.11 110.15 113.7 CS a 107.14. ; 102.7 101.15 101.20 101.15 101.18 
ei 109.24 _ or . ert 113.24 101.11 106.6 110.15. 113.7 113.17 107.14 102.2 101.10 101.11 101.1 101 
- 109.2¢ ___ _— — ni 113.24 102.11 106.6 110.15 113.7 4113.17 _- 107.14. 102.7. 101.15 101.11 «101.12 101.9 
------ 1099 ~-- mt pales 121.37 11331 63 ..... we ae ait . 107.15. *106.13  __- 101.17 101.14 1016 101.5 
SE meats se we 111.27 114 ee aoe .. = 107.15 _ , *106.13 _- 101.20 101.14 101.11 101.14 
109.8 ~- ~— nome 111.27 113.21 101.1 rag as eh aie Mad 107.15 _. *106.13 101.3 101.4 100.30 100.29 
109.8 ois icin shai 111.27 113.25 101.1 bt RO i ies Is a ee 4 *106.13 101.3 101.11 .101.4 101 
Si 108.27 __ 102.26 ___ tte 113.22 100.24 105.16 109.25 ___ oo 114.19. 107.7 ..- oak °106.25 102.9 101.146 101.7 1014 101.1 
aoe 10827 - _.- 102.26 : 113.26 100.24 105.16 109.25 ___ sad 114.19 107.7. . °106.25 102.17 101.22 101.16 1014 1014 
ee 102.26 ___ 113.22 100.24 105.16 109.25 __. 114.19 107.7 ___ ' °106.25 102.9 104.12 101.2 101.1 100.29 
108.21 _. 102.26 ___ oo 113.26 100.24 105.16 109.25 __- “ 114.19 107.7 -- me °106.25 102.17 101.22 101.11 101.1 1013 
108.14 102.12 __ Seu 111.16 113.22 100.19 105.14 __. ad ae 107.1 107.25 ___ 107.1 __- 102.8 102.2 101.17 1013 
at Ps 108.14 102.12 __ 006 111.18 113.30 100.19 105.14 ___ : 113.27. 107.1 107.25 . 107.1 102.14 102.2 101.24 101.21 
we 108.14 102.12 ___ base 111.16 113.22 100.18 105.14 ___ % 113.27 107.1 107.25 107.1 102.8 101.29 101.19 101.3 
mm 108.14 102.12 ___ Ba 111.17 113.30 100.18 105,14 ___ sil 113.27. - 107.1 107.25 107.1. 102.14 102 101.23 101.19 
102.8 inte ‘wie 111.19 113.30 100.13 ___ Oni pa: we ea 106.25 107.23 __- io 103.4 102.15 102.6 101.30 101.26 
123 | Wed 111.19 113.30 10013 __ , 2 : +703 106.25 107.23 - 103.4 10215 102.9 102.7 101.26 
SUE 1280 iis 111.19 113.13 16013 _.. nt er 106.25 107.23 A 103.4 102.11 101.30 101.21 101.12 
es ~4 102.6 ac aba T3008 3s eee: Seat he : tes 106.25 107.23. . : 103.4 102.11 102.1 101.21 101.11 
vin “ll a 213.7. 100.10 .-: 103.27 ._- 114.12 *106.3 105.19 - ; 102.17 102.7 101.27 101.32 
oe a wee > = 113.7 100.10 ___ ee ll 114.12 *106.3 105.21 _- f 102.17 102.6 102.6 101.31 
a EE ee wks mem > = i 113.17 1006: . __. 103.27 ome Soe 114.12 *106.3 105.19... 101.26. 101.16 100,16 101.8 
wet a --- 102.4 8 -_- - 112.17 100.6 Kio 103.27 --- . 114.12 *106.3 nee 105.21. 102.1 101.16 101.17 101.12 
ss wir 10119 = __- *101.29 2 113.5 *100 ak : 212.22 _.. 106.28 105.24 102 101.18 101.18 ° 101.14 
EE wae 101.19 *101,29 113.5. *100 A a 112.22. ; 106.28 105.24 102 101.26 101.18 101.18 
. OS  _—_—_ *101,29 . 112.30 *100 c : 113.98: : : ; 106.28. 105.24 ~_ 102 101.16 101.12 101.7 
101.19 ___ *101.29 _ 112.30 *100 ites =e 112.22 __. ‘ sae 106.28 105.24 102 101.26 101.13 101.18 
107 -- a —_ 113.8 F 109.9 = _ . 113.30 115.1 106.6 : 102.29 102.5 101.26 101.19 101.17 
107 ~-- -— — : 112.23 ae 9.9 113.30 115.1 106.6 103 102.10 102.4 102.4 101.28 
-— a --- <== == 113.6: --- ones ct Soy 113.30 115.1 1066 —-- i “> 102.29 102.5 = 101.25 101.19 101.17 
ths wt Sn a! Lot hee, ee 4. oie 108.30 ___ 113.30 115.1 106.6 —.. xalk vy 103 102.6 101.31 101.25 101.18 
106.18 100.30 101.14 __ 111 113.25 _ Eu 109.2 113.20 —- 115.27 106.7 22. 108.12 _.. 102.13 101.29 101.30 101.21 
Me 106.18 100.30 101.14 ___ 111 or pies 109.2 113.20 __- 115.27 106.7 __. 108.15 __. 102.13 102.4 102.1 101.27 
Eelcecn:. SE? (SO MERA Saas 111 113.25 |... cae 109.2 113.20 - 115.27 106.7 —- ‘ 108.12 . 102.13 101.29° 101.28 101.21 
wennu (RIS (16090. 1014 ___ 111 11445... .. as: a ae 115.27 106.7 - 108.12 102.13 102.2 101.30 101.26 
--- *100.19 *101.2 8 _.. 111 114.10 ___ ar one Pres 116.16 _ 107.7 102.10 102.2 —.. 101.29 
--- *100.19 *101.2 ae 111 114,25... _. Leos Sik Sas 116.16 ~ 107.7 : : 102.10 102.4 : 101.30 
abuts Sv einek *100.19 *1012 ___ 111 114.10 ‘ cs . 116.16 - ee a3 a 102.10 1021 —_ 101.22 
book att *100.19 °101.2 ___ 111 114.25 ___ Se wie ms os 116.16 _ 107.7 Ls 102.10 1024 -- 101.25 
wsaaees Treasury Treasury Treasury Treasury Treasury Treasury Sranes ‘Treasury Sreveres mk “thd Treasery Treasury Treasury Treasury Treasury Treasury crag apt Treasury Treasury Treasury 
93 214s Qos 91 48 2%s 2458 214s 2s 2s 2s 2s 2s 2s 2s os 13 V4 S 1'os 
1966.71 1967-72 1967-72 1951-53 1954-56 1956-59 1959-62 1947 1948-50 1948. 50 1949-51 1949-51 1950-52 1950-52 1951-531951-55 1952-54 1962-54 1953-55 1948 1950 
June Sept. March Dec. June Dec. March Sept. June Dec. June 
100.18 _. 100.30 ___ : 100.27 ___ > ~ 104.24 ___ 101.29 __. 100.25 100.17 100.13 101.9 be 
101.11 gga 101.8 aie 104.24 _ 101.29 __- 101.11 100.28 101.8 101.9 
* 100.13 ___ 100.30 ___ 100.27 oe 104.24 _ 101.29 __- 100.25 100.17 100.13 101.9 
no nt. . ee oe ne na rt ye 104.24 ___ 101.29 _ sage 101.11 100.28 1018 8 - 101.9 
“4 101.12 102.2 107.19 - 101.26. . : >. a : ogas 102.10 101.20 101.11 101.14 
102.3 - 102.19 107.26 102.26 - 6 igi ; j 102.10 101.20 =~ 101.25. 101.27 
~ 101.12. 102.2 107.19" . 101.26 - sae < Lad ate 102.10 10120 - 101.11 101.13 
i 102.19 107.26 - 202-21 - =. ace S pe ioe 102.10 101.20 --- 10125 10123 - j 
© 
_—_  - 102.4 0 __- - 1026 = sets ; ve we ae 102.15 102.5 102.3 101.20 101.21 
at « “a ae 2: 102.9 <3, : ; 102.15 102.9 102.9 102,12 101.21 
ot ee 102.4 - é- 101.31 - pik. 3k  ahhak = ee 102.15 1013 - 102.3 101.20 - 101.21 
oa aol 102.4 8 __.. 102.9 indy oR - : 102.15 102.9 ; 2 ae ee 8 aeetis 
Seat: 2a ~-- sag 102.4 103.28 *104.17 y 102.30 102.14 102.16 102.22 _,. 101.23 ___ 
a 102.2 7 cea 103.3 103.28 °104.17 __. re 103 102.30. 102.26 102.27 ___ a 
- 100.25 - : Bray i? 102.4 103.28 °104.17. se Boi 102.30 102.14 102.16 102.16 101.23. 
a aa. aes kien ; 103.3 tr. 103.28 : *104.17 cats tat 103 102.30 _ 102.26 102.27 - 101.23 
100.3 : td ih 2 
= --- 103.23 --- = __- —: sien oe vas 102.20 --- 103.2 102.26 103 — | eee 101.19 
101.3 0 _-. 103.29 ___ 103.12 - 102.20 103.2 102.27 103 103.5 103.3 sain 101.19 
100.28 So eee: 102.29. 102.20 103.2 102.26 102.26 102.23 102.24 101.19 
101 103.29 - ; 103.12 ___ : j 102.20 103.2 102.27 =: 102.26 102.27 102.26 101.19 
eer aie --- ~s- . 103.14 aera 363.36" | 2035 102.27 103 102.24. 102.27 102.27 102.98  102.296:. 
x 401.22 ed ; 103.21 *102.16 102.27 103 102.26 102.31 103 102.28 103.5 : ad 
101.5 sits fais 103.10 _ *102.10 102.27 103 102.24- 102.27 102.27 102.28 102.2¢ 
101.21 2 aa 103.20 _- i “102.10 102.27 103 102.26 102.30 103 102.28 103.5 
101.23 101.15 105.16 107.8 £108.18 103.28 101.11 ‘ 102.9 a 103.4 103.2 102.28 103.3 103.3 103.6 : . 101.10 
101.26 101.24 105.17 107.8 *108.18 104.9 101.12 : 102.9 103.4 103.2 102.28 103.3 103.3...106.. 101.10 
101.19 101.6 105.5 107.8 *108.1€ 103.28 100.28 102.5 102.21 102.21 102.28 102.22 . 102.19 102.27 __. . 101.4 
101.21 101.12 1055 107.8 *108.18 1045 1016 #£__. 102.9 : f 102.21 102.21 102.28 102.22 . 102.19 102.27 ~ 101.4 
101.23 101.11 1048 8 ___ 104.4 1015 __- 3 ‘i pace 103 102.26 102.24 102.25 us. 101.4 
101.25 101.15 10420 ~~ 104.4 101.10 aes. 103 102.26 102.27 © 102.27 101.7 
101.4 100.20 103.20 _ 107.18 100.91 : : ee 192.27 102.22 102.15 102.15 - 100.26 
101.8 100.26 10420 __. ee uo Mest = * a. °* bad i 102.27 102.22 102.27 102.27 __- 1015 
101.6 100.25 -- oe 104 100.21 102.26 ae 102.25° 103 103.1 102.31 102.31 101.4 
101.10° 100.27 oS 104.2 100.21 102.26 vee q on i 102.25 103 103.1 103.3 103 oe 101.9 
oe 100.20. 104 100.15 102.26 : es 102.25. 103 103.1 102.26 . 102.26 - 101.4 
101.9 100.21 104.2 100.19 102.26 -~ oe La? ea 102.25 103 103.1 103.3 102.31 101.9 
101.18 100.24 105.19 106.29 104.8 100.21 2 . 103 103.9 —. 1034 1035 .. k 101.9 
IM.26 101.9 JAR 99 NE AA 19119 7 3 wea shies a 10% 102.9 Z 1M%.10 =: 102.17 101.14 
10t.26 100.22 105.19 106.29 ___ 1048 10021 __. oe. .< Te tee cs om tee. ee EE a. 101.8 
W116 100.23 lvoed ~ lvvies lug.s2 luwes rer sar : lus meee 103.10 103.16 — ee 101.10 
cores 101.20 100.29. 105.28 ___ 103.21 104.27 100.23 ___ nee ga San nee 103.8 103.13 103.14 --. 103.15 103.16 106.12 ___ 101.10 
~----- (101.23 1016 106.31 __- 100.94 40S 6908S a oe 7 ae 1036 103.13 103.23 _-- 104 103.31 106.12 101.16 
; 101.18 = 100.25 105.28 -__ 108.21 104.27 100.21 ___ ; aC mas re 103.7 102.11 103.14 --. 103.15 103.16 106.12 __. 101.10 
- 101.22 1013 106.30 --- 108.21 105.1 100.21 ___ 83 ae RNS cai 103.7 10311 103.23 -.. 104 103.30 106.12 - 101.16 
~ $0123 20020 10028 |. Sa 104.25 100.20 —___ Sas Mis causes ROE BS acpi 103.12 103.22 -.- 104.4 104 : 101.16 
. 101.25 101.10 107.28 __- RH 105 100.22 __. “Re : ce 103.5 —- 103.16 103.30 104.4 104.6> - 101.19 
-_ 101.21 100.24 10728 ___ 104.25 100.17 __. ee er ons’ Roa 103.12 103.22 ___ 104.4 104 ee ae 101.16 
101:21 101.10 107.28. _”_ 105 100.18 e2 Zl : 108.8 © 2. 103.16 103.30 ___ 1044 1046 ._- o 101.17 


NOTE—There were no transactions during the entire year on the following four issues: 34s due 1947-1952, 246s due 1945, 242s due 1948, and the'2%s due 1952- 1955. 
The following four issues sold only once during the current year. and lack of space prevents us inserting them in the above tabulation: They are as follows: 2'2s due 
1967-1972 in Dec. at 100.22 low, 101.15 high; 2%s due Dec. 1959-1962, in Dec. at 100.18 low, 100.57 high; 2s due 1949-1951 in Oct. ai 102.26 tony Sale); 2s due 


1951-1955; in Oct. at 103.1 (only sale). F 





*“Oad let sale outside of the year's rauge. 
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Wholesale Prices Unchanged in Week Ended 


Jan. 19 Labor Department Reports | 


“Average primary market prices remained unchanged during 
the week ended Jan. 19, 1946, as lower prices for agricultural com- 
modities were offset by higher prices for some industrial goods,” 
according to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of 
Labor. “At 106.7% of the 1926 average, the index of commodity 
prices in primary markets prepared by the Bureau was 0.1% below 
a month ago and 1.8% above the corresponding week of 1945,” says 
the Bureau, which in its advices Jan. 24 further reported: 

“Farm Products and Foods — Average market prices for farm 
products dropped 0.5% during the week, bringing the index for this 
group to a level 1.7% below mid-December and 2.1% above the cor- 
responding week of last year. Quotations for eggs were down more 
than seasonally as supplies increased, with the price decline greater 
for lower qualities. Prices for oranges moved down seasonally 
and white potatoes were generally lower on slow demand for the 
poorer qualities available. Prices for apples and for onions moved 
up, reflecting short supplies of these commodities. Quotations for 
hogs rose on heavy demand by small packing plants. Prices for 
sheep were lower seasonally and live poultry quotations dropped 
because of the poorer quality of birds available. Rye prices moved 
up on speculative buying. 

“The lower prices for eggs and fruits and vegetables were 
largely responsible for the decline of 0.3% in the group index ‘or 
foods. In addition, rye flour moved down on slow demand. Quota- 
tions for butter in New York and Chicago advanced, bringing pri- 
mary market prices for butter to ceiling levels in all important 
markets. Average prices for foods were 1.2% below four weeks 
ago and 2.2% above mid-January, 1945. 

“Other Commodities—Average prices for all commodities other 
than farm products and foods rose 0.1% during the week. Yellow 
pine lumber prices were higher with increased ceilings granted by 
OPA. Men’s business shirts advanced fractionally following re- 
moval of CPA restrictions on use of materials. Quotations for oil-. 
cloth moved up following a 15% increase over October 1941 levels 
allowed manufacturers to cover higher costs of materials and labor. 
Part of this increase is to be absorbed by wholesalers. Refinery 
prices for gasoline in the mid-continent area rose following the com- 
petitive price reductions of earlier weeks. Quotations for mercury 
declined.” BES 

The Labor Department included the following notation in the 
report: 

. Note—The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ wholesale price data, for 
the the most part, represent prices in primary markets. In general, 
the prices are those charged by manufacturers or producers or are 
those prevailing on commodity exchanges. The weekly index is 
calculated from one-day-a-week prices. It is designed as an indi- 
cator of week to week changes and should not be compared directly 
with the monthly index. 

The following tables show (1) indexes for the past three weeks, 
for Dec. 22, 1945 and Jan. 20 1945 and (2) percentage changes in 


WHOLESALE PRICES FOR WEEK ENDED JAN. 19, 1946 
(1926 == 100) ; 
(Indexes for the last eight weeks are preliminary) 
; Percentage changes to 
Jan. 19, 1946 from— 


odit roup— 1-19 1-12 1-5 12-22 1-20 1-12 12-22 1-20 
— 7 ' 1946 1946 1946 1945 1945 1946 1945 1945 
All commodities___--~- _ 106.7 106.7 106.8 106.8 104.8 0 —O.l +1.8 
Farm products._-_-..-.-_----._ 129.3 130.0 131.3 1315 1266 —05 —1.7 + 2.1 
it mm netenens 101m: 201.6 - 2088. 1086 105.0 -—0.3 —1.2 +2.2 
Hides and leather products.__.. 119.4 119.4 119.4 119.4 ‘117.9 0 0 +1.3 
Textile products.__.__._..__.-__--. 101.1 101.0 100.6 100.6 99.0 +0.1 +05 +2.1 
Fuel and lighting materials._... 85.5 85.5 85.2 85.2 83.9 0 +04 +1.9 
Metals and metal products.__-._ 105.4 105.4 105.3 105.3 104.2 0 0.1 + 1.2 
Building materials._........--. 119.8 11°.2 119.1 118.8 116.7 + 0.5 + 0.8 + 2.7 
Chemicals and allied products._ 96.1 96.1 96.1 96.1 94.9 0 0 +1.3 
Housefurnishing goods._..._.--.. 106.6 106.4 106.4 106.4 106.1 +02 +02 +05 
Miscellaneous commodities...... 95.0 $5.0 95.0 95.0 24.0 0 0 +1.1 
Raw materials....__...._....._. 118.7 119.0 119.7 119.86 115.38 —0O.3 —0.9 + 2.5 
Semi-manufactured articles_.... 96.9 96.9 96.9 96.9 94.8 0 0 + 2.2 
Manufactured products ____---. 102.9 1062.8 102.6 102.6 101.6 + 0.1 + 0.3 +1.3 

All commodities other than farm 
RUGGUGNE 3 go ciesennemoceneee | $05.7 101.5 101.4 101.3 100.0 + 0.2 + 0.4 +1.7 

All commodities other than farm 
products and foods__........ 100.8 100.7 100.6 100.5 99.3 0.1 +0.3 1.5 

PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN SUBGROUP INDEXES FROM 
JAN. 12, 1946 TO JAN, 19, 1946 
Increases 
auamber ...2.~...- dive .. 1.5 Cotton Goods .- ¥, pel 0.2 
Dairy Products - -..---.. 1.1 Petroleum and Products 0.2 
Furnishings —-- . . a vee SE ee _ 0.1 
Livestock and Poultry........__.+..._... 0.1 
Decreases 

Other Foods -_--~_.-._------.------ 13 Other Farm Products_- 1.0 
Fruits and Vegetables__- 1.0 Non-Ferrous Metals 0.1 





+ 


Civil Engineering Construction Totals 
$101,433,000 for Week 


Civil engineering construction volume in continental United 
States totals $101,433,000 for the week ending Jan. 24, 1946, as re- 
ported to “Engineering News-Record.” This volume is 46% greater 
than the previous four-week moving average and is the highest re- 
ported since the week of June 3 1943. The current week’s total 
is 124% greater than the previous week and 1,054% greater than the 
corresponding week of 1945. The report made public on Jan. 24 went 
on to say: 

Private construction total of $64,234,000 for the current week is 
the third highest total reported since the week of Oct. 17, 1940. (It 
is topped only by Sept. 27, 1945, $69,200,000; and Nov. 1, 1945, $67,- 
400,000). The private construction total for the week is also 111% 
greater than last week and soars to 2,397% over the week last year. 
Public construction, $37,199,000 is 148% greater than last week and 
499% greater than the 1945 week. State and municipal construction 
total for the current week $13,835 000, is 19% over last week and 
1760% over the week last year. Federal construction, $23,364,000, rec- 
ords a 519% increase over the previous week and a 327% increase 
over the corresponding week of last year. 

On a four-week cumulative. basis, the total for 1946, $278,080,000 
is 215% greater than the $88,193,000 recorded for the same period 
last year. The current cumulative total for private construction is 





$184,908,000: and is 471% greater than the period last year. State 





and municipal construction, $56,356,000, is 283% greater than last 
year and Public construction $93,172,000 is 67% greater than last 
year. The Federal cumulative figure for 1946, $36,816,000 registered 
a 10% decrease below the 1945 figure. 


Civil engineering construction volume for the current week, | 
week and the 1945 week are: eek, last 


Jan. 24, 46 Jan. 17, 46 
Total U. S. Construction____ $101,433,000 $45,381,000 $8,791,000 
Private Construction ______ 64,234,000 30,394,000 2,576,000 
Public Construction _______ 37,199,000 14,987,000 6,215,000 
State and Municipal_____ 13,835,000 11,213,000 744,000 
SE iin Patio 23,364,000 3,774,000 5,471,000 


In the classified construction groups, seven of the nine classes re- 
corded gains during the current week over the previous week as fol- 
lows: Bridges, highways, earthwork and drainage, public, industrial 
and commercial buildings and unclassified. Seven of the nine classes 
gained over the week last year as follows: Waterworks, bridges, 
highways, earthwork and drainage, industrial and commercial build- 
ings, and unclassified. 

New Capital 

New capital for construcuon purposes this week totals $33,996,000 
and is made up of $29,496,000 in State and municipal bond sales and 
$4,500,000 in corporate security issues. New capital for the four weeks 
of 1946 totals $234,778,000 and is 127% greater than the $103,217,000 
reported for the corresponding period of 1945. 





Trading on New York Exchanges 


The Securities and Exchange Commission made public on Jan. 23 
1946, figures showing the volume of total round-lot stock sales on the 
New York Stock Exchange and the New York Curb Exchange and 
the volume of round-lot stock transactions for the account of all 
members of these exchanges in the week ended Jan. 5, 1946, continu- 
ing a series of current figures being published weekly by the Commis- 
sion. Short sales are shown separately from other sales in these 
figures. 

Trading on the Stock Exchange for the account of members 
(except odd-lot dealers) during the week ended Jan. 5 (in round- 
lot transactions) totaled 1,179,789 shares, which amount was 16.42% 
of the total transactions on the Exchange of 5,480,400 shares. This 
compares with member trading during the week ended Dec. 29 of 
1,604,404 shares, or 16.51% of the total trading of 4,859,910 shares. 
On the New York Curb Exchange, member trading during the week 
ended Jan. 5 amounted to 555,635 shares or 27.66% of the total 
volume on that Exchange of 2,006,465 shares. During the week ended 
Dec. 29 trading for the account of Curb members of 463,310 shares 
was 11.29% of the total trading of 2,051,500 shares. 

Total Round-Lot Steck Sales on the New York Stock Exchange and Round-Lot Stock 
Transactions for Account of Members* (Shares) 
WEEK ENDED JAN. 5, 1946 















































4. Total Round-Lot Sales: Total for Week +% 
Short sales. 116,430 
tOther sales_. 5,363,970 
Total sales 5,430,400 
%. Round-Lot Transactions for Account of Members, 
Except fur the Odd-Lot Accounts of Odd-Lot 
Dealers and Specialists: 
1. Transactions of specialists in stocks in which 
they are registered— 
rota! purchases- 577.630 
Short sales 62.440 
tOther sales__-- sida 488,900 
Total sales___ 551,340 10.30 
2. Other transactions initiated on the floor— 
Tota) purchases... 2 ne - — 107,800 
Short sales ancien 6,900 
+Other sales 109,030 ‘ 
yi! a a a 115,930 2.04 
3. Other transactions initiated off the floor— 
Total PUTCHAIUE....0...cnccmnsiegnsenieweesoas 190,796 
Short sales___ an 22,510 
Re beens 233,783 
\ Total sales 256,293 4.08 
4. Total— 
Total purchases__ i oie edit 676,226 
Po | Ea a Oe ae a 91,850 
tOther sales. 631,713 
Total sales on 923,563 16.42 





Total Round-Lot Steck Sales on the New York Curb Exchange and Stock 










































































Transactions for Account of Members*. (Shares) 
WEEK ENDED JAN. 5, 1946 
t. Total Round-Lot Sales: Total for Week *% 
Short sales 24,240 
tOther sales_. 1,982,225 
Ee Se 2,006.455 
3. Round-Lot Transactions for Account of Members: 
1. Transactions of specialists in stocks in which 
they are registerea— 
Total purchases 186,910 
SITE. EAE St 15,000 
tOther sales. 165,455 
cE SG a A 180,455 18.31 
2. Other transactions initiated on the floor— 
re a ee 8 a, ; 12,645 
Short sales ee 400 
— Other sales ‘Thy ti - 31,575 
Bg Be te ae 2 Rat hs ee 31,975 2.22 
8%. Other transactions initiated off the floor— 
Total purchases. Teen fee EES 59,170 
line 3,100 
tOther sales. 80,780 
Total sales 83,880 7.13 
4. Total— 
Total purchases. 258,725 
Short sales scsi 18,500 
tOther sales. tre 277,810 
OU i oe 8 =" 296,310 27.66 
3. Odd-Lot Transactions for Account of Specialists— 
Customers’ short sales___.___._ Doe =o 0 
&Customers’ other sales a eae 78,448 
Total purchases Ende ee 78,448 
Total sales____..._.- 79,598 


*The term ‘‘members” includes all regular and associate Exchange members, their 
‘rms and their partners. including special partners. 
compared with twice the total round-lot volume on the Exchange for the reason that 
the Exchange volume includes only sales. 
- ¢In caiculating these percentages the total of members’ purchases and sales is 
2tRound-lot short sales which are exempted from restriction by the Commission’s 
tules are included with “other sales.” 


$Sales marked “‘short exempt’’ are included.w#ith ‘“‘other sales.” 


| elected President of 


Milton Again Heads 
Can. Mfrs. Institute 


| George A. Milton, President of 


Jan. 25, ’45 | the George A. Milton Can Co. of 


Brooklyn, N. Y., has been re- 
the Can 
Manufacturers Institute, it was 
announced on Jan. 14 by Gordon 
Cole, Advertising Director for tne 
Institute. Mr. Milton has been an 
active member of the Institute 
since its formation in 1939. H. 
Ferris White was re-elected 
Executive Vice-President and 
Clifford Sifton was re-elected 
Secretary and Treasurer. The new 
board of Governors is composed 
of R. Amundsen, of The Texas 
Company; C. H. Black, of Ameri- 
can Can Co.; E. D. Murphy, of the 
National Can Corp.; C. C. Conway, 





of Continental Can Co.; J. F. Ege- 
nolf, of Continental Can Co.; D. 
W. Figgis, of American Can Co.; 
W. H. Funderburg, of Continental 
Can Co.; D. M. Heekin, of the 
Heekin Can Co.; V. K. LeComte, 
of LeComte & Co.; R. S. Solinsky, 
of Cans, Inc.; J. A. Stewart, of 
American Can Co.; H. K. Taylor, 
of George D. Ellis & Sons, Ine. 
- E. B. Webster, of Crown Can 
oO. 


eee _—aetniiniaaliiinasiiliecadai cas 
Cotton Spinning for Dec. 
The Bureau of the Census an- 
nounced on Jan, 22 that, accord- 
ing to preliminary figures, 23,- 
806,392 cotton spinning spindlés 
were in place in the United States 
on Dec. 31, 1945, of which 21,551,- 
960 were operated at some time 
during the month, compared with 
21,605,060 in November, 21,721;- 
792 in October, 21,911,746 in 
September, 22,170,180 in August, 
and 22,212,432 in December 1944. 





The aggregate number of active 
spindle hours reported for the 
month was 7,732,919,207, an aver- 
age of 325 per spindle in place, 
compared with 8,672,129,859, an 
average of 364 per spindle in place, 
for last month and 8,760,582,052 an 

| average of 397 per spindle in 
| place, December 1944. Based on 
an activity of 80 hours per week, 
cotton spindles in the United 
States were operated during De- 
| cember, 1945 at 101.5% capacity. 
|The percent, on the same activity 
| basis, was 104.6 for November, 
|105.0 for October, 111.8 for 
, September, 100.5 for August, and 
118.5 for December, 1944. 


NYSE Odd-Lot Trading 


The Securities and Exchange 
Commission made public on Jan. 
23, a summary for the week 
ended Jan. 12 of complete figurés 
showing the daily volume of stock 
transactions for odd-lot account 
of all odd-lot dealers and special- 
ists who handled odd lots on the 
New York Stock Exchange, con- 
tinuing a series of current figures 
being published by the Commis- 
sion. The figures are based upon 
reports filed with the Commis- 
sion by the odd-lot dealers and 
specialists. 
STOCK TRANSACTIONS FOR THE OD 
LOT ACCOUNT OF ODD-LOT DEALERS 


AND SPECIALISTS ON THE N. ¥ 
STOCK EXCHANGE 


Week Ended Jan. 12, 1946 
Odd-Lot Sales by Dealers— Total 


(Customers’ purchases) For Week 
Number of orders__._______ 53,324 
Number of shares__..__.___ 1,606.068 
Dollar vaine;......- $66,209,347 

Odd-Lot Purchases by Dealers— 

(Customers’ sales) 

Number of Orders: 
Customers’ short sales____ 130 
*Customers’ other sales____ 45,652 

Customers’ total sales____ 45,782 
Number of Shares: 

Customers’ short sales____ 3,993 








*Customers’ other sales__-- 1 296,641 
Customers’ total sales____ 1,300,634 
Dollar value____......_.... $54,272,667 
| Round-Lot Sales by Dealers— 
| Number of Shares: 
Bees WHO. 25. ss 110 
ee ee ene er as Tee 223,480 
TOCOk COANS nck pid uid 293,590 
Round-Lot Purchases by Dealers— 
Number of shares__._______ 527,950 
*Sales marked “short exempt” are re- 


—~ with “other sales.” 

tSales to offset customers’ odd-lot orders 
— ang 4 to liquidate a long position which 
S less than a round lot are reported with 
“other sales.” ” 
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Daily Average Crude Oil Production for Week 
Ended Jan. 19, 1946 Increased 35,200 Barrels 


The American Petroleum Institute estimates that the daily 
average gross crude oil production for the week ended Jan. 19, 1946 
was 4,605,950 barrels, an increase of 35,200 barrels per day over the 
preceding week and 105,950 barrels in excess of the daily average 
figure of 4,500,000 barrels estimated by the Bureau of Mines as the 
requirements for the month of January, 1946. The current figure 
however, was 127,800 barrels per day below the average daily pro- 
duction for the week ended Jan. 20, 1945. Daily output for the four 
weeks ended Jan. 19, 1946 averaged 4,547,600 barrels. Further de- 
tails as reported by the Institute follow: 

Reports received from refining companies indicate that the indus- 
try as a whole ran to stills on a Bureau of Mines basis approximately 
4,627,000 barrels of crude oil daily and produced 13,979,000 barrels 
of gasoline; 2,198,000 barrels of kerosine; 5,295,000 barrels of dis- 
tillate fuel, and 8,563,000 barrels of residual fuel oil during the week 
ended Jan. 19, 1946; and had in storage at the end of that week 100,~- 
778,000 barrels of finished and unfinished gasoline; 9,454,000 barrels 
of kerosine; 31,403,000 barrels of distillate fuel, and 40,557,000 bar- 


rels of residual fuel oil. 
DAILY AVERAGE CRUDE OIL PRODUCTION (FIGURES IN BARRELS) 























State Actual Production 
*B. of M. Allow- Week Change 4 Weeks Week 
Calculated ables Ended from Ended Ended 
Requirements Begin. Jan. 19, Previous Jan. 19, Jan. 20, 
January Jan. 1 1946 Week 1946 1945 
Oklahoma --._----- aie 382,000 390,000 +391,850 + 800 391,650 362,500 
EE 260,000 249,400 7+261,500 + 12,300 239,650 276,550 
Sn 800 jhciie +750 acho 750 1,000 
handle Texas --- 81,000 intel 81,000 88,700 
North. i A ereeen 152,800 wi diab 152,000 143,150 
West ‘Texas -__--.-- 489,300 ‘alban 483,450 478,600 
East Central Texas_-_ 140,050 crn 138,800 144,050 
Want Demes -.....-.--. 320,000 Nabeey 316,750 385,700 
Southwest Texas __-- 328,900 iniibacks 325,300 342,350 
Coastal Texas —._--- 488,750 abies 483,500 552,600 
Total Texas ...._ 1,950,000 $2,122,696 2,000,800 _... 1,980,800 2,135,150 
North Louisiana ---~- 79,950 - + 1,250 78,400 69,000 
Coastal Louisiana -- 288,850 aij 292,100 289,200 
Total Louisiana 365,000 409,214 368,800 + 1,250 370,500 358,200 
Seeaneas - 2... 76,000 77,311 77,500 + 200 77,000 81,700 
Mississippi ._-._---- 48,000 56,600 + 3,000 54,650 47,600 
en fe 500 600 — 200 700 250 
FESR a Casts 100 eee 100 50 
ES eee ine 206,000 207,300 — 150 205,600 198,250 
a as 13,000 14,050 — 1,400 14,250 12,550 
Eastern— 
(Not incl. Ill., Ind., 

Ky.) ss abl a Sik 63,200 63,300 — 2,900 61,750 63,800 
Kentucky intlene a 28,500 28,900 — 900 29,600 30,450 
Ruicniwen __-.__---= 46,000 44,100 —- 3,000 45,300 42,550 
W*oming ...---.... 90,000 100,750 + 6,050 94,650 99,750 
Ree os. 21,000 19,500 ‘alidinade 19,700 20,400 
GoOTeRe . oe ss. 20,000 123,600 — 2,500 21,700 9,450 
New Mexico ____--_- 98,000 104,000 98,450 + 150 98,200 103,150 

Total East of Calif. 3,668,000 3,758,450 +17,700 3,706,550 3,843,350 
| See eee 832,000 $824,000 847,500 + 17,500 841,050 890,400 
Total United States 4,500,000 4,605,950 +35,200 4,547,600 4,733,750 


*These are Bureau of Mines calculations of the requirements of domestic crude 
oil (after deductions of condensate and natural gas derivatives) based upon certain 
premises outlined in its detailed forecast for the month of January. As requirements 
may be supplied either from stocks or from new production, contemplated withdrawals 
from crude oil inventories must be deducted from the Bureau’s estimated requirements 
to determine the amount of new crude to be produced. In some areas the weekly 
estimates do, however, include small but indeterminate amounts of condensate which 
is mixed with crude oil in the field. 

+7Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska figures are for week ended 7:00 a.m. Jan. 16, 1946. 

tThis is the net basic allowable as of Jan. 1 calculated on a 31-day basis and 
includes shutdowns and exemptions for the entire month. With the exception of 
several fields which were exempted entirely and of certain other fields for which 
shutdowns were ordered for from 1 to 12 days, the entire state was ordered shut 
dewn for 5 days, no definite dates during the month being specified; operators only 
being required to shut down as best suits their operating schedules or labor needed 
to — leases, a total equivalent to 5 days shutdown time during the calendar 
month. 

§Recommendation of Conservation Committee of California Oil Producers. 

{Weeks of Jan. 5 and 12 overstated by approximately 8,000 due to error by 
reporting company. 


CRUDE RUNS TO STILLS; PRODUCTION OF GASOLINE; STOCKS OF FINISHED 
AND UNFINISHED GASOLINE, KEROSINE, GAS OIL AND DISTILLATE FUEL 
AND RESIDUAL FUEL OIL, WEEK ENDED JAN. 19, 1946 


(Figures in thousands of barrels of 42 gallons each) 


Figures in this section include reported totals plus an 

estimate of unreported amoynts and are therefore on a 
Bureau of Mines basis—— 

§Gasoline ¢tFinish’d tStks. of {Stks. 











% Daily Crude Runs Produc’n and {Stocks GasOil of 
Refin’g to Stills at Ref. Unfin. of & Dist. Resid. 
Capac. Daily % Op- Inc. Nat. Gasoline Kero- Fuel Fuel 

District— Report’g Av. erated Blended Stocks sine Oil Oil 
Bast Coast... ___ 99.5 771 97.5 1,705 21,235 7 
oe Soest 3,907 9,174 5,770 

District No.1....__. 76.8 85 58.2 243 2,990 256 471 284 

District No. 2.--.-- 81.2 58 116.0 220 1,112 28 145 169 
ie ae. My. 87.2 709 82.7 2,501 20,841 1,538 4,625 2,452 
Okla., Kan., Mo...... 78.3 380 81.0 1,387 9,405 390 1,616 1,026 
{nland Texas_.___.-_ 59.8 222 67.3 925 2.791 188 341 ‘691 
Texas Gulf Coast..... 89.3 1,132 91.5 3,659 16,946 1,338 5,405 4,890 
Louisiana Gulf Coast. 96.8 303 116.5 821 5,215 988 1,991 1,237 
No. La. & Arkansas. 55.9 57 45.2 180 21100 160 420 "266 
Rocky Mountain— 

District No. 3---_._. 17.1 13 100.0 36 106 20 16 30 

District No. 4..-.. 72.1 116 73.0 367 1,960 92 4ng 704 
California _........- 86.5 781 808 1,935 16,077 549 6,791 23,038 
Total U.S. B. of M. 

basis Jan. 19, 1946. 85.7 4,627 85.6 13,979 *100,778 9,454 31,403 40,557 
Total U.S. B. of M. 

basis Jan. 12, 1946. 85.7 4,498 83.2 14246 [99,267 9,641 33,359 40,499 
UD. Ss. B of M. basis 

Jan. 20, 1945_..--- 4,696 14,693 +89,670 9,313 34,090 52,173 


*Includes 8,267,000 barrels of unfinished gasoline stocks. 
barrels of unfinismed gasoline stocks. tStocks at refineries, at bulk terminals, in 
transit and in pipe lines. §Not including 2,198,000 barrels of kerosine, 5,295,000 
barrels of gas oil and distillate fuel oil and 8,563,000 barrels of residual fuel oil 
produced during the week ended Jan. 19, 1946, which compares with 2,101,000 barrels, 
5,325,000 barrels and 8,223,000 barrels, respectively, in the preceding week and 


tIncludes 12,945,000 


Weekly Goal and Coke Production Statistics 


The total production of bituminous coal and lignite in the week 
ended Jan. 19, 1946, as estimated by the United States Bureau of 
Mines, amounted to 12,800,000 net tons, an increase of 1,200,000 tons, 
or 10.3%, over the preceding week. Output in the corresponding 
week of 1945 was 11,960,000 tons. For the year to Jan. 19, 1946, 
soft coal production was estimated at 32,980,000 net tons, a decrease 
of 4.9% when compared with the 34,685,000 tons produced from 
Jan. 1 to Jan. 20, 1945. 


Production of Pennsylvania anthracite for the week ended 
Jan. 19, 1946, as estimated by the Bureau of Mines, was 1,130,000 
tons, a decrease of 83,000 tons (6.8%) from the preceding week. 
When compared with the output in the corresponding week of 1945 
there was an increase of 137,000 tons, or 13.8%. For the calendar 
year to date, anthracite production amounted to 2,940,000 tons, com- 
pared with 2,881,000 tons in the corresponding period of 1945. 

The Bureau also reported that the estimated production of bee- 
hive coke in the United States for the week ended Jan. 19, 1946 
showed a decrease of 3,200 tons when compared with the output 
for the week ended Jan. 12, 1946; and was 19,600 tons less than for 
the corresponding week of 1945. 


ESTIMATED UNITED STATES PRODUCTION OF BITUMINOUS COAIL, AND LIGNITE 
(In Net Tons) 


—_——_—_——Week Ended ——Jan. 1 to Date—— 








Jan. 19, *Jan,. 12, Jan. 20, *Jan. 19, Jan. 20, 
Bituminous coal & lignite— 1946 1946 1945 1946 1945 
Total, including mine fuel._ 12,800,000 11,600,000 11,960,000 32,980,000 34,685,000 
Daily average —_.____.._. 2,133,000 1,933,000 1,993,000 2,048,000 1,971,000 
*Revised. +Subject to current adjustment. 


ESTIMATED PRODUCTION OF PENNSYLVANIA ANTHRACITE AND COKE 
(In Net Tons) 





-————_——_Week Ended Calendar Year to Date——— 
tJan.19, §Jan. 12, Jan. 20, §Jan. 19, Jan. 20, Jan. 23, 
Penn. Anthracite— 1946 1946 1945 i946 1945 1937 
*Tctal incl. coll. fuel 1,130,000 1,213,000 993,000 2,940,000 2,881,000 3,184,000 
tCommercial produc. 1,085,000 1,164,000 953,000 2,822,000 2,766,000 3,025,000 
Beehive coke— 
United States total_ 92,000 95,200 111,600 250,900 288,200 208,900 


*Includes washery and dredge coal and coal shipped by truck from authorized 
yperations. {Excludes colliery fuel. {Subject to revision. §Revised. 


ESTIMATED WEEKLY PRODUCTION OF BITUMINOUS COAL AND LIGNITE, 
BY STATES, IN NET TONS 


(The current weekly estimates are based on railroad carloadings and river 
shipments and are subject to revision on receipt of monthly tonnage reports from 
































jistrict and State sources or of final annual returns from the operators.) 
Week Ended 
Jan. 12, Jan. 5, Jan. 13, 
State— 1946 1946 1945 

IIL on sincdilablaochn dldisiabdistidadanigiacepatieivanemansin 356,000 331,000 378,000 
ach canine sb cipisian chditadidsabtoaiiin ex chaow 6,000 6,000 7,000 
4rkansas and Oklahoma__-____-_--- 92,000 84,000 110,000 
Colorado__.. a roads 168,000 122,000 173,000 
Georgia and North Carolina______. 1,000 1,000 1,000 
flinois_______ 5acjaiddipiabichmadlalitiian dian abinabatie 1,477,000 1,218,000 1,467,000 
CN ie htc a ci ceictiieinivacssiiabbaigsiineenciilisus ib 536,000 445,000 584,000 
I aiteiieh hte c ocicieas dp nilaniditthiend tes eeteapietee ad eecsign 46,000 42,000 60,000 
Kansas and Missouri.._____---_--~— 98,000 104,000 182,000 
Kentucky—Easterneaus--- 2----- 772,000 945,000 1,055,000 
<entucky—Western_______-_--_-_-. 382,000 398,000 343,000 
IN icc ah aliai tiieiincn th Soin meiormeteiainas 37,000 39,000 34,000 
NOD ines icin clk etch acinidstanroaecndins 3,000 2,000 2,000 
Vontana (bitum. & lignite)_..._-~ 91,000 104,000 115,000 
TR TER ATES ea ‘ie 32,000 26,000 34,000 
VYorth & South Dakota (lignite) ___. 77,000 83,000 76,000 
Sth sossichaceal.sedninacieicineendastagtiinesieentneetoraedaetieies 720,000 615,000 682,000 
Pennsylvania (bituminous) -— ~~ —_. 2,660,000 2,290,000 2,780,000 
fennessee_____ 126,000 136,000 146,000 
Texas (bituminous & lignite)___._. 2,000 1,000 4,000 
SiG Ss ee 146,000 117,000 157,000 
Virginia__.______ S 307,000 300,000 400,000 
Washington___- are 31,000 28,000 32,000 
*West Virginia—Southern________. 2,201,000 1,715,000 2,184,000 
‘West Virginia—Northern________. 1,017,000 920,000 924,000 
Wyoming soe AA. 215,000 183,000 220,000 
§Other Western States_____- = ee 1,000 * * 
Total bituminous & lignite____-_ 11,600,000 10,255,000 12,150,000 


tIncludes operations on the N. & W.; C. & O.; Virginian; K. & M.; B. C. & G.; 
snd on the B. & O. in Kanawha, Mason, and Clay counties. tRest of State, including 
the Panhandle District and Grant, Mineral, and Tucker counties. {Includes Arizona 
and Oregon. ‘*Less than 1,000 tons. 





Non-Ferrous Metals—Allocation of Foreign 
Lead for Feb. Down—Utah Strike Hits Copper 


“E. & M. J. Metal and Mineral Markets,” in its issue of Jan. 24, 
stated: “Strike developments last week disturbed all sections of the 
market for non-ferrous metals. Stoppage of work at the steel plants 
was followed by an announcement that mine, mill, and smelter work- 
ers in the Salt Lake area went on strike at 8 a.m. Jan. 21, halting oper- 
ations in that district of properties of Kennecott, the American Smelt- 
ing & Refining Co., and the United ® 





States Smelting, Refining and 
Mining Co. There was no word 
from Washington on _ probable 
steps to be taken to correct the 
‘ead situation. After the meeting 
of the lead group it appeared cer- 
tain that consumers will have to 
reduce their demands. Quicksilver 
again sold at lower prices.” The 
publication further went on to 
say in part as follows: 


Copper 
_ The movement of copper to fab- 
fricating plants during January 
may turn out to be fairly heavy. 
Fear of spreading labor diffi- 
culties has brought numerous calls 
for copper that might otherwise 
have been shipped to buyers at a 
later date. The situation in re- 
gard to February is uncertain. 
The strike in Utah, and threats of 
strikes at various refineries and 
brass mills, make it difficult to es- 
timate deliveries. Consumers so 





1,536,000 barrels, 4,627,000 barrels and 9,375,000 barrels, respectively, in the week 
enued Jan. 20, 1945. {Revised in Texas Gulf area. 





‘far have asked for at least 40,000 





tons of foreign copper for Feb- 
ruary. 

Foreign copper sold on the basis 
of 12¢ f.a.s. New York, for ship- 
ment to Europe, and at 11.75¢ for 
South America. Tonnages _in- 
volved were not sufficient to dis- 
turb the average price. 


Lead 


A frank exchange of views fea- 
tured the meeting of the advisory 
committee and CPA officials in 
Washington on Jan. 22, Industry 
members maintained that nothing 
short of. swift action to correct the 
price situation in lead would 
bring relief to the market. A real- 
istic price under prevailing con- 
ditions would probable be some- 
what higher than 8¢ a pound. 
An upward revision, some argued, 
would increase production of pri- 
mary metal, stimulate the return 
of scrap, and curb the buying of 


Washington intends to act on the 
price suggestions is not known. 
Consumers will obtain less for- 
eign lead in February, probably 
not more than 14,000 tons, of 
which some 8,000 tons will come 
out of the stockpile and 6,000 
tons from current imports. The 
stockpile at the end of January 
will contain less than 60,000 tons 
of lead. 

Sales of lead in the domestic 
market for the week amounted to 
2,784 tons. 

Zinc 


Producers received requests for 
postponement of shipments of 
Prime Western to galvanizers, ow- 
ing to the strike at the steel mills. 
Otherwise the market situation in 
zine was about unchanged. Die 
casters are still taking substantial 
quantities of Special High Grade, 
even though the automobile in- 
dustry has been operating at a 
greatly reduced rate for some 
time. 
Antimony 

The British Ministry of Supply 
has raised the selling basis for 
antimony in the British market 
£12 10s. per long ton, establish- 
ing the quotation for the 99.6% 


grade at £125. The sharp up- 
ward revision reflects higher 
costs. Demand for antimony in 


the British market has bee active 
and supplies have been limited. 
The new quotation is equivalent 
to 22.46¢ per pound, United States 
funds. 

The position of antimony in the 
United States remains unchanged. 
Demand continues active and the 
supply situation is expected to 
remain tight until new supplies 
begin to move in volume from 
China. 

Tin 

Tin-plate production virtually 
ceased last week as a result of 
the strike at the steel plants. 
Consumption of tin for making 
tin-plate' has been averaging 
around 2,000 tons a month. 

The price situation in tin was 
unchanged. Straits quality tin for 


shipment, in cents per pound, was 


nominally as follows: 

Jan. Feb. March 
Jan. 17 52.000 52.000 52.000 
Jan. 18 52.000 52.000 52.000 
Jan. 19 52.000 52.000 52.000 
Jan. 21 52.000 52.000 52.000 
Jan, 22 52.000 52.000 52.000 
Jan. 23 52.000 52.000 52.000 


Chinese, or 99% tin, continued 
at 51.125¢ per pound. 


Quicksilver 

Those in close touch with the 
market felt that business covering 
a fairly large quantity might de- 
velop at the lower levels named 
recently, and this made for some 
price uncertainty as the week 
ended. Quotations covered a 
range of $103 to $106 per flask, a 
drop of $2. 

The November statistics of the 
Bureau of Mines showed general 
imports for the month of 18,261 
flasks, “mostly destined for the 
Government’s stockpile.’ Con- 
sumption dropped from 3,100 
flasks in October to 2,500 flasks 
in November. Domestic produc- 
tion was up slightly in November 
to 1,350 flasks. 

Mercurio Europeo has invited 
offers for establishment of two 
agencies, one to operate in North 
and South America, and the other 
to represent the organization in 


Europe. 
Silver 


The Green bill remains in the 
hands of the Senate Committee 
on Banking and Currency. No 
action is likely until Senator 
Wagner, who is ill, returns to 
Washington. 

The New York Official for for. 
eign silver was unchanged last 





what most observers regard as an 
underpriced commodity. Whether 





week at 7034¢. London continued 
at 44d. . 
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Revenue Freight Car Loadings During Week 
Ended Jan. 19, 1946 Decreased 23,083 Cars 


Loading of revenue freight for the week ended Jan. 19, 1946, 
totaled 749,475 cars, the Association of American Railroads an- 
nounced on Jan. 24. This was a decrease below the corresponding 
week of 1945 of 28,097 cars, or 3.6% and a decrease below the 
same week in 1944 of 49,175 cars or 6.2%. 

Loading of revenue freight for the week of Jan. 19, decreased 
23,083 cars, or 3.0% below the preceding week. 

Miscellaneous freight loading totaled 328,968 cars, a decrease of 
29.488 cars below the preceding week, and a decrease of 50,739 cars 
below the corresponding week in 1945. 

Loading of merchandise less than carload lot freight totaled 
117,389 cars, an increase of 1,441 cars above the preceding week, 
and an increase of 19,368 cars above the corresponding week in 1945. 

Coal loading amounted to 184,725 cars, an increase of 14,693 
cars above the preceding week, and an increase of 12,472 cars above 
the corresponding week in 1945. 

Grain and grain products loading totaled 54,925 cars, an in- 
crease of 472 cars above the preceding week and an increase of 8,898 
cars above the corresponding week in 1945. In the Western Dis- 
tricts alone, grain and grain products loading for the week of Jan. 
19 totaled 36,599 cars, an increase of 103 cars above the preceding 
week and an increase of 5,528 cars above the corresponding week 
in 1945. 

Livestock loading amounted to 11,027 cars, a decrease of 7,099 
cars below the preceding week and a decrease of 4,384 cars below 
the corresponding week in 1945. In the Western Districts alone 
loading of livestock for the week of Jan. 19 totaled 7,771 cars, a 
decrease of 5,761 cars below the preceding week, and a decrease of 
3,174 cars below the corresponding week in 1945. 

Forest products loading totaled 33,070 cars, an increase of 230 
cars above the preceding week, but a decrease of 6,041 cars below 


the corresponding week in 1945. 

Ore loading amounted to 9,300 cars, a decrease of 420 cars below 
the preceding week and a decrease of 2,607 cars below the corre- 
sponding week in 1945. 

Coke loading amounted to 10,071 cars, a decrease of 2,912 cars 
below the preceding week, and a decrease of 5,064 cars below the 
corresponding week in 1945. 

All districts reported decreases compared with the correspond- 
ing week in 1945 except the Eastern, Pocahontas, and Northwestern 
and all reported decreases compared with 1944, except the 
Pocahontas. 





1946 1945 Rp oth 

J of January 5 : Real 652,457 683,398 69,62° 
week of January 12 ‘ 772,558 783,060 779,531 
Week of January 19 749,475 “77,572 798,650 
Total ~ 2.174,490 2,244,030 2,347,810, 


The following table is a summary of the freight carloadings for 
the separate railroads and systems for the week erded Jan. 19, 1946. 
During this period 59 roads reported gains over the week ended 
Jan. 20, 1945. 

REVENUE FREIGHT LOADED AND RECEIVED. FROM CONNECTIONS 


(NUMBER OF CARS) WEEK ENDED JAN. 19 
Total Loads 












































Total Received from 
ee Revenue Freight Loaded Connections 
Eastern District— 1946 1945 1944 1946 1945 
heistiaheenenenpiginpenacinaait 361 291 276 1,701 1,461 
a iain dineiagitnenciinihentn uhiaeg 2,870 2,096 2,534 419 50° 
Boston & Maine___._----~-~-~---------- 7,488 6,051 6,473 13,388 13,448 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville__-- 1,146 1,250 1,495 1,874 _—_ 
Central Indiana.___....-.....----~-- 47 36 31 4 0 
Central Vermont___~-------~---------- 1,184 961 1,000 2,244 1,80 7 
Delaware & Hudson__-~------------- 4,324 4,111 5,494 11,724 12,260 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western--_-_- 7,669 6, 724 7,218 8,551 10,515 
Detroit & Mackinac__~.------------- 235 179 179 178 106 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton__-_~~- pe 2,037 1,68) 2,099 1,595 1,872 
Detroit & Toledo Shore Line__._-----~-- 320 250 325 3,368 3.208 
peas trek Wee - “3it7 “3oa1 ‘3'60e 8287986 
, , ’ ’ ‘ ’ ) 
tshigh & Hudson River- sc siinmiclaesiainlel 145 128 168 2'278 3,341 
Lehigh & New England_.------------. 1,111 1,585 1,904 1,381 1,24¢ 
Lehigh Valley__--------------------- 3,296 6,757 8,538 7,678 11,724 
Maine Central____-__--------------- 2,687 2,078 2,293 4,230 3,850 
SMonongshela.__....._._-..-...----- 6,814 5,788 6,376 285 296 
Montour____..----~---------------- 2,640 2,496 2,547 23 19 
New York Central Lines__-----------. 45,354 44,856 48,149 50,563 50,261 
N. Y., N. H. & Hartford__------------ 10,782 8,769 10,046 14,700 15,911 
New York, Ontario & Western--_----- 787 787 1,013 2,096 2,796 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis__---_-. 5,730 6,631 6,669 13,966 16,447 
- N. ¥., Susquehanna & Western___~-~- 456 414 622 2,352 2,139 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie__------------ 6,851 7,806 7,776 8,214 7,404 
Pere Marquette__—~---------------- - 4,725 4,794 4,579 7,259 8,002 
Pittsburgh & Shawmut__-~--------~--. 966 846 931 12 18 
Pittsburg, Shawmut & North_-------- 243 289 343 272 255 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia____------. 975 1,012 1,191 1,997 2,809 
Rutland__-____-------------------- - 362 305 375 1,201 782 
Wabash_-_-_---_--_-_---------------- 5,705 6,203 6,389 11,896 12,60° 
Wheeling & Lake Erie._----------- — 5,024 5,627 4,780 3,518 4,845 
| 152,187 146,552 157,912 202,095 217,886 
Allegheny District— 
Akron, Canton & Youngstown__--~-~- 572 803 739 1,164 1,558 
Baltimore & Ohio__—-~--~----------- 41,195 40,688 41,054 24.146 28,497 
Bessemer & Lake Erie___--------_---. 1,897 2,433 2,772 1,008 1.497 
Cambria & Indiana_..--~------~---- 1,685 1,359 1,830 9 5 
Central R. R. of New vsrsey_---------. 5,884 5,398 6,379 16,293 18,014 
Cornwall____--_-------------------- 469 301 630 38 47 
Cumberland & Pennsylvania__.___-- ae 342 208 221 12 8 
Ligonier Valley_—-- Pe 30 103 171 23 41 
Long Island___~-~-----~------------ 1,594 1,442 1,278 4.300 2.915 
Penn-Reading Seashore Lines________. 1,497 1,620 1,587 2,140 2,411 
Pennsylvania System—--~-----------~- 74,684 74,871 76,492 56.514 65,793 
Reading Co.___-- 13,931 12,586 14,650 26,058 28,490 
Onion (Pittsburgh) __---------------- 8,443 19,531 19,933 2'564 3.631 
Western Maryland 4,271 3,626 3,996 11,903 13,978 
Total____---- 156,494 164,969 171,732 146,172 167,885 
Pocahontas District — 
Chesapeake & Ohio -- 30,769 28,370 28.473 11,132 11,493 
Norfolk & Western__--.-----------....__ 20,922 21,026 21,902 6,512 9,381 
Virginian -- 5,147 4,648 4,697 1,256 2,369 
Total 56,838 54,044 55,072 


18,900 23,243 





Total Loads 







































































Railroads rf ; Sotet as Received from 
evenue Freight Loade Connections 
Southern District— 1946 1945 1944 1946 1945 
Alabama, Tennessee & Northern______ 306 409 363 276 463 
Atl. & W. P.—W. R. R. of Ala... ___ Til 791 709 1.874 2.669 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Coast_______ t ; 756 ae ae 
Atlantic Coast Line__-_____...___ 13,089 14,676 13,059 10,359 14,675 
Central of Georgia_________________ “ 3,861 3,982 3,767 4,597 5,810 
Charleston & Western Carolina__.____ 317 402 384 1447 1955 
CE iteiptmnnninccnwnnee 1,790 1,686 1,594 3,299 3,439 
Columbus & Greenville... = 309 350 274 "251 "457 
Durham & Southern________________. 51 135 108 598 883 
Florida East Coast_____.___._______ a 3,307 3,557 3,007 1,623 1,552 
Gainesville Midland_._...... === = 44 40 47 "141 "117 
Georgia________----._-_ 903 1,079 1,215 2,198 2,905 
a 358 445 418 695 900 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio____-_____._.______ 4,356 4,781 3,936 4,044 4,044 
Dilinois Central System_._........____. 25,914 26,534 28,774 14,133 18,038 
Louisville & Nashville_____....______. 25,926 26,815 24,205 10,127 12,343 
Macon, Dublin &Savannah._._ 215 185 178 ‘917 "905 
Mississippi Central_______.__________ 240 260 268 389 502 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. L.._____ 2,797 3,269 3,123 3,950 4,733 
Norfolk Southern__.____________ 1,108 923 856 1,345 1,862 
Piedmont Northern___.____..________. 378 407 435 1,418 1,419 
Richmond, Fred. & Potomac________ ni 420 433 356 8,939 10,735 
Seaboard Air Line__..........- 10,190 10,711 10,086 7,875 8,961 
Southern System___ 23,150 23,720 22,698 23,169 27,436 
Tennessee Central - 563 669 701 846 783 
Winston-Salem Southbound__________ 129 147 149 904 1,108 
Total 120,372 126,406 121,466 105,414 128,694 
Northwestern District— 
Chicago & North Western__________ — 16,043 14,811 16,173 13,914 14,494 
Chicago Great Western_____._..______ 2,836 2,700 2.814 3,024 3,492 
Chicago, Milw., St. P. & Pac....___ 21,731 22,280 22,002 11,423 11,226 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minn. & Omaha____ 4,043 3,384 4,311 4:331 3,920 
Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range_______. 1,132 1.214 1,333 253 ‘211 
Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic___. s 672 643 891 522 634 
Elgin, Joilet & Eastern____._._________. 6,624 9,069 9,019 10,528 12,910 
Ft. Dodge, Des Moines & South_______ 455 332 413 140 110 
Great Northern “ 11,622 11,242 12,855 4,700 5,636 
Green Bay & Western__...__________. 484 456 535 1,071 950 
Lake Superior & Ishpeming_________ si 310 290 291 69 79 
Minneapolis & St. Louis___._._......__. 2,387 1,964 2,355 2,503 2,826 
Minn., St. Paul & 8, 8. M.__________ pee 5,585 4,756 5,841 3,436 3,357 
Mecuuern Pate... iad 9,566 9,677 10,875 4,799 3,961 
Spokane International__._.____._..____. 99 256 148 445 448 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle__....___. 2,124 2,322 2,461 2,490 3,868 
Total 85,713 85,396 92,31 63,648 70,122 
Central Western District— 
Atch., Top. & Santa Fe System_____ —ne ©0228, 406 24,115 22,729 9,728 14,13¢ 
Alton = at ae 2,673 3,454 3,308 3,210 4,72) 
Bingham & Garfield__...._________ ne 268 375 624 28 "85 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy___.__... 21,160 20,335 22,087 11,348 12,737 
Chicago & Illinois Midland___________ 3,314 3,237 2,790 888 1,161 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific____.___ 12,756 12,527 12,318 12,079 14,621 
Chicago & Eastern Ilinois__._...____ ra 2,984 2,801 2,887 3,100 5,365 
Colorado & Southern________________ 647 721 782 1,536 2,200 
Denver & Rio Grande Western______ — 3,293 3,860 3,774 4,405 5,808 
Denver & Salt Lake__......._-______. 868 772 879 51 "47 
Fort Worth & Denver City__._._______ ai 820 758 938 1,148 1,357 
Oilinois Terminal wil 2,146 2,103 2,260 1,523 2,060 
Missouri-Illinois__._._.__.__._________ a 826 876 960 454 564 
Nevada Nortnera... aa 1,320 1,465 1,793 141 107 
North Western Pacific__......_____.__ 591 674 790 658 949 
Peoria & Pekin Union___._._________. 37 12 48 0 0 
Southern Pacific (Pacific)......__._ ant? BY, FSS 29,468 29,234 10,082 14,468 
Toledo, Peoria & Western___.._______ 0 300 473 0 2,054 
Union Pacific System 16,521 17,859 16,973 11,884 16,110 
Utah ms 881 509 707 9 3 
Western Pacific 1,823 1,715 1,881 3,404 4,346 
Total 122,589 127,936 128,235 75,676 .102,872 
Southwestern District— 
Burlington-Rock Island 255 368 206 455 710 
Gulf Coast Lines___ 4,333 7,032 7,144 2,294 2,622 
International-Great Northern________ 1,646 2,485 1,980 3,200 3,649 
tK. O. & G., M. V. & O. C.-A.-A._____ 1,282 1,240 1,099 1,687 1,635 
Kansas City Southern 2,525 4,615 5,130 3,031 2,751 
Louisiana & Arkansas___....________. 2,010 3,475 3,278 2,180 2,517 
Litchfield & Madison__...___._______ 293 337 293 1,239 1,401 
Missouri & Arkansas_....__________ ais 154 127 178 354 550 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines_______ ai 4,868 6,664 5,567 4,003 5,650 
DRT TR ne 15,310 17,019 17,167 14,012 18,579 
Quanah Acme & Pacific__...._..______. 82 54 94 135 383 
St. Louis-San Francisco______________ 9,050 9,372 8,629 7,526 8,63¢ 
St. Louis-Southwestern_....___ 2,326 3,369 3,082 4,791 6,812 
Texas & New Orleans__._________ 7,665 11,169 13,067 5,196 5,554 
RRS SE aS 3,347 4,819 4,902 6,006 8,381 
Wichita Falls & Southern___________ 71 92 83 63 3e 
Weatherford M. W. & N. W.__._______ 65 32 17 11 29 
Total 55,282 72,269 71,916 56,183 69,892 


tIncluded in Atlantic Coast Line RR. tIncludes Midland Valley Ry. and Kansas, 


por 5 & Gulf Ry. only in 1944 and also Oklahoma City-Ada-Atoka Ry. in 1945 
and : 


NOTE—Previous year’s figures revised. 


Weekly Statistics of Paperboard Industry 


We give herewith latest figures received by us from the National 
Paperboard Association, Chicago, IIl., in relation to activity im the 
paperboard industry. 

The members of this Association represent 83% of the total 
industry, and its program includes a statement each week from each 
member of the orders and production, and also a figure which indi- 
cates the activity of the mill based on the time operated. These 
figures are advanced to equal 100%, so that they represent the total 
industry. 


STATISTICAL REPORTS—ORDERS, PRODUCTION, MILL ACTIVITY 





Orders Unfilled Orders 
Period Received Production Remaining Percent of Activity 
1945—Week Ended Tons Tons Tons Current Cumulative 
Ps Bins ale 201,060 156,223 511,022 97 94 
2, SIS TS 162,023 157,617 509,984 97 94 
ERE St SRS Oe 123,281 154,122 479,228 95 94 
rs ee 123,781 147,083 454.926 91 94 
ee RE ERSTE: SOUR 172,297 152,571 472,568 96 94 
NG Ne ESE gee cet ie Rear ecm 173,537 154,235 490,123 97 94 
NS A 150,330 157,792 487,481 98 94 
ey _ “atehlehai a aera 122,229 148,591 451,654 92 94 
SN CE ca en oa 97,323 78,862 462,446 52 93 
1946—Week Ended 
SEA TPO 176,346 111,967 526,891 75 7 
> Sin Ak er 143.366 144,482 523,672 94 85 
DAE; Webkn ck oaeeeen a 134,265 143,550 507,651 93 88 


Notes—Unfilled orders of the prior week, plus orders received, less production, do 
not necessarily equal the unfilled orders at the close. Compensation for delinquent 


reports, orders made for or filled from stock, and other items made necessary adjust- 
ments of unfilled orders 





Results of Treasury 
Bill Offering 


The Secretary of Treasury an- 
nounced on Jan. 28 that the tend- 
ers for $1,300,000,000 or there- 
about off 91-day Treasury bills 
to be dated Jan. 31 and to mature 
May 2, which were offered on 
Jan. 25, were opened at the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks on Jan. 28. 

Total applied for, $2,025,044,000. 

Total accepted, $1,315,717,000 
(includes $53,578,000 entered on a 
fixed price basis at 99.905 and ac- 
cepted in full). 

Average price, 99.905+; equiv- 
alent rate of discount approxi- 
mately 0.375% per annum. 

Range of accepted competitive 
bids: 

High, 99.907, equivalent rate of 
discount approximately 0.368% 
per annum. 

Low, 99.505; equivalent rate of 
discount approximately 0.376% 
per annum. 

(61% of the amount bid for at 
the low price was accepted.) 

There was a maturity of a sim- 
ilar issue off bills on Jan. 31 in 
the amount of $1,318,226,000. 





Dec. Cotton Consumption 


The Census Bureau at Wash- 
ington on Jan. 21 issued its re- 
port showing cotton consumed in 
the United States, cotton on hand, 
and active cotton spindles in the 
month of December. 

In the month of December, 1945, 
cotton consumed amounted to 
651,784 bales of lint and 86,303 
bales of linters, as compared with 
743,450 bales of lint and 83,680 
bales of linters in November and 
758,809 bales of lint and 120,947 
bales of linters in December, 1944. 

In the five months ending 
Dec. 31 cotton consumption was 
3,595,851 bales of lint and 417,141 
bales of linters, which compares 
with 4,020,386 bales of lint and 
618,895 bales of linters in the cor- 
responding period a year ago. 





There were 2,380,324 bales of 
lint and 302,678 bales of linters on 
hand in consuming establishments 
on Dec. 31, 1945, which compares 
with 2,202,498 bales of lint and 
257,002 bales of linters on Nov. 30, 
1945, and 2,320,596 bales of lint 
and 268,079 bales of linters on 
Dec. 31, 1944. 

On hand in public storage and 
at compresses on Dec. 31, 1945, 
there were 10,504,564 bales of lint 
and 44,323 bales of linters, which 
compares with 10,623,198 bales of 
lint and 43,587 bales of linters on 
Nov. 30 and 13,379,245 bales of 
lint and 25,747 bales of linters on 
Dec. 31, 1944. 

There were 21,551,960 fotton 
spindles active during December, 
which compares with 21,551,960 
coton spindles active during 
November, 1945, and with 22,212,- 
432 active cotton spindles during 
December, 1944. 





Lumber Movement—Week 


Ended January 19, 1946 


According to the National Lum- 
ber Manfacturers’ Association, 
lumber shipments of 428 mills re- 
porting to the National Lumber 
Trade Barometer were 22.1% 
above production for the week 
ending January 19, 1946. In the 
same week new orders of these 


mills were 29.6% above produc- 
tion. Unfilled order files of the 
reporting mills amounted to 87% 
of stocks. For reporting softwood 
mills, unfilled orders are equiv- 
alent to 33 days’ production at the 
current rate, and gross stocks are 
equivalent to 36 days’ production. 

For the year-to-date, shipments 
of reporting identical mills ex- 
ceeded production by 14.2%; or- 
ders by 28.0%. 

Compared to the average cor- 
responding week of 1935-1939, 
production of reporting mills was 





2.0% below; shipments were 7.3% 
above; orders were 2.4% below. 
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WN. Y. Banks in Favorable Position to 
Face Post-War Years, Bell Reports 


The 1,200 banking organizations under the supervision of the 
Wew York State Banking Department are in a favorable position to 





meet the re- 
S p onsibilitues 
of the post- 
war years, El- 
Yiott V. Bell, 
S u perintend- 
ent of Banks, 
said in his an- 
mual report to 
the Governor 
and the Legis- 
Jature made 
public Jan. 11. 
He stated that 
the banking 
system of New 
York State 
fias emerged 
from the war 
years with its 
size nearly 
doubled, the 
quality of its assets the best on 
record, its liquidity increased and 
its earning power considerably 
improved. } 

“In recent months some revival 
in private borrowing has taken 
place,” says Mr. Bell. “There is 
evidence that loans have been 
made to business in somewhat 
Jarger amounts this year. In ad- 
dition, the outstanding balances of 
guaranteed loans for war purposes 
have been declining since the mid- 
dle of 1944, indicating heavier re- 
liance upon private credit. Real 
estate loans and loans to consum- 
ers have also been increasing dur- 
ing the year. The banking system 
thus appears at the end of 1945 
to be making progress in its tran- 
sition from war to peace.” 

Mr. Bell noted that the opera- 
tions of the Treasury and the tim- 
ing of the war loan drives kept 
the resources and deposits of the 
commercial banks from extending 
their wartime rise in the first ten 
months of 1945, but the assets of 
the savings banks and savings and 
loan associations, continuing their 
expansion, reached new high 
records in this period. He noted 
that total resources of the com- 
mercial banks increased $1,104,- 
654,000 to a record high of $23,- 
157,487,000 on June 30, 1945, and 
their deposits rose $1,068.585,000 
to $21,384,350,000. As of October 
27, however; resources and de- 
posits stood at $21,.563,898,000 and 
$19,710,290,000, respectively, show- 
ing losses of $488,935.000 in re- 
sources and $604,475,000 in de- 
posits for the ten months. 

It is likewise reported that: 

“An increase of $94,270,000 in 
capital funds of the commercial 
banks in the first ten months of 
the year is ascribed in the report 
to ‘an increasing awareness on the 
part of bank management that ex- 
panded deposits and post-war 
lending responsibilities require 
strengthened capital structures.’ 
The larger part of this increase 
came from retention of earnings, 
but $8,399,000 of it resulted from 
the sale of additional stock by 22 
banks. In all, 55 banks and trust 
companies took steps during the 
year to improve their capital 
structures, aside from the reten- 
tion of earnings, or initiated dis- 
cussions with the Department 
looking toward that end.” 

Deposits of mutual savings 
banks it is indicated increased 
$1,000,000,000 in the first ten 
months of 1945, reaching a new 
high at $8,122,000,000. This gain 
compared with one of $760,000,000 
in the correspending period of 
1944. There is some evidence, 
however, Mr. Bell says, that the 
rate of gain in savings bank de- 
posits has begun to level off. The 
statewide dollar gain in October 
and November was less than in 
the corresponding months of 1944, 
and in the western area of the 
State, where substantial war ac- 
tivity was concentrated, the rate 
of deposit gain has now been un- 
der the 1944 figures for over six 
months, For savings and loan as- 
sociations the gain in resources in 
the first ten months was 355,968,- 


Elliott V. Bell 


=>. 
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000, or 11.87%, compared with a 
gain of $25,700,000, or 8.68% in 
the corresponding period of 1944. 

Mr. Bell says that 1945 marked 
the close of a chapter for the Li- 
quidation Bureau of the Banking 
Department. During the year the 
liquidation was completed of the 
last domestic banking organiza- 
tion taken over by the Superin- 
tendent because of insolvency. As 
a result, for the first time since 
1908 when the Superintendent was 
first designated as statutory liqui- 
dator the Banking Department Is 
engaged in not a single liquidation 
of an insolvent banking institu- 
tion. 

It is added that: : 

“Since 1908 the Superintendent 
has taken over 177 institutions 
and has liquidated 148 and re- 
opened or-released 29. The liabil- 
ities involved in these closings 
aggregate $460,000,000. Dividends 
and other funds made available to 
the creditors and depositors of the 
148 liquidated institutions aver- 
aged 81.40% of the amount of 
their claims. Over the last three 
years 23 liquidations of domestic 
banking organizations, including 
that of the Bank of United States, 
have been completed.” 

Mr. Bell cautions the banks 
against facilitating “the present 
effort in the real estate market to 
bid prices up to incorporate scar- 
city value,” and says: 

“The supply of institutional 
mortgage money now is virtually 
unlimited. These funds can be a 
great national asset in the realiza- 
tion of the nation’s goal of pro- 
viding good housing and employ- 
ment for all. But if this vast sup- 
ply of mortgage money is pressed 
for investment before new build- 





ing on a large scale is resumed, 
one can only expect that the price 
of existing structures will rise 
high enough to absorb the new 
funds in search of employment. 
That process is more commonly 
known as inflation.” 

The Banking Department will 
propose several changes in the 
Banking Law at the 1946 session 
of the Legislature, according to 
the report. As to these proposals 
it is stated in the Department's 
advices that: 

“The recommendations will in- 
clude legislation with respect to 
reserves required to be main- 
tained by banks, trust companies, 
private bankers and _ industrial 
banks; rebates upon the prepay- 
ment of discounted instalment 
loans; corporate dissolutions, and 
certain aspects of the power of 
savings and loan associations to 
make loans. 

“The proposal concerning re- 
serves would dispense with the 
need for certain complicated cal- 
culations which must now be 
made in computing reserve re- 
quirements, without materially 
affecting existing practices as to 
the manner of holding reserves. It 
is also suggested that the Bank- 
ing Law be modified to place pri- 
vate bankers on the same basis 
as banks and trust companies with 
respect to reserve requirements. 


“As to rebates upon the pre- 
payment of discounted instalment 
loans, the Department proposes to 
recommend that the law be 
amended to require that when a 
borrower, who is not in default, 
voluntarily repays his loan prior 
to the time final payment is due, 
there shall be refunded to him 
the pro rata unearned portion of 
the interest previously deducted. 


“In the matter of corporate dis- 
solutions, the Department pro- 
poses that the law be amended to 
allow the vesting in the Super- 
intendent of title to the business 
and property in this State of any 
foreign banking corporation of 
which he has taken possesion for 
liquidation purposes. The pro- 





posed amendent would simplify 
the task of administering the as- 


sets of foreign agencies taken 
over and clarify the position of 
the Superintendent in connection 
with suits required to be main- 
tained in the course of the liqui- 
dation. 

“The proposals with respect to 
Savings and loan _ associations 
would, among other things, permit 
deferment of the first periodic 
payment made in connection with 
a loan for the construction of a 
building; eliminate the authority 
of savings and loan associations to 
charge a premium upon loans in 
addition te the legal rate of in- 
terest, and forbid the withdrawal 
of shares pledged as security for 
a mortgage loan while the mort- 
gage is outstanding.” 

The Superintendent says in the 
report that the Department ex- 
pects to complete early in 1946 
the comprehensive study which it 
began in 1945 of the business and 
earnings of licensed lenders. The 
purpose of this study, he says, is 
to determine whether the statu- 
tory rates of charge allowed to 
licensed lenders are the lowest 
possible consistent with the main- 
tenance of adequate service. 


Labor Department 
Reorganization 


Reporting that “substantial pro- 
gress” had been made in reorgan- 
izing his department, Secretary of 
Labor Lewis B. Schwellenbach an- 
nounced on Jan. 20 the member- 
ship of two new commitees whose 
appointment was proposed by 
President Truman’s labor-man- 
agement conference last fall. One 
will make recommendations on 
over-all operation of the Federal 
Conciliation Service; the other on 
technical and analytical services. 
Mr. Schwellenbach said that the 
most important change in the de- 
partment’s reorganization had 
been the integration of the work 
of the bureaus and services, re- 
cently taken over, with the 
Secretary’s office, the New York 
“Times” reported from Washing- 
ton, Jan. 20, in its account of the 
announcement, and continued. The 
Conciliation Service, as the agency 
which had been carrying the 
heaviest burden recently, he 
added (according to the “Times” ) 
was receiving urgent attention. 
Additional field offices had been 
opened in Boston and Kansas City, 
and a Division of Field Operations 
and another for procedures and 
training had been established. Mr. 
Schwellenbach said he would 
seek more funds to employ addi- 
tional conciliators. 

The Associated Press reported 
that Mr. Schwellenbach’s ap- 
pointees to the advisory Commit- 
tee are: 

David Sarnoff, President of 
Radio Corporation of America; 
Vincent P. Ahearn, Executive Sec- 
retary of the National Sand and 
Gravel Association; Clarence O. 
Skinner, of Automobile and Avia- 
tion Parts Manufacturers, Inc.; H. 
W. Steinkrauss, President of the 
Bridgeport Brass Company; Frank 
P, Fenton, American Federation of 
Labor director of organization, 
Boris Shiskin, AFL economist; 
Richard T. Frankensteen; Vice- 
President of the United Automo- 
bile Workers, Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations, and Clinton S. 
Golden, Assistant to the President 
of the United Steel Workers 
(CIO). 

Those appointed to the technical 
committee are: 

Fred W. Climer, Assistant to the 
President of Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Co.; W. H. Winans, of 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corp.; 
E. B. Roberts, of Westinghouse 


Electrical and Manufacturing Co.; 
Lee H. Hill, Vice-President of Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Co.; Robert 
J. Watt, AFL International Repre- 
sentative; Nelson H. Cruikshank, 
AFL director of social insurance 
activities; Herbert W. Payne, of 





the Textile Workers Union (CIO), 


‘and Nathan Spere, of the United 


Electrical Workers (CIO). 








Items About Banks, Trust Companies 


(Continued from page 618) 


surplus, $1,900,000: undivided 
profits, $375,000, and reserve for 
contingencies, $150,000. 

“This $3,425,000 is $752,000 more 
than the bank’s net worth on 
March 3i, 1934, and represents 
an increase in the common stock 
equity of $1,752,000 during this 
period of time,” Mr. Muir said. 
“It is indicative of the progress of 
the bank in the last several years. 

“In March, 1934, after sale of 
$1,000,000 in preferred stock to 
the RFC, the capital structure 
also included common stock, $1,- 
000,000: surplus, $500,000, and un- 
divided profits, $173,000, for a 
grand total of $2,673,000. 

“Small amounts of preferred 
were retired from time to time. 
As of Jan. 31, 1944, shortly under 
twe years ago, the outstanding 
preferred stock issue was $650,000. 
In 1944, the bank retired $150,- 
000 and last year it redeemed an- 
other $200,000.” 

Common stock of Louisville 
Trust Company, which within the 
last eight years has been as low 
as $6 a share, now is on a divi- 
dend basis. It was quoted 35% 
bid and 37 asked yesterday in the 
local over-the-counter market. 


At the first meeting of the di- 
rectors of the First National 
Bank in Palm Beach, Fla., in 
1946, the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: 
Wiley R. Reynolds, President; 
Bert C. Teed, Executive First 
Vice-President; R. E. Conn, C. L. 
Pierce, Mrs. Hazel S. Gorham, 
Geo. S. Ross, Vice-Presidents; 
Gordon W. Lynn, Vice-President 
and Trust Officer; H. V. Nye, 
Vice-President and Cashier; E. P. 
Dickey, Vice-President and Comp- 
troller; Miss Mary Nell Pinckard, 
Assistant Vice-President; Wiley 
R. Reynolds, Jr.. Geo. E. Hossler, 
Miss Elizabeth A. Root and Mrs. 
Ruth Duffin, Assistant Cashiers: 
Richard C. Boggs, H. Hood Bassett 
and Stanley A. Wilson, Assistant 
Trust Officers; 
Auditor and Assistant Comptrol- 
ler: William H. Miller and Miss 
Nancy Williamson, Assistant 
Auditors. 

The President appointed the 
following directors on commit- 
tees: Examining, Ralph B. Wag- 
ner. George L. Royal and J. Ken- 
neth Williamson; Discount, Wiley 
R. Reynolds. Bert C. Teed and 
Wiley R. Reynolds, Jr.; Trust, 
Wiley R. Reynolds, Comer J. Kim- 
ball, Walter S. Leeds. J. Kenneth 
Williamson, Bert Winters and 
Bert Teed. 

The directors voted a monthly 
dividend of 12 cents per share 
($12.000) to stockholders of rec- 
ord as of the 23rd of each month 
through June 23rd. payable on 
the first day of the following 
month. An extra dividend of 5 
cents per share was also declared 
to stockholders of record as of 
Feb. 15, payable Feb. 21, 1946. 

It was reported that a substan- 
tial increase in deposits had been 
made during 1945 of $7,244.000, 
raising the deposits to $52,946,000 
as of Dec. 31, 1945, while capital 
funds. including reserves, jumped 
$776,070 to $3,784,000 as of the 
same date. Three officers of the 
bank are still in service, but are 
expected to rejoin the bank staff 
during the next several months: 
they are H. Hood Bassett, Richard 
C. Boggs and William H. Miller. 


Following the annual meeting 
on Jan. 8, R. E. Harding, Pres- 
ident of the Fort Worth National 
Bank, announced the following 

ions: 
ee Clarke elected Vice- 
President. Mr. Clarke formerly 
was Vice-President of the First 
National Bank, Albany, Texas; 
W. H. Peterson, promoted from 
Assistant Vice-President to Vice- 
President. Mr. Peterson started 
to work in the bank in 1925 and 
in recent years heid the position 
of Assistant Cashier and Assis- 


J. J. Henderson, | 


tant Vice-President; W. C. Dietz 
advanced from Assistant Vice- 
President to Vice-President. Mr. 
Dietz is a veteran employee of the 
bank, having started with the in- 
stitution in 1917; H. H. Harp, ap- 
pointed Assistant Cashier. 
Twenty-eight years ago Mr. Harp 
entered the bank’s employ and 
was Manager of the Savings De- 
partment until his assignment two 
years ago as Manager of the 
Banking Facility at the Fort 
Worth Army Air Field; O. D. Mc- 
Caulley, appointed Assistant 
Trust Officer. Mr. McCaulley 
has served with the Fort Worth 
National 22 years. For several 
years he has been identified with 
the Trust Department; B. P. Me- 
Donald, appointed Assistant Cash- 
ier. He commenced his banking 
career as office boy in 1919 with 
the bank, returning to the bank 
after serving in the Army Finance 
Department he has been han- 
dling the Veterans’ Department. 

Mr. Harding also announced the 
resignation of John T. Herd, of 
Post, Texas, as a director. W. L. 
Pier, former Vice-President of 
the bank, was elected a director 
and member of Executive Com- 
mittee. Mr. Pier is now Vice- 
President of United Stockyards 
Corporation and General Man- 
ager of the Fort Worth stock- 
yards. 

In addition to these changes, 
Mr. Harding announced the in- 
crease in capital, effective Jan. 3, 
1946, from $2,500,000 to $3,500,000, 
and increase in surplus from $2,- 
500,000 to $3,000,000. This was 
accomplished by payment of a 
20% stock dividend amounting to 
$500,000 and sale of 25,000 shares 
of new stock at $40 per share, 
amounting to $1,000,000, of which 
$500,000 was placed as capital and 
$500,000 as surplus. Dividends 
amounting to $100,000, at the rate 
of 8%, were paid on capital stock 
outstanding as of Dec. 31, 1945. 





| At the annual meeting of share- 
|holders of Bank of America, San 
| Francisco. Calif.. a new member 
| was added to the combined board 
|of directors and advisory council 
|in the person of Alfred J. Lund- 
| berg, a leader in the business of 
| Oakland. and President and di- 
| rector of the Key Svstem and of 
(the Railway Equipment and 
Realtv Co., Ltd. In addition to 
presiding over the extensive East 
Bay transit system, Mr. Lundberg 
has served as President of the 
California State Chamber of Com- 
merce and of the Oakland 
Chamber of Commerce and also 
served as President of the Amer- 
ican Transit Association and the 
California Transit Association. 
Eric A. Johnston, President of 
the U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
for the past four years and Pres- 
ident of ‘the Motion Picture Pro- 
ducers and Distributors, Inc., was 
present to assume his seat as a 
director of the Bank of America 
for the first time since his elec- 
tion last November. 

At the directors’ organization 
meeting which followed, all offi- 
cers of the bank were reappointed 
and some new appointments ap- 
proved for subsequent announce- 
ment. 

In his annual message to share- 
holders, President L. M. Giannini, 
observing the transition of indus- 
trial activity to peacetime pat- 
terns, noted that preliminary re- 
ports indicated the corner was 
turned in December when a small 
increase in manufacturing em- 
ployment occurred. This was re- 
garded as a significant develop- 





ment since factory emplcyment 
normally declines in December. 





